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67"  HE  greatest  of  English  historians,  Macaulay,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
present  century,  has  said:  “The  history  of  a country  is  best  told  in  a record  of  the  lives  of  its 

people.’’  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  Portrait  ant  Biographical  Record  of  this 
county  has  been  prepared.  Instead  of  going  to  musty  records,  and  taking  therefrom  dry  statistical 
matter  that  can  be  appreciated  by  but  few,  our  corps  of  writers  have  gone  to  the  people,  the  men 
and  women  who  have,  by  their  enterprise  and  industry,  brought  the  county  to  a rank  second  to  none 
among  those  comprising  this  great  and  noble  state,  and  from  their  lips  have  the  story  of  tlic-ir  life 
struggles.  No  more  interesting  or  instructive  matter  could  be  presented  to  an  intelligent  public. 
In  this  volume  will  be  found  a record  of  many  whose  lives  are  worthy"  the  imitation  of  coming 
generations.  It  tells  how  some,  commencing  life  in  poverty,  by  industry  and  economy  have 
' accumulated  wealth.  It  tells  how  others,  with  limited  advantages  for  securing  an  education,  have 
become  learned  men  and  women,  with  an  influence  extending  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  tells  of  men  who  have  risen  from  the  lower  walks  of  life  to  eminence  as  statesmen,  and 
whose  names  have  become  famous.  It  tells  of  those  in  every  walk  in  life  who  have  striven  to 
succeed,  and  records  how  that  success  has  usually  crowned  their  efforts.  It  tells  also  of  many,  very 
many,  who,  not  seeking  the  applause  of  the  world,  have  pursued  “the  even  tenor  of  their  way,” 
content  to  have  it  said  of  them,  as  Christ  said  of  the  woman  performing  a deed  of  mere}- — “They  have- 
done  what  they  could.”  It  tells  how  that  many  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  young  manhood  left 
the  plow  and  the  anvil,  the  lawyer’s  office  and  the  counting-room,  left  every  trade  and  profession, 
and  at  their  country’s  call  went  forth  valiantly  “to  do  or  die,”  and  how  through  their  efforts  the 
;Umon  was  restored  and  peace  once  more  reigned  in  the  land.  In  the  life  of  ever}"  man  and  of  every 
woman  is  a lesson  that  should  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  follow  after. 

Coming  generations  will  appreciate  this  volume  and  preserve  it  as  a sacred  treasure,  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  so  much  that  would  never  And  its  way  into  public  records,  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  inaccessible.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  compilation  of  the  work,  ana  every 
opportunity  possible  given  to  those  represented  to  insure  correctness  in  what  has  been  written,  and 
the  publishers  flatter  themselves  that  they  give  to  their  readers  a work  with  few  errors  of  consequence. 
In  addition  to  the  biographical  sketches,  portraits  of  a number  of  representative  citizens  are  given. 

The  faces  of  some,  and  biographical  sketches  of  many,  will  be  missed  in  this  volume.  For  this 
the  publishers  are  not  to  blame.  Not  having  a proper  conception  of  the  work,  some  refused  to  give 
the  information  necessary  to  compile  a sketch,  while  others  were  indifferent.  Occasionally  some 
member  of  the  family  would  oppose  the  enterprise,  and  on  account  of  such  opposition  the  support  of 
the  interested  one  would  be  withheld.  In  a few  instances  men  could  never  be  found,  though 
repeated  calls  were  made  at  their  residences  or  places  of  business. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


ty^’HE  Father  of  our  Country  was  born  in  West- 
j C moreland  County,  Va.,  February  22,  1732. 

His  parents  were  Augustine  and.  Mary  (Ball) 
Washington.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  in  England. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Washington,  emi- 
grated to  Virginia  about  1657,  and  became  a 
prosperous  planter.  He  had  two  sons,  Lawrence 
and  John.  The  former  married  Mildred  Warner, 
and  had  three  children,  John,  Augustine  and 
Mildred.  Augustine,  the  father  of  George,  first 
married  Jane  Butler,  who  bore  him  four  children, 
two  of  whom,  Lawrence  and  Augustine,  reached 
maturity.  Of  six  children  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, George  was  the  .eldest,  the  others  being 
Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles  and 
Mildred. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of  George, 
died  in  1743,  leaving  a large  landed  property. 
To  his  eldest  sou,  Lawrence,  he  bequeathed  an 
estate  011  the  Potomac,  afterwards  known  as  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  to  George  he  left  the  parental  resi- 
dence. George  received  only  such  education  as 
the  neighborhood  schools  afforded,  save  for  a 
short  time  after  he  left  school,  when  he  received 
private  instruction  in  mathematics.  His  spelling 
was  rather  defective.  Remarkable  stories  are 
told  of  his  great  physical  strength  and  develop- 
ment at  an  early  age.  He  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  his  companions,  and  was  early 
noted  for  that  nobleness  of  character,  fairness  and 
veracity  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 

When  George  was  fourteen  years  old  he  had  a 
desire  to  go  to  sea,  and  a midshipman’s  warrant 
was  secured  for  him,  but  through  the  opposition 
of  his  mother  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Two 


years  later  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  im- 
mense estate  of  Lord  Fairfax.  In  this  business 
he  spent  three  years  in  a rough  frontier  life, 
gaining  experience  which  afterwards  proved  very' 
essential  to  him.  I11  1751,  though  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant, with  the 
rank  of  Major,  in  the  Virginia  militia,  then  being 
trained  for  active  service  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  Soon  after  this  he  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies  with  his  brother  Lawrence,  who  went  there 
to  restore  his  health.  They  soon  returned,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1752  Lawrence  died,  leaving  a 
large  fortune  to  an  infant  daughter,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him.  Ou  her  demise  the  estate  of 
Mt.  Vernon  was  given  to  George. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Robert  Dinwiddie  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Virginia,  in  1752,  the  militia 
was  reorganized,  and  the  province  divided  into 
four  military'  districts,  of  which  the  northern  was 
assigned  to  Washington  as  Adjutant-General. 
Shortly  after  this  a very  perilous  mission,  which 
others  had  refused,  was  assigned  him  and  ac- 
cepted. This  was  to  proceed  to  the  French  post 
: near  Lake  Erie,  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  about  six  hun- 
dred miles.  Winter  was  at  hand,  and  the  journey 
was  to  be  made  without  military  escoit,  through 
a territory  occupied  by  Indians.  The  trip  was  a 
perilous  one,  and  several  times  he  nearly  lost  his 
life,  but  he  returned  in  safety  and  furnished  a full 
and  useful  report  of  his  expedition.  A regiment 
of  three  hundred  men  was  raised  in  Virginia  and 
put  in  command  of  Col.  Joshua  Fry,  and  Maj. 
Washington  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel. Active  war  wras  then  begun  against  the 
, French  and  Indians,  in  which  Washington  took 
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a most  important  part.  In  the  memorable  event 
of  July  9,  1755,  known  as  “Braddoek's  defeat,” 
Washington  was  almost  the  only  officer  of  dis- 
tinction who  escaped  from  the  calamities  of  the 
day  with  life  and  honor. 

Having  been  for  five  years  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  having  vainly  sought  promotion  in  the 
royal  army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Ft.  Du- 
quesne  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  to  resign  his  commission.  Soon 
after  he  entered  the  Legislature,  where,  although 
not  a leader,  he  took  an  active  and  important 
part.  January  17,  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha 
(Dandridge)  Custis,  the  wealthy  widow  of  John 
Parke  Custis. 

When  the  British  Parliament  had  closed  the 
port  of  Boston,  the  cry  went  up  throughout  the 
provinces,  ” The  cause  oi  Boston  is  the  cause  of 
us  all!  ” It  was  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  a congress  of  all  the  colonies  was 
called  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  September  5, 
1774,  to  secure  their  common  liberties,  peaceably 
if  possible.  To  this  congress  Col.  Washington 
was  sent  as  a delegate.  On  May  10,  1775,  the 
congress  re-assembled,  when  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  England  were  plainly  apparent.  The 
battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington  had  been  fought, 
and  among  the  first  acts  of  this  congress  was  the 
election  of  a commander-in-chief  of  the  Colonial 
forces.  This  high  and  responsible  office  was  con- 
ferred upon  Washington,  who  was  still  a member 
of  the  congress.  He  accepted  it  on  June  19,  but 
upon  the  express  condition  that  he  receive  no  sal- 
ary. He  would  keep  an  exact  account  of  ex- 
penses, and  expect  congress  to  pay  them  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  j 
to  trace  the  military  acts  of  Washington,  to  whom 
the  fortunes  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  so  long  confided.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  him  under  ever}7  possible  disadvan- 
tage; and  while  his  forces  often  met  with  reverses, 
yet  he  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  after  seven 
years  of  heroic  devotion  and  matchless  skill  he  j 
gained  liberty  for  the  greatest  nation  of  earth. 
On  December  23,  1783,  Washington,  in  a parting 
address  of  surpassing  beauty,  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  to  the 


i Continental  Congress  sitting  at  Annapolis.  He 
retired  immediately  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  resumed 
his  occupation  as  a farmer  and  planter,  shunning 
all  connection  with  public  life. 

In  February,  17S9,  Washington  was  unani- 
mously elected  President,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  he  was  ‘unanimously  re-elected. 

| At  the  end  of  this  term  many  were  anxious  that  he 
j be  re-elected,  but  he  absolutely  refused  a third 
' nomination.  On  March  4,  1797,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  as  President,  he  returned  to  his 
home,  hoping  to  pass  there  his  few  remaining 
years  free  from  the  annoyances  of  public  life. 
Later  in  the  year,  however,  his  repose  seemed 
likely  to  be  interrupted  by  war  with  France.  At 
the  prospect  of  such  a war  he  was  again  urged  to 
take  command  of  the  army,  but  he  chose  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  left  them  the  charge  of  mat- 
ters in  the  field,  which  he  superintended  from  his 
home,  fin  accepting  the  command,  he  made  the 
reservation  that  he  was  not  to  be  in  the  field  until 
it  was  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions his  life  was  suddenly  cut  off.  December  12 
he  took  a severe  cold  from  a ride  in  the  rain, 
which,  settling  in  his  throat,  produced  inflamma- 
tion, and  terminated  fatally  on  the  night  of  the 
14th.  On  the  iSth  his  body  was  borne  with  mili- 
tary honors  to  its  final  resting-place,  and  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Of  the  character  of  Washington  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.  The  more  we  see  of  the  operations 
of  our  government,  and  the  more  deeply  we  feel 
the  difficulty  of  uniting  all  opinions  in  a common 
interest,  the  more  highly  we  must  estimate  the 
force  of  his  talent  and  character,  which  have  been 
able  to  challenge  the  reverence  of  all  parties, 
and  principles,  and  nations,  and  to  win  a fame  as 
extended  as  the  limits  of  the  globe,  and  which  we 
cannot  but  believe  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  exist- 
ence of  man. 

In  person,  Washington  was  unusually  tall,  erect 
and  well  proportioned,  and  his  muscular  strength 
was  great.  His  features  were  of  a beausiful  sym- 
metry7. He  commanded  respect  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  haughtiness,  and  was  ever  serious 
without  being  dull. 
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OHN  ADAMS,  the  second  President  and  the 
first  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Braintree  (now  Quincy)  Mass.,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  October  19,  1735. 
His  great-grandfather,  Henry  Adams,  emigrated 
from  England  about  1640,  with  a family  of  eight 
sons,  and  settled  at  Braintree.  The  parents  of 
John  were  John  and  Susannah  (Boylston) 
Adams.  His  father,  who  was  a farmer  of  limited 
means,  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  shoe- 
making. He  gave  his  eldest  son,  John,  a classical 
education  at  Harvard  College.  John  graduated 
in  1755,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the  school  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  This  he  found  but  a “school 
of  affliction,’’  from  which  he  endeavored  to  gain 
relief  by  devoting  himself,  in  addition,  to  the 
study  of  law.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town. 
He  had  thought  seriously  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, but  seems  to  have  been  turned  from  this  by 
what  he  termed  “ the  frightful  engines  of  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  of  diabolical  malice,  and  Calvin- 
istic  good  nature,”  of  the  operations  of  which  he 
had  been  a witness  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
well  fitted  for  the  legal  profession,  possessing  a 
clear,  sonorous  voice,  being  ready  and  fluent  of 
speech,  and  having  quick  perceptive  powers.  He 
gradually  gained  a practice,  and  in  1764  married 
Abigail  Smith,  a daughter  of  a minister,  and  a 
lady  of  superior  intelligence.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  in  1765,  the  attempt  at  parliamentary 
taxation  turned  him  from  law  to  politics.  Pie 
took  initial  steps  toward  holding  a town  meeting, 
and  the  resolutions  he  offered  on  the  subject  be- 
came very  popular  throughout  the  province,  and 
were  adopted  word  for  word  by  over  forty  differ- 
ent towns.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1768,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  promi- 
nent advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  and  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  General  Court  (the  Leg- 
islature) in  1770. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  dele- 


' gates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Continent- 
! al  Congress,  which  met  in  1774.  Here  he  dis- 
■ tinguished  himself  by  his  capacity  for  business 
| and  for  debate,  and  advocated  the  movement  for 
independence  against  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  May,  1776,  he  moved  and  carried  a res- 
olution in  Congress  that  the  Colonies  should 
assume  the  duties  of  self-government.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed June  1 1 to  prepare  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. This  article  was  drawn  by  Jefferson, 
but  on  Adams  devolved  the  task  of  battling  it 
through  Congress  in  a three-days  debate. 

On  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  passeef,  while  his  soul  was  yet  warm 
with  the  glow  of  excited  feeling,  he  wrote  a letter 
to  his  wife,  which,  as  we  read  it  now,  seems  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
“Yesterday,”  he  says,  “the  greatest  question 
was  decided  that  ever  was  debated  in  America; 
and  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  or  will  be  de- 
cided among  men.  A resolution  was  passed 
without  one  dissenting  colony,  ‘that  these  United 
States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent states.’  The  day  is  passed.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  America.  I am  apt  to  believe  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as 
the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be 
commemorated  as  the  da)'  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp,  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations 
from  one  end  of  tire  continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward  forever.  You  will  think  me 
transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I am  not.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and  treas- 
ure that  it  will  cost  to  maintain  this  declaration 
and  support  and  defend  these  States;  yet,  through 
all  the  gloom,  I can  see  the  rays  of  light  and 
glory.  I can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will  triumph, 
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although  you  and  I may  rue,  which  I hope  we 
shall  not.” 

In  November,  1777,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed 
a delegate  to  France,  and  to  co-operate  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  were  then 
in  Paris,  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  assistance  in 
arms  and  money  from  the  French  government. 
This  was  a severe  trial  to  his  patriotism,  as  it 
separated  him  from  his  home,  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  winter,  and  exposed  him  to 
great  peril  of  capture  by  the  British  cruisers,  who 
were  seeking  him.  He  left  France  June  17, 
1779.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was 
again  chosen  to  go  to  Paris,  and  there  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  and 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  the 
British  cabinet  might  be  found  willing  to  listen 
to  such  proposals.  He  sailed  for  France  in  No- 
vember, and  from  there  he  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  negotiated  important  loans  and  formed  im- 
portant commercial  treaties. 

Finally,  a treat}’  of  peace  with  England  was 
signed,  January  21,  1783.  The  re-action  from  the 
excitement,  toil  and  anxiety  through  which  Mr. 
Adams  had  passed  threw  him  into  a fever.  After 
suffering  from  a continued  fever  and  becoming 
feeble  and  emaciated,  he  was  advised  to  go  to 
England  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bath.  While  in 
England,  still  drooping  and  desponding,  he  re- 
ceived dispatches  from  his  own  government  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  another  loan.  It  was  winter,  his  health 
was  delicate,  yet  he  immediately  set  out,  and 
through  storm,  on  sea,  on  horseback  and  foot,  he 
made  the  tiip. 

February  24,  1785,  Congress  appointed  Mr. 
Adams  envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Here 
he  met  face  to  face  the  King  of  England,  who 
had  so  long  regarded  him  as  a traitor.  As  Eng- 
land did  not  condescend  to  appoint  a minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  as  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  he 
was  accomplishing  but  little,  he  sought  permis- 
sion to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  June,  1788. 

When  Washington  was  first  chosen  President, 
John  Adams,  rendered  illustrious  by  his  signal 
services  at  home  and  abroad,  was  chosen  Vice- 


President.  Again,  at  the  second  election  of  Wash- 
ington as  President,  Adams  was  chosen  Vice- 
President.  In  1796.  Washington  retired  from 
public  life,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President, 
though  not  without  much  opposition.  Serving 
in  this  office  four  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  his  opponent  in  politics. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  Vice-President  the 
great  French  Revolution  shook  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  upon  this  point  that  he  was 
at  issue  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  led 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  French  people  in  their  struggle,  for  lie 
had  no  confidence  in  their  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  he  utterly  abhorred  the  class  of  atheist 
philosophers  who,  he  claimed,  caused  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jefferson’s  sympathies  were  strongly 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  French  people.  Hence 
originated  the  alienation  between  these  distin- 
tinguished  men,  and  the  two  powerful  parties  were 
thus  soon  organized,  with  Adams  at  the  head  of 
the  one  whose  sympathies  were  with  England, 
and  Jefferson  leading  the  other  in  sympathy  with 
France. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  which  completed  the 
half-century  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  arrived,  and  there  were  but 
three  of  the  signers  of  that  immortal  instrument 
left  upon  the  earth  to  hail  its  morning  light. 
And,  as  it  is  well  known,  on  that  day  two  of 
these  finished  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  a coinci- 
dence so  remarkable  as  to  seem  miraculous.  For 
a few  days  before  Mr.  Adams  had  been  rapidly 
failing,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  he 
found  himself  too  weak  to  rise  from  his  bed.  On 
being  requested  to  name  a toast  for  the  cus- 
tomary celebration  of  the  day,  he  exclaimed 
‘‘Independence  forever!”  When  the  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing 
of  cannons,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  attend- 
ants if  he  knew  what  day  it  was?  He  replied. 
‘‘O  yes,  it  is  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July — God 
bless  it — God  bless  you  all!”  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  said,  ‘‘It  is  a great  and  glorious 
day.”  The  last  words  he  uttered  were,  ‘‘Jeffer- 
son survives.”  But  he  had,  at  one  o’clock, 
resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  God. 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  born  April  2, 
1743,  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Va. 
His  parents  were  Peter  and  Jane  (Ran- 
dolph) Jefferson,  the  former  a native  of  Wales, 
and  the  latter  born  in  London.  To  them  were 
born  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  of  whom  Thomas 
was  the  elder.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
father  died.  He  received  a most  liberal  educa- 
tion, having  been  kept  diligently  at  school  from 
the  time  he  was  five  years  of  age.  I11  1760  he  j 
entered  William  and  Mary  College.  Williams-  j 
burg  was  then  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  court,  and 
it  was  the  abode  of  fashion  and  splendor.  Young 
Jefferson,  who  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  lived 
somewhat  expensively,  keeping  fine  horses,  and 
going  much  into  gay  society;  yet  he  was  ear- 
nestly devoted  to  his  studies,  and  irreproachable  in 
his  morals.  In  the  second  year  of  his  college  j 
course,  moved  by  some  unexplained  impulse,  he 
discarded  his  old  companions  and  pursuits,  and 
often  devoted  fifteen  hours  a day  to  hard  study. 
He  thus  attained  very  high  intellectual  culture, 
and  a like  excellence  in  philosophy  and  the  lan- 
guages. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  For  the  short  time  he  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  rose  rapidly, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy  and 
acuteness  as  a lawyer.  But  the  times  called  for 
greater  action . The  policy  of  England  had  awak- 
ened the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  American  Col- 
onies, and  the  enlarged  views  which  Jefferson  had 
ever  entertained  soon  led  him  into  active  politi- 
cal life.  In  1769  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  In  1772  he  mar- 


ried Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  a very  beautiful, 
wealthy,. and  highly  accomplished  young  widow. 

I11  1775  he  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Congress, 
where,  though  a silent  member,  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  and  a reason er  soon  become  known,  and  he 
was  placed  upon  a number  of  important  com- 
mittees, and  was  chairman  of  the  one  appointed 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a declaration  of  independ- 
ence. This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Jefferson, 
as  chairman,  vTas  appointed  to  draw  up  the  paper. 
Franklin  and  Adams  suggested  a few  verbal 
changes  before  it  was  submitted  to  Congress.  On 
June  28,  a few  slight  changes  were  made  in  it  by 
Congress,  and  it  v7as  passed  and  signed  July  4, 
1776. 

In  1779  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  successor  to 
Patrick  Henry  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  one 
time  the  British  officer  Tarleton  sent  a secret 
expedition  to  Monticello  to  capture  the  Governor. 
Scarcely  five  minutes  elapsed  after  the  hurried 
escape  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  family  ere  his 
mansion  was  in  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
His  wife’s  health,  never  very  good,  was  much 
injured  by  this  excitement,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1782  she  died. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1783. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  France.  Returning  to  the  United 
| States  in  September,  1789,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  Washington’s  cabinet.  This  position 
he  resigned  January  1,  1794.  In  1797,  he  was 
chosen  Vice-President,  and  four  years  later  was 
elected  President  over  Mr.  Adams,  with  Aaron 
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Burr  as  Vice-President.  In  1S04  he  was  re- 
elected with  wonderful  unanimity,  George  Clin- 
ton being  elected  Vice-President. 

The  early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  second  ad- 
ministration was  disturbed  by  an  event  which 
threatened  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  Union; 
this  was  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Defeated 
in  the  late  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  and 
led  on  by  an  unprincipled  ambition,  this  extraor- 
dinary man  formed  the  plan  of  a military  ex- 
pedition into  the  Spanish  territories  011  our  south- 
western frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  there 
a new  republic.  This  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a mere  pretext;  and  although  it  has 
not  been  generally  known  what  his  real  plans 
were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  a far 
more  dangerous  character. 

In  1809,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term 
for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected,  he  de- 
termined to  retire  from  political  life.  Fora  period 
of  nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  continually  be- 
fore tire  public,  and  all  that  time  had  been  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. Having  thus  devoted  the  best  part  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  now  felt 
desirous  of  that  rest  which  his  declining  years  re- 
quired, and  upon  the  organization  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, in  March,  1809,  he  bade  farewell  for- 
ever to  public  life  and  retired  to  Monticello,  his 
famous  country  home,  which,  next  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
was  the  most  distinguished  residence  in  the  land. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  beingthe  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, great  preparations  were  made  in  every 
part  of  the  Union  for  its  celebration  as  the  nation’s 
jubilee,  and  the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  invited  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, as  the  framer  and  one  of  the  few  surviving 
signers  of  the  Declaration,  to  participate  in  their 
festivities.  But  an  illness,  which  had  been  of 
several  weeks’  duration  and  had  been  continually 
increasing,  compelled  him  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  disease  under  which  he 
was  laboring  left  him,  but  in  such  a reduced 
state  that  his  medical  attendants  entertained  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  From  this  time  he  was 


perfectly  sensible  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand. 
On  the  next  day,  which  was  Monday,  he  asked 
of  those  around  him  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
on  being  told  it  was  the  3d  of  July,  he  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. His  prayer  was  heard — that  day  whose 
dawn  was  hailed  with  such  rapture  through  our 
land  burst  upon  his  eyes,  and  then  they  were 
closed  forever.  And  what  a noble  consummation 
of  a noble  life!  To  die  on  that  day — the  birth- 
day of  a nation — the  day  which  his  own  name 
and  his  own  act  had  rendered  glorious,  to  die 
amidst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  a whole 
nation,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  author,  un- 
der God,  of  their  greatest  blessings,  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  record  of  his  life. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  of  his  death,  the  kin- 
dred spirit  of  the  venerable  Adams,  as  if  to  bear 
him  company,  left  the  scene  of  his  earthly  honors 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  stood  forth,  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom;  hand  in  hand,  during  the  dark 
and  desperate  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  they 
had  cheered  and  animated  their  desponding  coun- 
trymen; for  half  a century  they  had  labored  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  now  hand 
in  hand  they  departed.  In  their  lives  they  had 
been  united  in  the  same  great  cause  of  liberty, 
and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  tall  and  thin,  rather 
above  six  feet  in  height,  but  well  formed;  his  eyes 
were  light,  his  hair,  originally  red,  in  after  life  be- 
came white  and  silver)',  his  complexion  was  fair, 
his  forehead  broad,  and  his  whole  countenance 
intelligent  and  thoughtful.  He  possessed  great 
fortitude  of  mind  as  well  as  personal  courage,  and 
his  command  of  temper  was  such  that  his  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends  never  recollected  to 
have  seen  him  in  a passion.  His  manners,  though 
dignified,  were  simple  and  unaffected,  and  his 
hospitality  was  so  unbounded  that  all  found  at 
his  house  a ready  welcome.  In  conversation  he 
was  fluent,  eloquent  and  enthusiastic,  and  his 
language  was  remarkably  pure  and  correct.  He 
was  a finished  classical  scholar,  and  in  his  writ- 
ings is  discernible  the  care  with  which  he  formed 
his  style  upon  the  best  models  of  antiquity. 
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ton  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention , and  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  Uni  ted  States  was  then 
and  there  formed.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  mind 
and  no  pen  more  active  in  framing  this  immortal 
document  than  the  mind  and  the  pen  of  James 
Madison. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  by  a vote  of  eighty-one 
to  seventy-nine,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  several 
States  for  acceptance.  But  grave  solicitude  was 
felt.  Should  it  be  rejected,  we  should  be  left  but  a j 
conglomeration  of  independent  States,  with  but 
little  power  at  home  and  little  respect  abroad.  Mr. 
Madison  was  elected  by  the  convention  to  draw  up  j 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ex-  j 
pounding  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
urging  its  adoption.  There  was  great  opposition 
to  it  at  first,  but  at  length  it  triumphed  over  all,  \ 
and  went  into  effect  in  1789. 

Mr.  Madison  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre-  j 
sentatives  in  the  first  Congress,  and  soon  became 
the  avowed  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  While 
in  New  York  attending  Congress,  he  met  Mrs. 
Todd,  a young  widow  of  remarkable  power  of  fas- 
cination, whom  he  married.  She  was  in  person 
and  character  queenly,  and  probaby  no  lady  has 
thus  far  occupied  so  prominent  a position  in  the 
very  peculiar  society  which  has  constituted  our 
republican  court  as  did  Mrs.  Madison. 

Mr.  Madison  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration 
was  chosen  President.  At  this  time  the  encroach-  j 
ments  of  England  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  i 
war.  British  orders  in  council  destroyed  our  com- 
merce, and  our  flag  was  exposed  to  constant  insult. 
Mr.  Madison  was  a man  of  peace.  Scholarly  in 
his  taste,  retiring  in  his  disposition,  war  had  no 
charms  for  him.  But  the  meekest  spirit  can  be 
roused.  It  makes  one’s  blood  boil,  even  now,  to 
think  of  an  American  ship  brought  to  upon  the 
ocean  by  the  guns  of  an  English  cruiser.  A 
young  lieutenant  steps  on  board  and  orders  the 
crew  to  be  paraded  before  him.  With  great  non- 
chalance he  selects  any  number  whom  he  may 
please  to  designate  as  British  subjects,  orders  them 
down  the  ship’s  side  into  his  boat,  and  places  them 
on  the  gundeck  of  his  man-of-war,  to  fight,  by  j 
compulsion,  the  battles  of  England.  This  right  j 


i of  search  and  impressment  no  efforts  of  our  Gov- 
| eminent  could  induce  the  British  cabinet  to  re- 
j linquish. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1S12,  President  Madison 
gave  his  approval  to  an  act  of  Congress  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Federal  party  to  the  war,  the 
country  in  general  approved;  and  Mr.  Madison, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  was  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his  second  term 
of  office.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the 
various  adventures  of  this  war  on  the  land  and  on 
the  water.  Our  infant  na\y  then  laid  the  found- 
ations of  its  renown  in  grappling  with  the  most 
formidable  power  which  ever  swept  the  seas.  The 
contest  commenced  in  earnest  by  the  appearance 
of  a British  fleet,  early  in  February,  1813,  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  declaring  nearly  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  under  blockade. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  services  as 
mediator.  America  accepted;  England  refused. 
A British  force  of  five  thousand  men  lauded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patuxet  River,  near  its  entrance  into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  marched  rapidly,  by  way  of 
Bladensburg,  upon  Washington. 

The  straggling  little  city  of  Washington  was 
thrown  into  consternation.  The  cannon  of  the 
brief  conflict  at  Bladensburg  echoed  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  whole  population 
fled  from  the  city.  The  President,  leaving  Mrs. 
Madison  in  the  White  House,  with  her  carriage 
drawn  up  at  the  door  to  await  his  speedy  return, 
hurried  to  meet  the  officers  in  a council  of  war. 
He  met  our  troops  utterly  routed,  and  he  could  not 
go  back  without  danger  of  being  captured.  But 
few  hours  elapsed  ere  the  Presidential  Mansion, 
the  Capitol,  and  all  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington were  in  flames. 

The  war  closed  after  two  years  of  fighting,  and 
on  February  13,  1815,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent.  On  the 4th  of  March.  1817,  his 
second  term  of  office  expired,  and  he  resigned  the 
Presidential  chair  to  his  friend,  James  Monroe. 
He  retired  to  his  beautiful  home  at  Montpelier,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  daj-s.  On  June 
28,  1S36,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  he  fell 
asleep  in  death.  Mrs.  Madison  died  July  12,  1849. 
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AMES  MONROE,  the  fifth  President  of  the  1 
United  States,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Ya.,  April  28,  1758.  His  early  life 
was  passed  at  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  an-  j 
cestors  had  for  many  years  resided  in  the  province 
in  which  he  was  born.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  in  process  of  completing  his  educa-  , 
tiou  at  William  and  Mary  College,  the  Colonial  j 
Congress,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  to  deliberate 
upon  the  unjust  and  manifold  oppressions  of  Great 
Britain,  declared  the  separation  of  the  Colonies, 
and  promulgated  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Had  he  been  born  ten  years  before,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  celebrated  instrument.  At  this 
time  he  left  school  and  enlisted  among  the  pa- 
triots. 

He  joined  the  army  when  everything  looked 
hopeless  and  gloomy.  The  number  of  deserters 
increased  from  day  to  day.  The  invading  armies  , 
came  pouring  in,  and  the  Tories  not  only  favored 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  but  disheartened 
he  new  recruits,  who  were  sufficiently  terrified 
u.t  the  prospect  of  contending  with  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  deem  invincible. 
To  such  brave  spirits  as  James  Monroe,  who  went 
ight  onward  undismayed  through  difficulty  and 
Janger,  the  ■ United  States  owe  their  political 
emancipation.  The  young  cadet  joined  the  ranks 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  injured  country, 
with  a firm  determination  to  live  or  die  in  her  j 
strife  for  liberty.  Firmly,  yet  sadly,  he  shared  in 
the  melancholy  retreat  from  Harlem  Heights 
and  White  Plains,  and  accompanied  the  dispirited 
army  as  it  fled  before  its  foes  through  New  Jersey. 
In  four  months  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  patriots  had  been  beaten  in  seven 
battles.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  led  the  van- 
guard, and  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  the  enemy 
he  received  a wound  in  the  left  shoulder.  I 


As  a reward  for  his  bravery,  Mr.  Monroe  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  of  infantry,  and,  having  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  he  rejoined  the  army. 
He,  however,  receded  from  the  line  of  promotion 
by  becoming  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  Ford  Ster- 
ling. During  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778, 
in  the  actions  of  Brandj-wine,  Germantown  and 
Monmouth,  he  continued  aide-de-camp;  but  be- 
coming desirous  to  regain  his  position  in  the 
army,  he  exerted  himself  to  collect  a regiment  for 
the  Virginia  line.  This  scheme  failed,  owing  to 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  State.  Upon  this 
failure  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
that  period  Governor,  and  pursued  with  consid- 
erable ardor  the  study  of  common  law.  He  did 
not,  however,  entirely  lay  aside  the  knapsack  for 
the  green  bag,  but  on  the  invasion  of  the  enemy 
served  as  a volunteer  during  the  two  years  of  his 
legal  pursuits. 

I11  1782  he  was  elected  from  King  George 
County  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  by  that  body  he  was  elevated  to  a seat  in  the 
Executive  Council.  He  was  thus  honored  with 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  having  at  this  early  period 
displayed  some  of  that  ability  and  aptitude  for 
legislation  which  were  afterward  employed  with 
unremitting  energy  for  the  public  good,  he  was 
in  the  succeeding  year  chosen  a member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Deeply  as  Mr.  Monroe  felt  the  imperfections  of 
the  old  Confederacy,  he  was  opposed  to  the  new 
Constitution,  thinking,  with  many  others  of  the 
Republican  party,  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  Central  Government,  and  not  enough  to  the 
individual  States.  Still  he  retained  the  esteem 
of  his  friends  who  were  its  warm  supporters,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  secured  its 
adoption.  In  1789  he  became  a member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  office  he  held  for 
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four  years.  Every  month  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the 
nation,  the  Federal  and  the  Republican,  was 
growing  more  distinct.  The  differences  which 
now  separated  them  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  sympathy  with  France,  and 
also  in  favor  of  such  a strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  give  the  Central  Government  as  j 
little  power,  and  the  State  Governments  as  much 
power,  as  the  Constitution  would  warrant;  while 
the  Federalists  sympathized  with  England,  and 
were  in  favor  of  a liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  give  as  much  power  to  the 
Central  Government  as  that  document  could  pos- 
sibly authorize. 

W ashington  was  then  President.  England  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  against  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  All  Europe 
was  drawn  into  the  conflict.  We  were  feeble  and 
far  away.  Washington  issued  a proclamation  of 
neutrality  between  these  contending  powers. 
France  had  helped  us  in  the  struggles  for  our 
liberties.  All  the  despotisms  of  Europe  were  now 
combined  to  prevent  the  French  from  escaping 
from  a tyranny  a thousand- fold  worse  than  that 
which  we  had  endured.  Col.  Monroe,  more  mag- 
nanimous than  prudent,  was  anxious  that,  at 
whatever  hazard,  we  should  help  our  old  allies  in 
their  extremity.  It  was  the  impulse  of  a gener- 
ous and  noble  nature,  and  Washington,  who  could 
appreciate  such  a character,  showed  his  calm,  se-  ' 
rene,  almost  divine,  greatness,  by  appointing  that 
very  James  Monroe  who  was  denouncing  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government,  as  the  minister  of  that 
Government  to  the  Republic  of  France.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  welcomed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  France  with  the  most  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstration. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Monroe  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
held  the  office  for  three  years.  He  was  again 
sent  to  France  to  co-operate  with  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston in  obtaining  the  vast  territory  then  known 
as  the  province  of  Louisiana,  which  F'rance  had 
but  shortly  before  obtained  from  Spain.  Their 
united  efforts  were  successful.  For  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the 


entire  territory  of  Orleans  and  district  of  Loui- 
siana were  added  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
probably  the  largest  transfer  of  real  estate  which 
was  ever  made  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

From  France  Mr.  Monroe  went  to  England  to 
obtain  from  that  country  some  recognition  of  oui 
rights  as  neutrals,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
those  odious  impressments  of  our  seamen.  But 
England  was  unrelenting.  He  again  returned  to 
England  on  the  same  mission,  but  could  receive 
no  redress.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  was 
again  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  he  soon 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  under  Madison.  While  in  this  office  war 
with  England  was  declared,  the  Secretary  of  War 
resigned,  and  during  these  trying  times  the 
duties  of  the  War  Department  were  also  put  upon 
him.  He  was  truly  the  armor-bearer  of  President 
Madison,  and  the  most  efficient  business  man  in 
his  cabinet.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  he  re- 
signed the  Department  of  War,  but  continued  in 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  expira- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison’s  administration.  At  the 
election  held  the  previous  autumn,  Mr.  Monroe 
himself  had  been  chosen  President  with  but  little 
opposition,  and  upon  March  4,  1S17,  he  was  in- 
augurated. Four  years  later  he  was  elected  for 
a second  term. 

Among  the  important  measures  of  his  Presi- 
dency were  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  famous 
“ Monroe  doctrine.”  This  doctrine  was  enun- 
ciated by  him  in  1823,  and  was  as  follows:  “ That 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
European  powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety,”  and  that  “ we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  or 
controlling  American  governments  or  provinces 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a manifestation  by 
European  powers  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.” 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term,  Mr.  Monroe- re- 
tired to  his  home  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  un- 
til 1830,  when  he  went  to  New  Vork  to  live  with 
his  son-in-law.  I11  that  city  he  died,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1831. 
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OHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  the  sixth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  rural 
home  of  his  honored  father,  John  Adams,  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  on  the  iitliof  July,  1767.  His 
mother,  a woman  of  exalted  worth,  watched  over 
his  childhood  during  the  almost  constant  ab- 
sence of  his  father.  When  but  eight  years  of 
age,  he  stood  with  his  mother  on  an  eminence, 
listening  to  the  booming  of  the  great  battle  on 
Bunker’s  Hill,  and  gazing  out  upon  the  smoke 
and  flames  billowing  up  from  the  conflagration  of 
Charlestown. 

When  but  eleven  years  old  he  took  a tearful 
adieu  of  his  mother,  to  sail  with  his  father  for  Ku-  | 
rope,  through  a fleet  of  hostile  British  cruisers.  j 
The  bright,  animated  boy  spent  a year  and  a-half 
in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  associated  with 
Franklin  and  Lee  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
His  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  he  received  from  them  flat- 
tering marks  of  attention. 

John  Adams  had  scarcely  returned  to  this 
country,  in  1779,  ere  he  was  again  sent  abroad. 
Again  John  Quincy  accompanied  his  father.  At 
Paris  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  great  dil- 
igence for  six  months,  and  then  accompanied  his 
father  to  Holland,  where  he  entered  first  a school 
in  Amsterdam,  then  the  University  at  Leyden. 
About  a year  from  this  time,  in  1781,  when  the 
manly  boy  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Dana,  our  Minister  to  the  Rus- 
sian court,  as  his  private  secretary. 

In  this  school  of  incessant  labor  and  of  ennobl- 
ing culture  he  spent  fourteen  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Holland,  through  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  This  long  journey  he 
took  alone  in  the  winter,  when  in  his  sixteenth 
.year.  Again  he  resumed  his  studies,  under  a pri- 
vate tutor,  at  The  Hague.  Then,  in  the  spring  of 
1782,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris,  travel- 
ing leisurely,  and  forming  acquaintances  with  the 
most  distinguished  men  on  the  continent,  examin- 


ing architectural  remains,  galleries  of  paintings, ' 
and  all  renowned  works  of  art.  At  Paris  he 
again  became  associated  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  all  lands  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
loftiest  temporal  themes  which  can  engross  the 
human  mind.  After  a short  visit  to  England  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  consecrated  all  his  energies 
to  study  until  May,  17S5,  when  he  returned  to 
America  to  finish  his  education. 

Upon  leaving  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  studied  law  for  three  years.  In  June, 
1794,  being  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  by  Washington  Resident  Min- 
ister at  the  Netherlands.  Sailing  from  Boston  in 
July,  he  reached  Loudon  in  October,  where  he 
was  immediate^  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of 
Messrs.  Jay  & Pinckney,  assisting  them  in  nego- 
tiating a commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
'After  thus  spending  a fortnight  in  London,  he 
proceeded  to  The  Hague. 

In  July,  1797,  he  left  The  Hague  to  go  to  Por- 
tugal as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  On  his  way  to 
Portugal,  upon  arriving  in  London,  he  met  with 
despatches  directing  him  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  but 
requesting  him  to  remain  in  London  until  he 
should  receive  his  instructions.  While  waiting 
he  was  married  to  an  American  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  been  previously  engaged — Miss  Louisa  Cath- 
erine Johnson,  a daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson, 
American  Consul  in  London,  and  a lady  en- 
dowed with  that  beauty  and  those  accomplish- 
ments which  eminently  fitted  her  to  move  in  the 
elevated  sphere  for  which  she  wTas  destined.  He 
reached  Berlin  with  his  wife  in  November,  1797, 
where  he  remained  until  July,  1799,  when,  hav- 
ing fulfilled  all  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  so- 
licited his  recall. 

Soon  after  his  return,  in  1802,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  from  Boston,  and 
then  was  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  for 
six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1804.  His  rep- 
utation, his  ability  and  his  experience  placed 
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him  immediately  among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  members  of  that  body. 

In  1S09,  Madison  succeeded  Jefierson  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  he  immediately  nominated 
John  Quincy  Adams  Minister  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
Resigning  his  professorship  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, he  embarked  at  Boston  in  August,  1S09. 

While  in  Russia,  Mr.  Adams  was  an  intense  ' 
student.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage  and  history  of  Russia;  to  the  Chinese  trade; 
to  the  European  system  of  weights,  measures  and  1 
coins;  to  the  climate  and  astronomical  observa-  j 
tions:  while  he  kept  up  a familiar  acquaintance  ' 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  In  all  the 
universities  of  Europe,  a more  accomplished 
scholar  could  scarcely  be  found.  All  through 
life  the  Bible  constituted  an  important  part  of  his 
studies.  It  was  his  rule  to  read  five  chapters 
evenr  day. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1 S 1 7 , Mr.  Monroe  took 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  immediately  appointed 
Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State.  Taking  leave  of 
his  numerous  friends  in  public  and  private  life  in  ! 
Europe,  he  sailed  in  June,  1S19,  for  the  United  ! 
States.  On  the  iSth  of  August,  he  again  crossed  j 
the  threshold  of  his  home  in  Quincy.  During  the 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  Mr. 
Adams  continued  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  time  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  i 
second  term  of  office,  new  candidates  began  to  be  j 
presented  for  the  Presidency.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  brought  forward  his  name.  It  was  an  j 
exciting  campaign,  and  party  spirit  was  never 
more  bitter.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  electoral 
votes  were  cast.  Andrew  J ackson  received  ninety-  ! 
nine;  John  Quincy  Adams  eighty-four;  William  ; 
H.  Crawford  forty-one;  and  Henry  Clay  thirty-  , 
seven.  As  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people, 
the  question  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Clay  gave  the  vote  of  Kentucky  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  he  was  elected. 

The  friends  of  all  the  disappointed  candidates 
now  combined  in  a venomous  and  persistent  as- 
sault upon  Mr.  Adams.  There  is  nothing  more 
disgraceful  in  the  past  history  of  our  country  than 
the  abuse  which  was  poured  in  one  uninterrupted 
stream  upon  this  high-minded,  upright  and  pa-  , 


triotie  man.  There  never  was  an  administration 
more  pure  in  principles,  more  conscientiously  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  than 
that  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  and  never,  perhaps, 
was  there  an  administration  more  unscrupulously 
and  outrageously  assailed. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1S.29,  Mr.  Adams  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  An- 
drew Jackson.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected 
Vice-President.  The  slavery  question  now  be- 
gan to  assume  portentous  magnitude.  Mr.  Adams 
returned  to  Quincy  and  to  his  studies,  which  he 
pursued  with  unabated  zeal.  But  lie  was  not 
long  permitted  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  No- 
vember, iSjO,  he  was  elected  Representative  in 
Congress.  For  seventeen  years,  or  until  his  death, 
he  occupied  the  post  as  Representative,  towering 
above  all  his  peers,  ever  read}*  to  do  brave  battle 
for  freedom,  and  winning  the  title  of  “the  Old 
Man  Eloquent.”  Upon  taking  his  seat  in  the 
House,  he  announced  that  he  should  hold  him- 
self bound  to  no  party.  Probably  there  never 
was  a member  more  devoted  to  his  duties.  He 
was  usually  the  first  iu  his  place  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  to  leave  his  seat  in  the  evening. 
Not  a measure  could  be  brought  forward  and  es- 
cape his  scrutiny.  The  battle  which  dir.  Adams 
fought,  almost  singly,  against  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  the  Government  was  sublime  in  its 
moral  daring  and  heroism.  For  persisting  in 
presenting  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
he  was  threatened  with  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury,  with  expulsion  from  the  House,  with  assas- 
sination; but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him,  and 
his  final  triumph  was  complete. 

On  the  a 1st  of  February,  1S4S,  he  rose  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  with  a paper  in  his  hand,  to 
address  the  speaker.  Suddenly  he  fell,  again 
stricken  by  paralysis,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  those  around  him.  For  a time  he  was  sense- 
less, as  he  was  conveyed  to  the  sofa  in  the  ro- 
tunda. With  reviving  consciousness,  he  onened 
his  eyes,  looked  calmly  around  and  said  “ This 
is  the  end  of  earth;’’  then  after  a moment’s  pause 
he  added,  “ I am  content.”  These  were  the  last 
words  of  the  grand  “Old  Man  Eloquent.” 
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('fjl  NDREW  JACKSON,  the  seventh -President 
f I of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Waxhaw 
/ | settlement,  N.  C.,  March  15,  1767,  a few 
days  after  his  father’s  death.  His  parents  were 
poor  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  Waxhaw  settlement,  where  they  lived 
in  deepest  poverty. 

Andrew,  or  Andy,  as  he  was  universally  called, 
grew  up  a very  rough,  rude,  turbulent  boy.  His 
features  were  coarse,  his  form  ungainly,  and  there 
was  but  very  little  in  his  character  made  visible 
which  was  attractive. 

When  only  thirteen  years  old  he  joined  the 
volunteers  of  Carolina  against  the  British  invasion. 
In  17S1,  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  captured 
and  imprisoned  for  a time  at  Camden.  A British 
officer  ordered  him  to  brush  his  mud-spattered 
boots.  “lam  a prisoner  of  war,  not  your  serv- 
ant,’’ was  the  reply  of  the  dauntless  boy, 

Andrew  supported  himself  in  various  ways,  such 
as  working  at  the  saddler’s  trade,  teaching  school, 
and  clerking  in  a general  store,  until  1784,  when 
he  entered  a law  office  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He, 
however,  gave  more  attention  to  the  wild  amuse- 
ments of  the  times  than  to  his  studies.  In  1788, 
he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  Western  District 
of  North  Carolina,  of  which  Tennessee  was  then 
a part.  This  involved  many  long  journeys  amid  | 
dangers  of  every  kind,  but  Andrew  Jackson  never  1 
knew  fear,  and  the  Indians  had  no  desire  to  re- 
peat a skirmish  with  “Sharp  Knife.’’ 

In  1791,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married  to  a woman 
who  supposed  herself  divorced  from  her  former 
husband.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  | 
two  years  later,  to  find  that  the  conditions,  of  the 
divorce  had  just  been  definitely  settled  by  the 
first  husband.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed a second  time,  but  the  occurrence  was 
often  used  by  his  enemies  to  bring  Mr.  Jackson 
into  disfavor.  . I 


In  January,  1796,  the  Territoiy  of  Tennessee 
then  containing  nearly  eighty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  people  met  in  convention  at  Knoxville 
to  frame  a constitution.  Five  were  sent  from 
each  of  the  eleven  counties.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  one  of  the  delegates.  The  new  State  was 
entitled  'to  but  one  member  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  Andrew  Jackson  was  chosen 
that  member.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Congress  then  held  its  ses- 
sions, a distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles. 

Jackson  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  Jefferson  was  his  idol.  Pie  ad- 
mired Bonaparte,  loved  France,  and  hated  Eng- 
land. As  Mr.  Jackson  took  his  seat,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, whose  second  term  of  office  was  then 
expiring,  delivered  his  last  speech  to  Congress. 
A committee  drew  up  a complimentary  address  in 
reply.  Andrew  Jackson  did  not  approve  of  the 
address,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  voted 
against  it.  He  was  not  willing  to  say  that  Gen. 
Washington’s  administration  had  been  “wise, 
firm  and  patriotic.’’ 

Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1797,  but  soon  resigned  and  returned 
home.  Soon  after  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State,  which  position  he 
held  for  six  years. 

When  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  com- 
menced, Madison  occupied  the  Presidential  chair. 
Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to  the  President  that  there 
was  an  unknown  man  in  the  West,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  who  would  do  credit  to  a commission  if  one 
were  conferred  upon  him.  Just  at  that  time  Gen. 
Jackson  offered  his  sendees  and  those  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  volunteers.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  troops  were  assembled  at  Nashville. 

As  the  British  were  hourly  expected  to  make 
an  attack  upon  New  Orleans,  where  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson was  in  command,  he  was  ordered  to  de- 
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scend  the  river  with  fifteen  hundred  troops  to  aid 
Wilkinson.  The  expedition  reached  Natchez, 
and  after  a delay  of  several  weeks  there  without 
accomplishing  anything,  the  men  were  ordered 
back  to  their  homes.  But  the  energy  Gen.  Jack- 
son  had  displayed,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
comfort  of  his  soldiers,  won  for  him  golden  opin- 
ions, and  he  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
State.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  his  tough- 
ness gave  him  the  nickname  of  “Old  Hickory.” 

Soon  after  this,  while  attempting  to  horsewhip 
Col.  Thomas  Benton  for  a remark  that  gentleman 
made  about  his  taking  part  as  second  in  a duel 
in  which  a younger  brother  of  Benton’s  was  en- 
gaged, he  received  two  severe  pistol  wounds. 
While  he  was  lingering  upon  a bed  of  suffering, 
news  came  that  the  Indians,  who  had  combined 
under  Tecumseh  from  Florida  to  the  Lakes  to  ex- 
terminate the  white  settlers,  were  committing  the 
most  awful  ravages.  Decisive  action  became  nec- 
essary. Gen.  Jackson,  with  his  fractured  bone 
just  beginning  to  heal,  his  arm  in  a sling,  and 
unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assistance, 
gave  his  amazing  energies  to  the  raising  of  an 
army  to  rendezvous  at  Fayettesville,  Ala. 

The  Creek  Indians  had  established  a strong 
fort  on  one  of  the  bends  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
near  the  center  of  Alabama,  about  fifty  miles  be- 
low Ft.  Strother.  With  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men,  Gen.  Jackson  traversed  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness in  a march  of  eleven  days.  He  reached  their 
fort,  called  Tohopeka  or  Horse-shoe,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1814.  The  bend  of  the  river  enclosed 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  tangled  forest  and 
wild  ravine.  Across  the  narrow  neck  the  Indians 
had  constructed  a formidable  breastwork  of  logs 
and  brush.  Here  nine  hundred  warriors,  with 
an  ample  supply  of  arms,  were  assembled. 

The  fort  was  stormed.  The  fight  was  utterly 
desperate.  Not  an  Indian  would  accept  quarter. 
When  bleeding  and  dying,  they  would  fight  those 
who  endeavored  to  spare  their  lives.  From  ten 
in  the  morning  until  dark  the  battle  raged.  The 
carnage  was  awful  and  revolting.  Some  threw 
themselves  into  the  river;  but  the  unerring  bul- 
lets struck  their  heads  as  they  swam.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  nine  hundred  warriors  was 
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killed.  A few,  probably,  in  the  night  swam 
the  river  and  escaped.  This  ended  the  war. 

This  closing  of  the  Creek  War  enabled  us  to 
concentrate  all  our  militia  upon  the  British,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Indians.  No  man  of  less 
resolute  will  than  Gen.  Jackson  could  have  con- 
ducted this  Indian  campaign  to  so  successful  an 
issue.  Immediately  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General. 

Late  in  August,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men  on  a rushing  march,  Gen.  Jackson  went  to 
Mobile.  A British  fleet  went  from  Pensacola, 
landed  a force  upon  the  beach,  anchored  near  the 
little  fort,  and  from  both  ship  and  shore  com- 
menced a furious  assault.  The  battle  was  long 
and  doubtful.  At  length  one  of  the  ships  was 
blown  up  and  the  rest  retired. 

Garrisoning  Mobile,  where  he  had  taken  his 
little  army,  he  moved  his  troops  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  soon  ensued, 
was  in  reality  a very  arduous  campaign.  This 
won  for  Gen.  Jackson  an  imperishable  name. 
Here  his  troops,  which  numbered  about  four 
thousand  men,  won  a signal  victor)'  over  the 
British  army  of  about  nine  thousand.  His  loss 
was  but  thirteen,  while  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
twenty-six  hundred. 

The  name  of  Gen.  Jackson  soon  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Presidency, 
but  in  1S24  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Adams. 
He  was,  however,  successful  in  the  election  ol 
1S2S,  and  was  re-elected  for  a second  term  in 
1S32.  In  1S29,  just  before  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  he  met  with  the  most  terrible 
affliction  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  a devotion  which  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.  From  the  shock  of  her 
death  he  never  recovered.  . 

His  administration  was  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  our  country — applauded 
by  one  party,  condemned  by  the  other.  No  man 
had  more  bitter  enemies  or  warmer  friends.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  two  terms  of  office  he  retired 
to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  died  June  8,  1845.  The 
last  years  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  life  were  those  of  a de- 
voted Christian  man. 
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ft  /j  ART  IN  VANBUREN,  the  eighth  Presi- 
I V dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Kin- 
j(^  derhook,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  17S2.  He 
died  at  the  same  place,  July  24,  1S62.  His  body 
rests  in  the  cemetery  at  Kinderhook.  Above  it  is 
a plain  granite  shaft,  fifteen  feet  high,  bearing  a 
simple  inscription  about  half-way  up  on  one  face. 
The  lot  is  unfenced,  unbordered  or  unbounded 
by  shrub  or  flower. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  life  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  of  romantic  interest.  He  fought  no  battles, 
engaged  in  no  wild  adventures.  Though  his  life 
was  stormy  in  political  and  intellectual  conflicts,  i 
and  he  gained  many  signal  victories,  his  days  j 
passed  uneventful  in  those  incidents  which  give 
zest  to  biography.  PI  is  ancestors,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, were  of  Dutch  origin,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  from  Holland  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  Plis  father  was  a farmer,  residing 
in  the  old  town  of  Kinderhook.  His  mother,  also 
of  Dutch  lineage,  was  a woman  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  exemplary  piety. 

He  was  decidedly  a precocious  boy,  developing 
unusual  activity,  vigor  and  strength  of  mind.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  finished  his  academic 
studies  in  his  native  village,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  As  he  had  not  a collegiate  educa- 
tion, seven  years  of  study  in  a law-office  were  re- 
quired of  him  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  Inspired  with  a lofty  ambition,  and  con- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
indefatigable  industry'.  After  spending  six  years 
in  an  office  in  his  native  village,  he  went  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  for  the 
seventh  year. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  twenty-one  years 


of  age,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  na- 
tive village.  The  great  conflict  between  the  Fedeial 
and  Republican  parties  was  then  at  its  height. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  from  the  beginning  a politi- 
cian. He  had,  perhaps,  imbibed  that  spirit  while 
listening  to  the  many  discussions  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  his  father’s  hotel.  He  was  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  Jefferson,  and  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently espoused  the  cause  of  State  Rights,  though 
at  that  time  the  Federal  party  held  the  supremacy 
both  in  his  town  and  State. 

His  success  and  increasing  reputation  led  him 
after  six  years  of  practice  to  remove  to  Hudson, 
the  county^  seat  of  his  county.  Plere  he  spent 
seven  years,  constantly  gaining  strength  by  con- 
tending in  the  courts  with  some  of  the  ablest  men 
who  have  adorned  the  Bar  of  his  State. 

Just  before  leaving  Kinderhook  for  Hudson,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  married  a lady  alike  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  After  twelve  short 
years  she  sank  into  the  grave,  a victim  of  con- 
sumption, leaving  her  husband  and  four  sons  to 
weep  over  her  loss.  For  twenty-five  years,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  an  earnest,  successful,  assiduous 
lawyer.  The  record  of  those  years  is  barren  in 
items  of  public  interest.  In  1S12,  when  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  gave  his  strenuous  support  to  Mr.  Madison’s 
administration.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  At- 
torney-General, and  the  next  year  moved  to  Al- 
bany, the  capital  of  the  State. 

While  he  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  avow  that  true  democracy  did 
not  require  that  1 ‘universal  suffrage’  ’ which  admits 
the  vile,  the  degraded,  the  ignorant,  to  the  right 
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of  governing  the  Slate.  In  true  consistency  with 
his  ik-rtocr^tie  principles,  lie  contended  that,  while 
the  path,  leading  to  the  privilege  of  voting  should 
be  open  to  every  man  without  distinction,  no  one 
should  be  invested  with  that  sacred  prerogative 
unless  he  were  in  some  degree  qualified  for  it  by 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  some  property  interests  in 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

In  1S21  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  a 
seat  in  the  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
his  native  State.  His  course  in  this  convention 
secured  the  approval  of  men  of  all  parties.  No 
one  could  doubt  the  singleness  of  his  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  lie 
rose  at  once  to  a conspicuous  position  as  ail  active 
and  useful  legislator. 

In  1S27,  John  Quincy  Adams  being  then  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  re-elected 
to  the  Senate.  He  had  been  from  the  beginning 
a determined  opposer  of  the  administration,  adopt- 
ing the  “State  Rights’  ’ view  in  opposition  to  what 
wasdeemed  the  Federal  proclivities  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1S2S,  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  accordingly  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Probably  no  one  in  the 
United  States  contributed  so  much  towards  eject- 
ing John  Q.  Adams  from  the  Presidential  chair, 
and  placing  in  it  Andrew  Jackson,  as  did  Martin 
Van  Buren.  Whether  entitled  to  the  reputation 
or  not,  he  certainly  was  regarded  throughout  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  most  skillful,  sagacious 
and  cunning  of  politicians.  It  was  supposed  that 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  how  to  touch  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  how  to  pull  all  the  wires  to 
put  his  machinery  in  motion,  and  how  to  organize 
a political  army  which  would  secretly  and  stealth- 
ily accomplish  the  most  gigantic  results.  By  these 
powers  it  is  said  that  he  outwitted  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Webster,  and  secured  results  which 
few  then  thought  could  be  accomplished. 

When  Andrew’  Jackson  was  elected  President 
he  appointed  Mr.  Van  Buren  Secretary  of  State. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1831,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  Minister  to  England,  where 
• he  went  the  same  autumn.  The  Senate,  however, 


when  it  met,  refused  to  ratify  the  nomination,  and 
he  returned  home,  apparently  untroubled.  Later 
he  was  nominated  Vice-President  in  the  place  of 
Calhoun,  at  the  re-election  of  President  Jackson, 
and  with  smiles  for  all  and  frowns  for  none,  he 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  that  Senate  which  had 
refused  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  ambassador. 

His  rejection  by  the  Senate  roused  all  the  zeal 
of  President  Jackson  in  behalf  of  his  repudiated 
favorite;  and  this,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
cause  secured  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1S36,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  succeed  Gen.  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  by  a handsome  majority, 
to  the  delight  of  the  retiring  President.  ‘ ‘Leaving 
New  York  out  of  the  canvass,’’  says  Mr.  Parton, 
“the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency 
was  as  much  the  act  of  Gen.  Jackson  as  though 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  upon  him  the  power 
to  appoint  a successor.” 

His  administration  was  filled  with  exciting 
events.  The  insurrection  in  Canada,  which 
threatened  to  involve  this  country  in  war  with 
England,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  finally  the  great  commercial  panic  which 
spread  over  the  country,  all  were  trials  of  his  wis- 
dom. The  financial  distress  was  attributed  to 
the  management  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
brought  the  President  into  such  disfavor  that  he 
failed  of  re-election,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1S41,  he  retired  from  the  presidency. 

With  the  exception  of  being  nominated  for  the 
* Presidency  by  the  “Free  Soil”  Democrats  in  184S, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  lived  quietly  upon  his  estate  until 
his  death.  He  had  ever  been  a prudent  man,  of 
frugal  habits,  and,  living  within  his  income,  had 
now  fortunately  a competence  for  his  declining 
years.  From  his  fine  estate  at  Lindenwald,  he 
still  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  until  his  death, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  he  resided  at  Lindenwald,  a gentleman  of 
leisure,  of  culture  and  wealth,  enjoying  in  a 
healthy  old  age  probably  far  more  happiness  than 
he  had  before  experienced  amid  the  stormy  scenes 
of  his  active  life. 
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ILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  the  ninth  j 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
at  Berkeley,  Ya.,  February  9,  1773.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  in  comparatively 
opulent  circumstances,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  George  Washington,  was  early 
elected  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of  Vir- 
ginia in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
crown.  In  the  celebrated  Congress  of  1775,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  and  John  Hancock  were  both 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Speaker. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  subsequently  chosen  Gov-  j 
ernor  of  Virginia,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  His 
son  William  Henry,  of  course,  enjoyed  in  child- 
hood all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  intel- 
lectual and  cultivated  society  could  give.  Hav- 
ing received  a thorough  common-school  educa-  : 
tion,  he  entered  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  honor  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  then  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to 
study  medicine  under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  the  guardianship  of  Robert  Morris,  both  of 
whom  were,  with  his  father,  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  troubles,  and 

notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
...  1 
he  abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  entered  the 

army,  having  obtained  a commission  as  Ensign 
from  President  Washington.  He  was  then  but 
nineteen  years  old.  From  that  time  he  passed 
gradually  upward  in  rank  until  he  became  aide 
to  Gen.  Wayne,  after  whose  death  he  resigned 
bis  commission.  He  was  then  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  This  Terri- 
tory was  then  entitled  to  but  one  member  in  Con- 


gress, and  Harrison  was  chosen  to  fill  that  position 
I11  the  spring  of  1S00  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory was  divided  by  Congress  into  two  portions. 
The  eastern  portion,  comprising  the  region  now 
embraced  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  called  “The 
Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.’’  The  western 
portion,  which  included  what  is  now  called  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  was  called  “the  Indi- 
ana Territory.”  William  Henry  Harrison,  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  John 
Adams  Governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and 
immediately  after  also  Governor  of  Upper  Loui- 
siana. He  was  thus  ruler  over  almost  as  exten- 
sive a realm  as  any  sovereign  upon  the  globe. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
was  invested  with  powers  nearly  dictatorial  over 
the  then  rapidly  increasing  white  population.  The 
ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
these  responsible  duties  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  four  times  appointed  to  this 
office — first  by  John  Adams,  twice  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  afterwards  by  President  Madison. 

When  he  began  his  administration  there  were 
but  three  white  settlements  in  that  almost  bound- 
less region,  now  crowded  with  cities  and  resound- 
ing with  all  the  tumult  of  wealth  and  traffic. 
One  of  these  settlements  was  on  the  Ohio,  nearly 
opposite  Louisville;  one  at  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash;  and  the  third  was  a French  settlement. 

The  vast  wilderness  over  which  Gov.  Harrison 
reigned  was  filled  with  many  tribes  of  Indians. 
About  the  year  1806,  two  extraordinary  men, 
twin  brothers  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  rose  among 
them.  One  of  these  was  called  Tecumseh,  or 
“ the  Crouching  Panther;”  the  other  Olliwa- 
checa,  or  “the  Prophet.”  Tecumseh  was  not 
only  an  Indian  warrior,  but  a man  of  great  sagac- 
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itv,  far-reaching  foresight  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  might  en- 
gage. His  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  an  orator, 
who  could  sway  the  feelings  of  the  untutored  In- 
dians as  the  gale  tossed  the  tree-tops  beneath 
which  they  dwelt.  With  an  enthusiasm  unsur- 
passed by  Peter  the  Hermit  rousing  Europe  to  the 
crusades,  he  went  from  tribe  to  tribe,  assuming 
that  he  was  specially  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

Gov.  Harrison  made  many  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indians,  but  at  last  war  came,  and  at 
Tippecanoe  the  Indians  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  October  28,  1812,  his  army  began  its 
march.  When  near  the  Prophet’s  town,  three 
Indians  of  rank  made  their  appearance  and  in- 
quired why  Gov.  Harrison  was  approaching  them 
in  so  hostile  an  attitude.  After  a short  confer- 
ence, arrangements  were  made  for  a meeting  the 
next  day  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace. 

But  Gov.  Harrison  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  character  to  be  deceived  by  such 
protestations.  Selecting  a favorable  spot  for  his 
night’s  encampment,  he  took  every  precaution 
against  surprise.  His  troops  were  posted  in  a 
hollow  square  and  slept  upon  their  arms.  The 
wakeful  Governor,  between  three  and  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  had  risen,  and  was  sitting- 
in  conversation  with  his  aides  by  the  embers 
of  a waning  fire.  It  was  a chill,  cloudy  morning, 
with  a drizzling  rain.  In  the  darkness,  the  In- 
dians had  crept  as  near  as  possible,  and  just  then, 
with  a savage  yell,  rushed,  with  all  the  despera- 
tion which  superstition  and  passion  most  highly 
inflamed  could  give,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
little  army.  The  savages  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided with  guns  and  ammunition  by  the  English, 
and  their  war-whoop  wTas  accompanied  by  a 
shower  of  bullets. 

The  camp-fires  were  instantly  extinguished,  as 
the  light  aided  the  Indians  in  their  aim,  and 
Gen.  Harrison’s  troops  stood  as  immovable  as 
the  rocks  around  them  until  day  dawned,  when 
they  made  a simultaneous  charge  with  the  bayo- 
net and  swept  everything  before  them,  completely 
routing  the  foe. 

Gov.  Harrison  now  had  all  his  energies  tasked 
to  the  utmost.  The  British,  descending  from  the 


Canadas,  were  of  themselves  a very  formidable 
force,  but  with  tlicir  savage  allies  rushing  like 
wolves  from  the  forest,  burning,  plundering,  scalp- 
ing torturing,  the  wide  frontier  was  plunged  into 
a state  of  consternation  which  even  the  most  vivid 
imagination  can  but  faintly  conceive.  Gen.  Hull 
had  made  an  ignominious  surrender  of  his  forces  at 
Detroit.  Under  these  despairing  circumstances, 
Gov.  Harrison  was  appointed  by  President  Madi- 
son Commander -in-Chief  of  the  Northwestern 
Army,  with  orders  to  retake  Detroit  and  to  protect 
the  frontiers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  a man 
in  a situation  demanding  more  energy,  sagacity 
and  courage,  but  he  was  found  equal  to  the 
position,  and  nobly  and  triumphantly  did  he  meet 
all  the  responsibilities. 

In  1S16,  Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  to  rep- 
resent the  District  of  Ohio.  In  Congress  he  proved 
an  active  member,  and  whenever  he  spoke  it  was 
with  a force  of  reason  and  power  of  eloquence 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  members. 

In  1819,  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Ohio,  and  in  1824,  as  one  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tors of  that  State,  he  gave  his  vote  for  Henry 
Clay.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate.  In  1S36  his  friends  brought 
him  forward  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
against  Van  Buren,  but  he  was  defeated.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term,  he  was  re-nom- 
inated  by  his  party,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  Whigs,  with  John  Tyler 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  contest  was  very 
animated.  Gen.  Jackson  gave  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  Harrison’s  election,  but  his  triumph  was 
signal. 

The  cabinet  which  he  formed,  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster at  its  head  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  with  which  any  President  had 
ever  been  surrounded.  Never  were  the  prospects 
of  an  administration  more  flattering,  or  the  hopes 
of  the  country  more  sanguine.  In  the  midst  of 
these  bright  and  joyous  prospects,  Gen.  Harrison 
was  seized  by  a pleurisv-fever,  and  after  a few 
days  of  violent  sickness  died,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
just  one  month  after  his  inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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OHN  TYLER,  the  tenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  born  in  Charles 
City  County,  Ya.,  March  29,  1790.  He  was  j 
the  favored  child  of  affluence  and  high  social  po- 
sition. At  the  earh-  age  of  twelve,  John  entered 
William  aiid  Mary  College,  and  graduated  with 
much  honor  when  but  seventeen  years  old.  After  1 
graduating,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  study  of  law,  partly  with  his  father 
and  partly  with  Edmund  Randolph,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Yirginia. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  His  success  was  rapid  and  as- 
tonishing. It  is  said  that  three  months  had  not 
elapsed  ere  there  was  scarcely  a case  on  the 
docket  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  not  retained. 
When  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  to  a seat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  connected  himself  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  warmly  advocated  the  measures  j 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  For  five  successive  ! 
years  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving 
nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  county. 

When  but  twenty-six^  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  a Member  of  Congress.  Here  he  acted  ear- 
nestly and  ably  with  the  Democratic  party,  oppos-  j 
ing  a national  bank,  internal  improvements  by 
the  General  Government,  and  a protective  tariff; 
advocating  a strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  most  careful  vigilance  over  State 
rights.  His  labors  in  Congress  were  so  arduous 
that  before  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  estate  in 
Charles  City  County  to  recruit  his  health.  He,  i 
however,  soon  after  consented  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  State  Legislature,  where  his  influence  was 
powerful  in  promoting  public  works  of  great 
utility.  With  a reputation  thus  constantly  in- 
creasing, he  was  chosen  by  a very  large  majority 
of  votes  Governor  of  his  native  State.  His  ad- 
ministration was  a signally  successful  one,  and  his 
popularity  secured  his  re-election. 


John  Randolph,  a brilliant,  erratic,  half-crazed 
man,  then  represented  Yirginia  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  A portion  of  the  Democratic 
party-  was  displeased  with  Mr.  Randolph’s  way- 
ward course,  and  brought  forward  John  Tyler  as 
his  opponent,  considering  him  the  only  man  in 
Yirginia  of  sufficient  popularity  to  succeed 
against  the  renowned  orator  of  Roanoke.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  the  victor. 

In  accordance  with  his  professions,  upon  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  the  Senate  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  He  opposed  the  tariff,  and  spoke 
against  and  voted  against  the  bank  as  unconsti- 
tutional; he  strenuously  opposed  all  restrictions 
upon  slavery,  resisting  all  projects  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  General  Government,  and 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr.  Calhoun’s  view 
of  nullification;  he  declared  that  Gen.  Jackson, 
by  his  opposition  to  the  nullifiers,  had  abandoned 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  Such 
was  Mr.  Tyler’s  record  in  Congress — a record  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  avowed. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  There  was  a split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  His  friends  still  regarded  him  as  a 
true  Jeffersonian,  gave  him  a dinner,  and  show- 
ered compliments  upon  him.  He  had  now  at- 
tained the  age  of  forty-six,  and  his  career  had  been 
very  brilliant.  In  consequence  of  his  devotion  to 
public  business,  his  private  affairs  had  fallen  into 
some  disorder,  and  it  was  not  without  satisfac- 
tion that  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  plantation. 
Soon  after  this  lie  removed  to  Williamsburg,  for 
the  better  education  of  his  children,  and  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

By  the  southern  Whigs  he  was  sent  to  the 
national  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  1839  to  nom- 
inate a President.  The  majority  of  votes  were 
given  to  Gen  Harrison,  a genuine  Whig,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  South,  which  wished 
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tor  Renr-.  Clay.  To  conciliate  the  southern 
Whig'S  and  to  secure  tlieir  vote,  the  convention 
tlien  nominated  John  Tyler  for  Vice-President. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Whig'  party  in  the  North;  but  the  Vice- 
President  has  very  little  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment, his  main  and  almost  only  duty  being  to 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  Thus  it 
happened  that  a Whig  President  and,  in  reality, 
a Democratic  Wee-President  were  chosen. 

111  1S41,  Mr.  Tyler  was  inaugurated  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  one  short 
month  from  that  time,  President  Harrison  died, 
and  Mr.  Tyler  thus  found  himself,  to  his  own 
surprise  and  that  of  the  whole  nation,  an  occu- 
pant of  the  Presidential  chair.  Hastening  from 
Williamsburg  to  Washington,  on  the  6th  of 
April  he  was  inaugurated  to  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible office.  He  was  placed  in  a position  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  difficulty.  All  his  long 
life  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  main  principles  of 
the  party’  which  had  brought  him  into  power. 
He  had  ever  been  a consistent,  honest  man,  with 
an  unblemished  record.  Gen.  Harrison  had  se- 
lected a Whig  cabinet.  Should  he  retain  them, 
and  thus  surround  himself  with  counselors  whose 
views  were  antagonistic  to  his  own  ? or,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  he  turn  against  the  party 
which  had  elected  him,  and  select  a cabinet  in 
harmony  with  himself,  and  which  would  oppose 
all  those  views  which  the  Whigs  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare  ? This  was  his  fearful 
dilemma.  Pie  invited  the  cabinet  which  Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  selected  to  retain  their  seats, 
and  recommended  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
that  God  would  guide  and  bless  us. 

The  Whigs  carried  through  Congress  a bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  a fiscal  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  after  ten  days’  delay,  re- 
turned it  with  his  veto.  He  suggested,  however, 
that  he  would  approve  of  a bill  drawn  up  upon 
such  a plan  as  he  proposed.  Such  a bill  was  ac- 
cordingly’ prepared,  and  privately’  submitted  to 
him.  He  gave  it  his  approval.  It  was  passed 
without  alteration,  and  he  sent  it  back  with  his 
veto.  Here  commenced  the  open  rupture.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  provoked  to  this  meas- 


ure by  a published  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Botts,  a distinguished  Virginia  Whig,  who  se* 
verely  touched  the  pride  of  the  President. 

The  opposition  now  exultingly  received  the 
President  into  their  arms.  The  party  which 
elected  him  denounced  him  bitterly’.  All  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Webster, 
resigned.  The  Whigs  of  Congress,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  held  a meeting  and  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
proclaiming  that  all  political  alliance  between  the 
Whigs  and  President  Tyler  was  at  an  end. 

Still  the  President  attempted,  to  conciliate.  He 
appointed  a new  cabinet  of  distinguished  Whigs 
and  Conservatives,  carefully  leaving  out  all  strong 
party’  men.  Mr.  Webster  soon  found  it  necessary’ 
to  resign,  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  his  Whig 
friends.  Thus  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  un- 
fortunate administration  passed  sadly’  away.  No 
one  was  satisfied.  The  land  was  filled  with  mur- 
murs and  vituperation.  Whigs  and  Democrats 
alike  assailed  him.  More  and  more,  however,  he 
brought  himself  into  sympathy  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Democrats,  until  at  the  close  of  his 
term  he  gave  his  whole  influence  to  the  support 
of  Mr.  Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  his 
successor. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1S45,  President  Tyler  re- 
tired from  the  harassments  of  office,,  to  the  regret 
of  neither  party,  and  probably  to  his  own  unspeak- 
able relief.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were 
passed  mainly  in  the  retirement  of  his  beautiful 
home — Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City’  County’, 
Va.  His  first  wife,  Miss  Letitia  Christian,  died 
in  Washington  in  1842;  and  in  June,  1S44, 
he  was  again  married,  at  New  York,  to  Miss  Julia 
Gardiner,  a young  lady  of  many  personal  and 
intellectual  accomplishments. 

When  the  great  Rebellion  rose,  which  the 
State  Rights  and  nullifying  doctrines  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  had  inaugurated,  President  Tyler  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
joined  the  Confederates.  He  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  their  Congress,  and  while  engaged  in 
active  measures  to  destroy,  by’  force  of  arms,  the 
Government  over  which  he  had  once  presided,  he 
was  taken  sick  and  soon  died. 
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AMES  K.  POLK,  the  eleventh  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Meeklenburgh  ; 
County,  N.  C.,  November  2,  1795.  His 
parents  were  Samuel  and  Jane  (Knox)  Polk,  the 
former  a son  of  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  who  located 
at  the  above  place,  as  one  of  the  first  pioneers,  in 
1735.  In  1S06,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
soon  after  followed  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Polk  family,  Samuel  Polk  emigrated  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  farther  west,  to  the  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Duck  River.  Plere,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness,  in  a region  which  was  subsequently 
called  Maury  County,  they  . erected  their  log  huts 
and  established  their  homes.  In  the  hard  toil  of 
a new  farm  in  the  wilderness,  James  K.  Polk 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth. 
His  father,  adding  the  pursuit  of  a surveyor  to 
that  of  a farmer,  gradually  increased  in  wealth, 
until  he  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
region.  His  mother  was  a superior  woman,  of 
strong  common  sense  and  earnest  piety. 

Very  early  in  life  James  developed  a taste  for 
reading,  and  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to  ob- 
tain a liberal  education.  His  mother’s  training  . 
had  made  him  methodical  in  his  habits,  had  taught 
him  punctuality  and  industry,  and  had  inspired 
him  with  lofty  principles  of  morality.  His  health 
was  frail,  and  his  father,  fearing  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  endure  a sedentary  life,  got  a situation 
for  him  behind  the  counter,  hoping  to  fit  him  for 
commercial  pursuits. 

This  was  to  James  a bitter  disappointment.  He 
had  no  taste  for  these  duties,  and  his  dailv  tasks 
were  irksome  in  the  extreme.  He  remained  in  this 
uncongenial  occupation  but  a few  weeks,  when, 
at  his  earnest  solicitation,  his  father  removed 
him  and  made  arrangements  for  him  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies.  Soon  after  he  sent  him  to  Mur- 
freesboro Academy.  With  ardor  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed,  he  pressed  forward  in  his  1 


studies,  and  in  less  than  two  and  a-half  years,  in 
the  autumn  of  1S15,  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  most  exemplar}'  of 
scholars,  punctual  in  ever}'  exercise,  never  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  absent  from  a recitation  or  a 
religious  sendee. 

Mr.  Polk  graduated  in  1S1S,  with  the  highest 
honors,  being  deemed  the  best  scholar  of  his  class, 
both  in  mathematics  and  the  classics.  He  was 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  health  was 
at  this  time  much  impaired  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies.  After  a 
short  season  of  relaxation,  he  went  to  Nashville, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Felix  Grundy,  to  study 
law.  Here  Mr.  Polk  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Andrew  Jackson,  who  resided  on  his  planta- 
tion, the  “Hermitage,”  but  a few  miles  from 
Nashville.  They  had  probably  been  slightly  ac- 
quainted before. 

Mr.  Polk’s  father  was  a Jeffersonian  Republican 
and  Janies  K.  adhered  to  the  same  political  faith. 
He  was  a popular  public  speaker,  and  was  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  address  the  meetings  of  his 
party  friends.  His  skill  as  a speaker  was  such 
that  he  was  popularly  called  the  Napoleon  of  the 
stump.  He  was  a man  of  unblemished  morals, 
genial  and  courteous  in  his  bearing,  and  with  that 
sympathetic  nature  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  oth- 
ers which  gave  him  hosts  of  friends.  In  1823, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
and  gave  his  strong  influence  toward  the  election 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

In  January,  1S24,  Mr.  Polk  married  Miss  Sarah 
Childress,  of  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  His 
bride  was  altogether  worthy  of  him — a lady  of 
beauty  and  culture.  In  the  fall  of  1825  Mr.  Polk 
was  chosen  a member  of  Congress,  and  the  satis- 
faction he  gave  his  constituents  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  fact,  that  for  fourteen  successive  years,  j 
or  until  1839,  he  was  continued  in  that  office.  He  ' 
then  voluntarily  withdrew,  only  that  he  might  | 
accent  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of  Tennessee.  In 
Congress  he  was  a laborious  member,  a frequent 
and  a popular  speaker.  Pie  was  always  in  his 
seat,  always  courteous,  and  whenever  he  spoke 
it  was  always  to  the  point,  without  any  ambitious 
rhetorical  display. 

During  five  sessions  of  Congress  Mr.  Polk  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Strong  passions  were 
roused  and  stormy  scenes  were  witnessed,  but  he 
performed  his  arduous  duties  to  a very  general 
satisfaction,  and  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  was  passed  by  the  House  as  he  withdrew  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1839. 

In  accordance  with  Southern  usage,  Mr.  Polk, 
as  a candidate  for  Governor,  canvassed  the  State. 
He  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1S39,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Nashville. 
I11  1841  his  term  of  office  expired,  and  he  was 
again  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 
was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  Folk  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United  States.  The  1 
verdict  of  the  country  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  exerted  its  influence  upon  Congress, 
and  the  last  act  of  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler  was  to  affix  his  signature  to  a joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  ap- 
proving of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
As  Mexico  still  claimed  Texas  as  one  of  her 
provinces,  the  Mexican  Minister,  Almonte,  im- 
mediately demanded  his  passports  and  left  the 
country,  declaring  the  act  of  the  annexation  to  be 
an  act  hostile  to  Mexico. 

In  his  first  message,  President  Polk  urged  that 
Texas  should  immediately,  by  act  of  Congress,  be 
received  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  States.  In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Taylor  i 
was  sent  with  an  army  into  Texas  to  hold  the 
country.  He  was  first  sent  to  Nueces,  which  the  ; 
Mexicans  said  was  the  western  boundary  of  Tex-  : 
as.  Then  he  was  sent  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
further  west,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  erected 
batteries  which  commanded  the  Mexican  city  of 
Matamoras,  which  was  situated  on  the  western 


banks.  The  anticipated  collision  soon  took  place, 
and  war  was  declared  against  Mexico  by  President 
Polk.  The  war  was  pushed  forward  by  his  ad- 
ministration with  great  vigor.  Gen.  Taylor, 
whose  army  was  first  called  one  of  “ observation,” 
then  of  ‘‘occupation,”  then  of  “invasion,”  was 
sent  forward  to  Monterey.  The  feeble  Mexicans 
in  even-  encounter  were  hopelessly  slaughtered. 
The  day  of  judgment  alone  can  reveal  the  misery 
which  this  war  caused.  It  was  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  that  the  war  was 
brought  on. 

“To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  Mexico 
was  prostrate  before  us.  Her  capital  was  in  our 
hands.  We  now  consented  to  peace  upon  the 
condition  that  Mexico  should  surrender  to  us,  in 
addition  to  Texas,  all  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  of 
Upper  and  Lower  California.  This  new  demand 
embraced,  exclusive  of  Texas,  eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  This  was  an  extent  ol 
territory  equal  to  nine  States  of  the  size  of  New 
York.  Thus  slavery  was  securing  eighteen  ma- 
jestic States  to  be  added  to  the  Union.  There 
were  some  Americans  who  thought  it  all  right; 
there  were  others  who  thought  it  all  wrong.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  we  expended  twenty 
thousand  lives  and  more  than  $100,000,000.  Of 
this  money  $15,000,000  were  paid  to  Mexico. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Polk  retired 
from  office,  having  served  one  term.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday.  On  the  5th,  Gen.  Taylor  was 
inaugurated  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Polk  rode  to 
the  Capitol  in  the  same  carriage  with  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, and  the  same  evening,  with  Mrs.  Polk,  he 
commenced  his  return  to  Tennessee.  He  was 
then  but  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  always 
been  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  and  his 
health  was  good.  With  an  ample  fortune,  a 
choice  library-,  a cultivated  mind,  and  domestic 
ties  of  the  dearest  nature,  it  seemed  as  though 
long  years  of  tranquillity-  and  happiness  were  be- 
fore him.  But  the  cholera — that  fearful  scourge 
— was  then  sweeping  up  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  contracted  the  disease,  dying  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  greatly  mourned  by  his  countrymen. 
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£7ACHARY  TAYLOR,  twelfth  President  of 
l.  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
/O  November,  1784,  in  Orange  County,  Ya. 
His  father,  Col.  Taylor,  was  a Virginian  of 
note,  and  a distinguished  patriot  and  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  When  Zachary  was  an  infant, 
his  father,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky,  where  he  settled  in  the  path- 
less wilderness,  a few  miles  from  Louisville.  In 
this  frontier  home,  away  from  civilization  and  all 
its  refinements,  young  Zachary  could  enjoy  but 
few  social  and  educational  advantages.  When 
six  years  of  age  he  attended  a common  school, 
and  was  then  regarded  as  a bright,  active  boy, 
rather  remarkable  for  bluntness  and  decision  of 
character.  He  was  strong,  fearless  and  self-reli- 
ant, and  manifested  a strong  desire  to  enter  the  : 
army  to  fight  the  Indians,  who  were  ravaging  the 
frontiers.  There  is  little  to  be  recorded  of  the 
uneventful  years  of  his  childhood  on  his  father’s 
large  but  lonely  plantation. 

In  180S,  his  father  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  a commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  he  joined  the  troops  which  were 
stationed  at  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Wilkinson. 
Soon  after  this  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith, 
a young  lady  from  one  of  the  first  families  of 
Maryland. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  in  1812,  Capt.  Taylor  (for  he  had  then 
been  promoted  to  that  rank)  was  put  in  command 
of  Ft.  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles  : 
above  Vincennes.  This  fort  had  been  built  in  the  . 
wilderness  by  Gen.  Harrison,  on  his  march  to 
Tippecanoe.  It  was  one  of  the  first  points  of  at- 
tack by  the  Indians,  led  by  Teeumseh.  Its  garri- 
son consisted  of  a broken  company  of  infantry, 
numbering  fifty  men,  many  of  whom  were  sick. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  Indians, 
stealthily,  and  in  large  numbers,  moved  upon  the 


fort.  Their  approach  was  first  indicated  by  he 
murder  of  two  soldiers  just  outside  of  the  stockade. 
Capt.  Taylor  made  every  possible  preparation  to 
meet  the  anticipated  assault.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, a band  of  fort}-  painted  and  plumed  sav- 
ages came  to  the  fort,  waving  a white  ilag,  and 
informed  Capt.  Taylor  that  in  the  morning  their 
chief  would  come  to  have  a talk  with  him.  It 
was  evident  that  their  object  was  merely  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  things  at  the  fort,  and  Capt. 
Taylor,  well  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  savages, 
kept  them  at  a distance. 

The  sun  went  down;  the  savages  disappeared; 
the  garrison  slept  upon  their  arms.  One  hour 
before  midnight  the  war-whoop  burst  from  a 
thousand  lips  in  the  forest  around,  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  rush  of  the 
foe.  Every  man,  sick  and  well,  sprang  to  hi', 
post.  Every  man  knew  that  defeat  was  not 
merely  death,  but,  in  the  case  of  capture,  death  by 
the  most  agonizing  and  prolonged  torture.  No 
pen  can  describe,  no  imagination  can  conceive,  the 
scenes  which  ensued.  The  savages  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  one  of  the  block-houses.  Until  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  this  awful  conflict  con- 
tinued, when  the  savages,  baffled  at  every  point 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  retired. 
Capt.  Taylor,  for  this  gallant  defense,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  by  brevet. 

Until  the  close  of  the  war,  Maj.  Taylor  was 
placed  in  such  situations  that  he  saw  but  little 
more  of  active  service.  He  was  sent  far  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  to  Ft.  Craw- 
ford, on  Fox  River,  which  empties  into  Green 
Bay.  Here  there  was  little  to  be  done  but  to 
wear  away  the  tedious  hours  as  one  best  could. 
There  were  no  books,  no  society,  no  intellectual 
stimulus.  Thus  with  him  the  uneventful  years 
rolled  on.  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  In  the  Black  Hawk  War,  which  re- 
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suited,  iu  the  capture  of  that  renowned  chieftain 
Col.  Taylor  took  a subordinate,  but  a brave  and 
efficient,  part. 

For  twenty-four  years  Col.  Taylor  was  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  the  frontiers,  in  scenes  so  re- 
mote, and  in  employments  so  obscure,  that  his 
name  was  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
immediate  acquaintance.  In  the  year  1S36,  he 
was  sent  to  Florida  to  compel  the  Seminole  Indi- 
ans to  vacate  that  region,  and  retire  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  as  their  chiefs  by  treaty  had  prom- 
ised they  should  do.  The  services  rendered  here 
secured  for  Col.  Taylor  the  high  appreciation  of  ! 
the  Government,  and  as  a reward  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  high  rank  of  Brigadier- General  by 
brevet,  and  soon  after,  in  May,  1838,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  Florida. 

After  two  years  of  wearisome  employment 
amidst  the  everglades  of  the  Peninsula,  Gen.  Tay- 
lor obtained,  at  his  own  request,  a change  of 
command,  and  was  stationed  over  the  Department 
of  the  Southwest.  This  field  embraced  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Establishing 
his  headquarters  at  Ft.  Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  he 
removed  his  family  to  a plantation  which  he  pur- 
chased near  Baton  Rouge.  Here  he  remained 
for  five  years,  buried,  as  it  were,  from  the  world, 
but  faithfully  discharging  every  duty  imposed 
upon  him. 

In  1846,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  to  guard  the 
land  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  the 
latter  river  being  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which 
was  then  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Soon 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  brought  on,  and  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Gen.  Taylor  won 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Mexicans.  The  rank 
of  Major-General  by  brevet  was  then  conferred 
upon  Gen.  Taylor,  and  his  name  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  almost  everywhere  in  the  na- 
tion. Then  came  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Yista,  in  which  he  won  signal  victories 
over  forces  much  larger  than  he  commanded. 

The  tidings  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Buena 
Vista  spread  the  wildest  enthusiasm  over  the 
country.  The  name  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  on 
every  one’s  lips.  The  Whig  party  decided  to 


take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  popularity  in 
bringing  forward  the  unpolished,  unlettered,  hon- 
j est  soldier  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Gen.  Taylor  was  astonished  at  the  announce- 
ment, and  for  a time  would  not  listen  to  it,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  for  such 
an  office.  So  little  interest  had  he  taken  in  poli- 
tics, that  for  forty  years  he  had  not  cast  a vote. 
It  was  not  without  chagrin  that  several  distin- 
guished statesmen,  who  had  been  long  years  in 
the  public  sendee,  found  their  claims  set  aside  in 
behalf  of  one  whose  name  had  never  been  heard 
of,  save  in, connection  with  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena  Yista.  It  is  said 
that  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  haste,  remarked,  “ It 
is  a nomination  not  fit  to  be  made.” 

Gen.  Taylor  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  nor  a 
fine  writer.  His  friends  took  possession  of  him, 
and  prepared  such  few  communications  as  it  was 
needful  should  be  presented  to  the  public.  The 
popularity  of  the  successful  warrior  swept  the 
land.  He  was  triumphantly  elected  over  two 
opposing  candidates, — Gen.  Cass  and  Ex-Presi- 
dent Martin  Van  Buren.  Though  he  selected  an 
excellent  cabinet,  the  good  old  man  found  himself 
in  a very  uncongenial  position,  and  was  at  times 
sorely  perplexed  and  harassed.  His  mental  suf- 
ferings were  very  severe,  and  probably  tended  to 
hasten  his  death.  The  pro-slavery  party  was 
pushing  its  claims  with  tireless  energy;  expedi- 
tions were  fitting  out  to  capture  Cuba;  California 
was  pleading  for  admission  to  the  Union,  while 
slavery  stood  at  the  door  to  bar  her  out.  Gen. 
Taylor  found  the  political  conflicts  iu  Washington 
to  be  far  more  trying  to  the  nerves  than  battles 
with  Mexicans  or  Indians. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  Gen.  Taylor, 
after  he  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  but 
little  over  a year,  took  cold,  and  after  a brief 
sickness  of  but  little  over  five  days,  died,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1850.  His  last  words  were,  ‘‘I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  I am  ready.  'I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  my  duty.”  He  died  universally  re- 
spected and  beloved.  An  honest,  unpretending 
man,  he  had  been  steadily  growing  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  Nation  bitterly  la- 
mented his  death. 
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W ILLARD  FILLMORE,  thirteenth  President 
y of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Summer 
(*5  Hill,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. , on  the  7th  of  I 
January , 1S00.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and,  owing 
to  misfortune,  in  humble  circumstances.  Of  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Abiathar  Millard,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  it  has  been  said  that  she  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  of  a high  order,  united  with 
much  personal  loveliness,  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, graceful  manners  and  exquisite  sensibilities. 
She  djed  in  1831,  having  lived  to  see  her  son  a 
yourfg  man  of  distinguished  promise,  though  she 
was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  high  dignity 
which  he  finally  attained. 

In  consequence  of  the  secluded  home  and  limited 
means  of  his  father,  Millard  enjoyed  but  slender 
advantages  for  education  in  his  early  years.  The  ; 
common  schools,  which  he  occasionally  attended, 
were  very  imperfect  institutions,  and  books  were 
scarce  and  expensive.  There  was  nothing  then 
in  his  character  to  indicate  the  brilliant  career  ^ 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  was  a j 
plain  farmer’s  boy — intelligent,  good-looking,  : 
kind-hearted.  The  sacred  influences  of  home  ; 
had  taught  him  to  revere  the  Bible,  and  had  laid  j 
the  foundations  of  an  upright  character.  When  ; 
fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  some 
hundred  miles  from  home  to  the  then  wilds  of 
Livingston  County,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a clothier. 
Near  the  mill  there  was  a small  village,  where  ! 
some  enterprising  man  had  commenced  the  col-  * 
lection  of  a village  library.  This  proved  an  in-  I 
estimable  blessing  to  young  Fillmore.  His  even- 
ings were  spent  in  reading.  Soon  every  leisure 
moment  was  occupied  with  books.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge  became  insatiate,  and  the  selections 
which  he  made  were  continually  more  elevating 
and  instructive.  He  read  history,  biography, 
oratory,  and  thus  gradually  there  was  enkindled  I 


in  his  heart  a desire  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  worker  with  his  hands. 

The  young  clothier  had  now  attained  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  and  was  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance and  of  gentlemanly  demeanor.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ample  pecuniary  means  and  of  benev- 
olence,— Judge  Walter  Wood, — who  was  struck 
with  the  prepossessing  appearance  of  young  Fill- 
more. He  made  his  acquaintance,  and  was  so 
much  impressed  with  his  ability  and  attainments 
that  he  advised  him  to  abandon  his  trade  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  young 
man  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  his  own, 
no  friends  to  help  him,  and  that  his  previous  edu- 
cation had  been  very  imperfect.  But  J udge  Wood 
had  so  much  confidence  in  him  that  he  kindly 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  own  office,  and  to 
lend  him  such  money  as  he  needed.  Most  grate- 
fully the  generous  offer  was  accepted. 

There  is  in  many  minds  a strange  delusion 
about  a collegiate  education.  A young  man  is 
supposed  to  be  liberally  educated  if  he  has  gradu- 
ated at  some  college.  But  many  a boy  who  loi- 
ters through  university  halls  and  then  enters  a 
law  office  is  by  no  means  as  well  prepared  to 
prosecute  his  legal  studies  as  was  Millard  Fill- 
more when  he  graduated  at  the  clothing-mill  at 
the  end  of  four  3-ears  of  manual  labor,  during 
which  ever}-  leisure  moment  had  been  devoted  to 
intense  mental  culture. 

In  1823,  when  twent}--three  }-ears  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  then  went  to  the  village  of  Aurora,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law.  In  this  secluded, 
quiet  region,  his  practice,  of  course,  was  limited, 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a sudden  rise  in 
fortune  or  in  fame.  Here,  in  1826,  he  married  a 
lad>r  of  great  moral  worth,  and  one  capable  of 
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adorning  any  station  she  might  be  called  to  fill, — 
Miss  Abigail  Powers. 

His  elevation  of  character,  his  untiring  industry, 
his  legal  acquirements,  and  his  skill  as  an  advo- 
cate, gradually  attracted  attention,  and  he  was 
invited  to  enter  into  partnership,  under  highly  ad- 
vantageous circumstances,  with  an  elder  member 
of  the  Bar  in  Buffalo.  Just  before  removing  to 
Buffalo,  in  1829,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the .State  of  New  York,  as  a Repre- 
sentative from  Erie  County.  Though  he  had 
never  taken  a very  active  part  in  polities,  his  vote 
and  sympathies  were  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
State  was  then  Democratic,  and  he  found  himself 
in  a helpless  minority  in  the  Legislature;  still  the 
testimony  comes  from  all  parties  that  his  courtesy, 
ability  and  integrity  won.  to  a very  unusual  de- 
gree, the  respect  of  his  associates. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  \n  the  United  States  Congress.  He  entered 
that  troubled  arena  in  the  most  tumultuous  hours 
of  our  national  history,  when  the  great  conflict 
respecting  the  national  bank  and  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  was  raging. 

His  term  of  two  years  closed,  and  he  returned 
to  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  increas- 
ing reputation  and  success.  After  a lapse  of  two 
years  he  again  became  a candidate  for  Congress; 
was  re-elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  1837.  His 
past  experience  as  a Representative  gave  him 
strength  and  confidence.  The  first  term  of  sendee 
in  Congress  to  any  man  can  be  but  little  more 
than  an  introduction.  He  was  now  prepared  for 
active  duty..  All  his  energies  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  public  good.  Every  measure  re- 
ceived his  impress. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  now  a man  of  wide  repute, 
and  his  popularity  filled  the  State.  I11  the  year 
1847,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  years,  he  was  elected  Comptroller  of  the 
State.  His  labors  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  Congress  and  as  Comptroller,  had  given 
him  very  considerable  fame.  The  Whigs  were 
casting  about  to  find  suitable  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. Far  away  on  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  was  a rough  old  soldier,  who  liad  fought 


one  or  two  successful  battles  with  the  Mexicans, 
which  had  caused  his  name  to  be  proclaimed  in 
trumpet-tones  all  over  the  laud  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency.  But  it  was  necessary  to  associate 
with  him  on  the  same  ticket  some  man  of  repu- 
tation as  a statesman. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the 
names  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore 
became  the  rallving-ery  of  the  Whigs,  as  their 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
Whig  ticket  was  signally  triumphant.  On  the 
j 4th  of  March,  1S49,  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated 
President,  and  Millard  Fillmore  Vice-President, 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1S50,  President  Taylor, 
about  one  year  and  four  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died.  By  the 
Constitution,  Vice-President  Fillmore  thus  be- 
came President.  Pie  appointed  a very  able  cabi- 
net, of  which  the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster  was 
Secretary  of  State;  nevertheless,  he  had  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  since  the  opposition 
had  a majority  in  both  Houses.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  conciliate  the  South;  but  the  pro-slavery 
party  iu  the  South  felt  the  inadequacy  of  all 
measures  of  transient  conciliation.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  free  States  was  so  rapidly  increasing 
over  that  of  the  slave  States,  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  power  of  the  Government  should  soon 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free  States.  The  fa- 
mous compromise  measures  were  adopted  under 
Mr.  Fillmore’s  administration,  and  the  Japan  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1S53,  he,  having  served  one  term,  retired. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  ‘‘Know-Nothing”  party,  but 
was  beaten  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  lived  in  retirement.  During  the  terri- 
ble conflict  of  civil  viar,  he  was  mostly  silent.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  his  sympathies  were 
rather  with  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw our  institutions.  President  Fillmore  kept 
aloof  from  the  conflict,  without  any  cordial  words 
of  cheer  to  one  party  or  the  other.  He  was  thus 
forgotten  by  both.  He  lived  to  a ripe  old  age, 
and  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1874. 
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““RANKIJN  PIERCE,  the  fourteenth  Pr.esi- 
V)  dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hills- 
' borough,  N.  H.,  November  23,  1804.  His  , 
father  was  a Revolutionary'  soldier,  who  with  his  j 
own  strong  arm  hewed  out  a home  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  a man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
strong,  though  uncultivated,  mind,  and  was  an  un- 
compromising Democrat.  The  mother  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  all  that  a son  could  desire — an  in- 
telligent, prudent,  affectionate,  Christian  woman. 

Franklin,  who  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children, 
was  a remarkably  bright  and  handsome  boy, 
generous,  warm-hearted  and  brave.  Pie  won 
alike  the  love  of  old  and  young.  The  boys  on 
the  play-ground  loved  him.  His  teachers  loved 
him.  The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  pride 
and  affection.  Pie  was  by  instinct  a gentleman, 
always  speaking  kind  words,  and  doing  kind 
deeds,  with  a peculiar,  unstudied  tact  which 
taught  him  what  was  agreeable.  Without  de- 
veloping any  precocity  of  genius,  or  any  unnatural 
devotion  to  books,  he  was  a good  scholar,  and  in 
body  and  mind  a finely  developed  boy. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1820, 
he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in 
the  college.  The  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
the  unvarying  courtesy  of  his  demeanor,  his  rank  j 
as  a scholar,  and  genial  nature,  rendered  him  a ! 
universal  favorite.  There  was  something  pe- 
culiarly winning  in  his  address,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently not  in  the  slightest  degree  studied — it  was 
the  simple  outgushing  of  his  own  magnanimous 
and  loving  nature. 

Upon  graduating,  in  the  year  1824,  Franklin  ! 
Pierce  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  ! 
of  Judge  Woodbury,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ! 


lawyers  of  the  State,  and  a man  of  great  private 
worth.  The  eminent  social  qualities  of  the  young 
lawyer,  his  father’s  prominence  as  a public  man, 
and  the  brilliant  political  career  into  which  Judge 
Woodbury  was  entering,  all  tended  to  entice  Mr. 
Pierce  into  the  fascinating  yet  perilous  path  of 
political  life.  With  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Gen.  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Hillsborough,  and  was  soon  elected  to  represent 
the  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  Here  he 
served  for  four  years.  ' The  last  two  years  he  was 
j chosen  Speaker  of  the  Plouse  by  a very  large 
vote. 

I11  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  Congress.  In  1S37,  being 
then  but  thirty-three  years  old,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  taking  his  seat  just  as  Mr.  Van  Buren 
commenced  his  administration.  Pie  was  the 
youngest  member  in  the  Senate.  In  the  year 
1834,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Means  Appleton,  a 
lady  of  rare  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  one 
admirably  fitted  to  adorn  every'  station  with  which 
her  husband  was  honored.  Of  the  three  sons  who 
were  born  to  them,  all  now  sleep  with  their  par- 
ents in  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Pierce,  with  growing 
fame  and  increasing  business  as  a lawyer,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire.  President  Polk,  upon  his  accession 
to  office,  appointed  Mr.  Pierce  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States;  but  the  offer  was  declined 
in  consequence  of  numerous  professional  engage- 
ments at  home,  and  the  precarious  state  of  Mrs. 
Pierce’s  health.  He  also,  about  the  same  time, 
declined  the  nomination  for  Governor  by  the 
Democratic  party'.  The  war  with  Mexico  called 
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Mr.  Pierce  into  the  army.  Receiving’ the  appoint- 
ment ot  Brigadier- General,  he  embarked  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops  at  Newport,  R I.,  on  the  j 
27th  of  Mav,  1S-17.  lie  took  an  important  part  | 
in  this  war,  proving  himself  a brave  and  true  sol- 
dier. 

When  Gen.  Fierce  reached  his  home  in  his  na- 
tive State,  he  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  | 
advocates  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  coldly  by  his  | 
opponents.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro-  j 
fession,  very  frequently  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  questions,  giving  his  cordial  support  to 
the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  compromise  measures  met  cordially  with  his 
approval,  and  he  strenuously  advocated  the  en- 
forcement of  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
which  so  shocked  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the 
North.  He  thus  became  distinguished  as  a 
“ Northern  man  with  Southern  principles.”  The 
strong  partisans  of  slavery  in  the  South  conse- 
quently regarded  him  as  a man  ■whom  they  could 
safely  trust  in  office  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1852,  the  Democratic  con-  j 
vention  met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  a candidate  j 
for  the  Presidency.  For  four  days  they  contin- 
ued in  session,  and  in  thirty-five  ballotings  no  one 
had  obtained  a two-thirds  vote.  Not  a vote  thus 
far  had  been  thrown  for  Gen.  Pierce.  Then  the  \ 
Virginia  delegation  brought  forward  his  name. 
There  were  fourteen  more  ballotings,  during  which 
Gen.  Pierce  constantly  gained  strength,  until,  at 
the  forty-ninth  ballot,  he  received  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  votes,  and  all  other  candidates 
eleven.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate. Gen.  Pierce  was  chosen  with  great  una- 
nimity. Only  four  States — Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky  and  Tennessee — cast  their  elec- 
toral votes  against  him.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce 
was  therefore  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 

His  administration  proved  one  of  the  most 
stormy  our  country  had  ever  experienced.  The 
controversy  between  slavery  and  freedom  was 
then  approaching  its  culminating  point.  It  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  to  be  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  them,  and  that  this  nation 
could  not  long  exist  “ half  slave  aud  half  free.” 


President  Pierce,  during  the  whole  of  his  admin- 
istration, did  everything  he  could  to  conciliate  the 
South;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  conflict  even 
year  grew  more  violent,  and  threats  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  were  home  to  the  North  on 
every  Southern  breeze. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Presi- 
dent Pierce  approached  the  close  of  his  four- 
years  term  of  office.  The  North  had  become 
thoroughly  alienated  from  him.  The  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  goaded  by  great  outrages,  had  been 
rapidly  increasing;  all  the  intellectual  ability  and 
social  worth  of  President  Pierce  were, forgotten  in 
deep  reprehension  of  his  administrative  acts.  The 
slaveholders  of  the  South  also,  unmindful  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  advocated  those  meas- 
ures of  Government  which  they  approved,  and 
perhaps  feeling  that  he  had  rendered  himself 
so  unpopular  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  accepta- 
bly serve  them,  ungratefully  dropped  him,  and 
nominated  James  Buchanan  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  President  Pierce  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Concord.  His  three  chil- 
dren were  all  dead,  his  last  surviving  child  hav- 
ing been  killed  before  his  eyes  in  a railroad  acci- 
dent; and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  estimable  and 
accomplished  of  ladies,  was  rapidly  sinking  in 
consumption.  The  hour  of  dreadful  gloom  soon 
came,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world  without 
wife  or  child. 

When  the  terrible  Rebellion  burst  forth  which 
divided  our  country  into  two  parties,  and  two 
only,  Mr.  Pierce  remained  steadfast  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  always  cherished,  and  gave 
his  sympathies  to  that  pro-slavery  party  with 
which  he  had  ever  been  allied.  He  declined  to 
do  anything,  either  by  voice  or  pen,  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  National  Government.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Concord  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  October,  1869.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  social  of  men,  an  hon- 
ored communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one  of  the  kindest  of  neighbors.  Generous  to  a 
fault,  he  contributed  liberally  toward  the  allevia- 
tion of  suffering  and  want,  and  many  of  his 
towns-people  were  often  gladdened  by  his  materia! 
bounty. 
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(TAMES  BUCHANAN,  the  fifteenth  President  j 

8 of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  a small  , 
Q)  frontier  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge 
of  the  Alleghanies,  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  on  j 
the  23d  of  April,  1791.  The  place  where  the 
humble  cabin  home  stood  was  called  Stony  Bat- 
ter. His  father  was  a native  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  emigrated  in  17S3,  with  little  prop- 
erty save  his  own  strong  arms.  Five  years  after-  ■ 
ward  he  married  Elizabeth  Spear,  the  daughter 
of  a respectable  farmer,  and,  with  his  young  bride,  ! 
plunged  into  the  wilderness,  staked  his  claim,  j 
reared  his  log  hut.  opened  a clearing  with  his  1 
axe,  and  settled  down  thereto  perform  his  obscure 
part  in  the  drama  of  life.  When  James  was  eight 
years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  the  village  of 
Mercersburg,  where  his  son  was  placed  at  school, 
and  commenced  a course  of  study  in  English, 
Latin  and  Greek.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, at  Carlisle.  Here  he  developed  remarkable 
talent,  and  took  his  stand  among  the  first  scholars 

1 

m the  institution. 

In  the  year  1S09,  he  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  his  class.  He  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age;  tall  and  graceful,  vigorous  in  health,  > 
fond  of  athletic  sports,  an  unerring  shot,  and  en-  | 
livened  with  an  exuberant  flow  of  animal  spirits.  ; 
lie  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1812,  when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

In  1820,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  run  as  a j 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected,  and  for 
ten  years  he  remained  a member  of  the  Lower 
House.  During  the  vacations  of  Congress,  he  ! 


occasionally  tried  some  important  case.  In  1831 
he  retired  altogether  from  the  toils  of  his  profes- 
sion, having  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 

Gen.  Jackson,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency, appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia. The  duties  of  his  mission  he  performed 
with  ability,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
Upon  his  return,  in  1S33,  he  was  elected  to  a seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  there  met  as 
his  associates  W ebster,  Clay,  Wright  and  Cal- 
houn. He  advocated  the  measures  proposed  by 
President  Jackson,  of  making  reprisals  against 
France  to  enforce  the  payment  of  our  claims 
against  that  country7,  and  defended  the  course  of 
the  President  in  his  unprecedented  and  wholesale 
removal  from  office  of  those  who  were  not  the 
supporters  of  his  administration.  Upon  this 
question  he  was  brought  into  direct  collision  with 
Heury  Clay.  He  also,  with  voice  and  vote,  ad- 
vocated expunging  from  the  journal  of  the  Seriate 
the  vote  of  censure  against  Gen.  Jackson  for  re- 
moving the  deposits.  Earnestly  he  opposed  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  urged  the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of 
anti-slavery  documents  by  the  United  States 
mails.  As  to  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
he  advocated  that  they  should  be  respectfully  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  reply  should  be  returned 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject.  “ Congress, 'M  said  he,  “might  as  well 
undertake  to  interfere  with  slavery  under  a for- 
eign government  as  in  any  of  the  States  where  it 
now  exists.” 

Upon  Mr.  Polk's  accession  to  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Buchanan  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  as 
such  took  his  share  of  the  responsibility  iu  the 
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conduct  of  tiie  Mexican  War.  Mr.  Polk  assumed 
that  crossing  the  Nueces  by  the  American 
troops  into  the  disputed  territory  was  hot  wrong, 
but  for  the  Mexicans  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
into  Texas  was  a declaration  of  war.  No  candid 
man  can  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  the  i 
course  our  Government  pursued  in  that  movement,  j 

Mr.  Buchanan  identified  himself  thoroughly  j 
with  the  party  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  slavery,  and  brought  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  to  bear  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
He  gave  his  cordial  approval  to  the  compromise 
measures  of  1S50,  which  included  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law . Mr.  Pierce,  upon  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  honored  Mr.  Buchanan  with  the  mis- 
sion to  England. 

In  the  year  1856,  a national  Democratic  Con- 
vention nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  political  conflict  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  in  which  our  country  has  ever  engaged. 
All  the  friends  of  slaver}*  were  on  one  side;  all 
the  advocates  of  its  restriction  and  final  abolition 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Fremont,  the  candidate  of  the 
enemies  of  slavery,  received  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  was  elected. 
The  popular  vote  stood  1,340,618  for  Fremont, 
1,224,750  for  Buchanan.  O11  March  4,  1857, 
the  latter  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Only 
four  years  were  wanting  to  fill  up  his  three-score 
years  and  ten.  His  own  friends,  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  allied  in  political  principles 
and  action  for  years,  were  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government,  that  they  might  rear 
upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  institutions  a nation 
whose  corner-stone  should  be  human  slavery.  In 
this  emergency,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  hopelessly 
bewildered.  He  could  not,  with  his  long-avowed 
principles,  consistently  oppose  the  vState  Rights 
party  in  their  assumptions.  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  bound  by  his  oath  faithfully  to 
administer  the  laws,  he  could  not,  without  per- 
jury of  the  grossest  kind,  unite  with  those  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow'  the  Republic.  He  there- 
fore did  nothing. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administra- 


tion nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  next  Presidential  canvass. 
The  pro-slavery  party  declared  that  if  he  were 
elected  and  the  control  of  the  Government  were 
thus  taken  from  their  hands,  they  would  secede 
from  the  Union,  taking  with  them  as  they  retired 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington  and  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  the  slave- 
holders Claiming  the  right  to  secede,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  avowing  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  prevent  it,  one  of  the  most  pitiable  exhibitions 
of  governmental  imbecility  was  exhibited  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  declared  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws  in  any  State 
which  had  withdrawn,  or  which  was  attempting 
to  withdraw’,  from  the  Union.  This  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Andrew'  Jackson,  when,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword-hilt,  he  exclaimed:  ‘'The  Union 

must  and  shall  be  preserved!” 

South  Carolina  seceded  in  December,  i860, 
nearly  three  months  before  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  on  in 
listless  despair.  The  rebel  flag  was  raised  in 
Charleston;  Ft.  Sumter  was  besieged;  our  forts, 
navy-yards  and  arsenals  were  seized;  our  depots 
of  military  stores  were  plundered,  and  our  cus- 
tom-houses and  post-offices  urere  appropriated  by 
the  rebels. 

The  energy  of  the  rebels  and  the  imbecility  of 
our  Executive  were  alike  marvelous.  The  na- 
tion looked  on  in  agony,  waiting  for  the  slow 
wreeks  to  glide  away  and  close  the  administration, 
so  terrible  in  its  weakness.  At  length  the  long- 
looked-for  hour  of  deliverance  came,  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  to  receive  the  scepter. 

The  administration  of  President  Buchanan  w*as 
certainly  the  most  calamitous. our  country  has  ex- 
perienced. His  best  friends  can  not  recall  it  with 
pleasure.  And  still  more  deplorable  it  is  for  his 
fame,  that  in  that  dreadful  conflict  which  rolled 
its  billows  of  flame  and  blood  over  our  whole 
land,  no  word  came  from  his  lips  to  indicate  his 
wish  that  our  country’s  banner  should  triumph 
over  the  flag  of  the  Rebellion.  He  died  at  his 
Wheatland  retreat,  June  1,  1868. 
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PRAIIAM  LINCOLN,  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky. , February  12,  1S09.  About 
>*R  year  1780,  a man  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
. •■In  left  Virginia  with  his  family  and  moved 
• r.'.o  t he  then  wilds  of  Kentucky.  Only  two  years  j 
,.!br  this  emigration,  and  while  still  a young  man,  j 
was  working  one  da}-  in  a field,  when  an  Indian 
Vitaithily  approached  and  killed  him.  His  widow  ; 

left  in  extreme  poverty  with  five  little  chil-  j 
then,  three  boys  and  two  girls.  Thomas,  the  j 
youngest  of  the  bovs,  and  the  father  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  four  years  of  age  at  his 
fuher's  death. 

When  twenty-eight  years  old,  Thomas  Lincoln  j 
built  a log  cabin,  and  married  Nancy  Planks,  the  ' 
daughter  of  another  family  of  poor  Kentucky 
« migrants,  who  had  also  come  from  Virginia,  j 
Their  second  child  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sub-  j 
jecl  of  this  sketch.  The  mother  of  Abraham  was 
n noble  woman,  gentle,  loving,  pensive,  created 
to  adorn  a palace,  but  doomed  to  toil  and  pine,  and 
die  in  a hovel.  “ All  that  I am,  or  hope  to  be,” 
exclaimed  the  grateful  son,  “ I owe  to  my  angel- 
mother.”  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his 
father  sold  his  cabin  and  small  farm  and  moved 
to  Indiana,  where  two  years  later  his  mother  died. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  lot  of  this  lowly 
family  was  the  usual  lot  of  humanity.  There 
were  joys  and  griefs,  weddings  and  funerals. 
Abraham’s  sister  Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  was  married  when  a child  of  but  four- 
t<xn  years  of  age,  and  soon  died.  The  family  ! 
was  gradually  scattered,  and  Thomas  Lincoln 
Sold  out  Ins  squatter’s  claim  in  1830,  and  emi- 
grated to  Macon  County,  111. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  twenty-one  years  ! 
of  age.  With  vigorous  hands  he  aided  his  father 
in  rearing  another  log  cabin,  and  worked  quite 
diligently  at  this  until  he  saw  the  family  com- 
fortably settled,  and  their  small  lot  ol*  enclosed 
prairie  planted  with  corn,  when  he  announced  to 
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his  father  his  intention  to  leave  home,  and  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune.  Little 
did  he  or  his  friends  imagine  how  brilliant  that 
fortune  was  to  be.  He  saw  the  value  of  educa- 
tion and  was  intensely  earnest  to  improve  his 
mind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Religion  he 
revered.  His  morals  were  pure,  and  lie  was  un- 
contaminated by  a single  vice. 

Young  Abraham  worked  for  a time  as  a hired 
laborer  among  the  farmers.  Then  he  went  to 
Springfield,  where  he  was  employed  in  building 
a large  flat-boat.  In  this  he  took  a herd  of  swine, 
floated  them  down  the  Sangamon  to  Illinois,  and 
thence  by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  What- 
ever Abraliam  Lincoln  undertook,  he  performed 
so  faithfully  as  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  his 
employers.  In  this  adventure  the  latter  were 
so  well  pleased,  that  upon  his  return  they  placed 
a store  and  mill  under  his  care. 

In  1832,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  he  enlisted  and  was  chosen  Captain  of  a 
company.  He  returned  to  Sangamon  County, 
and,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
a candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated. 
He  soon  after  received  from  Andrew  Jackson  the 
appointment  of  Postmaster  of  New  Salem.  His 
only  post-office  was  his  hat.  All  the  letters  he 
received  he  carried  there,  ready  to  deliver  to  those 
he  chanced  to  meet.  He  studied  sun-eying,  and 
soon  made  this  his  business.  In  1834  he  again 
became  a candidate  for  the  Legislature  and  was 
eleefed.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Springfield,  advised  him 
to  stud}*  law.  He  walked  from  New  Salem  to 
Springfield,  borrowed  of  Mr.  Stuart  a load  of 
books,  carried  them  back,  and  began  his  legal 
studies.  When  the  Legislature  assembled,  he 
trudged  on  foot  with  his  pack  on  his  back  one 
hundred  miles  to  Vandalia,  then  the  capital.  In 
1836  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature.  Here 
it  was  he  first  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1S39 
he  removed  to  Springfield  and  began  the  practice 
of  law.  His  success  with  the  jury  was  so  great 
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that  lie  was  soon  engaged  in  almost  every  noted 
case  in  the  circuit. 

In  1S54  the  great  discussion  began  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. In  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Illinois,  in  1S56,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  at 
once  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  party. 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  speeches  in  opposition  to  Senator 
Douglas  in  the  contest  in  1S5S  for  a seat  in  the 
Senate,  form  a most  notable  part  of  his  history. 
The  issue  was  on  the  slavery  question,  and  he 
took  the  broad  ground  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  defeated  in  this  contest,  but  won  a 
far  higher  prize. 

The  great  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1S60.  The  delegates 
and  strangers  who  crowded  the  city  amounted  to 
twTenty-five  thousand.  An  immense  building 
called  “ The  Wigwam,”  was  reared  to  accommo- 
date the  convention.  There  were  eleven  candi- 
dates for  whom  votes  were  thrown.  William  H. 
Seward,  a man  whose  fame  as  a statesman  had 
long  filled  the  land,  was  the  most  prominent.  It 
was  generally  supposed  he  would  be  the  nomi- 
nee. Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  received  the 
nomination  on  the  third  ballot. 

Election  day  came,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  three  cast,  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
stitutionally elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  tirade  of  abuse  that  wras  poured  upon  this 
good  and  merciful  man,  especially  by  the  slave- 
holders, was  greater  than  upon  any  other  man 
ever  elected  to  this  high  position.  In  February, 
1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  started  for  Washington,  stop- 
ping in  all  the  large  cities  on  his  way,  making 
speeches.  The  whole  journey  was  fraught  with 
much  danger.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  had 
already  seceded,  and  several  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation were  afterward  brought  to  light.  A gang 
in  Baltimore  had  arranged  upon  his  arrival  to 
‘‘get  up  a rowr,”  and  in  the  confusion  to  make 
sure  of  his  death  with  revolvers  and  hand-gren- 
ades. A detective  unravelled  the  plot.  A secret 
and  special  train  was  provided  to  take  him  from 
Harrisburg,  through  Baltimore,  at  an  unexpected 


hour  of  the  night.  The  tram  started  at  half-past 
ten,  and  to  prevent  any  possible  communication 
on  the  part  of  the  Secessionists  with  their  Con- 
federate gang  in  Baltimore,  as  soon  as  the  train 
had  started  the  telegraph-wires  were  cut.  Mr. 
Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safety  and  was 
inaugurated,  although  great  anxiety  was  felt  by 
all  loyal  people. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
to  Mr.  Seward  the  Department  of  State,  and  to 
other  prominent  opponents  before  tire  convention 
he  gave  important  positions;  but  during  no  other 
administration  had  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
President  been  so  manifold,  and  the  responsibilities 
so  great,  as  those  which  fell  to  his  lot.  Knowing 
this,  and  feeling  his  own  weakness  and  inability 
I to  meet,  and  in  his  own  strength  to  cope  with, 
the  difficulties,  he  learned  early  to  seek  Divine 
wisdom  and  guidance  in  determining  his  plans, 
and  Divine  comfort  in  all  his  trials,  both  personal 
and  national.  Contrary  to  his  own  estimate  of 
himself,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  cour- 
ageous of  men.  He  went  directly  into  the  rebel 
capital  just  as  the  retreating  foe  was  leaving,  with 
no  guard  but  a few  sailors.  From  the  time  he 
had  left  Springfield,  in  1861,  however,  plans  had 
been  made  for  his  assassination,  and  he  at  last 
fell  a victim  to  one  of  them.  April  14,  18G5,  he, 
with  Gen.  Grant,  was  urgently  invited  to  attend 
Ford’s  Theatre.  It  was  announced  that  they 
would  be  present.  Gen.  Grant,  however,  left  the 
city.  President  Lincoln,  feeling,  with  his  char- 
acteristic kindliness  of  heart,  that  it  would  be  a 
disappointment  if  he  should  fail  them,  very  re- 
luctantly consented  to  go.  While  listening  to 
the  play,  an  actor  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  entered  the  box  where  the  President  and 
family  were  seated,  and  fired  a bullet  into  his 
brain.  He  died  the  next  morning  at  seven 
o’clock. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
a nation  plunged  into  such  deep  grief  by  the  death 
of  its  ruler.  Strong  men  met  in  the  streets  and 
wept  in  speechless  anguish.  His  was  a life  which 
will  fitly  become  a model.  His  name  as  the 
Savior  of  his  country  will  live  with  that  of  Wash- 
ington’s, its  Father. 
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f«n  NDREW  JOHNSON,  seventeenth  President 
| 1 of  the  United  States.  The  early  life  of  An- 
/ | drew  Johnson  contains  but  the  record  of  pov- 
erty, destitution  and  friendlessness.  He  was  born 
December  29,  1S0S,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  par- 
ents, belonging  to  the  class  of  “poor  whites’’ 
of  the  South,  were  in  such  circumstances  that  they 
could  not  confer  even  the  slightest  advantages  of 
education  upon  their  child.  When  Andrew  was 
five  years  of  age,  his  father  accidentally  lost  his 
life,  while  heroically  endeavoring  to  save  a friend 
from  drowning.  Until  ten  years  of  age,  Andrew 
was  a ragged  boy  about  the  streets,  supported  by 
the  labor  of  his  mother,  who  obtained  her  living 
with  her  own  hands. 

He  then,  having  never  attended  a school  one 
day,  and  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write, was 
apprenticed  to  a tailor  in  his  native  town.  A gen- 
tleman was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  tailor’s 
shop  occasionally,  and  reading  to  the  boys  at 
work  there.  He  often  read  from  the  speeches  of 
distinguished  British  statesmen.  Andrew,  who 
was  endowed  with  a mind  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  became  much  interested  in  these  speeches; 
his  ambition  was  roused,  and  he  was  inspired  with 
a strong  desire  to  learn  to  read. 

He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  alphabet, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  learned  his  letters.  He  then  called  upon 
the  gentleman  to  borrow  the  book  of  speeches. 
The  owner,  pleased  with  his  zeal,  not  only  gave 
him  the  book,  but  assisted  him  in  learning  to  com- 
bine the  letters  into  words.  Under  such  difficul- 
ties he  pressed  onward  laboriously,  spending  usu- 
ally ten  or  twelve  hours  at  work  in  the  shop,  and 
then  robbing  himself  of  rest  and  recreation  to  de- 
vote such  time  as  he  could  to  reading. 

He  went  to  Tennessee  in  1826,  and  located  at 


Greenville,  where  he  married  a young  lady  who 
possessed  some  education.  Under  her  instructions 
he  learned  to  wrrite  and  cipher.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  village  debating  society,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  students  of  Greenville  College. 
In  182S,  he  organized  a working  man’s  party, 
which  elected  him  Alderman,  and  in  1S30  elected 
him  Mayor,  which  position  lie  held  three  years. 

He  now'  began  to  take  a lively  interest  in 
political  affairs,  identifying  himself  with  the  work- 
ing-class, to  which  he  belonged.  In  1S35,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Tennessee.  He  was  then  just  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  became  a very  active 
member  of  the  Legislature,  gave  his  support  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1S40  “stumped  the 
State,’’  advocating  Martin  Van  Buren’s  claims  to 
the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Gen. 
Harrison.  In  this  campaign  he  acquired  much 
readiness  as  a speaker,  and  extended  and  increased 
his  reputation. 

In  1841,  he  was  elected  State  Senator;  in  1843, 
he  was  elected  a Member  of  Congress,  and  by  suc- 
cessive elections  held  that  important  post  for  ten 
years.  In  1853,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Tenn- 
essee, and  was  re-elected  in  1S55.  In  all  these 
responsible  positions,  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  proved  himself  the 
warm  friend  of  the  working  classes.  In  1S57,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 

Years  before,  in  1S45,  he  had  warmly  advocated 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stating,  however,  as  his 
reason,  that  he  thought  this  annexation  would 
probably  prove  “to  be  the  gateway  out  of  which 
the  sable  sons  of  Africa  are  to  pass  from  bondage 
to  freedom,  and  become  merged  in  a population 
congenial  to  themselves.”  In  1S50,  he  also  sup- 
ported the  compromise  measures,  the  two  essen- 
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Se- 
rial features  of  which  were,  that  the  white  people 
of  the  Territories  should  he  permitted  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  would  enslave  the 
colored  people  or  not,  and  that  the  free  States  of 
the  North  should  return  to  the  South  persons  who 
attempted  to  escape  from  slavery. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  never  ashamed  of  his  lowly 
origin:  on  the  contrary,  he  often  took  pride  in 
avowing  that  he  owed  his  distinction  to  his  own 
exertions.  “Sir,”  said  he  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  “I  do  not  forget  that  I am  a mechanic; 
neither  do  I forget  that  Adam  was  a tailor  and 
sewed  fig-leaves,  and  that  our  Savior  was  the  son 
of  a carpenter.” 

In  the  Charleston-Baltimore  convention  of  1S60, 
he  was  the  choice  of  the  Tennessee  Democrats  for 
the  Presidency.  In  1861,  when  the  purpose  of 
the  Southern  Democracy  became  apparent,  he  took 
a decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  held 
that  “slavery  must  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
Union  at  whatever  cost.”  He  returned  to  Tenn- 
essee, and  repeatedly  imperiled  his  own  life  to 
protect  the  Unionists  of  that  State.  Tennessee 
having  seceded  from  the  Union,  President  Lincoln, 
on  March  4,  1862,  appointed  him  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  he  established  the  most 
stringent  military  rule.  His  numerous  proclama- 
tions attracted  wide  attention.  In  1864,  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  April  15,  1865, 
became  President.  In  a speech  two  days  later  he 
said,  “The  American  people  must  be  taught,  if 
they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a crime 
and  must  be  punished;  that  the  Government  will 
not  always  bear  with  its  enemies;  that  it  is  strong 
not  only  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  * * The 

people  must  understand  that  it  (treason)  is  the 
blackest  of  crimes,  and  will  surely  be  punished.” 
Yet  his  whole  administration,  the  history  of  which 
is  so  well  known,  was  in  utter  inconsistency  with, 
and  in  the  most  violent  opposition  to,  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  that  speech. 

In  his  loose  policy  of  reconstruction  and  general 
amnesty,  he  was  opposed  by  Congress,  and  he 
characterized  Congress  as  a new  rebellion,  and 
lawlessly  defied  it  in  everything  possible  to  the  ut- 
most. In  the  beginning  of  1868,  on  account  of 


“High  crimes  and  misdemeanors,”  the  principal 
of  which  was  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  in 
violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  articles  of 
impeachment  were  preferred  against  him.  and  the 
trial  began  March  23. 

It  was  very  tedious,  continuing  for  nearly  three 
months.  A test  article  of  the  impeachment  was 
at  length  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  action.  It 
was  certain  that  as  the  court  voted  upon  that  ar- 
ticle so  would  it  vote  upon  all.  Thirty-four  voices 
pronounced  the  President  guilty.  As  a two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary  to  his  condemnation,  he  was 
pronounced  acquitted,  notwithstanding  the  great 
majority  against  him.  The  change  of  one  vote 
from  the  not  guilty  side  would  have  sustained  the 
impeachment. 

The  President,  for  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
was  but  little  regarded.  He  continued,  though 
impotently,  his  conflict  with  Congress.  His  own 
party  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  renominate 
him  for  the  Presidency.  The  Nation  rallied  with 
enthusiasm,  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington, around  the  name  of  Gen.  Grant.  Andrew 
Johnson  was  forgotten.  The  bullet  of  the  assassin 
introduced  him  to  the  President’s  chair.  Not- 
withstanding this,  never  was  there  presented  to  a 
man  a better  opportunity  to  immortalize  his  name, 
and  to  win  the  gratitude  of  a nation.  He  failed 
utterly.  Lie  retired  to  his  home  in  Greenville, 
Tenn.,  taking  no  very  active  part  in  politics  until 
1875.  On  January  26,  after  an  exciting  struggle, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
United  States  Senator  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congess, 
and  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  at  the  special  ses- 
sion convened  by  President  Grant,  on  the  5th  of 
March.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1875,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  made  a visit  to  his  daughter’s  home,  near 
Carter  Station,  Tenn.  When  he  started  on  his 
journey,  he  was  apparently  in  his  usual  vigorous 
health,  but  on  reaching  the  residence  of  his  child 
the  following  day,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
which  rendered  him  unconscious.  He  rallied  oc- 
casionally, but  finally  passed  away  at  2 A.  m., 
July  31 , aged  sixty-seven  years.  His  funeral  was 
held  at  Greenville,  on  the  3d  of  August,  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect. 
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j LYvSSES  S.  GRANT,  the  eighteenth  Presi- 
'<£'8  dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the 
^ J 29th  of  April,  1S22,  of  Christian  parents,  in 
a humble  home  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after,  his  father  moved  to 
Georgetown,  Brown  County,  Ohio.  In  this  re- 
mote frontier  hamlet,  Ulysses  received  a common- 
school  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
the  year  1839.  he  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  Here  he  was  regarded  as  a solid, 
sensible  young  man,  of  fair  ability,  and  of  sturdy, 
honest  character.  He  took  respectable  rank  as  a 
scholar.  In  June,  1843,  he  graduated  about  the 
middle  in  his  class,  and  was  sent  as  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry  to  one  of  the  distant  military  posts  in  the 
Missouri  Territory.  Two  years  he  passed  in  these  1 
dreary  solitudes,  watching  the  vagabond  Indians.  ; 

The  war  with  Mexico  came.  Lieut.  Grant  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  Corpus  Christi.  His 
first  battle  was  at  Palo  Alto.  There  was  no 
chance  here  for  the  exhibition  of  either  skill  or 
heroism,  nor  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  his  second 
battle.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  his  third  en- 
gagement, it  is  said  that  he  performed  a signal 
sendee  of  daring  and  skillful  horsemanship. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  Capt.  Grant 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  New  York,  and 
was  again  sent  to  one  of  the  military  posts  on  the 
frontier.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
causing  an  immense  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  to 
the  Pacific  shores,  Capt.  Grant  was  sent  with  a 
battalion  to  Ft.  Dallas,  in  Oregon,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  immigrants.  But  life 
was  wearisome  in  those  wilds,  and  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  the  States.  Hav- 
ing married-,  he  entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  having  little  i 


skill  as  a farmer,  and  finding  his  toil  not  re- 
munerative, he  turned  to  mercantile  life,  entering 
into  the  leather  business,  with  a younger  brother 
at  Galena,  111.  This  was  in  the  year  1S60.  As 
the  tidings  of  the  rebels  firing  on  Ft.  Sumter 
reached  the  ears  of  Capt.  Grant  in  his  counting- 
room,  he  said:  “Uncle  Sam  has  educated  me 

for  the  army;  though  I have  served  him. through 
one  war,  I do  not  feel  that  I have  yet  repaid  the 
debt.  I am  still  ready  to  discharge  my  obliga- 
tions. I shall  therefore  buckle  on  my  sword  and 
see  Uncle  Sam  through  this  war  too.’’ 

He  went  into  the  streets,  raised  a company  of 
volunteers,  and  led  them  as  their  Captain  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  their 
services  were  offered  to  Gov.  Yates.  The  Gov- 
ernor, impressed  by  the  zeal  and  straightforward 
executive  ability  of  Capt.  Grant,  gave  him  a desk 
in  his  office  to  assist  in  the  volunteer  organiza- 
tion that  was  being  formed  in  the  State  in  behalf 
of  the  Government.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1S61, 
Capt.  Grant  received  a commission  as  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers. 
Llis  merits  as  a West  Point  graduate,  who  had 
served  for  fifteen  years  in  the  regular  army,  were 
such  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier- General,  and  was  placed  in  command  at 
Cairo.  The  rebels  raised  their  banner  at  Padu- 
cah, near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
Scarcely  had  its  folds  appeared  in  the  breeze  ere 
Gen.  Grant  was  there.  The  rebels  fled,  their 
banner  fell,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  un- 
furled in  its  stead. 

He  entered  the  service  with  great  determina- 
tion and  immediately  began  active  duty.  This 
was  the  beginning,  and  until  the  surrender  of 
Lee  at  Richmond  he  was  ever  pushing  the  enemy 
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with  great  vigor  and  effectiveness.  At  Belmont,  | 
a few  davs  later,  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
rebels,  then  at  Ft.  Henry  won  another  victory . ; 
Then  came  the  brilliant  fight  at  Ft.  Donelson.  j 
The  nation  was  electrified  by  the  victory,  and  the 
brave  leader  of  the  boys  in  blue  was  immediately 
made  a Major-General,  and  the  military  district 
of  Tennessee  was  assigned  to  him. 

Like  all  great  captains,  Gen.  Grant  knew  well 
how  to  secure  the  results  of  victory.  He  imme- 
diately pushed  on  to  the  enemies’  lines.  Then 
came  the  terrible  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Corinth,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  Gen. 
Pemberton  made  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  city  with  over  thirty  thousand  men  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy -two  cannon.  The  fall  of 
Vicksburg  was  by  far  the  most  severe' blow  which 
the  rebels  had  thus  far  encountered,  and  opened 
up  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 

Gen.  Grant  was  next  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  a movement  upon  Texas,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  received  severe  injuries,  from 
which  he  was  laid  up  for  mouths.  Pie  then 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  Gens.  Rosecrans  and  Thomas 
at  Chattanooga,  and  by  a wonderful  series  of 
strategic  and  technical  measures  put  the  Union 
army  in  fighting  condition.  Then  followed  the 
bloody  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  routed  with  great  loss.  This  won  for  him 
unbounded  praise  in  the  North.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  1S64,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  rank  was  conferred 
on  Gen.  Grant.  He  repaired  to  Washington  to 
receive  his  credentials  and  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  office. 

Gen.  Grant  decided  as  soon  as  he  took  charge 
of  the  army  to  concentrate  the  widely-dispersed 
National  troops  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond, 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  rebellion,  and  endeavor 
there  to  destroy  the  rebel  armies  which  would  be 
promptly  assembled  from  all  quarters  for  its  de- 
fense. The  whole  continent  seemed  to  tremble 
under  the  tramp  of  these  majestic  armies,  rushing 
to  the  decisive  battle-field.  Steamers  were  crowd- 
ed with  troops.  Railway  trains  were  burdened 


with  closely-packed  thousands.  His  plans  were 
comprehensive,  and  involved  a series  of  cam- 
paigns, which  were  executed  with  remarkable 
energy  and  ability,  and  were  consummated  at  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  April  9,  1S65. 

The  war  was  ended.  The  Union  was  saved. 
The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  de- 
clared Gen.  Grant  to  be  the  most  prominent  in- 
strument in  its  salvation.  The  eminent  sendees 
he  had  thus  rendered  the  country  brought  him 
conspicuously  forward  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  chair. 

At  the  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago, 
May  2i,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  the  Presidency,  and  at  the  autumn  election 
received  a majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  out  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  electoral  votes. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
part}’,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  01 
June,  1S72,  placed  Gen.  Grant  in  nomination  for 
a second  term  by  a unanimous  vote.  The  selec- 
tion was  emphatically  indorsed  by  the  people  five 
months  later,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  elect- 
oral votes  being  cast  for  him. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  'second  term,  Gen. 
Grant  started  upon  his  famous  trip  around  the 
world.  He  visited  almost  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  such  ovations  and  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  honor,  private  as  well  as  public  and  official,' 
as  were  never  before  bestowed  upon  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  before 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  18S0  for 
a renomination  for  President.  He  went  to  New 
York  and  embarked  in  the  brokerage  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Grant  & Ward.  The 
latter  proved  a villain,  wrecked  Grant’s  fortune, 
and  for  larceny  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  General  was  attacked  with  cancer  in  the 
throat,  but  suffered  in  his  stoic-like  manner,  never 
complaining.  He  was  re-instated  as  General  of 
the  Army,  and  retired  by  Congress.  The  cancer 
soon  finished  its  deadly  work,  and  July  2 3,  1SS5, 
the  nation  went  in  mourning  over  the  death  o: 
the  illustrious  General. 
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UTHERFORD  E.  HAYES,  the  nineteenth  1 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  j 
Delaware,  Ohio,  October  4,  1822,  almost  j 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Ruther-  1 
ford  Hayes.  His  ancestry  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  sides  was  of  the  most  honorable  char- 
acter. It  can  be  traced,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as 
1280,  when  Hayes  and  Rutherford  were  two 
Scottish  chieftains,  fighting  side  by  side  with  | 
Baliol,  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  Both 
families  belonged  to  the  nobility,  owned  extensive 
estates,  and  had  a large  following.  Misfortune 
overtaking  the  family,  George  Hayes  left  Scotland  | 
in  1680,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn.  His  son  ! 
George  was  born  in  Windsor,  and  remained  there  ! 
during  his  life.  Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter,  j 
married  Sarah  Lee,  and  lived  from  the  time  of  ' 
his  marriage  until  liis  death  in  Simsbury,  Conn.  I 
Ezekiel,  son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  1724,  and  was  | 
a manufacturer  of  scythes  at  Bradford,  Conn. 
Rutherford  Hayes,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  grandfather 
of  President  Hayes,  was  born  in  New  Idaven,  in 
August,  1756.  He  was  a farmer,  blacksmith  and 
tavern-keeper.  He  emigrated  to  Vermont  at  an 
unknown  date,  settling  in  Brattleboro,  where  he  ! 
established  a hotel.  Here  his  son,  Rutherford 
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Hayes,  the  father  of  President  Hayes,  was  born,  j 
He  was  married,  in  September,  1S13,  to  Sophia  ! 
Birchard,  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  whose  ancestors  j 
emigrated  thither  from  Connecticut,  they  having  j 
been  among  the  wealthiest  and  best  families  of  : 
Norwich.  Her  ancestry  on  the  male  side  is  : 
traced  back  to  1635,  to  John  Birchard,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  Norwich.  Both  of  her  grand-  | 
fathers  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  an  industri-  , 
ous,  frugal,  yet  open-hearted  man.  He  was  of  a j 


mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  could  mend  a plow, 
knit  a stocking,  or  do  almost  anything  else  that 
he  chose  to  undertake.  He  was  a member  of  the 
church,  active  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  town,  and  conducted  his  business  on  Chris- 
tian principles.  After  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812,  for  reasons  inexplicable  to  his  neighbors,  he 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  Ohio. 

The  journey  from  Venn  out  to  Ohio  in  that  day, 
when  there  were  no  canals,  steamers,  or  rail- 
ways, was  a very  serious  affair.  A tour  of  in- 
spection was  first  made,  occupying  four  months. 
Mr.  Hayes  decided  to  move  to  Delaware,  where 
the  family  arrived  in  1S17.  He  died  July  22, 
1822,  a victim  of  malarial  fever,  less  than  three 
mouths  before  the  birth  of  the  son  of  whom  we 
write.  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her  sore  bereavement, 
found  the  support  she  so  much  needed  in  her 
brother  Sardis,  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
household  from  the  day  of  its  departure  from 
Vermont,  and  in  an  orphan  girl,  whom  she  had 
adopted  some  time  before  as  an  act  of  charity. 

Rutherford  was  seven  years  old  before  he  went 
to  school.  His  education,  however,  was  not  neg- 
lected. He  probably  learned  as  much  from  his 
mother  and  sister  as  he  would  have  done  at 
school.  His  sports  were  almost  wholly  within 
doors,  his  playmates  being  his  sister  and  her  asso- 
ciates. These  circumstances  tended,  no  doubt,  to 
foster  that  gentleness  of  disposition  and  that  del- 
icate consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  which 
were  marked  traits  of  his  character. 

His  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  his  education;  and  as  the  boy’s  health 
had  improved,  and  he  was  making  good  progress 
in  his  studies,  he  proposed  to  send  him  to  college. 
His  preparation  commenced  with  a tutor  at  home; 
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but  he  was  afterwards  sent  for  one  year  to  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown, 
Conn.  He  entered  Kenyon  College  in  1S3S,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  1842. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Sparrow, 
Esq.,  in  Columbus.  Finding  his  opportunities 
for  study  in  Columbus  somewhat  limited,  he  de- 
termined to  enter  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

In  1S45,  after  graduating  at  the  Law  School,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
shortly  afterward  went  into  practice  as  an  at- 
torney-at-law  with  Ralph  P.  Buckland,  of  Fre- 
mont. Here  he  remained  three  years,  acquiring 
but  a limited  practice,  and  apparently  unambitious 
of  distinction  in  his  profession. 

In  1S49  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  am- 
bition found  a new  stimulus.  For  several  years, 
however,  his  progress  was  slow.  Two  events 
occurring  at  this  period  had  a powerful  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  life.  One  of  these  was  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Webb,  of  Chillicothe;  the  other  was 
his  introduction  to  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club,  j 
a body  embracing  among  its  members  such  men  j 
as  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gen.  John  j 
Pope,  Gov.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  and  many  others  ■ 
hardly  less  distinguished  in  after  life.  The  mar-  j 
riage  was  a fortunate  one  in  ever}"  respect,  as  j 
everybody  knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of  ! 
our  Presidents  was  more  universally  admired,  j 
reverenced  and  beloved  than  was  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  | 
no  one  did  more  than  she  to  reflect  honor  upon  ! 
American  womanhood.  The  LiteraryClub  brought 
Mr.  Hayes  into  constant  association  with  young 
men  of  high  character  and  noble  aims,  and  lured 
him  to  display  the  qualities  so. long  hidden  b}  his 
bashfulness  and  modesty. 

In  1856  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  nomination.  Two  years  later,  the  of- 
fice of  City  Solicitor  becoming  vacant,  the  City 
Council  elected  him  for  the  unexpired  term. 

In  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  professional  life.  His  rank  at 


the  Bar  was  among  the  first.  But  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  Ft.  Sumter  found  him  eager  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  defense  of  his  country. 

His  military  record  was  bright  and  illustrious. 
In  October,  1S61,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, and  in  August,  1S62,  promoted  Colonel  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  but  he  refused 
to  leave  his  old  comrades  and  go  among  strangers. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  was  made  Colonel  of 
his  old  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain he  received  a wound,  and  while  faint  and 
bleeding  displayed  courage  and  fortitude  that 
won  admiration  from  all. 

Col.  Hayes  was  detached  from  his,  regiment, 
after  his  recovery,  to  act  as  Brigadier- General, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  celebrated  Kanawha 
division,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill  and 
Ceda*  Creek,  he  was  promoted  Brigadier-General. 
He  was  also  breveted  Major-General,  “for  gallant 
and  distinguished  sendees  during  the  campaigns 
of  1864,  in  West  Virginia.”  In  the  course  of  his 
arduous  sendees,  four  horses  were  shot  from  un- 
der him,  and  he  was  wounded  four  times. 

In  1S64,  Gen.  Hayes  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Second  Ohio  District,  which  had  long 
been  Democratic.  He  was  not  present  during  the 
campaign,  and  after  the  election  was  importuned 
to  resign  his  commission  in  the  army;  but  he  fi- 
nally declared,  “ I shall  never  come  to  Washing- 
ton until  I can  come  by  way  of  Richmond.”  He 
was  re-elected  in  1866. 

In  1867,  Gen.  Hayes  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio,  over  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  a popular 
Democrat,  and  in  1869  was  re-elected  over  George 
H.  Pendleton.  He  was  elected  Governor  for  the 
third  term  in  1875. 

In  1876  he  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  Presidential  contest,  and 
after  a hard,  long  contest  was  chosen  President, 
and  was  inaugurated  Monday,  March  5,  1877. 
He  served  his  full  term,  not,  however,  with  satis- 
faction to  his  party,  but  his  administration  was  an 
average  one.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  quietly  in  his  Ohio  home,  where  he 
passed  away  January  17,  1S93. 
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AMES  A.  GARFIELD,  twentieth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  November  19, 

1 S3 1,  in  the  woods  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  Abram  and 
Eliza  (Ballou)  Garfield,  both  of  New  England  ! 
ancestry,  and  from  families  well  known  in  the 
early  history  of  that  section  of  our  country,  but 
who  had  moved  to  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio, 
early  in  its  settlement. 

The  house  in  which  James  A.  was  born  was 
not  unlike  the  houses  of  poor  Ohio  fanners  of 
that  day.  It  was  about  20  x 30  feet,  built  of  logs, 
with  the  spaces  between  the  logs  filled  with  clay. 
His  father  was  a hard-working  farmer,  and  he 
soon  had  his  fields  cleared,  an  orchard  planted, 
and  a log  barn  built.  The  household  comprised 
the  father  and  mother  and  their  four  children,  j 
Mehetabel,  Thomas,  Mary  and  James.  I11  May, 
1823,  the  father  died  from  a cold  contracted  in 
helping  to  put  out  a forest  fire.  At  this  time 
Janies  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  and 
Thomas  about  ten  >ears  old.  No  one,  perhaps,  | 
can  tell  how  much  James  was  indebted  to  Iris  ' 
brother’s  toil  and  self-sacrifice  during  the  twenty  j 
years  succeeding  his  father’s  death.  He  now  j 
lives  in  Michigan,  and  the  two  sisters  live  in  Solon, 
Ohio,  near  their  birthplace. 

The  early  educational  advantages  young  Gar- 
field enjoyed  were  very  limited,  yet  he  made  the 
most  of  them.  He  labored  at  farm  work  for 
others,  did  carpenter  work,  chopped  wood,  or  did 
anything  that  would  bring  in  a few  dollars  to  aid 
his  widowed  mother  in  her  struggles  to  keep  the 
little  family  together.  Nor  was  Gen.  Garfield 
ever  ashamed  of  his  origin,  and  he  never  forgot  ; 
the  friends  of  his  struggling  childhood,  youth  and  j 
manhood;  neither  did  the}’  ever  forget  him. 
When  in  the  highest  seats  of  honor,  the  humblest 
friend  of  his  boyhood  was  as  kindly  greeted  as 
ever.  The  poorest  laborer  was  sure  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  one  who  had  known  all  the  bitterness  of 


want  and  the  sweetness  of  bread  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  He  was  ever  the  simple, 
plain,  modest  gentleman. 

The  highest  ambition  of  young  Garfield  until 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  was  to  be  cap- 
tain of  a vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  anxious 
to  go  aboard  a vessel,  but  this  his  mother  strongly 
opposed.  She  finally  consented  to  his  going  to 
Cleveland,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
he  should  try  to  obtain  some  other  kind  of  em- 
ployment. He  walked  all  the  way  to  Cleveland. 
This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  city.  After  making 
many  applications  for  work,  and  trying  to  get 
aboard  a lake  vessel  and  not  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, he  engaged  as  a driver  for  his  cousin,  Amos 
Letcher,  on  the  Ohio  & Pennsylvania  Canal. 
He  remained  at  this  work  but  a short  time,  when 
he  went  home,  and  attended  the  seminary  at 
Chester  for  about  three  years.  Pie  then  entered 
Hiram  and  the  Eclectic  Institute,  teaching  a few 
terms  of  school  in  the  mean  time,  and  doing  other 
work.  This  school  was  started  by  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  1850,  of  which  body  he  was  then  a 
member.  He  became  janitor  and  bell-ringer  in 
order  to  help  pay  his  way.  He  then  became  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Soon  “ exhausting  Hiram,” 
and  needing  a higher  education,  in  the  fall  of  1854 
he  entered  Williams  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1S56,  taking  one  of  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Hiram  Col- 
lege as  its  President.  As  above  stated,  he  early 
united  with  the  Christian,  or  Disciples,  Church  at 
Hiram,  and  was  ever  after  a devoted,  zealous 
member,  often  preaching  in  its  pulpit  and  places 
where  he  happened  to  be. 

Mr.  Garfield  was  united  in  marriage,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1858,  with  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  who 
proved  herself  worthy  as  the  wife  of  one  whom 
all  the  world  loved.  To  them  were  born  seven 
children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living,  four  boys 
and  one  girl. 
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Mr.  Garfield  made  his  first  political  speeches  in 
1S56,  in  Hiram  and  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
three  years  later  he  began  to  speak  at  county 
mass-meetings,  and  became  the  favorite,  speaker 
wherever  he  was.  During  this  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate.  He  also  began  to 
stud)' law  at  Cleveland,  and  in  1S61  was  admitted  | 
to  the  Bar.  The  great  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  j 
early  part  of  this  year,  and  Mr.  Garfield  at  once  : 
resolved  to  fight  as  he  had  talked,  and  enlisted  to 
defend  the  Old  Flag.  He  received  his  commission 
as  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Regi- 
ment of  Ohio  Infantry  August  14,  1861.  He 
was  immediately  put  into  active  sendee,  and  be- 
fore he  had  ever  seen  a gun  fired  in  action,  was 
placed  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry 
and  eight  companies  of  cavalry,  charged  with  the 
work  of  driving  out  of  his  native  State  the  able 
rebel  officer,  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky. 
This  work  was  bravely  and  speedily  accomplished, 
although  against  great  odds,  and  President  Lin- 
coln commissioned  him  Brigadier-General,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1862;  and  “as  he  had  been  the  youngest 
man  in  the  Ohio  Senate  two  years  before,  so  now 
he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the  army.”  He 
was  with  Gen.  Buell’s  army  at  Shiloh,  in  its  j 
operations  around  Corinth  and  its  march  through 
Alabama.  He  was  then  detailed  as  a member  of  : 
the  general  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen. 
Fitz-John  Porter.  He  was  next  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
“ Chief  of  Staff.  ” The  military  history'  of  Gen. 
Garfield  closed  with  his  brilliant  sendees  at  Chick- 
amauga,  where  he  won  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

Without  an  effort  on  his  part,  Gen.  Garfield  j 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1862,  from  j 
the  Nineteenth  District  of  Ohio.  This  section  of 
Ohio  had  been  represented  in  Congress  for  sixty  i 
years  mainly  by  two  men — Elisha  Whittlesey  and  i 
Joshua  R.  Giddings.  It  was  not  without  a strug-  ; 
gle  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  army.  At  ; 
the  time  he  entered  Congress  he  was  the  youngest  I 
member  in  that  body.  There  he  remained  by  ! 
successive  re-elections  until  he  was  elected  Presi-  i 
dent,  in  1880.  Of  his  labors  in  Congress,  .Senator 
Hearsays:  “Since  the  year  1864  you  cannot  | 

think  of  a question  which  has  been  debated  in  | 


Congress,  or  discussed  before  a tribunal  of  the 
American  people,  in  regard  to  which  you  will  not 
find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  argument  on 
one  side  stated,  in  almost  every  instance  better 
than  by  anybody  else,  in  some  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  on  the  hustings 
by  Mr.  Garfield.” 

Upon  January  14,  1SS0,  Gen.  Garfield  was  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  8th  of 
June,  of  the  same  year,  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  liis  party  for  President  at  the  great 
Chicago  Convention.  He  was  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  on  March  4,  1S81,  was 
inaugurated.  Probably  no  administration  ever 
opened  its  existence  under  brighter  auspices  than 
that  of  President  Garfield,  and  every  day  it  grew 
in  favor  with  the  people.  By  the  1st  of  July 
he  had  completed  all  the  initiatory  and  prelimi- 
nary work  of  his  administration,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  city  to  meet  his  friends  at  Will- 
iams College.  While  on  his  way  and  at  the 
depot,  in  company  with  Secretary  Blaine,  a man 
stepped  behind  him,  drew  a revolver,  and  fired 
directly  at  his  back.  The  President  tottered  and 
fell,  and  as  he  did  so  the  assassin  fired  a second 
shot,  the  bullet  cutting  the  left  coat  sleeve  of  his 
victim,  but  inflicting  no  further  injury.  It  has 
been  very  truthfully  said  that  this  was  “ the  shot 
that  was  heard  around  the  world.”  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  had  anything  occur- 
red which  so  nearly  froze  the  blood  of  the  people 
for  the  moment  as  this  awful  deed.  He  was 
smitten  on  the  brightest,  gladdest  day  of  all  his 
life,  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  hope.  For 
eighty  days,  all  during  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  he  lingered  and  suffered.  He,  how- 
ever, remained  master  of  himself  till  the  last,  and 
by  his  magnificent  bearing  taught  the  country 
and  the  world  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  les- 
sons— how  to  live  grandly  in  the  very  clutch  of 
death.  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great 
in  death.  He  passed  serenely  away  September 
19,  1883,  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  on  the  very  bank  of 
the  ocean,  where  he  had  been  taken  shortly  be- 
fore. The  world  wept  at  his  death,  as  it  rarely 
ever  had  done  on  the  death  of  any  other  great 
and  noble  man. 
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'D HESTER  A.  ARTHUR,  twenty-first  Presi-  \ 

C dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Frank- 
bJ  lin  County,  Yt.,  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1830,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Arthur,  a Baptist  clergyman,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  died  in  1875,  in 
Newtonville,  near  Albany,  after  a long  and  suc- 
cessful ministry. 

Young  Arthur  was  educated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  where  he  excelled  in  all  his  studies,  j 
After  his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  Ver- 
mont for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  came  to  New  York,  with  $500  in  his  pocket, 
and  entered  the  office  of  ex -Judge  E.  D.  Culver 
as  a student.  After  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he 
formed  a partnership  with  his  intimate  friend  and 
room-mate,  Henry  D.  Gardiner,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  practicing  in  the  West,  and  for  three 
months  they  roamed  about  in  the  Western  States  ! 
in  search  of  an  eligible  site,  but  in  the  end  re-  ! 
turned  to  New  York,  where  they  hung  out  their 
shingle,  and  entered  upon  a successful  career  al- 
most from  the  start.  Gen.  Arthur  soon  after  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lieut.  Herndon,  of  the  | 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  lost  at  sea.  Con- 
gress voted  a gold  medal  to  his  widow  in  recog- 
nition of  the  bravery  he  displayed  on  that  occa-  j 
sion.  Mrs.  Arthur  died  shortly  before  Mr.  ! 
Arthur’s  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  leav- 
ing two  children. 

Gen.  Arthur  obtained  considerable  legal  celeb- 
rity in  his  first  great  case,  the  famous  Lemmon 
suit,  brought  to  recover  possession  of  eight  slaves  | 
who  had  been  declared  free  by  Judge  Paine,  of  ' 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  City.  It  was  in  1 


1S52  that  Jonathan  Lemmon,  of  Virginia,  went  to 
New  York  with  his  slaves,  intending  to  ship  them 
to  Texas,  when  they  were  discovered  and  freed. 
The  Judge-decided  that  they  could  not  be  held  by 
the  owner  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A howl 
of  rage  went  up  from  the  South,  and  the  Viiginia 
Legislature  authorized  the  Attorney -General  of 
that  State  to  assist  in  an  appeal.  William  M. 
Evarts  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  were  employed  to 
represent  the  people,  and  they  won  their  case, 
which  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Charles  O’ Conor  here  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  slaveholders,  but  he,  too,  was 
beaten  by  Messrs.  Evarts  and  Arthur,  and  a long 
step  was  taken  toward  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  race. 

Another  great  service  was  rendered  by  Gen. 
Arthur  in  the  same  cause  in  1856.  Lizzie  Jen- 
nings, a respectable  colored  woman,  was  put  off 
a P'ourth  Avenue  car  with  violence  after  she  had 
paid  her  fare.  Gen.  Arthur  sued  on  her  behalf, 
and  secured  a verdict  of  $500  damages.  The  next 
day  the  company  issued  an  order  to  admit  colored 
persons  to  ride  on  their  cars,  and  the  other  car 
companies  quickly  followed  their  example.  Be- 
fore that  the  Sixth  Avenue  Company  ran  a few 
special  cars  for  colored  persons,  and  the  other  lines 
refused  to  let  them  ride  at  all. 

Gen.  Arthur  was  a delegate  to  the  convention 
at  vSaratoga  that  founded  the  Republican  party. 
Previous  to  the  war  he  was  Judge-Advocate  of 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Gov.  Morgan,  of  that  State,  appointed  him 
Engineer-iu-Chief  of  his  staff.  In  1861,  he  was 
made  Inspector- General,  and  soon  afterward  be- 
came Quartermaster-General.  In  each  of  these 
offices  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  during  the  war.  At  the  end  of  Gov.  Mor- 
gan’s term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  form- 
ing a partnership  with  Mr.  Ransom,  and  then 
Mr.  Phelps,  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
was  added  to  the  finn.  The  legal  practice  of  this 
well-known  firm  was  very  large  and  lucrative, 
as  each  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it  was  an  able 
lawyer,  and  possessed  a splendid  local  reputa- 
tion, if  not,  indeed,  one  ot  national  extent. 

Mr.  Arthur  always  took  a leading  part  in  State 
and  city  politics.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  Xew  York  by  President  Grant,  No- 
vember 21,  1S72,  to  succeed  Thomas  Murphy, 
and  he  held  the  office  until  July  20,  1S7S,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Collector  Merritt. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  on  the  Presidential 
ticket,  with  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  at  the 
famous  National  Republican  Convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  June,  1SS0.  This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  convention  that  ever  assembled 
on  the  continent.  It  was  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  Republican  party,  all  able 
men,  and  each  stood  firm  and  fought  vigorously 
and  with  signal  tenacity  for  his  respective  can- 
didate that  was  before  the  convention  for  the 
nomination.  Finally  Gen.  Garfield  received  the 
nomination  for  President,  and  Gen.  Arthur  for 
Vice-President.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  animated  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Gen.  Hancock,  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Democratic  party,  was  a popular 
man,  and  his  party  made  a valiant  fight  for  his 
election. 

Finally  the  election  came,  and  the  country'’ s 
choice  was  Garfield  and  Arthur.  They  were  in- 
augurated March  4,  1SS1,  as  President  and  Vice- 
President.  A few  months  only  had  passed  ere 
the  newly-chosen  President  was  the  victim  of  the 
assassin’s  bullet.  Then  came  terrible  weeks  of 
suffering — those  moments  of  anxious  suspense, 
when  the  hearts  of  all  civilized  nations  were 
throbbing  in  unison,  longing  for  the  recovery  of 
the  noble,  the  good  President.  The  remarkable 
patience  that  he  manifested  during  those  hours 
and  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  the  most  terrible 
suffering  man  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, was  seemingly  more  than  human.  It  was 
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certainly  godlike.  During  all  this  period  of 
deepest  anxiety  Mr.  Arthur's  every  move  was 
watched,  and,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  that  his  every 
action  displayed  only  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
suffering  Garfield  might  recover  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  he  had  so  auspiciously  be- 
gun. Not  a selfish  feeling  was  manifested  in 
deed  or  look  of  this  man,  even  though  the  most 
honored  position  in  the  world  was  at  any  moment 
likely  to  fall  to  him. 

At  last  God  in  his  mercy  relieved  President 
Garfield  from  further  suffering,  and  the  world,  as 
never  before  in  its  history  over  the  death  of  any 
other  man,  wept  at  his  bier.  Then  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  high  office,  and  he  took  the  oath 
in  New  York,  September  20,  1SS1.  The  position 
was  an  embarrassing  one  to  him,  made  doubly  so 
from  the  fact  that  all  eyes  were  on  him,  anxious 
to  know  what  he  would  do,  what  policy  he  would 
pursue,  and  whom  he  would  select  as  advisers. 
The  duties  of  the  office  had  been  greatly  neglected 
during  the  President’s  long  illness,  and  many  im- 
portant measures  were  to  be  immediately  decided 
by  him;  and  to  still  further  embarass  him  he  did 
not  fail  to  realize  under  what  circumstances  he 
became  President,  and  knew  the  feelings  of  many 
on  this  point.  Under  these  trying  circumstances, 
President  Arthur  took  the  reins  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands,  and,  as  embarrassing  as 
was  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  happily  surprised 
the  nation,  acting  so  wisely  that  but  few  criticized 
his  administration.  He  served  the  nation  well 
and  faithfully  until  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, March  4,  1SS5,  and  was  a popular  candidate 
before  his  party  for  a second  term.  His  name 
was  ably  presented  before  the  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, and  was  received  with  great  favor,  and 
doubtless  but  for  the  personal  popularity  of  one 
of  the  opposing  candidates,  he  would  have  been 
selected  as  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party  for 
another  campaign.  He  retired  to  private  life,  car- 
rying with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  whom  he  had  served  in  a manner  satisfac- 
-tory  to  them  and  with  credit  to  himself.  One 
year  later  he  was  called  to  his  final  rest. 
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(STEPHEN  GROVER  CLEVELAND,  the 
twenty -second  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  1837.  in  the  obscnre  town  of 
Caldwell,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  and  in  a little 
two-and-a-lialf-story  white  house,  which  is  still 
standing  to  characteristically  mark  the  humble 
birthplace  of  one  of  America’s  great  men,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Old  World,  where  all 
men  high  in  office  must  be  high  in  origin  and 
born  in  the  cradle  of  wealth.  When  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  three  years  of  age,  his  father, 
who  was  a Presbyterian  minister  with  a large 
family  and  a small  salary,  moved,  by  way  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal,  to  Fayetteville,  N. 
Y.,  in  search  of  an  increased  income  and  a larger 
field  of  work.  Fayetteville  was  then  the  most 
straggling  of  country  villages,  about  five  miles 
from  Pompey  Hill,  where  Governor  Seymour 
was  born. 

At  the  last-mentioned  place  young  Grover  com- 
menced going  to  school  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
way,  and  presumably  distinguished  himself  after 
the  manner  of  all  village  boys — in  doing  the  ! 
things  he  ought  not  to  do.  Such  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  all  geniuses  and  independent 
thinkers.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  he  had  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the 
village  school,  and  expressed  a most  emphatic  de- 
sire to  be  sent  to  an  academy.  To  this  his  fa- 
ther decidedly  objected.  Academies  in  those 
day-s  cost  money;  besides,  his  father  wanted  him 
to  become  self-supporting  by  the  quickest  pos- 
sible means,  and  this  at  that  time  in  Fayetteville 
seemed  to  be  a position  in  a country'  store,  where 
his  father  and  the  large  family  on  his  hands  had 


considerable  influence.  Grover  was  to  be  paid 
$50  for  his  services  the  first  year,  and  if  he  proved 
trustworthy  he  was  to  receive  $ico  the  second 
year.  Here  the  lad  commenced  his  career  as 
salesman,  and  in  two  years  he  had  earned  so  good 
a reputation  for  trustworthiness  that  his  employ- 
ers desired  to  retain  him  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time. 

But  instead  of  remaining  with  this  firm  in 
Fayetteville,  he  went  with  the  family  in  their  re- 
moval to  Clinton,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  attending  a High  School.  Here  he  industri- 
ously pursued  his  studies  until  the  family  re- 
moved with  him  to  a point  on  Black  River  known 
as  the  “Holland  Patent,”  a village  of  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
At  this  place  his  father  died,  after  preaching  but 
three  Sundays.  This  event  broke  up  the  family, 
and  Grover  set  out  for  New  York  City  to  accept, 
at  a small  salary,  the  position  of  under-teacher 
in  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  He  taught  faithfully 
for  two  years,  and  although  he  obtained  a good 
reputation  in  this  capacity,  he  concluded  that 
teaching  was  not  his  calling  in  life,  and,  revers- 
ing the  traditional  order,  he  left  the  city  to  seek 
his  fortune,  instead  of  going  to  the  city.  He  first 
thought  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  there  was  some 
charm  in  that  name  for  him;  but  before  proceed- 
ing to  that  place  he  went  to  Buffalo  to  ask  advice 
of  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allan,  a noted  stock- 
breeder of  that  place.  The  latter  did  not  speak 
enthusiastically.  “What  is  it  you  want  to  do, 
my  boy?”  he  asked.  “Well,  sir,  I want  to  study- 
law,  ” was  the  reply-  “Good  gracious!”  remarked 
the  old  gentleman;  “ do  you,  indeed?  Whatever 
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put  that  into  your  head  ? How  much  money 
have  you  got?”  “Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
haven’t  got  any.” 

After  a long  consultation,  his  uncle  offered  him 
a place  temporarily  as  assistant  herd-keeper,  at 
$50  a year,  while  lie  could  look  around.  One 
day  soon  afterward  he  boldly  walked  into  the  of- 
fice of  Rogers,  Bowen  & Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  and 
told  them  what  he  wanted.  A number  of  young- 
men  were  already  engaged  in  the  office,  but  Gro- 
ver’s persistency  won,  and  he  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  come  as  an  office  boy  and  have  the  use 
of  the  law  library,  receiving  as  wages  the  sum  of 
£3  or  $4  a week.  Out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  for  his 
board  and  washing.  The  walk  to  and  from  his 
uncle’s  was  a long  and  rugged  one;  and  although 
the  first  winter  was  a memorably  severe  one,  his 
shoes  were  out  of  repair,  and  as  for  his  overcoat  he 
had  none;  yet  he  was,  nevertheless,  prompt  and 
regular.  On  the  first  day  of  his  service  there,  his 
senior  employer  threw  down  a copy  of  Black- 
stone  before  him,  with  a bang  that  made  the  dust 
fly,  saying  ‘'That’s  where  they  all  begin.”  A 
titter  ran  around  the  little  circle  of  clerks  and 
students,  as  they  thought  that  was  enough  to 
scare  young  Grover  out  of  his  plans;  but  in  due 
time  he  mastered  that  cumbersome  volume. 
Then,  as  ever  afterward,  however,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land exhibited  a talent  for  executiveness  rather 
than  for  chasing  principles  through  all  their 
metaphysical  possibilities.  “Let  us  quit  talking 
and  go  and  do  it.”  was  practically  his  motto. 

.The  first  public  office  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  elected  was  that  of  Sheriff  of  Erie  County, 
N.  Y. , in  which  Buffalo  is  situated;  and  in  such 
capacity  it  fell  to  his  duty  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment upon  two  criminals.  In  1SS1  he  was 
elected  Ma)  or  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  with  especial  reference  to  bring- 
ing about  certain  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  municipal  affairs  of  that  city  I11  this  of- 
fice, as  well  as  in  that  of  Sheriff,  his  performance 
of  duty  has  generally  been  considered  fair,  with 
possibly  a few  exceptions,  which  were  ferreted 
out  and  magnified  during  his  Presidential  cam- 
paign. As  a specimen  of  his  plain  language  in 
a veto  message,  we  quote  from  one  vetoing  an 


iniquitous  street-cleaning  contract:  ‘‘This  is  a 

time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  your 
action  shall  be  plainly  stated.  I regard  it  as  the 
culmination  of  a most  bare-faced,  impudent  and 
shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  to  worse  than  squander  the  people’s 
money.”  The  New  York  Sun  afterward  very 
highly  commended  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administra- 
tion as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  thereupon  recom- 
mended him  for  Governor  of  the  Empire  State. 
To  the  latter  office  he  was  elected  in  1SS2,  and 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  State  was 
generally  satisfactory.  The  mistakes  he  made, 
if  any,  were  made  very  public  throughout  the  na- 
tion after  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  high  office  he  was 
nominated  July  11,  1S84,  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago,  when  other  com- 
petitors were  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  etc.;  and  he  was 
elected  by  the  people,  by  a majority  of  about  a 
thousand,  over  the  brilliant  and  long-tried  Re- 
publican statesman,  James  G.  Blaine.  President 
Cleveland  resigned  his  office  as  Governor  of  New 
York  in  January,  1885,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
his  duties  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  capacity  his  term  commenced  at 
noon  on  the  4th  of  March,  1S85. 

The  silver  question  precipitated  a controversy 
between  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  silver  coinage  and  those  who  were  op- 
posed, Mr.  Cleveland  answering  for  the  latter, 
even  before  his  inauguration. 

On  June  2,  18S6,  President  Cleveland  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  his  deceased  friend  and  part- 
ner, Oscar  Folsom,  of  the  Buffalo  Bar.  In  the 
campaign  of  188S,  President  Cleveland  was  re- 
nominated by  his  party,  but  the  Pmpublican  candi- 
date, Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  victorious. 
In  the  nomination  of  1892  these  two  candidates 
for  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
were  again  pitted  against  each  other,  and  in  the 
ensuing  election  President  Cleveland  was  victori- 
ous by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Since  the 
close  of  his  second  term,  he  has  resided  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 
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gENJAMIN  HARRISON,  the  twenty-third 
President,  is  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
historical  families  of  this  country.  The  first 
known  head  of  the  family  was  Maj.-Gen.  Plarrison, 
one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  trusted  followers  and 
fighters.  In  the  zenith  of  Cromwell’s  power  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  this  Harrison  to  participate  in 
the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterward  to  sign  the 
death  warrant  of  the  king.  He  subsequently 
paid  for  this  with  his  life,  being  hung  October  13, 
1660.  His  descendants  came  to  America,  and 
the  next  of  the  family  that  appears  in  history  is 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  great-grandfa- 
ther of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  after  whom 
he  was  named.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the  years 
1774,  1775  and  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  three  times  elected  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  son  of  the 
distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  after  a 
successful  career  as  a soldier  during  the  War  of 
1812,  and  with  a clean  record  as  Governor  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1840.  His  career  was  cut 
short  by  death  within  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration. 

President  Harrison  was  born  at  North  Bend, 


Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  August  20,  1833.  His 
life  up  to  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  the  uneventful 
one  of  a country  lad  of  a family  of  small  means. 
His  father  was  able  to  give  him  a good  education, 
and  nothing  more.  He  became  engaged  while  at 
college  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Scott,  Principal  of 
a female  school  at  Oxford.  After  graduating,  he 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  He 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  there  read  law  for  two 
years.  A t the  expiration  of  that  time  young  Har- 
rison received  the  only  inheritance  of  his  life — his 
aunt,  dying,  left  him  a lot  valued  at  $Soo.  He 
regarded  this  legacy  as  a fortune,  and  decided  to 
get  married  at  once,  take  this  money  and  go  to 
some  Eastern  town  and  begin  the  practice  of  law. 
He  sold  his  lot,  and,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
he  started  out  with  his  young  wife  to  fight  for  a 
place  in  the  world.  He  decided  to  go  to  Indian- 
apolis, wThich  vjas  even  at  that  time  a town  of 
promise.  He  met  with  slight  encouragement  at 
first,  making  scarcely  anything  the  first  year. 
He  worked  diligently,  applying  himself  closely  to 
his  calling,  built  up  an  extensive  practice  and 
took  a leading  rank  in  the  legal  profession. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the 
position  of  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  and  then  be- 
gan his  experience  as  a stump  speaker.  He  can- 
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vassed  tlie  State  thoroughly,  and  was  elected  by 
a handsome  majority.  In  iS6a  he  raised  the 
Seventeenth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  chosen  its 


Colonel.  His  regiment  was  composed  of  the  raw- 
est material,  but  Col.  Harrison  employed  all  his 
time  at  first  in  mastering  military  tactics  and  drill- 
ing his  men,  and  when  he  came  to  move  toward 
the  East  with  Sherman,  his  regiment  was  one  of 
the  best  drilled  and  organized  in  the  army.  At 
Resaca  he  especially  distinguished  himself,  aiid 
for  his  bravery  at  Peachtree  Creek  he  was  made 
a Brigadier-General,  Gen.  Hooker  speaking  of 
him  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 

During  the  absence  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  the 
field,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  office  of 
Supreme  Court  Reporter  vacant,  and  another 
person  was  elected  to  the  position.  From  the 
time  of  leaving  Indiana  with  his  regiment  until 
the  fall  of  1S64  he  had  taken  no  leave  of  absence, 
but  having  been  nominated  that  year  for  the  same 
office,  he  got  a thirty-day  leave  of  absence,  and 
during  that  time  made  a brilliant  canvass  of  the 
State,  and  was  elected  for  another  term.  He  then 
started  to  rejoin  Sherman,  but  on  the  way  was 
stricken  down  with  scarlet  fever,  and  after  a most 
trying  attack  made  his  way  to  the  front  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  closing  incidents  of  the  war. 

In  1S6S  Gen.  Harrison  declined  a re-election 
as  Reporter,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1876  he  was  a candidate  for  Governor.  Although 
defeated,  the  brilliant  campaign  he  made  won  for 
him  a national  reputation,  and  he  was  much  sought 
after,  especially  in  the  East,  to  make  speeches. 
In  1880,  as  usual,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Here  he  served  for  six  years,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  men,  best  lawyers  and 
strongest  debaters  in  that  body.  With  the  ex- 
piration of  his  senatorial  term  he  returned  to  the 
practice.of  his  profession,  becoming  the  head  of 
one  of  the  strongest  firms  in  the  State. 

The  political  campaign  of  1S8S  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  convention  which  assembled  in  Chicago  in 
June  and  named  Mr.  Harrison  as  the  chief  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Republican  party  was  great  in 
every  particula’r,  and  on  this  account,  and  the  at- 
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titude  it  assumed  upon  the  vital  questions  of  the 
day,  chief  among  which  was  the  tarifi,  awoke  a 
deep  interest  in  the  campaign  throughout  the 
nation.  Shortly  after  the  nomination,  delegations 
began  to  visit  Mr.  Harrison  at  Indianapolis,  his 
home.  This  movement  became  popular,  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  societies,  clubs  and 
delegations  journeyed  thither  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  distinguished  statesman. 

Mr.  Harrison  spoke  daily  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  to  these  visiting  delegations, 
and  so  varied,  masterly,  and  eloquent  were  his 
speeches  that  they  at  once  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  American  orators  and  statesmen. 
Elected  by  a handsome  majority,  he  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well,  and  in  1S92  was  nom- 
inated for  re-election;  but  the  people  demanded  a 
change  and  he  was  defeated  by  his  predecessor 
iu  office,  Grover  Cleveland. 

On  account  of  his  eloquence  as  a speaker  and 
his  power  as  a debater,  Gen.  Harrison  was  called 
upon  at  an  early  age  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  questions  that  then  began  to 
agitate  the  country.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
anti-slaveiy  man,  and  was  matched  against  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Democratic  speakers  of  his 
State.  No  man  who  felt  the  touch  of  his  blade 
desired  to  be  pitted  with  him  again.  With  all 
his  eloquence  as  an  orator  he  never  spoke  for  ora- 
torical effect,  but  his  words  always  went  like  bul- 
lets to  the  mark.  He  is  purely  American  in  his 
ideas,  and  is  a splendid  type  of  the  American 
statesman.  Gifted  with  quick  perception,  a logi- 
cal mind  and  a ready  tongue,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  impromptu  speakers  in  the 
nation.  Many  of  these  speeches  sparkled  with  the 
rarest  eloquence  and  contained  arguments  of  great 
w'eight,  and  many  of  his  terse  statements  have 
already  become  aphorisms.  Original  in  thought* 
precise  in  logic,  terse  in  statement,  yet  withal 
faultless  in  eloquence,  he  is  recognized  as  the 
sound  statesman  and  brilliant  orator  of  the  day. 
By  his  first  wdfe,  Caroline  (Scott)  Harrison,  he 
had  a son  and  daughter.  In  1896  he  married 
Mrs.  Marj'  (Scott)  Diinmick,  and  they,  with  their 
daughter,  reside  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  since  early  manhood. 
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ILLIAM  McKINLEY,  who  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States  in  1S97, 
was  born  in  Niles,  Ohio,  January  29,  1S43. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  originated 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  from  there  removed 
to  the  north  of  Ireland.  According  to  the  fam- 
ily tradition,  James  and  William  McKinley  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Ireland  and  founded 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  in  the  United 
States,  one  settling  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the 
south.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  James  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  settled  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  married  and  spent  his  remaining 
years. 

David,  son  of  James,  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  William  McKinley,  was  born  May  16,  1755, 
and  three  times  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving 
seven  months  after  his  first  enlistment  in  June, 
1776,  spending  six  months  at  the  front  in  1777, 
and  again  in  the  following  year  serving  eight 
months.  December  19,  1780,  he  married  Sarah 
Gray,  who  was  born  May  10,  1760,  and  died 
October  6,  1814.  For  fifteen  years  he  lived  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  and  thence  removed 
to  Mercer  County.  One  year  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  married  Eleanor  McLean 
and  about  the  same  time  settled  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  but  afterward  made  his  home 
in  Crawford  County,  where  he  died  August  8, 
1840. 

James,  grandfather  of  William  McKinley,  was 
born  September  19,  1783,  married  Mary  (or 
“Polly”  ) Rose,  and  with  his  family  moved  to  New 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  1809.  Their  eldest  son,  Will- 
ram,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Pa., 
November  15,  1807,  and  in  1827  married 

Nancy  Allison,  a woman  of  noble  and  strong 
character  and  consistent  Christian  life.  For  some 
years  he  was  engaged  as  manager  of  iron  fur- 
naces at  different  places.  From  Niles  he  re- 


moved to  Poland,  because  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  by  Poland  Academy.  In  1S69 
he  established  his  home  in  Canton,  and  here  he 
died  November  24,  1S92.  His  widow  lives  at 
the  family  residence  in  Canton,  and  with  her  are 
her  daughter,  Miss  Helen,  and  two  orphan 
grandchildren. 

Of  the  family  of  nine  children,  William.  Jr. , who 
was  seventh  in  order  of  birth,  was  bom  during 
the  residence  of  his  parents  at  Niles,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1843.  His  boyhood  years  were  spent 
in  that  place  and  Poland,  where  he  studied  in  the 
academy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Allegheny  College,  but  illness  caused  his  return 
to  Poland,  and  on  his  recovery  he  did  not  return 
to  college,  but  taught  a country  school.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  though  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  immediately  wanted  to  enlist. 
As  soon  as  he  could  overcome  the  objections  of 
his  mother,  he  enlisted,  in  May  of  1S61,  as  a 
private  in  Company  E,  Twenty- third  Ohio  In- 
fantry. The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col. 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who  afterward,  as  general,  led 
his  forces  on  many  a bloody-  battle  field,  and  the 
first  major  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  a gallant 
soldier  Mr.  McKinley’’  soon  won  promotion,  serving 
for  a time  as  commissary  sergeant,  later  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry’ at  Antietam,  and  then  won  his  way'  up- 
ward until,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  by-  brevet.  July  26,  1S65,  after 
more  than  four  years  of  hard  service,  he  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment. 

With  Judge  Charles  E.  Glidden,  of  Mahoning 
County-,  Mr.  McKinley  began  the  study-  of  law, 
which  he  afterward  carried  on  in  the  Albany 
i (N.  Y. ) Law  School,  and  in  1867  was  admitted 
i to  the  bar.  Beginning  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Canton,  he  soon  became  prominently 
| known  among  the  able  attorneys  of  the  city.  His 
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first  connection  with  political  affairs  was  in  1S69, 
when  lie  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark 
County,  and  this  office  he  held  for  two  years. 
In  1S76  he  was  nominated  for  Congressional 
honors  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, afterward  by  successive  re-elections  serv- 
ing for  fourteen  years.  In  March  of  1890  he  in- 
troduced the  celebrated  McKinley  tariff  bill, 
which  was  passed  and  became  a law.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1S91,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio,  and  two  years  afterward  was  re-elected  to 
that  high  office,  which  he  filled  in  such  a manner 
as  to  command  the  respect  not  only  of  his  own 
part}- — the  Republican — but  his  political  op- 
ponents as  well.  The  connection  of  his  name 
with  the  tariff  bill  and  his  prominence  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  together  with  his  force  and  elo- 
quence as  a speaker,  brought  him  into  national 
fame.  In  the  campaign  of  1892,  for  a period  of 
more  than  three  mouths,  he  traveled  over  a 
territory  extending  from  New  York  to  Nebraska, 
making  speeches  in  the  interest  of  the  Republi- 
can platform.  Those  who  heard  him  speak, 
whether  friends  or  opponents  of  his  political 
opinions,  cannot  but  have  admired  his  logical 
reasoning,  breadth  of  intellect,  eloquence  of  speech 
and  modesty  of  demeanor.  During  the  campaign 
of  1894  lie  made  three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
speeches  and  visited  over  three  hundred  towns, 
within  a period  of  two  months,  addressing  perhaps 
two  million  people. 

The  tariff'  issue  and  all  the  intricate  questions 
of  public  revenue  that  are  interwoven  with  it, 
constitute  the  most  complicated  problems  with 
which  a statesman  has  to  deal.  To  master  them 
in  every  detail  requires  an  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order.  That  Major  McKinley  thoroughly  un- 
derstands these  questions  is  admitted  by  all  who 
have  investigated  his  official  utterances  on  the 
subject,  beginning  with  the  speech  on  the  Wood 
tariff  bill,  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives 
April  15,  1S78,  and  closing  with  his  speech  in 
favor  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  which  as  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  he  reported  to 
the  house  and  which  was  subsequently  passed  and 
is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  of  1890.  He  opposed  the  Wood  bill  be- 
cause of  a conviction  that  the  proposed  measure 


would,  if  enacted,  prove  a public  calamity.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  1SS2,  he  advocated  a friendly 
revision  of  the  tariff  by  a tariff  commission,  to  be 
authorized  by  congress  and  appointed  by  the 
president.  In  1SS4  he  opposed  the  Morrison 
horizontal  bill,  which  he  denounced  as  ambiguous 
for  a great  public  statute,  and  in  188S  he  led  the 
forces  in  the  fight  against  the  Mills  tariff  bill. 

As  governor  of  Ohio,  his  policy  was  conserva- 
tive. He  aimed  to  give  to  the  public  institutions 
the  benefit  of  the  service  of  the  best  man  of  the 
state,  and  at  all  times  upheld  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  workingmen.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  taxation  needed  regulation,  in 
his  messages  of  1892,  1S93  and  1894,  he  urged 
the  legislature  that  a remedy  be  applied.  In 
1S92  he  recommended  legislation  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  steam  railroad  employes,  and  the 
following  year  urged  the  furnishing  of  automatic 
couplers  and  air-brakes  for  all  railroad  cars  used 
in  the  state. 

When,  in  1896,  the  Republican  party,  in  con- 
j vention  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  selected  a man  to 
represent  their  principles  in  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  it  was  not 
I a surprise  to  the  public  that  the  choice  fell  upon 
: Major  McKinley.  The  campaign  that  followed 
j was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  history  of 
the  country  since  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
Especial  interest  centered  in  the  fact  that  the 
point  at  issue  seemed,  not,  as  in  former  days, 
free  trade  or  protection,  but  whether  or  not  the 
! government  should  declare  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  This  question  divided  the  voters  of  the 
country  upon  somewhat  different  lines  than  the  old- 
time  principles  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  and  thus  made  the  campaign  a memorable 
one.  The  supporters  of  the  gold  standard  main- 
tained that  silver  monometallism  would  precipi- 
tate a panic  and  permanently  injure  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  people,  by  a 
large  majority,  supported  these  principles. 

January  25,  1871,  Major  McKinley  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  who  was  born 
in  June,  1847.  the  daughter  of  Janies  A.  Saxton. 
Their  two  children  died  in  1874,  within  a short 
time  of  each  other,  one  at  the  age  of  three  years 
and  the  other  in  infancy. 
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HE  time  has  arrived  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  county  to  perpetuate  the 
/ C names  of  their  pioneers,  to  furnish  a record  of  their  early  settlement,  and  relate  the  story  of 
\~/  their  progress.  The  civilization  of  our  day,  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  the  duty  that 
men  of  the  present  time  owe  to  their  ancestors,  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  demand  that  a 
record  of  their  lives  and  deeds  should  be  made.  In  biographical  history  is  found  a power  to  instruct 
man  by  precedent,  to  enliven  the  mental  faculties,  and  to  waft  down  the  river  of  time  a safe 
vessel  in  which  the  names  and  actions  of  the  people  who  contributed  to  raise  this  country  from  its 
primitive  state  may  be  preserved.  Surely  and  rapidly  the  great  and  aged  men,  who  in  their  prime 
entered  the  wilderness  and  claimed  the  virgin  soil  as  their  heritage,  are  passing  to  their  graves. 
The  number  remaining  who  can  relate  the  incidents  of  the  first  days  of  settlement  is  becoming  small 
indeed,  so  that  an  actual  necessity  exists  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  events  without  delay, 
before  all  the  early  settlers  are  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  Time. 

To  be  forgotten  has  been  the  great  dread  of  mankind  from  remotest  ages.  All  will  be  forgotten 
soon  enough,  in  spite  of  their  best  works  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  their  friends  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  lives.  The  means  employed  to  prevent  oblivion  and  to  perpetuate  their  memory 
have  been  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  they  possessed.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  deeels  of  their  great  rulers.  The  exhumations  made  by  the 
archaeologists  of  Egypt  from  buried  Memphis  indicate  a desire  of  those  people  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  achievements.  The  erection  of  the  great  obelisks  was  for  the  same  purpose. 
Coming  down  to  a later  period,  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  erecting  mausoleums  and 
monuments,  and  carving  out  statues  to  chronicle  their  great  achievements  and  carry  them  down  the 
ages.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  Mound-builders,  in  piling  up  their  great  mounds  of  earth,  had  but 
this  idea — to  leave  something  to  show  that  they  had  lived.  All  these  works,  though  many  of  them 
costly  in  the  extreme,  give  but  a faint  idea  of  the  lives  and  character  of  those  whose  memory  they 
were  intended  to  perpetuate,  and  scarcely  anything  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  then  lived.  The 
great  pyramids  and  some  of  the  obelisks  remain  objects  only  of  curiosity;  the  mausoleums, 
monuments  and  statues  are  crumbling  into  dust. 

It  was  left  to  modern  ages  to  establish  an  intelligent,  undecaying,  immutable  method  of 
perpetuating  a full  history — immutable  in  that  it  is  almost  unlimited  in  extent  and  perpetual  in  its 
action;  and  this  is  through  the  art  of  printing. 

To  the  present  generation,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  admirable 
system  of  local  biography.  By  this  system  every  man,  though  he  has  not  achieved  what  the  world 
calls  greatness,  has  the  means  to  perpetuate  his  life,  his  history,  through  the  coming  ages. 

The  scythe  of  Time  cuts  down  all;  nothing  of  the  physical  man  is  left.  The  monument  which 
his  children  or  friends  may  erect  to  liis  memory  in  the  cemetery  will  crumble  into  dust  and  pass 
away;  but  his  life,  his  achievements,  the  work  he  has  accomplished,  which  otherwise  would  be 
forgotten,  is  perpetuated  by  a record  of  this  kind. 

To  preserve  the  lineaments  of  our  companions  we  engrave  their  portraits;  for  the  same  reason 
we  collect  the  attainable  facts  of  their  history.  Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary,  as  we  speak  only 
truth  of  them,  to  wait  until  they  are  dead,  or  until  those  who  know  them  are  gone;  to  do  this  we 
are  ashamed  only  to  publish  to  the  world  the  history  of  those  whose  lives  are  unworthy  of  public 
record. 
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ON.  JOHN  A.  J.  CRESWELL.  It  may 
well  be  a matter  of  pride  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  that  the  state  has  given  to  our 
country  many  men  of  large  talents,  recognized 
statesmanship  and  broad  intelligence,  men  well 
qualified  to  lead  in  public  affairs.  Among  its 
illustrious  sons  for  many  years  stood  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  introduces  this  biographical 
review,  and  who  was  the  recipient  of  offices  of 
honor  from  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation. 
Alike  in  the  halls  of  congress  and  in  the  national 
cabinet,  he  ably  represented  his  fellow-men  and 
championed  the  cause  of  right  and  justice.  In 
presenting  to  our  readers  a sketch  of  his  long  and 
eventful  life,  we  are  perpetuating  the  record  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  men,  not  alone  of  Cecil 
County,  but  of  the  state  and  nation  as  well. 

The  Creswell  family  is  of  English  extraction 
and  has  been  represented  in  America  since  a 
period  very  early  in  the  settlement  of  this  country. 
The  name  of  Robert  Creswell  is  enrolled  as  one 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  company  for  Virginia 
previous  to  1620,  and  from  him  sprang  the  branch 
of  the  family  that  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Maryland.  Col.  John 
Creswell,  grandfather  of  tire  subject  of  this  sketch, 
had  a brother  Robert,  who  removed  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  in  1795;  his  children  were  six  in  number: 
John,  who  remained  in  Augusta;  Martha,  who 
married  John  Phinezy  , a planter  near  Augusta; 
Ann,  Mrs.  William  Simms,  of  Montgomery',  Ala.; 
Jane  M. , wife  of  Gassaway  B.  Lamar,  formerly 
of  Augusta,  later  of  New  York  City , and  she, 
with  six  of  her  children,  was  lost  on  the  ill-fated 
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steamer  “Pulaski”  off  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, June  14,  1836;  Samuel,  who  died  without 
issue;  and  Mary,  who  married  Gen.  George  \Y. 
Summers,  of  Augusta.  The  only  child  of  Mrs. 
Lamar  who  escaped  that  deplorable  disaster  and 
shipwreck  was  Charles  Augustus  Lafayette,  who 
was  killed  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1865,  while 
serving  with  conspicuous  gallantry  as  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  November 
18,  1828,  in  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  a 
thriving  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  place,  prior  to  its  incorporation  in  1824,  was 
known  as  Creswell’s  Ferry,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  town  is  built  on  the  estate  formerly  owned  by 
Col.  John  Creswell.  The  only  child  of  the  latter 
was  John  Creswell,  who  represented  his  native 
count}'  of  Cecil  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  Mary- 
land, session  of  1828-29,  and  died  May  12,  1831, 
leaving  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  but  little  more 
than  two  years  of  age,  and  three  infant  daughters, 
to  the  sole  care  of  their  mother,  Rebecca  E. 
(Webb)  Creswell.  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Rachel  (Ashe)  Webb,  of  Pine  Grove,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.  Mrs.  Webb  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Daniel  Heinrich  Eseh  (Anglice 
Ashe  or  Ash),  of  Haekenburg,  Germany,  a 
physician,  who  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1741 
and  was  lost  at  sea  in  1747,  when  returning  to 
his  native  land  to  secure  an  estate  to  which  he 
had  become  entitled  in  his  absence. 

Through  Jonathan  Webb,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Mr.  Creswell  was  descended  in  the  fifth 
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generation  from  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Webb, 
who  were  prominent  and  influential  members  ot 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Jonathan  Webb’s  father,  James  Webb  (son  of 
Richard),  succeeded  his  brother,  William  Webb, 
as  a member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania.  William  Webb  was  a member  of 
that  body  from  1723  to  1736,  and  James  Webb 
from  1747  to  r 775-  Among  the  many  important 
committees  on  which  James  Webb  served  was  the 
committee  of  correspondence,  which  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1774. 

After  the  return  of  Elizabeth  Webb  from  a 
previous  visit  to  America,  in  1699,  the  Webbs 
emigrated  from  Gloucester,  England,  to  the  new 
world,  and  settled  in  Birmingham,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  near  Brandywine,  where  seventy - 
five  years  later  was  fought  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles  of  the  Revolution.  Elizabeth 
Webb  was  a most  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
missionary  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  possessing  the 
courage  and  fearlessness  of  character  that  fitted 
her  for  life  in  America  at  that  time.  In  her 
diary,  written  in  her  strongly-marked  chirog- 
raph}’ and  still  preserved,  she  recounts  the  details 
of  a voyage  she  made  to  America  with  Mary 
Rogers  as  her  companion,  in  1697,  “upon  truth’s 
service  only.”  Leaving  husband,  children  and 
all  the  comforts  of  home,  she  embarked  at  Bristol 
November  16,  and  braved  the  perils  of  a winter’s 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Courageous  as  the 
apostles  of  old,  she  stood  as  a pillar  of  strength 
amid  the  storms,  and  even  when  the  ship  was 
covered  with  waves  and  appeared  to  be  sinking, 
she  inspired  by  her  exhortations  and  example  a 
renewed  fortitude  in  many  who  “were  in  great 
distress  because  death  seemed  to  approach  near 
unto  them.”  February  5 they  came  to  anchor 
within  the  capes  of  Virginia  and  a few  days  there- 
after effected  a landing.  Regardless  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  she  immediately  started 
upon  her  missionary  work.  Crossing  the  bay, 
she  traversed  the  eastern  shore  from  Accomac 
to  Cecil  and  proceeded  through  Delaware  to 
Pennsylvania,  making  her  first  stop  in  Phila- 
delphia, from  there  going  through  West  and  East 
Jersey,  and  traveling  by  water  to  New  York, 


Long  Island  and  Newport,  where  she  arrived 
June  13,  169S.  She  then  visited  Boston,  Salem, 
Salisbury,  Hampton,  Dover,  Amesbury,  Lynn 
and  Scituate,  and  returning  to  Boston,  held  a 
“heavenly  meeting  there,”  which  caused  her  to 
write,  “It  is  the  day  of  Boston’s  visitation  after 
her  great  cruelty  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord.” 
On  the  conclusion  of  her  work  in  that  city,  she 
returned  southward,  crossing  Massachusetts, 
going  through  Rhode  Island,  and  via  the  sound 
to  New  York,  thence  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  fifty 
miles  into  Carolina  “through  the  wilderness,  the 
swamps  and  deep  waters.”  After  a journey, 
filled  with  hardships  so  great  and  perils  so  ap- 
palling that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  have 
been  taken  by  a woman,  she  reverted  to  the  place 
of  her  debarkation,  and  took  passage  on  the  ship 
“Elizabeth  and  Mary,”  Frederick  Johnson,  mas- 
ter, for  herself  and  companion,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  w’as  deputy- 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  under  William  Penn. 
They  set  sail  March  20,  1699,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  landed  at 
Plymouth,  .“all  in  good  health  of  body  and  peace 
of  mind;”  in  thankfulness  for  which  she  piously 
wrote,  “Our  souls  do  bow  before  the  Majesty  of 
the  Great  God  whose  power  and  preserving  hand 
we  witnessed  to  be  with  us  upon  the  mighty 
waters.”  Until  her  death  she  was  unceasingly 
engaged  in  Christian  work,  without  a thought 
of  earthly  compensation  or  reward.  Anthony 
William  Boehm,  chaplain  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  consort  of  Queen  Anne,  counted 
her  among  his  friends. 

The  facts  we  have  presented  regarding  the 
Creswell  and  Webb  families  show  that  the  subject 
of  this  biography  descended  from  ancestry  in 
which  conscience  was  as  hereditary  as  intelligence 
and  in  which  the  results  of  generations  of  honest 
lives  appear  to  have  been  transmitted.  To  the 
indirect  influences  of  their  lives  was  due  much  of 
the  nobility  that  marked  his  character,  and  from 
them  he  inherited  the  liberal  impulses  that  won 
the  admiration  of  all.  His  education  was  thorough 
and  broad,  fitting  him  for  the  responsibilities  of 
life.  In  June,  1848,  he  graduated  from  Dickin- 
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son  College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  sharing  the  first 
honors  of  the  class  with  Prof.  James  W.  Marshall, 
and  delivering  the  valedictory  oration  on  com- 
mencement day.  Preparing  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Mary- 
land in  1S50.  In  polities  he  was  originally  a 
Whig  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Gen- 
eral Scott  in  1S52.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party,  he  became  a Democrat,  and  in  1S56 
was  a delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  that 
nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  president.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Union 
movement  and  afterward  was  identified  with  the 
Republicans.  In  1S61  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  was  chosen  acting 
adjutant-general  of  the  state,  which  position  gave 
him  charge  of  the  raising  of  the  quota  of  Mary- 
land troop's. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Creswell  with  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  began  in  1S63,  when  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  first  district  of  Maryland  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress.  During  his  term  he  ren- 
dered efficient  service  on  the  committees  on  com- 
merce and  invalid  pensions.  In  1864  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  Further  honors 
came  to  him  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Maryland  legislature  United  States 
senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  recently 
deceased  senator,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Hicks.  As 
in  the  other  positions  to  which  he  had  been  called, 
he  was  distinguished  in  the  senate  as  a man 
of  keen  intellect  and  wise  judgment.  In  1866  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyalists  con- 
vention and  the  next  year  took  an  active  part  in 
the  border  state  convention  held  in  Baltimore, 
also  in  1868  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
Republican  national  convention.  His  position  as 
an  advanced  Republican  is  clearly  defined  in  his 
speech  on  the  proposed  thirteenth  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in 
the  house  of  representatives  January  5,  1S65;  in 
his  speech  in  favor  of  manhood  suffrage  before 
the  border  state  convention  at  Baltimore,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1867;  and  in  his  address  on  the  life 
and  character  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Henry 


Winter  Davis,  delivered  by  request  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  February  22,  186G.  The 

friendship  of  Mr.  Creswell  for  Mr.  Davis  was 
earnest  and  sincere,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  and  touching  extract  from  Iris 
oration: — “At  the  portal  of  his  tomb  we  may  bid 
farewell  to  the  faithful  Christian,  in  the  full  as- 
surance that  a blessed  life  awaits  him  beyond  the 
grave.  Serenely  and  trustfully,  he  has  passed 
from  our  sight,  and  gone  down  into  the  dark 
waters.”  * * * “For  the  Christian . scholar, 

statesman  and  orator,  all  good  men  are  mourners; 
but  what  shall  I say  of  that  grief  which  none  can 
share,  the  grief  of  sincere  friendship?  Oh,  my 
friend!  comforted  by  the  belief  that  you,  while 
living,  deemed  me  worthy  to  be  your  companion, 
and  loaded  me  with  the  proofs  of  your  esteem, 

I shall  fondly  treasure  during  my  remaining 
years  the  recollection  of  your  smile  and  counsel. 
Lost  to  me  is  the  strong  arm  whereon  I have 
so  often  leaned;  but  in  that  path  which  in  time 
past  we  trod  most  joyfully  together,  I shall  con- 
tinue, as  God  shall  give  me  to  see  my  duty,  with 
unfaltering,  though  perhaps  with  unskillful  steps, 
right  onward  to  the  end.” 

This  eloquent  oration  was  probably  the  crown- 
ing act  of  Mr.  Creswell’ s eloquence.  It  furnishes 
proof  conclusive  that  he  was  not  only  an  orator 
and  a statesman,  but  that  he  was  a scholar  of  re- 
fined taste  and  literary  culture,  and  a Christian 
gentleman,  possessing  all  the  tenderest  emotions 
and  graces  of  a human  heart. 

A warm  personal  friend  of  the  illustrious  Gen- 
eral Grant,  when  the  latter  was  honored  by  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Creswell  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  cabinet,  being  tendered  the  po- 
sition of  postmaster-general  in  1869,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  administration  of  President  Grant. 
This  important  department  of  the  government 
was  under  his  charge  for  five  years  and  four 
months.  During  that  period  almost  every  branch 
of  the  service  was  extended  to  meet  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  the  people.  From  June  30,  1S69, 
to  June  30,  1874,  the  number  of  postoffices  was 
increased  from  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one  to  thirty-four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four;  the  number  of  money -order 
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offices  from  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to 
thirty  four  hundred  and  four;  the  number  of  postal 
clerks  from  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty;  the  number  of  free  delivery 
cities  from  forty-eight  to  eighty-seven;  the  number 
of  letter  carriers  from  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  to  twenty  hundred  and  forty-nine;  the  num- 
ber of  mail  routes  from  eighty-two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  to  ninety-seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one;  the  aggregate  length  of  all  routes  from  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  and  ninety-seven;  the  aggregate  annual 
transportation  from  eighty-four  million  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  atid  seventy-six  miles; 
the  length  of  the  railroad  routes  from  thirty-six 
thousand  and  eighteen  to  sixty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles;  the  total 
annual  transportation  on  rail  routes  from  thirty- 
four  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  seventy- 
two  million  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles;  the  number  of  letters 
exchanged  with  foreign  countries  from  thirteen 
million  six  hundred  thousand  to  twenty-eight 
million  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand 
and  forty-five;  the  number  of  money  orders  issued 
from  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  four  million  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three;  the  aggregate  value  of  money  orders  issued 
from  $16,197,858  to  $74,424,854;  the  number  of 
money  orders  paid  from  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  to  four  mill- 
ion four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen;  the  aggregate  value  of  money 
orders  paid  from  $15,976,501  10574,210,156;  the 
number  of  mail  letters  delivered  by  letter  carriers 
from  sixty-four  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy -seven  million  twenty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine;  the  num- 
ber of  local  letters  delivered  by  letter  carriers  from 
fourteen  million  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hun- 


dred and  six  to  fifty-four  million  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  one;  and 
the  number  of  letters  collected  by  letter  carriers 
from  sixty-three  million  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety:four  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fort}  - 
nine. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  busi- 
ness shown  by  these  comparisons,  and  large  con- 
current reduction  of  postages  and  money-order 
charges,  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation,  includ- 
ing all  subsidies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1S74,  was  $22,492  less  than  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1S6S,  and  the  total  deficiency  for  the 
former  year  was  $1, 178,058  less  than  for  the  latter. 
Mr.  Creswell  always  kept  within  the  aggregate 
of  his  appropriations.  He  returned  to  the  treas- 
ury unexpended  balances  for  the  years  1870-71- 
72,  amounting  to  $4,376,556,  and  when  he  retired 
from  office  he  left  on  hand,  after  charging  up 
all  liabilities,  a balance  of  $1,834,067.  During 
his  administration  of  the  postoffice  department 
many  important  reforms  and  improvements  in  the 
postal  service  were  introduced  and  carried  into 
successful  operation,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned: First,  a reduction  of  the  cost  of  ocean 

mail  transportation  from  eight  to  two  cents  per 
single  letter  rate;  and  a great  acceleration  of  speed 
by  abandoning  the  contract  system  as  to  ocean 
transportation  and  in  lieu  thereof  awarding  the 
mails  at  the  reduced  rate  to  the  best  and  fastest 
steamers,  appointed  to  sail  on  four  days  of  every 
week,  and  then  advertising  the  selections  monthly 
in  advance;  second,  the  readjustment  of  the  mail 
pay  of  railroads  on  an  equitable  basis;  third,  an 
extensive  increase  of  railroad  postoffice  lines  and 
postal  clerks;  fourth,  a large  increase  of  letter 
carriers  in  cities,  and  a free  delivery  for  every  city 
in  the  country  having  a population  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants;  fifth,  a thorough  revision 
of  our  postal  arrangements  with  foreign  countries; 
sixth,  the  general  extension  of  the  money-order 
system  within  the  United  States  and  to  foreign 
countries;  seventh,  a complete  codification  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  postoffice  department,  with  a 
systematic  classification  of  offenses  against  the 
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postal  laws;  eighth,  a reform  in  letting  mail  con- 
tracts, which  eventually  led  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  against  fraudulent  bidding  as  secured 
fair  competition  among  responsible  bidders;  ninth, 
the  introduction  of  postal  cards  at  a postage  of  one 
cent  each,  as  a means  of  facilitating  business  corre- 
spondence, and  a step  toward  a general  reduction 
of  domestic  letter  postage:  tenth,  the  absolute  re- 
peal of  the  franking  privilege. 

The  first  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Creswell  to  secure 
a change  of  the  law  so  as  to  exterminate  fraud- 
ulent bidding  were  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
1S70  and  resulted  in  the  act  of  May  5 of  that 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  vital  provisions  of.the  bill 
as  proposed  by  him  were  stricken  out  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  objectionable  feature  of  confining  the 
postmaster-general  in  making  mail  contracts  to 
the  line  of  bidders  inserted,  against  his  protest. 
That  act  proving  ineffectual,  Mr.  Creswell  again 
called  attention,  in  his  report  of  1871,  to  the 
pernicious  practices  to  which  bidders  sometimes 
resorted,  and  recommended  a series  of  remedies 
which  he  afterward  embodied  and  presented  in 
the  form  of  bills.  The  passage  of  these  measures 
he  urged  at  the  ensuing  and  subsequent  sessions 
of  congress,  especially  in  1872-74,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  Finally,  however,  his  views 
were  adopted  and  the  essential  power  of  making 
contracts  outside  the  line  of  bidders  as  a last  re- 
sort was  given  to  the  postmaster  general  by  the 
act  of  August  11,  1876.  Thus,  after  a prolonged 
contest  of  six  years,  the  department  was  relieved 
from  the  vicious  contrivance  known  as  straw 
bidding,  and  to  Mr.  Creswell  more  than  to  any 
other  person  is  due  the  credit  of  devising  and  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  an  adequate  remedy  for 
that  evil.  He  was  also  a zealous  advocate  for  the 
adoption  of  postal  savings  depositories  and  the 
postal  telegraph,  and  presented  in  his  reports  for 
the  years  1871,  1872  and  1873,  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  arguments  in  favor  of  both  those 
measures.  The  sequel  has  shown,  that  if  his 
views  in  relation  to  postal  savings  depositories  had 
been  adopted,  many  millions  of  dollars  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the 
country,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 


Although  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the 
cabinet  at  the  expiration  of  General  Grant’s  first 
term  as  president,  Mr.  Creswell  accepted  a reap- 
pointment upon  urgent  request,  and  continued  in 
office  until  June  24,  1S74,  when  he  tendered  his 
resignation.  That  this  was  greatly  regretted  by 
the  president  is  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

“Executive  Mansion, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

June  24,  1S74. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

As  I expressed  to  you  verbally  this  morning 
when  you  tendered  your  resignation  of  the  office 
of  postmaster-general,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
to  me  that  you  should  have  felt  such  a course 
necessary.  You  are  the  last  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  named  by  me  as  I was  enter- 
ing upon  my  present  duties,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  as  if  old  associations  were  being  broken  up 
that  I had  hoped  might  be  continued  through  my 
official  life.  In  separating  officially,  I have  but 
two  hopes  to  express:  first,  that  I may  get  a suc- 
cessor who  will  be  as  faithful  and  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  you  resign; 
second,  a personal  friend  that  I can  have  the  same 
attachment  for.  Your  record  has  been  satisfactory 
to  me  and  I know  it  will  so  proveto  the  country. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  U.  S.  Grant.” 

That  Mr.  Creswell  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  President  Grant’s  cabinet  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  veto  of  the  “Inflation  Bill.”  Although 
the  president  did  not  submit  the  bill  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cabinet  as  a body,  he  did  talk 
with  the  different  members  about  it.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  the  meetings  the  President  requested 
General  Creswell  to  remain.  When  they  were 
alone  the  bill  was  discussed,  the  President  saying 
that  although  he  had  thought  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  been  unable  to  come  to  a conclusion 
as  to  the  true  line  of  his  duty.  General  Creswell 
urged  him  to  veto  the  bill.  The  President  re- 
plied that  he  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  the  pres- 
sure for  approval  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  party  necessity,  was  greater  than  he  had  ever 
before  experienced.  He  said  that  all  but  two 
members  of  his  cabinet  advised  him  to  find  reasons 
for  signing  the  bill,  and  urged  that  a veto  would 
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imperil  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  perhaps 
wreck  the  party  which  had  twice  elected  him. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  president  said 
that  his  disposition  of  the  measure  would  doubt- 
less be  the  most  important  act  of  his  administra- 
tion; that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  various  conten- 
tions it  was  apparent  that  he  must  decide  the  mat- 
ter for  himself,  that  liis  judgment  was  opposed  to 
the  bill,  and  he  thought  he  would  veto  it,  al- 
though the  weight  of  official  recommendation  was 
in  its  favor,  tie  said  he  would  have  to  see  what 
he  could  do  in  the  way  of  writing  a message  be- 
fore the  next  cabinet  meeting,  and  requested  the 
postmaster-general  to  come  to  him  an  hour  in  ad- 
vance of  the  next  meeting  to  see  what  he  should 
produce. 

When  General  Creswell  called  prior  to  the  next 
meeting,  the  president  took  from  his  desk  and 
read  a very  carefully  written  memorandum  set- 
ting forth  the  considerations  which  had  led  him 
reluctantly  to  determine  to  sign  the  bill,  and  asked 
the  cabinet  officer  how  he  liked  it,  and  if  he  did 
not  think  that,  all  things  considered,  he  had 
reached  the  wisest  conclusion.  Upon  being  met 
with  expressions  of  surprise  and  regret,  he  took 
from  his  desk  another  paper  and  read  it.  It  was  the 
since  famous  veto  message.  General  Creswell 
said  with  enthusiasm:  “Mr.  President,  ifyou  will 
use  that,  it  will  put  the  substantial  sense  of  the 
country  under  lasting  obligations  to  you.’’  “No 
matter  what  it  does,”  was  the  reply,  “it  is  the 
only  thing  I can  write  upon  the  subject  and  sat- 
isfy my  judgment  and  conscience,  and  I shall  ad- 
here to  it.  ” He  then  explained  that  he  had  some 
times  found  that  he  could  come  to  the  safest  con- 
clusions by  writing  for  himself  the  strongest  pos- 
sible paper  on  each  side  of  controverted  questions, 
and  that  he  had  worked  until  late  into  the  previ- 
ous night  applying  that  test  to  the  “Inflation 
Bill.”  He  said  that  at  first  he  had  given  himself 
up  to  the  thought  that  he  would  sign  the  bill  and 
file  with  it  an  explanatory  memorandum.  He 
had  made  this  as  strong  and  logical  as  he  could. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  other  side  and  set  to  work 
to  write  the  most  convincing  veto  message  of 
which  he  was  capable.  The  result  left  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  which  side  had  the  weight  of 


reason  and  argument.  He  felt  sure  of  the  right 
course,  and,  regardless  of  clamor  and  abuse,  he 
would  have  pleasure  in  pursuing  it. 

Very  shortly  after  resigning  the  position  of 
postmaster-general,  Mr.  Creswell  was  appointed 
counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  court  of 
commissioners  of  Alabama  claims  and  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  court  expired  by 
limitatiou  of  law,  December  31,  1876.  At  the 
end  of  his  labors  as  counsel  for  the  United  States 
before  the  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama 
claims,  the  judges  unanimously,  and  of  their  own 
motion,  exhibited  their  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices by  an  order  in  these  words:  “The  court 

desire  to  place  upon  record  an  expression  of  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Hon. 
John  A.  J.  Creswell  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  . He 
has  exhibited  unwearied  industry  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  of  the  several  eases,  great  re- 
search in  examination  of  the  difficult  questions  of 
law  often  arising,  and  great  ability  in  presenting 
to  the  court  his  views,  both  of  the  facts  and  law. 
With  an  earnest  zeal  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
government,  he  has  yet  been  entirely  fair  and 
just  to  claimants.  His  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  manner  have  made  his  official  inter- 
course with  the  members  of  the  court  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  alike  proper 
and  just  that  this  expression  of  our  opinion  of  his 
ability,  fidelity^  and  integrity  should  be  placed 
upon  the  record.” 

Mr.  Creswell  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  closing  up  the  offices  of  the  Freedman’s  Sav- 
ings Bank  &.  Trust  Company  and  was  president 
of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
At  the  same  time  he  acted  as  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Elkton. 

A portion  of  every  year  he  spent  in  the  city  of 
Washington  with  his  family,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was 
often  retained  in  important  cases  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Though  connected  with  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional interests  of  Washington,  he  continued  to 
make  his  home  on  the  fine  estate  in  the  suburbs 
of  Elkton,  and  here  lie  died  December  23,  1891. 
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The  old  homestead  was  the  birthplace  and  is  the 
present  residence  of  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  H.  J. 
Pickax'd  son,  and  it  is  admired  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  estates  in  Maryland.  Mi's. 
Creswell  is  of  the  seventh  generation  in  direct 
descent  from  Robert  Richardson,  who  was  the 
progenitor  of  his  branch  of  the  Richardson  family 
of  Maryland,  and  whose  patent  to  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  was  confirmed  by  Charles  Calvert 
in  166S.  His  son  William  was  a member  of  the 
provincial  assembly  as  early  as  167S.  On  the 
maternal  side  of  her  father’s  family  she  is  de- 
scended from  Maj.  Richard  Ewen,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  genei'al  assembly,  also  a member 
of  the  provincial  court,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  governed  Maryland  in  1654. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Creswell  furnishes  an  example 
well  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  young.  While 
man}’  othei’S  had  opportunities  fully  equal  to  his, 
yet  few  of  his  co-laborers  in  youth  attained  the 
prominence  and  accomplished  the  good  that  he 
did.  He  left  no  descendants,  but  his  example  is 
not  on  that  account  by  any  means  lost.  In  years  to 
come  the  young  men  of  Maryland  will  read  the 
record  of  his  life  and  by  if  will  be  inspired  to 
greater  love  for  and  devotion  to  their  state  and 
country.  He  was  a true  patriot,  and  were  he 
alive  to-day,  dictating  the  closing  words  of  this  life 
record,  the}-  would  be  words  of  encouragement, 
of  advice  to  the  young,  urging  them  to  guard 
carefully  the  honor  of  their  nation  and  to  assist  in 
making  America  the  fairest  and  best  of  the  na- 
tions of  earth. 

The  writer  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  the 
Biographical  Cyclopedia  of  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  information  concerning  the 
life  of  Mr.  Creswell  contained  therein. 

. ^ 

t^>-  [ra 

GEORGE  W.  BARNES.  The  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnes 
have  not  dimmed  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  his  family  or  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
his  co-laborers  in  life.  His  entire  life  was  spent  in 


northeastern  Maryland.  Some  who  were  his  play- 
mates in  boyhood  sought  homes  in  the  remote 
west  or  went  further  south,  but  he  was  content 
to  spend  his  entire  life  amid  the  associations 
familiar  to  his  earliest  recollections,  for  he  be- 
lieved this  to  be  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  earth. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
from  that  place  removed  in  1854  to  Carpenters 
Point,  Cecil  County,  purchasing  the  property  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  family.  The  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  was  principally  engaged  was 
that  of  fishing,  and  it  proved  the  source  of  a fair 
income.  In  matters  political  his  affiliations  were 
with  the  Democratic  party,  while  in  religion  he 
was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  in 
his  fraternal  relations  belonged  to  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  he  never  sought  office 
in  any  of  these  organizations,  for  his  tastes  were 
domestic,  and  he  was  averse  to  public  positions. 
Concerning  his  ancestry  little  is  known,  except 
that  his  father,  Richard,  who  was  born  in  Havre 
de  Grace,  was  of  English  descent. 

The  first  wife  of  George  \V.  Barnes  was  Sarah 
Jane  Morgan,  member  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  families  of  the  farming  community  of 
Cecil  County.  She  died  in  1857.  Of  her  two 
children  only  one  survives,  Perry  K.,  who  was 
born  in  Havre  de  Grace,  March  14,  1849.  In 
1859  Mr.  Barnes  was  again  married,  choosing  as 
his  wife  Rachel  L.  Kirby,  daughter  of  Zebulon  S. 
and  Eliza  Kirby,  of  this  county,  but  formerly  of 
Talbot  County,  Md.,  and  being  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  families  of  that  county.  She 
died  in  1893.  To  this  union  there  were  born 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
living,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,  who  died 
in  infancy.  They  are  named  as  follows:  Mary 
G.,  wife  of  J.  Nelson  Black,  of  Principio  Fur- 
nace, who  has  two  children,  Edith  C.  and  Mary 
B.  Black;  George  \V.,  Robert  L.,  Richard  K., 
Eliza  B.,  Harry  R.,  Emily  E.,  Frederick  M. 
(who  died  in  infancy)  and  Edith  R.  Barnes. 
Richard  K.  is  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  family  are  at  home.  The  estate  is  mutually 
conducted  by  the  family  and  contains  the  most 
extensive  shad,  rock  and  herring  fisheries  on  the 
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bay.  The  eldest  son  of  our  subject,  Perry  K. 
Barnes,  married  Belle  E.  Black,  of  Charlestown, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Harry  H.  and 
Emma  M.  Barnes. 

c..  , — . -«$«►$«  *$*»$«  • — — — ^ 
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ILLIAM  STEEL  EVANS,  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Cecil  Count)',  was  born  at  Ris- 
ing Sun  December  16,  1S46,  and  spent  the 
years  of  boyhood  and  youth  upon  the  home  farm. 
Being  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a good  education  in  order  that  he  might 
be  fitted  for  the  activities  of  life,  he  became  a stu- 
dent in  the  West  Nottingham  Academy  in  Cecil 
County,  later  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,  Del.,  and  also  took  a special 
course  of  studies  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  from  lit- 
erary to  legal  studies.  He  read  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  late  Henry  W.  Archer,  of  Bel  Air. 
In  February,  1870,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  of  Harford  County,  and  shortly  afterward 
removed  to  Cecil  County,  opening  an  office  at 
Elkton,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

As  a lawyer  Air.  Evans  is  well  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  Blackstone.  He  is  a man,  less  of 
brilliant,  than  of  solid  attainments,  a safe  coun- 
selor, familiar  with  the  principles  of  wise  states- 
manship and  public  policy.  Mentally  vigorous, 
analytical  and  discriminative,  he  reaches  his  con- 
clusions slowly,  but  certainly,  and  when  once 
having  resolved  upon  a course  of  action  or  theory 
for  elucidation,  is  not  easily  swerved  from  his 
opinions.  However,  lie  is  not  prejudiced  or  un- 
just, but  is  calm  in  his  judgment,  and  logical  in 
his  reasoning.  He  is  a Democrat  by  political 
faith  and  a citizen  on  general  principles.  In  the 
advocacy  of  his  beliefs  he  is  firm,  pronounced  in 
his  political  opinions,  intelligently  conversant 
with  the  political  issues  of  the  age,  and  at  all 
times  ready  to  openly  discuss  them.  The  high 
opinion  in  which  he  is  held  by  others  of  his  party 
is  shown  by  his  election  to  the  responsible  position 
of  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  central  com- 


mittee. In  1SS7  he  was  chosen  state’s  attorney, 
and  served  for  four  years.  Again,  in  1S95  he  was 
elected  for  a second  term  of  four  years.  The 
duties  of  the  office  he  discharges  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  his  policy  is  the  terror  of  the  evil  doer. 
In  addition  to  other  duties,  he  has  been  council 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Frater- 
nally he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  lodge  and 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  in  Elkton,  the  Junior  Order 
of  American  Mechanics,  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  and  in  religious  belief  he  is 
identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
he  holds  the  office  of  trustee. 

April  24,  1S72,  Mr.  Evans  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Jennie,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Frazer,  of  Elkton,  and  sister  of  Dr.  James  H. 
Frazer,  of  Baltimore.  They  are  the  parents  of 
eight  children:  James  F.,  an  alumnus  of  Prince- 

ton, and  now  engaged  in  practice  in  his  father's 
office;  Rebecca  S.;  John  P.,  a student  in  the  Bal- 
timore Dental  College;  William  S.,  Jr.;  Emily, 
Harry  C;,  Frank  B.  and  Stanley. 

Mr.  Evans  is  a friend  of  the  city  in  which  he 
has  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  and  any 
measure  for  the  advancement  of  the  place  or  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  people  is  given  his 
hearty  support.  The  self-will  that  is  one  of  his 
marked  attributes  is  tempered  by  a calm,  keen 
and  discriminating  judgment  that  always  detects 
and  advocates  right  and  discovers  and  denounces 
wrong.  These  qualities  qualify  him  to  admirably 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  is  now 
holding  for  a second  term.  He  has  always  been 
actively  and  efficiently  identified  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  Elkton,  and  comes  to  the  aid  of  worthy 
causes  with  a liberal  and  public-spirited  response. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  second  son  of 
John  P.  and  Rebecca  (Steel)  Evans.  James  H. 
and  Amos  S.,  the  two  brothers  of  William  S. 
Evans,  are  engaged  in  farming,  Amos  owning  and 
residing  on  the  home  farm,  and  James  owning  and 
residing  on  what  is  known  as  the  Robert  Evans 
farm,  near  Rising  Sun.  The  family  is  of  Welsh 
origin.  Johnston,  in  his  History  of  Cecil  County, 
says:  “There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
the  name  in  this  county  are  the  descendants  of 
three  brothers,  John,  James  and  Robert  Evans, 
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who  settled  here  about  a century  and  a-lialf  ago, 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  the  sons  of  John 
Evans,,  who  was  probably  born  about  the  year 
16S0.  ” 

John  Evans,  who  waS  born  about  the  year  16S0, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1739.  He  had  three  sons,  John,  James  and  Rob- 
ert. John,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  conveyed 
unto  James  Evans,  who  was  a son  of  the  above- 
named  John,  four  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Dru- 
more  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where 
he  probably  resided  until  1752,  when  he  sold  it 
to  his  brother  John  Evans,  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  William  S.  Evans. 

Robert  Evans  settled  on  Big  Elk  Creek,  Cecil 
County,  in  1730.  His  son,  Dr.  Amos  Alexander 
Evans,  was  a distinguished  surgeon  in  the  United 
vStates  navy  prior  to  and  during  the  War  of  1812. 
To  this  branch  of  the  family  belong  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Evans  and  Gen.  Andrew  Wallace  Evans,  a 
retired  United  States  army  officer.  James  Evans 
settled  about  the  year  1750  in  Cecil  County,  on  a 
tract  of  land  known  as  “ Evans  Choice,”  about 
four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Port  Deposit,  on 
the  public  road  to  the  West  Nottingham  Presby- 
terian Church.  From  him  comes  the  Rock  Run 
branch  of  the  family,  of  which  Dr.  John  Evans, 
a successful  surgeon  and  physician,  was  a mem- 
ber. James  and  Robert  married  sisters,  daughters 
of  John  Kirkpatrick,  who  owned  a large  farm 
near  Rising  Sun.  John  Evans  afterwards  pur- 
chased the  Kirkpatrick  farm,  but  continued  to  re- 
side at  Drumore  Township.  His  son,  James 
Evans,  became  the  owner  of  the  Kirkpatrick 
farm,  to  which  he  removed,  and  where  he  resided 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1817. 

This  memorandum  relates  more  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  John  Evans,  which  is  in  the 
direct  line  to  William  S.  Evans,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

John  Evans,  of  Drumore,  was  born  May  21, 
1709,  and  died  January  28,  1798.  He  married 
Sarah  Denny,  by  whom  he  had  the  following 
children:  James  (the  great-grandfather  of  William 
S.  Evans),  born  February  16,  1749,  and  died 
January  22,  1817;  Robert,  born  November  23, 
1750,  died  July  15,  1779;  Jane,  born  January  16, 


1753,  and  died  January  31,  1785,  unmarried; 
Margery,  bom  January  30,  1755,  and  died  April 
15,  K95>  married  to  her  cousin  Robert  Evans, 
who  was  a son  of  James,  and  her  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Cyrus  Oldham;  Margaret,  born  Janu- 
ary 24,  1758,  and  died  December  4,  1793.  wife  of 
William  Ross,  and  her  descendants,  the  Keyser 
family,  are  still  living  at  Lower  Chanceford,  York 
County  Pa.;  Ann,  born  May  8,  1760,  and  died 
August  30,  1767;  John,  born  November  2,  1762, 
and  died  July  4,  1797,  the  father  of  the  Little 
Britian,  now  Lancaster  City  branch  of  the  family; 
and  David,  born  December  30,  1765,  and  the 
father  of  the  Drumore  Township  branch  of  the 
family. 

James  Evans  (the  great-grandfather  of  William 
S.  Evans),  son  of  John,  was  born  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1749.  He  was  three  times  married, 
and  died  January  22,  1817.  His  first  wife  was 
Susan  Allison.  They  were  married  on  the  2d 
of  December,  1776.  To  them  were  born  the  fol- 
lowing children:  John,  born  January  27,  1778, 
died  January  17,  1861,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Erie  branch  of  the  family;  Robert,  born  Nov- 
ember 30,  1779,  and  died  August  5,  1865,  the 
father  of  Judge  James  M.  Evans,  of  the  orphans’ 
court  of  Cecil  County;  Martha,  born  July  5, 1782, 
and  died  July  1,  1783;  Susan,  wife  of  James 
Evans,  died  July  1,  1783.  For  his  second  wife 
James  Evans  chose  Catherine  Porter,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Andrew  Porter,  whom  he  married  July  1, 
1784.  She  was  born  July  14,  1755,  and  died  July 
22,  1S01.  Of  their  children  we  note  the  follow- 
ing: Andrew  P.,  born  September  28,  1785,  was 

drowned  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Conowingo 
Bridge,  September  11,  1S17;  he  was  unmarried. 
James  (grandfather  of  William  S.  Evans)  was 
born  March  2S,  1787,  and  died  Maj'  16,  1S55: 
he  was  a volunteer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  North  Point.  Sarah,  who  was 
the  wife  of  William  Patten,  was  born  March  1, 
1789,  and  died  January  7,  1S82,  aged  ninety-two 
years,  ten  months  and  six  days.  William  Evans, 
born  January  16,  1792,  died  September  29,  1795. 

James  Evans  married  his  third  wife,  Martha 
Gillespie,  October  28,  1S02.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren by  this  marriage.  James  Evans,  grandfather 
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of  William  S.  Evans,  married  Mary  Patterson, 
daughter  of  John  Patterson,  who  owned  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Marion  Rawlings  farm,  near 
Port  Deposit.  They  were  married  February  14, 
1814.  The  following  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage:  John  Patterson  Evans,  father  of  Will- 

iam S.  Evans,  born  November  13,  1S14,  and 
died  January  9,  1S92;  Catherine  Porter  Evans, 
born  October  13,  1816,  and  died  in  July,  1S97,  the 
wife  of  W.  W.  Black,  who  resided  near  Charles- 
town, Cecil  County,  and  was  a man  much  re- 
spected for  his  sterling  character;  William  James 
Evans,  born  September  21,  1S21,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 6,  1S92. 

John  Patterson  Evans,  the  father  of  William 
S.  Evans,  married  Rebecca  Steel,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1843.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Esther  Steel,  who  resided  on  the  “Steel 
Mount,’’  near  Port  Deposit.  She  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1809,  and,died  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1S91.  The  following  children  were 
born  of  this  marriage:  James  Hugh,  born  No- 

vember 1,  1844;  William  Steel,  born  at  date  be- 
fore stated,  aiid  Amos  Standly,  born  August  5, 
1847. 


CVSAAC  W.  COALE  is  one  of  the  leading  and 
| representative  farmers  of  District  No.  3, 
X Harford  County.  Not  alone  is  there  particu- 
lar interest  attaching  to  his  career  as  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  the  community,  but  in  re- 
viewing his  genealogical  record  we  find  his  line- 
age tracing  back  to  the  colonial  history  of  the 
nation  and  to  that  period  which  marked  the  incep- 
tion of  the  grandest  republic  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Through  such  sources  have  we  attained 
the  true  American  type,  and  along  this  line  must 
our  investigations  proceed  if  we  would  learn  of 
the  steadfast  and  unyielding  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  on  which  has  been  reared  the 
lofty  and  magnificent  superstructure  of  an  en- 
lightened and  favored  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Coale  was  born  in  1823,  in  the  district 
where  he  still  resides,  and  is  a great-grandson  of 


William  Coale,  who  was  probably  among  the  first 
settlers  of  this  region  and  made  his  home  on  Deer 
Creek.  Pie  was  a native  of  England.  His  son 
Isaac  was  the  grandfather  of  our  subject.  Dr. 
Skepwith  PI.  Coale,  the  father,  was  for  some 
years  a practicing  physician  of  Harford  County 
and  also  carried  on  farming  to  some  extent.  He 
married  Mrs.  Eliza  Dugan,  whose  father,  Judge 
Samuel  Chase,  was  one  of  America’s  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  Born  in  Maryland  in  1741,  he 
was  one  of  the  immortal  signers  tn  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a delegate  to  the  continental 
congress  that  met  in  Philadelphia  and  a member 
of  that  bod}-  during  the  Revolution.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  by  General  Washing- 
ton and  so  served  until  his  death,  in  1S11.  His 
father,  Rev.  Thomas  Chase,  who  was  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman  and  the  third  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  of  Baltimore,  was  a son  of  Samuel  Chase, 
who  came  from  England  to  America  and  resided 
in  Somerset  County,  Md.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coale 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  viz.:  S.  Chase, 
deceased;  Eliza  M.,  wife  ofFrederick  D.  Jackson; 
Dr.  Skepwith  PL,  Jr.,  deceased;  Isaac  W. , of  this 
sketch;  William  F. , deceased;  and  Thomas  C., 
who  died  in  infancy.  The  father  departed  this 
life  in  1S32,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  and  the 
mother  in  1S53,  aged  sixty-eight.  The  latter 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Washington  a lock  of  George 
Washington’s  hair,  after  the  death  of  the  general, 
and  this  Mr.  Coale  now  has  in  his  possession. 

Our  subject  was  educated  in  a private  school 
and  the  Baltimore  College  near  the  cathedral  in 
that  city,  and  subsequently  became  connected 
with  the  hardware  firm  of  Richard  Norris  & Son, 
extensive  importers  of  Baltimore,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years.  On  returning  to  Har- 
ford County  in  1843,  lie  located  on  the  old  Coale 
homestead  in  District  No.  3,  where  he  was  born 
and  reared,  and  has  since  carried  on  general 
farming  with  good  success.  Plis  fine  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  is  under  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  he  has  made  a specialty  of 
raising  and  feeding  cattle,  which  has  proved  a 
profitable  source  of  income. 

In  1S46  Mr.  Coale  married  Miss  Martha  Davis, 
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of  Harford  County,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Davis, 
and  to  them  were  born  the  following  children: 
Skepwith  II.,  a resident  of  Glenville,  Md.;  Will- 
iam F.,  Harriet  and  Eliza,  all  deceased;  Harry 
I).,  at  home;  Martha,  deceased;  and  Charles,  at 
home.  The  family  ar£  identified  with  Holy  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coale  being 
numbered  among  its  oldest  and  most  prominent 
members,  and  he  has  served  as  vestryman  for  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Politically  he  is  a suppor- 
ter of  Democratic  principles,  and  has  faithfully 
served  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
judge  of  the  orphans’  court.  In  business  affairs 
he  is  energetic,  prompt  and  reliable,  and  in  pri- 
vate life  his  career  has  ever  been  such  as  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 

<. - ■ — — 

« i ♦£**$• *5*  4*  — a 

OHN  S.  DALLAM.  The  history  of  a coun- 
ty’’, as  well  as  that  of  a nation,  is  chiefly  the 
chronicles  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who 
have  conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon  society. 
The  world  judges  the  character  of  a community 
by  those  of  its  representative  citizens,  and  yields 
its  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
genius  or  learning  or  virtues  of  those  whose  works 
and  actions  constitute  the  record  of  a county’s 
prosperity  and  pride.  As  one  of  the  leading  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Harford  County  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  Dallam,  now  a resident  of  Bel  Air,  and  who 
was  for  many  years  actively  connected  with  its 
business  interests. 

Mr.  Dallam  was  born  near  Darlington,  Har- 
ford County,  in  1816,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the 
old  and  honored  families  of  the  state,  it  having 
been  founded  here  by  Richard  Dallam,  a native 
of  England.  He  was  a nephew  of  the  first 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Sara  Jennings,  and  who  was  the  most  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Queen  Anne.  Sara  Jennings 
married  John  Churchill,  who  largely  through  her 
influence  with  the  queen  became  the  first  Duke 


of  Marlborough.  Richard  Dallam  located  at 
Joppa,  where  for  many  years  lie  was  a leading 
barrister.  Plis  wife,  Elizabeth  Martin,  was  bet- 
ter known  as  Betty  Martin,  famous  in  nursery 
rhyme  as  “Betty  Martin,  tiptoe,  tiptoe  fine, 
couldn’t  find  a husband  to  suit  her  mind”  (which, 
however,  she  finally  did).  One  of  their  four  sons 
was  Richard  Dallam,  our  subject’s  great-grand- 
father, who  was  born  in  Joppa,  and  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  served  as  paymaster’s  treas- 
urer, with  the  title  of  general  of  this  district,  in- 
cluding several  states.  In  the  war  with  Eng- 
land a number  of  the  family  bore  au  important 
part. 

The  great-grandfather  located  on  Deer  Creek, 
where  he  became  the  owner  of  a large  tract  of 
valuable  land.  In  his  family  were  four  sons, 
John,  Winston,  William  and  Richard.  William 
went  to  Europe  and  was  never  heard  from  after- 
wards. John  had  four  sons,  Samuel,  Joseph, 
William  and  Richard  (father  of  our  subject), 
also  several  daughters.  Richard,  a farmer  by 
occupation,  spent  much  of  his  life  at  Darlington, 
but  finally  moved  to  Bel  Air,  where  be  died  in 
1870,  when  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Patriotic 
like  his  ancestors,  he  manifested  his  loyalty  to 
the  country  by  enlisting  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
gallantly  serving  in  Smith’s  troop  of  cavalry. 
He  married  Sarah  Wallis,  and  the}'  had  three 
children,  who  are  still  living:  John  S.,  Mary  A. 
and  Joseph  W.,  of  Baltimore.  Another  son, 
William  H.,  was  a major  in  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Pie  held  the  position  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Harford  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  for  three  terms,  was 
state’s  attorney  in  his  district,  was  also  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  for  Harford  County,  and  was 
filling  the  office  of  deputy  collector  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  spring  of 
1883.  He  was  the  father  of  Richard  Dallam, 
the  present  secretary  of  state  for  Maryland. 

John  S.  Dallam  was  reared  in  Plarford  Coun- 
ty, where  he  acquired  a common-school  educa- 
tion. After  starting  out  in  life  for  himself  he 
was  for  several  years  engaged  in  merchandising 
in  Darlington.  Pie  was  also  interested  in  farm- 
ing and  the  real-estate  business.  I11  1S53 
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was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  for  a term  .of  two 
years  and  also  served  acceptably  as  county  com- 
missioner for  three  terms,  being  president  of  the 
board  for  one  term.  In  1876  lie  was  comity  as- 
sessor, and  at  one  time  was  census  enumerator, 
also  held  a responsible  position  as  storekeeper  in 
the  internal  revenue  department  in  Baltimore. 
Whether  in  public  or  private  life,  he  has  always 
been  found  true  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him  and 
is  well  entitled  to  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held. 

In  1845  Mr.  Dallam  married  Miss  Amanda  M. 
Prigg,  and  they  have  five  chiidren  living:  Sallie, 
wife  of  G.  E-  N.  Ewing;  Charles,  a resident  of 
Bel  Air;  Laura;  Jefferson  A.,  an  attorney  of  Bel 
Air;  and  Frederick,  a lawyer  of  Baltimore.  The 
family  is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  more  than  half  a century  Mr.  Dallam  has 
affiliated  with  the  Masons,  and  now  holds  mem- 
bership in  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  in  Bel  Air. 


ANIEL  T.  ARBUCKLE,  the  owner  and 
occupant  of  a farm  in  Cecil  County,  is 
q)  numbered  among  the  progressive  agri- 
culturists of  District  No.  4.  His  estate  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  bearing 
good  improvements,  and  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  general  farming.  It  lies  on  the  Elkton 
road,  five  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
has  been  his  home  since  1894.  He  is  a man  of 
enterprise,  and  in  his  business  and  social  rela- 
tions his  energetic  character  and  judgment  find 
ample  field  for  exercise. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  Daniel  T.  Arbuckle 
was  born  in  1852.  He  is  a grandson  of  Daniel 
Arbuckle,  one  of  four  brothers  who  emigrated  from 
Ireland  and  founded  homes  in  the  United  States. 
Daniel,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.  .where  in  mature  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton 
cloth,  having  a trade  that  extended  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Until  1869  his  home  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  then  removed 
to  Maryland  and  settled  on  the  place  now  occu- 


pied by  his  son  and  namesake.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  politics  aside  from  voting  the 
Republican  ticket  at  elections.  In  the  years  of 
his  residence  here  his  honorable  and  straight- 
forward course  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  felt  that  a good  man  had 
passed  away  when,  in  1891,  his  eyes  were  closed 
in  death.  He  was  then  seventy-eight  years  of 
age.'  By  his’  marriage  to  Mary  S.  Magargle,  of 
Philadelphia, .he  had  five  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living,  namely:  Samuel  J.;  Daniel  T. ; Paul  T. , 
of  District  No.  4,  Cecil  County;  and  Philip,  who 
resides  at  Cherry  Hill. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  began  to  learn  the  plumber’s  trade,  at 
which  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 
O11  coming  to  Maryland , he  worked  on  the  home 
farm  for  two  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  the 
chemical  department  of  the  plant  owned  by  Will- 
iam M.  Singerly,  remaining  in  that  position  for 
seven  years  and  then  returning  to  the  homestead 
in  1894. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  personal 
interests  have  demanded  much  time  and  thought, 
he  has  always  been  a public-spirited  citizen,  giv- 
ing his  support  to  enterprises  having  for  their 
object  the  welfare  of  the  people  around  him. 
Politically  he  is  a supporter  of  Republican  princi- 
ples, but  has  never  sought  office,  preferring  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  having  been  Miss  Kate  Culp,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1S91.  The  children 
born  of  this  union  are  Samuel  J.,  Elia  May  and 
Raymond.  After  the  death' of  his  first  wife  he 
was  united  with  Miss  Mary  Spratt,  an  estimable 
lady  residing  in  District  No.  3.  The  family  are 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Cherry  Hill,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
Mr.  Arbuckle  is  a contributor.  Besides  assisting 
materially  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  district,  he  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence for  good  as  a man  of  sound  sense,  unswerv- 
ing integrity  and  the  thoughtful  disposition  that 
makes  him  just  and  considerate  in  his  dealings 
with  others. 


DAVID  HARLAN,  M.  D. 
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“"\AVID  HARLAN,  medical  director,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  born  November  30,  1S09,  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  farm,  near  Stafford,  Harford 
County,  Md.  He  was  a descendant  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  Michael.  Harlan,  who  with  his 
brother  George  came  to  America  in  16S7  and  set- 
tled near  Kennet  (now  Pennsbury),  Pa.  David’s 
grandfather,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  David, 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  and  several  mills  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  at  one  time  was  very 
prosperous,  but  endorsed  for  a number  of  friends 
in  Wilmington  who  were  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  exporting  flour;  these  merchants  became 
bankrupt  by  the  loss  and  seizure  of  their  ships 
consequent  upon  the  European  wars,  in  which  the 
property  of  neutrals  (and  they  being  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  were  neutral)  suffered  from 
the  depredations  on  all  sides,  and  David  Harlan 
in  his  old  age,  through  the  endorsements  for  his 
friends,  was  brought  to  be  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

Jeremiah,  father  of  our  subject,  removed  to 
Harford  County  from  London  Grove  Township, 
about  half  way  between  West  Grove  and  Chatham, 
and  six  miles  from  Kennet,  Chester  Count}’.  The 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Maryland  was  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  in  his  father’s  mills  lie  turned 
to  good  account  by  building  mills  in  Harford  and 
Cecil  Counties.  In  1812  he  bought  the  Straw- 
berry FI  ill  farm  from  Reuben  Stump.  In  1S00  he 
married  Esther  Stump,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Rachel  (Perkins)  Stump,  and  they  had  seven 
children,  David  being  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  The 
old  homestead  where  the  children  were  born  and 
reared  is  most  picturesquely  situated  high  on  the 
steep  hillsides  that  form  the  precipitous  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  about  seven  miles  above 
where  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  From  the  house  and  the  sev- 
eral hill  tops  of  the  farm  one  may  see  for  miles  up 
and  down  the  beautiful  Susquehanna,  may  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  bay  far  off  shining  in  the  sun, 
while  the  old  town  of  Port  Deposit  nestles  close 
to  the  water’s  edge,  beneath  the  rugged  brows  of 
a ledge  of  precipitous  hills  covered  with  a dark 
olive  cloak  of  cedar  trees,  and  on  listening,  the  ear 


catches  the  subdued  roar  of  the  river  as  it  rushes 
over  its  rocky  bed,  which  led  the  Indians  to  call 
it  the  Susquehanna,  “rippling  over  stones.” 

With  wise  forethought  Jeremiah  Harlan  was 
anxious  that  his  children  should  have  the  best 
possible  education,  and  in  the  days  when  college 
graduates  were  not  as  commonly  met  with  as 
now,  he  secured  as  tutor  for  his  children  Dr. 
Samuel  Guile,  a graduate  of  Harvard  College. 
In  his  yard  he  built  a stone  schoolhouse,  where 
Judge  Price  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rachel  Parker, 
and  John  Stump,  of  Perry  Point,  and  others  of 
David’s  cousins  came  to  attend  school  with  him 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  David  also  attended 
Rock  Run  Academy  (or,  as  it  is  more  popularly 
known,  Stephenson’s  stone  schoolhouse),  which 
was  originally  erected  by  the  Methodists  for  a 
meeting  house.  In  1829,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  tutelage  of  Dr.  John  Archer,  of  Rock  Run. 
Afterward  he  attended  the  Maryland  Hospital 
and  Washington  Medical  School  of  Baltimore  for 
two  years,  graduating  in  1832  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  also  receiving  the  diploma  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 
He  immediately  located  near  Chestertown.  Kent 
County,  Md.,  where  he  engaged  in  practice  for 
three  years.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
John  P.  MacKenzie,  he  applied  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  navy,  and  was  examined  in  1835 
and  commissioned  assistant  surgeon.  Forthwith 
he  was  ordered  to  report  on  board  the  United 
States  ship  “Peacock,”  then  in  the  New  York 
harbor  preparing  to  start  on  a voyage  around  the 
world.  This,  his  first  voyage,  was  the  longest 
and  most  eventful  of  his  life.  In  the  spring  of 
1835  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York; 
four  years  later  he  returned  to  the  same  harbor, 
having  sailed  around  the  world,  gone  through 
many  dangers,  visited  many  lands  and  seen  many 
strange  sights. 

The  “Peacock”  sailed  first  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  thence  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Zanzibar,  thence  to  Muscat,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Bangkok,  Siam,  China,  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Bonin  Islands,  thence  to  Monterey,  Cal.,  via  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  from  there  to  Acapulco,  Mex- 
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ico,  and  Lima,  Peru,  then  to  Valparaiso,  Chili: 
returning  from  there  to  Lima,  where  Dr.  Harlan 
was  transferred  to  the  United  States  schooner 
“Enterprise,”  visiting  a number  of  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  South  and  Central  America,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  line  of  battle  ship 
“North  Carolina,”  of  one  hundred  guns.  I11 
that  ship  he  cruised  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  rounded 
Cape  Horn  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  New 
York. 

Voyages  of  circumnavigation  were  not  so  fre- 
quent in  the  ’30s  as  they  have  since  become,  and 
this  one  contained  more  of  interest  than  usual,  both 
from  the  unusual  route  taken  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  included  an  embassy  to  Muscat  and  Siam  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  ratifications  of  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce,  which  had  been  entered 
into  the  year  previous,  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  with  “ His  Magnificent 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Siam.”  The  limited  space 
at  command  will  permit  only  the  most  casual  ref- 
erence to  the  more  striking  events  of  this  voyage. 
The  diary  of  David  Harlan  records  nothing  more 
noteworthy  than  the  usual  courtesies  received  by 
the  ship’s  officers  in  the  hospitable  port  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  glories  of  a phosphorescent  sea  in  the 
tropics  and  the  schools  of  flying  fish,  the  nautilus 
and  other  wonders  of  the  sea,  interesting  to  a man 
on  his  first  voyage,  the  capture  of  several  sharks 
by  the  crew,  one  of  which  measured  ten  feet  in 
length,  etc.,  till,  having  passed  the  island  of  Zan- 
zibar, while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
ship  grounded  on  a sunken  reef  not  on  any  chart. 
The  next  day,  upon  the  tide  going  out,  the  ship 
was  left  in  a very  precarious  condition,  and  to  add 
to  the  dangers  of  their  position,  they  were  men- 
aced by  a number  of  daus  filled  with  Bedouin  Arab 
pirates,  who  while  the  ship  was  in  a helpless  con- 
dition and  careened  over  on  her  side  so  that  her 
guns  were  useless,  showed  plainly  their  hostile 
purpose  and  openly  boasted  that  they  would  soon 
be  joined  by  forty  more  boats.  In  this  hazardous 
position,  it  was  thought  best  to  dispatch  one  of 
the  ship's  boats  to  Muscat  to  ask  for  assistance, 
while  the  rest  of  the  ship’s  crew  set  to  work  to 
lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  half  of  the 
heavy  guns  and  other  things.  Then  by  putting 


out  anchors  with  hawsers  attached,  the}’  succeeded 
after  two  or  three  days  of  unremitting  toil,  in 
warping  the  ship  in  water  deep  enough  to  float 
her.  All  the  time  they  were  threatened  by  the 
Arabs,  who  hovered  around  them  and  stole  some 
of  their  stores,  which  they  were  obliged  to  put  on 
an  improvised  raft.  Fortunately  the  pirates  were 
not  sufficiently  reinforced  to  venture  an  attack. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  boat  arrived  safely 
in  Muscat  after  a perilous  voyage,  in  which  they 
were  chased  by  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  took  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  “ Peacock,”  and  sent  the  character- 
istic order  to  the  Arab  chiefs  along  the  coast  that 
he  would  hold  them  responsible  “with  their 
heads  ” for  any  injury  to  any  of  the  “ Peacock’s” 
crew.  On  the  ship’s  arrival  at  Muscat,  she  was 
supplied  with  everything  necessary  by  the  Sultan, 
who  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  all  her  corn- 
pan}-.  He  also  did  her  the  very  unusual  honor 
of  a personal  visit  and  gave  a banquet  to  her  offi- 
cers. Among  the  dishes  at  the  banquet  was  one 
of  boiled  ant  eggs,  but  Dr.  Harlan  is  not  on  record 
as  having  tasted  it. 

The  “Peacock”  proceeded  from  Muscat  to 
Bombay,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  her 
in  the  dry  dock  for  repairs.  There  was  thus  a 
delay  of  over  a month  in  that  typical  city  of  the 
Orient,  where  can  be  seen  every  type  of  nation- 
ality of  the  east  in  most  grotesque  contact  with 
the  civilization  and  manners  of  the  west.  As  one 
of  Dr.  Harlan’s  comrades  writes:  “ It  was  a 

novel  sight  to  see  kummerbanded  Hindoos,  tur- 
baned  Banyans,  and  lofty  capped  Parsees  in 
white,  sitting  in  English  built  buggies,  driving 
active  horses,  having  a Hindoo  in  white  costume 
running  alongside  with  a hand  on  the  shaft  or  just 
ahead,  ever  and  anon  crying  out  ‘ paish,’  to  warn 
foot  passengers  out  of  the  way.”  The  strange 
costumes  of  the  females  and  their  unbecoming 
employments:  the  absence  of  costume  in  the 
males;  the  variety  of  equipages;  Brahmin  priests 
in  yellow  robes;  naked  devotees  smeared  all  over 
with  clay  or  dust;  the  females  of  a better  order 
attired  in  bright  colored  robes,  but  barefooted  and 
loaded  with  tinkling  ornaments  about  the  ankles 
and  rings  on  the  toes.  Did  space  permit,  we 
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would  quote  from  Dr.  Harlan’s  diary  his  descrip- 
tion of  some  ol'  the  strange  sights  of  this  laud  of 
wonders,  where  one  could  have  the  services  of 
four  stalwart  fellows  to  carry  him  about  all  day 
on  their  shoulders  in  a silk-cushioned  palanquin, 
with  a niassol  boy  to  run  alongside  to  answers 
questions  and  wait  on  him,  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
two  and  one-half  rupees  a day,  about  one  dollar. 
Now  he  tells  of  a grave  Hindoo  reverently  sa- 
laaming to  the  new  moon  and  at  another  time 
going  to  bathe  to  cleanse  himself  from  the  sup- 
posed contamination  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  now, 
of  the  weird  sight  of  eight  funeral  pyres  all  burn- 
ing at  the  same  time  along  the  low  sandy  beach, 
the  several  bodies  in  all  stages  of  consumption, 
some  a mere  heap  of  smoking  ashes,  while  others, 
just  arrived,  are  being  placed  on  the  pile  prepared 
for  them,  and  around  each  a few  relatives  or 
friends  linger  to  keep  the  flames  supplied  with 
fresh  faggots  until  their  work  is  fully  done;  now 
he  describes  a marriage  procession  that  he  saw, 
with  its  brass  bands,  its  six  “ floats  ” of  artificial 
flowers,  its  thousands  of  torches  and  lanterns, 
with  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow  fire  burning,  its 
display  of  fireworks,  including  rockets  and  elab- 
orate fixed  pieces,  its  crowded  procession  of 
women  gorgeously  dressed  and  literally  loaded 
down  with  jewelry  and  ornaments  on  wrists  and 
ankles,  fingers  and  toes,  and  in  their  ears  and 
even  noses,  resembling  more  a Mardi  Gras  page- 
ant than  anything  the  western  world  has  to  com- 
pare with  it, — and  all  to  betroth  a boy  of  ten 
years  to  a girl  of  six. 

From  Bomba\' an  excursion  was  made  to  the 
island  of  Elephanta,  with  its  wonderful  cave- 
temple,  which  contains  a colossal  monolithic  bust, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Hindoo  trinity,  viz.: 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  plan  of  this  tem- 
ple is  extremely  grand  and  magnificent,  and  the 
whole  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill- 
side. It  is  believed  to  have  been  excavated  more 
than  a thousand  years  ago,  and  has  been  deserted 
by  its  priests  and  worshippers  for  several  cen- 
turies. While  at  Bombay  the  “Peacock”  re- 
ceived back  the  cannon  which  had  been  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  the  ship  when  aground. 
The  Sultan  of  Muscat  had  them  fished  up  and 


sent  on  to  her  at  Bombay,  thus  adding  another  to 
his  many  acts  of  courtesy  to  our  government. 

The  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Ceylon  was  un- 
eventful, the  ship  coasting  along  generally  within 
sight  of  land  and  being  constantly  visited  by 
natives  with  boat  loads  of  fruit  and  poultry  for 
sale.  They  arrived  at  Colombo  in  the  middle  of 
December,  1835,  and  stayed  nine  days,  which 
were  made  most  pleasant  by  the  courtesies  of  the 
English  governor  of  the  island  and  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  stationed  there.  Dr.  Harlan  and  his 
fellow-officers  spent  much  time  while  there  in 
driving  about  this  most  beautiful  of  tropical 
islands  with  its  cinnamon  plantations,  its  banyan 
trees  with  their  descending  branches  forming  true 
sylvan  arcades,  and  its  bread  fruit  trees.  But 
this  earthly  paradise  must  have  its  serpent,  and 
Ceylon  has  the  venomous  cobra  de  capello,  whose 
bite  is  death,  one  of  which  they  killed  in  a cinna- 
mon garden,  and  the  iguanas,  an  ugly  lizard 
that  grows  to  be  two  and  one-half  feet  long. 

From  Colombo  the  “Peacock”  sailed  for  the 
island  of  Java,  passed  through  the  Sunda  Strait, 
and  anchored  off  Batavia  to  secure  ship’s  stores 
and  provisions.  Here  they  received  their  first 
letters  from  home,  which  had  been  written  more 
than  four  months  before.  The  water  with  which 
the  ship’s  tanks  were  filled  at  Batavia  p>roved  to 
be  very  bad  and  caused  much  sickness  On  the  way 
to  Bangkok  two  of  the  crew  died  of  dysentery, 
and  thirty  were  on  the  sick  list  at  one  time.  For 
the  fourth  time  on  this  voyage  the  “Peacock” 
crossed  the  equator  and  then  coasted  along  within 
sight  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  the  home  of  the 
Dyaks,  the  “head-hunting  savages.”  Sailing  up 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  they  passed  several  small  float- 
ing islands,  as  they  were  called,  and  great  num- 
bers of  water  snakes  of  strange  colors  and  shapes, 
specimens  of  which  Dr.  Harlan  preserved  in  alco- 
hol and  brought  home  with  him. 

March  26  the  ship  anchored  off  Paknain,'  situ- 
ated at  the  north  of  the  Meinam  River,  and  the  port 
of  Bangkok,  the  capital  city  of  Siam.  The  object 
of  this  visit,  as  already  stated,  was  to  exchange 
ratifications  of  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
negotiated  the  year  previous  by  Edmond  Roberts, 
as  minister  of  the  United  States.  Both  copies  of 
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the  treaty  were  written  in  English,  Siamese, 
Chinese  and  Portugese.  In  accordance  with 
Asiatic  ideas,  the  copy  of  the  treat}-  delivered  to 
his  “Magnificent  Majesty,  the  King  of  Siam,” 
was  handsomely  engrossed,  bound  in  rich  and 
costly  binding  and  enclosed  in  an  inlaid  box. 
The  seal  of  the  United  States  attached  to  it  was 
encased  in  a small  round  box  of  gold.  The  de- 
livery of  this  treaty  was  also  accompanied  by  the 
presentation  to  his  Magnificent  Majesty  of  costly 
presents,  including  two  gold-mounted  swords  of 
exquisite  workmanship  and  costing  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  hundred  dollars  apiece,  two 
very  large  and  elegant  mirrors,  an  American  flag 
and  other  things. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  even  the  most 
casual  reference  to  the  incidents  and  events  of  in- 
terest that  accompanied  the  “Peacock’s”  stay  in 
Siam,  where  the  whole  life  and  manner  of  thought 
of  the  natives  are  so  entirely  different  from  ours 
that  the  most  trivial  features  of  every-day  life  are 
worthy  of  note.  There  could  not  fail  to  be  found 
many  things  worthy  of  record  in  a land  where  the 
king’s  patent  of  nobility  and  commission  to  his 
governors  are  a tea-kettle,  cups,  spittoon  and 
tobacco  box,  all  of  gold,  on  a gold  tray,  which  is 
borne  before  the  owner  “whene’er  he  takes  his 
walks  abroad”  and  at  the  sight  of  which  every 
native  must  piostrate  himself  to  the  ground. 
The  Siamese  name  for  Siam  is  Thai,  literally 
“free  country,”  yet  the  natives  are  virtually  in  a 
state  of  slavery  to  their  rulers,  and  the  sovereign 
of  this  free  country  is  never  mentioned  except  by 
such  soft  and  flattering  epithets  as  the  “Sacred 
Lord  of  Heads,”  “The  Sacred  Lord  of  Life,” 
“The  Owner  of  All,”  “Lord  of  White  Elephants,” 
“Most  Exalted  Lord,  Infallible  and  Infinitely 
Powerful.”  The  habits  of  the  Siamese  often 
exhibit  the  most  curious  combination  of  luxury 
and  magnificence  with  squalor  and  dirt.  Lizards 
and  shakes  were  seen  hiding  in  the  walls  and 
rafters  of  the  palace  of  his  Magnificent  Majesty 
himself,  and  at  a dinner  given  to  the  “Peacock’s” 
officers  by  the  Rajah  of  Lagore,  a tributary  state 
of  Siam,  the  viands  were  served  on  gold  and  silver 
dishes,  there  being  by  actual  count  not  less  than 
fifty-four  gold  vessels  used  in  the  entertainment, 


and  yet  the  Rajah  himself  and  his  servants  did 
not  hesitate  to  mount  upon  the  table  and  walk 
over  it  in  their  bare  feet.  At  an  audience  given 
to  the  “Peacock’s”  officers  by  his  Magnificent 
Majesty,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  their  shoes 
in  deference  to  American  custom,  but  were  re- 
quired like  the  Siamese  to  salaam  three  times 
upon  coming  into  his  presence.  The  captain  of  a 
merchant  ship  was  by  his  own  request  allowed  to 
be  present  with  the  ship’s  officers  at  this  audience, 
and  shortly  after  they  had  entered  and  made  their 
three  salaams,  his  Majesty  wished  to  inquire  from 
him  something  about  his  ship  and  he  was  ordered 
to  again  salaam  three  times  before  answering. 
This  so  disgusted  his  American  independence  that 
while  going  through  his  salaams  he  said,  sotto 
voce:  “What  a fool  I was  to  come  here.  I have 

just  got  through  this  monkey  business  and  now- 
have  got  to  do  it  again,”  which  remark  afforded 
much  amusement  to  the  Americans  present. 

While  in  Siam,  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out 
aboard  the  “Peacock.”  One  night  a boat’s  crew 
of  the  sailors  staid  ashore.  They  built  a large 
fire,  cooked  a lot  of  fowls  and  spent  the  night  in 
a carouse.  The  next  morning  many  of  them  were 
stricken  with  symptoms  of  the  cholera,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
one  souls  on  the  ship’s  register,  twenty-three  men 
were  down  with  the  cholera  and  one  was  dead. 
The  fleet  surgeon,  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  was  at 
Bangkok,  two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  and 
the  captain  applied  to  Dr.  Harlan  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  serious  and  alarming  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  He  re- 
plied that  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  ship  out  of 
the  sultry  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  her  present 
anchorage  into  the  gulf,  where  by  tacking  across 
the  gulf  they  could  ventilate  the  ship,  and  by  em- 
ploying the  men  at  light  work  keep  their  minds 
from  dwelling  on  the  sick  and  dead.  This  was 
serious  advice  to  give,  for  it  entailed  on  him  the 
whole  care  and  responsibility  of  their  medical  at- 
tendance through  what  promised  to  be  a violent 
epidemic,  but  its  wisdom  was  fully  justified  by 
the  result  which  followed  its  adoption.  The 
sick  list  was  kept  down  to  thirty-two  and  -there 
was  but  one  other  death. 
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From  Siam  the  “Peacock”  proceeded  to  Cochin- 
China,  which  country  Mr.  Roberts  was  aLo  com- 
missioned to  open  negotiations  with,  looking  to 
commercial  treaty.  For  that  purpose  the  vessel 
proceeded  to  Turon,  but  the  visit  was  without  re- 
sults. The  natives  were  very  suspicious,  and 
direct  intercourse  with  their  emperor  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult  and  attended  with  so  much 
loss  of  time  that  the  attempt  was  given  up. 
The  great  amount  of  sickness  aboard  both  the 
“Peacock”  and  “Enterprise,”  Mr.  Roberts  him- 
self being  seriously  ill,  hastened  this  conclusion; 
in  fact,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ship 
should  proceed  to  some  more  hospitable  port, 
where  they  could  be  properly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  stores.  All  on  board  were  either  en- 
feebled by  disease  or  debilitated  by  the  climate 
and  the  unwholesome  water  which  they  were 
often  obliged  to  use.  Their  supply  of  bread  had 
become  worm-eaten  and  had  to  be  cast  overboard, 
and  they  were  reduced  to  a diet  of  salt  meat  and 
rice.  They  therefore  proceeded  to  Macao,  the 
port  of  Canton.  Here  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  the 
fleet  surgeon,  rented  a house  and  took  all  the  sick 
ashore.  Dr.  Harlan  stayed  aboard  the  “Peacock” 
to  care  for  the  convalescent.  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
diplomatic  envoy,  and  Lieutenant- Commandant 
Campbell,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  “Enter- 
prise,” died  here  and  were  interred  in  the  British 
burying  ground.  The  other  sick  gradually  im- 
proved in  the  hospital.  After  being  again  pro- 
vided with  stores,  the  “Peacock”  and  “Enter- 
prise” started  across  the  Pacific  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  made  a pleasant  stop  on  the  way  to 
the  Bonin  Islands.  While  here  the  men  caught 
about  forty  large  sea  turtles,  any  two  of  which 
furnished  ample  food  for  one  hundred  and  eight}' 
persons  during  a day.  They  weighed  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  each. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  ship  arrived 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  after  a tedious  and 
unpleasant  passage  of  forty-nine  days.  During 
their  stay  of  about  a month  on  the  islands,  Dr. 
Harlan  spent  much  of  his  time  on  horseback.  He 
took  daily  baths  in  the  cool  mountain  streams  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a diet  of  fresh  meats  and  vege- 
tables, and  took  every  means  to  recuperate  from 


the  state  of  debility  that  had  taken  hold  upon  him 
in  common  with  all  his  shipmates,  as  a conse- 
quence of  their  long  stay  in  the  most  unhealthy 
part  of  the  tropics.  His  journal  records  a visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a 
personage  whom  they  often  met  in  the  billiard 
rooms  and  bowling  alleys;  a “louari”  or  native 
feast  was  given  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  at  which 
the  king  was  present.  One  of  the  favorite  dishes 
at  the  banquet  was  baked  dog. 

From  Honolulu  the  “Peacock”  made  a quick 
voyage  to  Monterey,  Upper  California,  then  a 
part  of  Mexico.  In  this  portion  of  the  Pacific 
they  constantly  fell  in  with  whalers,  many  of 
whom,  in  those  days  before  the  introduction  of 
petroleum,  made  rapid  fortunes  for  their  owners 
in  an  industry  that  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
The  whales  themselves  were  often  seen,  one  day 
several  of  them  appearing  in  the  harbor  of  Mon- 
terey, and  as  Dr.  Harlan  and  some  others  were 
coming  out  of  the  ship  in  a small  boat,  a huge 
whale  came  up  to  blow  several  times  quite  near 
their  boat,  so  near  as  to  make  them  desire  to  give 
him  a wider  berth.  When  he  went  down  again, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  he  would 
come  up  next,  they  pulled  hard  for  the  ship;  as 
they  did  so,  there  was  a ripple  in  the  water  behind 
them,  the  boat  rocked  with  the  impulse  of  a wave, 
and  suddenly  the  whale  reared  his  enormous  head 
with  open  mouth,  six  or  seven  feet  out  of 
the  water,  and  just  behind  the  boat.  The  rowers 
were  so  startled  that  they  stopped  with  oars  in 
mid  air;  the  next  minute  a lieutenant  sang  out 
“give  way”  and  they  did  with  a will.  One  second 
later,  one  stroke  less,  and  the  whale  would  have 
come  up  directly  under  the  boat  and  capsized  it. 

From  Monterey  the  “Peacock”  went  to  Ma- 
zatlan,  Mexico,  thence  proceeded  southward  and 
touched  at  San  Bias,  Acapulco  and  Payta,  arriv- 
ing at  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  to  find  it  under  a 
weak  blockade  by  Chili,  which  was  then  at  war 
with  Peru.  Commodore  Kennedy  was  appealed 
to  by  the  United  States  consul  to  remain  and  pro- 
tect American  interests,  and  though  all  on  board 
were  anxious  to  get  home  after  their  long  voyage, 
he  felt  constrained  to  do  so.  The  “Peacock” 
remained  at  Callao  more  than  six  weeks,  which 
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gave  her  officers  a fine  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  gay  capita]  of  Peru;  for  the 
Peruvians  were  gay,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  country  was  at  war  and  the  Chilians  were 
trying  to  blockade  the  port  of  their  capital.  Dull 
care  sits  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  ladies  of  Lima  danced  and  sang,  gambled 
and  smoked  as  unconcernedly  as  if  they  knew 
nothing  of  war.  They  were  fond  of  riding,  were 
skillful  horsewomen  and  rode  fine  spirited  horses 
beautifully  caparisoned,  but  they  preferred  to  ride 
straddle,  and  fashion  did  not  forbid  it.  They 
were  fond  of  sea  bathing  and  many  of  them  spent 
much  time  at  Chorillos,  the  fashionable  seaside 
resort  for  Lima.  The  gayeties  were  increased  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  carnival  season.  Then  the 
torreo,  the  bull  baiting,  which  is  the  national 
sport  of  the  Spaniards,  was  entered  into  with  zest 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Lima.  Dr.  Harlan  found 
the  torreo  disgusting,  the  sickening  slaughter 
(eight  bulls  and  several  horses  were  killed)  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  show  could  not  be  compensated 
for,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  excitement  to  be 
derived  from  the  hazard  the  metadorsran  of  being 
killed,  or  the  skill  and  coolness  they  displayed  in 
the  encounter. 

Lima  is  seven  miles  from  Callao  and  the  journey 
was  generally  made  either  in  a stage  or  on  horse- 
back. Though  a short  distance,  highwaymen 
infested  the  road  and  frequently  asked  for  a trav- 
eler’s purse  and  valuables  at  the  point  of  the  pistol. 
The  authorities  seem  to  have  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  suppress  these  outrages.  One  Sunday 
the  ship’s  sergeant  of  marines  was  halted  by  two 
highwaymen  and  forced  to  dismount  and  empty 
his  pockets.  Meanwhile  several  people  rode  by 
on  donkeys  and  simply  laughed  at  what  was  going 
on.  While  the  ship  was  in  the  harbor  of  Callao, 
the  blockade  squadron  had  several  skirmishes 
with  some  Peruvian  gunboats  protected  by  the 
fort,  but  no  serious  damage  was  done  on  either 
side. 

From  Callao  they  proceeded  to  Valparaiso,  stop- 
ping one  day  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
made  famous  by  the  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
dear  to  even-  boy’s  heart.  They  found  it  a land 
of  “milk  and  honey,”  beautiful  in  its  verdure  and 


abounding  in  fruits.  From  Valparaiso  a visit  was 
made  to  Santiago,  and  Dr.  Harlan  afterward  spoke 
most  gratefully  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of 
its  citizens.  From  Valparaiso  the  ship  returned 
to  Callao,  where  Dr.  Harlan  was  transferred,  July 
3,  1S37,  to  the  “Enterprise.”  which  was  to  stay  in 
the  Pacific  squadron,  while  the  “Peacock”  was 
to  return  home.  After  he  had  left  the  “Peacock” 
he  received  a very  grateful  mark  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  had 
been  under  his  care.  The  crew,  numbering  over 
two  hundred  men,  subscribed  $1  each  to  purchase 
a handsome  gold-mounted  sword  to  be  presented 
to  Dr.  Harlan  as  a mark  of  their  appreciation  for 
his  attention  to  them  throughout  the  cruise,  but 
especially  when  the}'  were  attacked  with  cholera 
in  Siam.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
two  years  later  he  received  a sword  bearing  this 
inscription:  “Presented  to  Doctor  David  Harlan, 
by  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  kind  attentions  to  them  in  the 
hours  of  sickness  during  her  late  cruise,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1S37.” 

The  “Enterprise”  sailed  from  Callao  to  Valpa- 
raiso, where  she  stayed  about  ten  days  and 
returned  to  Callao,  whenee  she  sailed  for  Mazatlan. 
She  stopped  at  the  Gallipagos  Islands  to  catch  ter- 
rapin, for  which  purpose  and  to  gun,  the  officers 
and  men  were  allowed  to  go  ashore.  At  one 
o'clock  the  ship  fired  a gun  to  call  all  aboard,  but 
when  night  came  the  purser  and  four  men  were 
missing.  They  were  lost  and  could  not  find  the 
ship.  The  captain  became  justly  alarmed  for  their 
safety  on  this  uninhabited  island  without  fresh 
water.  He  sent  a party  ashore  to  build  a watch 
fire  on  the  highest  point  and  to  fire  a musket 
every  ten  minutes  during  the  night.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  purser  and  one  man  came 
within  sight  of  the  ship,  and  the  others  were 
recovered  before  night.  They  had  suffered  all  the 
agonies  of  men  dying  of  thirst;  they  were  pale, 
emaciated  and  racked  with  fever,  though  they 
had  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  allay  the 
agonies  of  their  thirst.  They  had  killed  turtles 
and  birds  and  drunk  their  blood,  had  bathed  their 
bodies  in  the  sea  and  had  tried  to  rest  covered  with 
wet  sand,  but  with  all  their  efforts  they  were 
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almost  delirious  when  they  reached  the  ship. 
Though  these  five  men  suffered  so  much  through 
their  want  of  care,  in  losing  their  way,  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  apart  from  the  subsequent  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  missing,  spent  a pleasant  day  at 
Hood’s  Island  and  captured  many  terrapin, 
twenty-five  being  taken  the  first  day. 

After  a few  days  at  Panama  the  ship  started  for 
Mazatlan.  During  the  night  of  October  17,  1837, 
she  was  overtaken  by  such  a furious  tempest  that 
nothing  but  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  every 
soul  on  board,  from  the  captain  to  cabin  boy,  with 
the  aid  of  divine  Providence,  kept  her  from  sink- 
ing with  all  on  board.  All  day  there  had  been  a 
fresh  easterly  wind  and  considerable  sea,  both  of 
which  increased  toward  sundown.  In  the  middle 
watch  the  wind  veered  and  came  rushing  upon 
the  schooner  with  the  violence  of  a tempest  from 
a different  direction.  Great  seas  immediately 
broke  over  the  struggling  vessel  and  the  water 
rushed  down  the  hatches  in  such  masses  that  the 
cry  rose  from  the  berth  deck  “The  water  is  up  to 
the  hammocks.  ’’  The  rush  of  wind  and  water 
had  extinguished  all  lights;  there  were  occasional 
lurid  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  constant  glim- 
mer of  the  phosphorescent  water  rushing  from  side 
to  side  as  the  ship  rolled,  carrying  with  it  every- 
thing that  would  float.  We  quote  Dr.  Harlan’s 
own  words  as  written  in  his  journal  just  after  the 
storm:  “To  look  along  the  berth  deck  and  behold 
the  scene  was  awful.  On  deck  was  the  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  the  breaking  of  each  wave  over 
the  ship;  the  shouting  of  officers  and  men,  show- 
ing clearly  the  extreme  distraction  when  sailors 
forget  the  silent  obedience  they  are  wont  to  give; 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  and  uproar,  so 
violent  a sea  came  upon  the  vessel  that  the  star- 
board bulwarks  were  buried  and  so  far  did  she 
sink,  that  those  below  and  some  on  deck  said 
she  was  on  her  beam  ends.  I was  sitting  at 
the  larboard  end  of  the  ward  room  table,  when 
the  vessel  was  at  the  extreme  point  to  which 
she  sank;  she  remained  stationary,  how  long  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  seemed  long;  the  situation  of 
the  vessel  was  so  strange  that  the  noise  of  voices 
on  deck  was  hushed,  there  was  a breathless  in- 
voluntary pause;  the  sense  of  instant  destruction 


was  so  apparent  that  the  oldest  seamen  ceased 
momentarily  their  efforts,  but  when  she  rose  a 
shout  burst  forth  and  the  labors  were  resumed. 
After  this  the  mass  of  waters  below  and  on  the  spar 
deck  seemed  to  hold  her  still  in  the  water  and  she 
never  careened  so  far  again.  A light  was  got  and 
every  hatch  and  scuttle  was  secured;  the  pumps 
were  fully  manned;  the  ward  room  skylight  was 
raised  for  men  to  come  down  from  on  deck; 
a number  came  down  to  pass  shot  to  throw  over- 
board; I assisted.  A line  was  formed  and  from 
hand  to  hand  rapidly  the  round  shot,  twenty-four 
pounds,  grape  and  canister,  passed  up  the  hatch 
and  overboard.  On  deck  they  were  working  the 
pumps,  trying  to  throw  the  guns  overboard  and 
keep  the  ports  and  skuppers  open.  Three  times 
they  were  washed  from  the  long  forward  gun,  the 
water  coming  up  to  their  waists,  and  the  utmost 
exertion  was  necessary  to  hold  on  and  prevent 
the  reflux  from  carrying  them  out  of  the  ports. 
Below  there  were  about  twelve  of  us  in  line  pass- 
ing shot;  several  hundred  had  passed  each  hand 
and  not  a word  had  escaped  anyone;  the  perspira- 
tion flowed  freely  from  the  severe  labor.  At  length 
some  one  said,  ‘What  shall  we  do  if  we  meet  the 
Mexicans  now?'  and  the  quarter  gunner  of  the 
gang  replied,  ‘Beat  them  with  our  cutlasses.’ 
Here  ended  the  conversation,  and  it  will  appear 
strange  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  talkative 
man-of-war  sailor.  The  vessel  seemed  relieved, 
but  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  water  on  the 
spar  deck,  that  the  forecastle,  boats,  trunk,  bin- 
acle,  armchests  and  guns  were  all  that  were  to  be 
seen  within  the  bulwarks;  the  water  seemed  so  per- 
manent that  it  was  the  belief  of  Lieutenant  Leigh 
that  the  vessel  was  settling,  and  he  proposed  to 
the  captain  to  cut  away  the  mainmast.  The  cap- 
tain himself  took  off  his  overcoat  to  be  free  to 
swim  if  the  ship  sank.  But  the  casting  away  of 
the  guns  and  shot  now  evidently  relieved  and 
lightened  the  ship;  the  pumps  gained  fast  on  the 
water  below;  the  hatches  were  so  completely 
secured  that  they  kept  out  the  water.  One  long 
nine-pound  gun  and  one  twenty-four  pounder  were 
thrown  overboard.  The  seamen  began  to  talk, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  ship  was  saved 
from  the  present  gale.’’ 
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After  the  storm,  and  without  further  mishap, 
the  “Enterprise”  arrived  at  Mazatlan,  where  she 
stayed  twenty- two  days.  She  then  started  to 
return  to  Callao,  stopping  at  San  Bias,  the  island 
of  Tobogo  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  Payta,  Lan- 
bayeque,  and  Truxillo,  and  reaching  Callao  April 
13,  1838.  After  a stay  of  five  days,  during  which 
Dr.  Harlan  found  time  to  visit  Lima  twice,  the 
ship  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  where  she.  arrived  May 
20,  and  after  a stay  of  nine  days  set  sail  on  her 
return  to  Callao,  touching  at  Arica,  Islay,  the 
port  of  Arequipa,  and  Pisco.  During  his  long 
stay  at  these  various  Spanish-American  ports,  Dr. 
Harlan  became  familiar  with  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  journals  are  espe- 
cially full  in  describing  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  houses,  their  strange  boats  and  the  ease  and 
freedom  with  which  they  receive  strangers.  He 
often  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the  phosphorescent 
sea,  a phenomenon  they  often  met  with.  Under 
the  date  of  March  13,  1838,  he  writes:  “This 

evening,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  whole  sea 
was  white  from  phosphorescence.  The  color  was 
somewhat  like  the  milky  way,  but  more  brilliant. 
At  the  verge  of  the  visible  horizon  the  luminous 
effect  seemed  increased,  probably  from  the  eye 
being  nearer  on  the  horizontal,  and  it  shone  a 
brilliant  zone  all  around.  Dark  clouds  were  hang- 
ing about  the  horizon,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  radiant  arena  of  the  ocean.  The  breeze  was 
moderately  fresh  and  wherever  it  ruffled  the  top 
of  the  waves  or  the  wake  of  the  ship  or  the  log  line 
or  a bucket,  or  anything  agitated  the  water,  it 
showed  the  most  brilliant  phosphorescence  I have 
ever  seen.  We  took  up  some  water  and  found  it 
filled  with  animalculse  or  ova.  When  a bottle 
of  the  water  was  agitated  it  shone  with  innumer- 
able bright  spots  of  strong  light,  which  whirled 
around  the  bottle  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
water.” 

At  Callao  Dr.  Harlan,  was  transferred  to  the 
“North  Carolina,”  a line  of  battle  ship  of  one 
hundred  guns,  and  as  large  and  fine  a ship  as 
there  was  in  the  navy.  While  at  Callao,  a Chilian 
fleet  of  thirty-two  sail,  including  men-of-war  and 
transports,  came  into  the  harbor.  They  landed  a 
force  of  five  thousand  and  four  hundred  men, 


including  one  thousand  horsemen,  which  while 
proceeding  toward  Lima  were  attacked  by  the 
Peruvians  within  sight  of  the  “North  Carolina.” 
The  engagement  began  about  four  o’clock  and 
continued  for  two  hours  after  dark.  The  scintil- 
lating flashes  of  the  musketry  and  the  dark  bursts 
of  flame  offered  a brilliant  sight  and  occasioned 
the  opinion  on  board  the  “North  Carolina”  that 
it  was  a hotly  contested  and  sanguinary  fight,  but 
the  killed  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  four  hun- 
dred. The  result  was  the  Chilians  entered  Lima. 
The  Peruvians  had  four  men-of-war  in  the  harbor 
of  Callao.  To  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chilians,  they  sold  two  of 
them  and  English  flags  were  hoisted  to  cover 
them.  The  other  two  were  dismantled  and  one 
of  them  sunk,  the  other  was  abandoned  and  the 
Chilians  carried  it  oft'.  These  results  were  ac- 
complished by  a good  deal  of  cannonading  by 
sea  and  many  skirmishes  on  land,  most  of  which 
were  in  sight  of  the  “North  Carolina”  and 
on  one  occasion  she  with  other  neutral  ships 
found  it  necessary  for  her  own  safety  to  move 
out  of  range  of  the  shot.  The  fortunes  of  Peru 
were  now  at  a low  ebb,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  Chilians  would  conquer  the  whole  country, 
but  Santa  Cruz  and  his  army  returned  and  the 
Chilians  retired  before  him  and  embarked  on  board 
their  fleet.  Upon  his  return  to  Lima  after  driving 
out  the  Chilians,  Santa  Cruz  was  greeted  bj'  the 
people  as  their  deliverer,  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant demonstrations  of  joy.  He  visited  the 
“North  Carolina’-’  one  day  before  she  sailed. 

February  9,  1839,  the  “North  Carolina”  sailed 
for  New  York.  The  home  voyage  was  unevent- 
ful. She  touched  at  Valparaiso,  rounded  Cape 
Horn,  stopped  about  two  weeks  at  Rio  Janeiro 
and  anchored  within  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  June 
28,  1839,  whence  four  years  and  two  months 
before  Dr.  Harlan  had  started  on  his  first  voyage. 
After  spending  about  three  weeks  in  New  York 
harbor  on  board  the  “North  Carolina,”  he  was 
granted  the  usual  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months,  which  he  spent  at  his  home  in  Harford 
County.  His  leave  of  absence  was  extended  and 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a course 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
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was  next  assigned  to  duty  at  the  naval  asylum, 
Philadelphia,  and  continued  for  two  years  to 
attend  the  medical  lectures  at  the  University  and 
the  clinics  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Blockly  hos- 
pitals. July  S,  1S41,  he  was  examined  and  com- 
missioned as  past  assistant  surgeon,  and  in  Octo- 
ber was  ordered  to  the  schooner  “Madison”  for 
service  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  pursuit  of  hos- 
tile Indians  in  the  Everglades.  In  a few  weeks 
he  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever  at  Key  West, 
and  as  soon  as  able  to  travel  was  sent  home  by  a 
medical  survey.  After  many  months  of  conva- 
lescence he  was  assigned  to  shore  duty  at  the 
Naval  Rendezvous,  Baltimore.  In  October,  1844, 
he  joined  the  brig  “Somers”  of  the  West  India 
squadron.  Starting  from  Philadelphia,  he  went 
to  several  ports  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo, 
and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  visiting  Key 
West,  Pensacola  and  Vera  Cruz.  In  October, 
1845,  he  was  transferred  to  the  steamship  “Prince- 
ton,” of  the  gulf  squadron,  and  December  6 was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon. 

The  following  May  war  was  declared  with  Mex- 
ico and  the  “Princeton”  was  employed  in  block- 
ading Vera  Cruz.  The  blockade  continued  many 
months  and  the  ships  engaged  in  it  were  frequently 
exposed  to  violent  gales  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  in  one  of  these  northers  the  brig  “Somers,” 
from  which  he  had  so  lately  been  transferred,  was 
overturned  and  sunk  with  thirty-one  of  her  men 
and  two  officers.  March  9,  1847,  the  “Princeton” 
left  Anton  Lizardo,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
General  Scott's  army  of  invasion,  and  proceeded 
to  the  point  selected  for  landing  the  troops,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Sacrificios.  The  “Princeton” 
had  on  board  four  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers. 
They  arrived  at  Sacrificios  about  two  o’clock  and 
before  midnight  the  whole  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  had  been  landed  without  mishap  or 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  though  a succession 
of  sand  hills  coming  down  close  to  the  beach  gave 
a good  cover  from  which  a small  force  could  have 
seriously  harassed  them.  Dr.  Harlan’s  journal 
thus  describes  the  lauding  of  the  first  line  as  seen 
from  the  “Princeton’s”  deck:  “The  numerous 
vessels  that  had  transported  the  second  and  third 
lines  were  still  crowded  with  American  braves, 
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when  the  boats  with  the  first  division  struck  the 
beach.  Instantly  the  men  and  officers  jumped 
out,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  planted  their  foot- 
steps on  Mexican  soil  they  were  greeted  with  three 
cheers.  They  immediately  formed  in  line  and. 
charged  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  expecting 
to  find  Mexicans  behind  it.  When  the  first  en- 
sign bearer  reached  the  top  and  his  standard  was 
seen,  outlined  against  the  western  sky,  the  stars 
and  stripes  received  such  a united  and  sponta- 
neous cheer  from  the  thousands  mounted  in  the 
tops  and  rigging  of  the  ships  that  it  thrilled  every 
heart;  no  one  with  an  American  heart  in  his  breast 
could  remain  quiet,  and  I cheered  as  loud  as  I 
could.”  We  know  now  that  this  small  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  was  destined  to  conquer  an 
empire  for  their  country  and  gain  for  themselves 
a reputation  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  for  victories  over  superior  numbers,  strongly 
intrenched,  a crown  of  glory  for  which  one-fourth 
of  them  paid  with  their  lives. 

While  Dr.  Harlan  did  not  actively  participate 
in  the  four  days’  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  he 
was  always  within  sight  of  the  flying  shot  and  at 
times  so  near  that  they  passed  over  his  head. 
March  29  he  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  and  with  a small  body  of  officers  went  into 
the  city,  where  lie  found  upon  a wall  the  ensign 
of  the  fort,  a small  flag,  trampled  under  foot. 
This  he  took  as  a memento  of  the  surrender.  The 
day  of  the  surrender  the  “Princeton”  left  Vera 
Cruz  to  carry  the  news  to  the  United  States,  stop- 
ping at  Pensacola  to  deliver  her  dispatches,  and 
then  proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  where  Dr.  Har- 
lan was  detached.  He  had  been  promoted,  De- 
cember 6,  1845,  1°  the  rank  of  surgeon,  and  the 
latter  part  of  that  winter  received  a short  leave  of 
absence  while  the  “Princeton”  was  being  repaired 
at  Philadelphia.  He  went  to  his  home  in  Harford 
County  and  was  married  March  3,  1846,  to  Miss 
Margaret  R.,  only  child  of  James  B.  and  Mary  A. 
tBaker)  Herbert.  After  being  detached  from  the 
“Princeton”  he  remained  at  home  waiting  orders 
until  May  7,  1849,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the 
“Falmouth,”  at  Boston,  for  a cruise  in  the  Pacific. 
While  en  route  to  the  Pacific,  the  ship  had  to 
pass  around  Cape  Horn,  which,  in  July,  the  mid- 
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winter  month  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  a 
thing  very  much  dreaded  by  sailors.  The  ship 
met  with  severe  cold  weather,  and  for  days  sailed 
through  seas  of  slush  ice.  The  spray  froze  over 
the  decks  and  rigging  until  her  shrouds  became 
a mass  of  ice  as  thick  as  a man’s  body.  The 
sailors  suffered  much  from  the  necessary  exposure 
to  the  cold,  and  it  was  then  that  Dr.  Harlan  made 
an  innovation  in  the  practice  of  the  navy.  It  had 
been  customary  upon  such  occasions  to  increase 
the  rations  of  spirits  “to  splice  the  main  brace,” 
as  the  sailors  say.  In  place  of  this  Dr.  Harlan 
had  each  man  served  with  a pot  of  hot  coffee  as 
he  went  on  and  came  off  his  night  watches. 
Under  this  treatment  the  health  of  the  men  was 
excellent  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  so 
satisfactory  that  he  afterward  received  a letter  from 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  navy,  warmly  com- 
mending his  action.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  in  those  days  each  seaman  received  a half  pint 
of  whiskey  as  his  usual  daily  ration  ofspirits,  just 
as  he  received  his  allowance  of  pork  and  beans. 
Since,  as  is  well  known,  the  allowance  of  spirits 
has  been  abolished  in  the  navy.  For  about  a year 
after  passing  the  cape,  the  “Falmouth”  cruised 
along  the  coast  of  South  and  North  America,  as 
far  north  as  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  Oregon.  All  of  the  important  points 
on  the  coast  were  visited,  many  of  them  several 
times.  In  1850  the  “Falmouth”  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  From  Hiio, 
in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  Dr.  Harlan  made  a four 
days’  journey  and  ascent  of  the  volcano  of  Kil- 
auea,  the  largest  in  the  world,  its  crater  being 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  When  he  was  there, 
its  immense,  deep,  sunken  area  contained  numer- 
ous small  cones  and  chimneys,  from  which  issued 
smoke  and  sulphurous  fumes,  and  during  the 
night  which  he  spent  on  the  crater’s  rim,  he  saw 
several  glowing  with  flames  and  red  hot  lava. 
While  exploring  the  crater  he  passed  over  lava  so 
hot  that  his  barefoot  guide  could  not  follow  him. 
On  his  way  to  the  mountains  he  passed  what  had 
once  been  a river  of  fiery  lava,  which  had  flowed 
through  a cocoanut  grove  and  had  buried  beneath 
it  all  the  trees  in  its  course.  The  lava  was  now 


hard  and  the  trees  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream 
were  undisturbed  in  their  growth. 

At  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Cahu,  Dr.  Har- 
lan frequently  met  his  majesty.  King  Kauikeaculi, 
whom  he  had  known  on  his  first  visit  in  1S36,  and 
at  a party  took  tea  with  the  queen  and  many 
chiefs  and  their  ladies.  When  the  queen  with- 
drew, she  entered  a low  carriage  drawn  by  na- 
tives, while  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  walked 
alongside.  The  “Falmouth”  spent  about  eight 
months  cruising  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
visiting  the  Marquesas,  Samoan,  Feejee  and  So- 
ciety groups.  Dr.  Harlan  saw  much  of  the  na- 
tives so  lately  converted  from  the  most  revolting 
cannibalism.  He  saw  and  talked  with  a Feejee 
man  who  had  been  the  king’s  butcher  and  had 
killed  and  prepared  for  the  table,  so  to  speak, 
many  of  his  fellow-beings.  The  most  influential 
chief  of  Rakiraki  embraced  Christianity  while 
Dr.  Harlan  was  there.  His  father  had  been  a 
most  monstrous  cannibal,  notorious  over  all  Fee- 
jee. He  kept  account  of  persons  he  ate  by  placing 
stones  in  rows.  A man  who  saw  and  counted 
these  stones  said  there  were  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  of  them,  representing  as  many  human 
beings  devoured  by  this  monster.  That  such  a 
story,  whether  strictly  true  or  not,  could  be  cur- 
rent, shows  the  extent  of  this  horrible  practice. 

In  July,  1S51,  the  “Falmouth”  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  and  Dr.  Harlan  was  detached.  He 
then  took  the  mail  steamer  to  Panama,  crossed 
the  isthmus  on  mule-back  to  the  Chagres  River, 
which  he  descended  in  a small  boat,  and  at  Aspin- 
wall  took  steamer  for  New  York,  going  from  there 
to  his  home.  At  the  close  of  a three  months’  leave 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  on  the  receiving  ship  at 
Boston,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1854. 
The  following  year  was  spent  at  home,  on  leave 
waiting  orders.  On  New  Year’s  day  of  1856  he 
was  ordered  to  sea  on  the  “Merrimack,”  a fine 
new  steam  frigate  just  put  in  commission.  She  had 
five  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  officers,  includ- 
ing three  medical  officers,  of  whom  Surgeon  Har- 
lan was  chief.  At  Norfolk  and  Annapolis  the 
ship  was  visited  by  many  persons,  including 
President  Pierce,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  and 
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members  of  congress,  all  of  whom  united  in 
admiring  the  fine  vessel.  She  then  went  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  Key  West,  P'la.,  and  hav- 
ing broken  her  propeller,  returned  to  Boston  for 
repairs,  thence  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  Sep- 
tember 9,  1S56,  sailed  for  England,  spending 
fourteen  days  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Lizard 
Point.  The  month  that  the  ship  lay  in  harbor  at 
Southampton,  Dr.  Harlan  spent  in  London  and  in 
various  places  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England. 
He  also  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Paris,  while 
the  ship  was  at  Brest,  France.  Two  weeks  and 
a-lialf  were  spent  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  over 
three  weeks  in  Cadi/.,  Spain.  The  ocean  was 
again  crossed  to  the  West  Indies,  visiting  Barba- 
does,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas,  and  at  Boston, 
April  25,  1857,  Dr.  Harlan  was  detached  and 
ordered  to  Norfolk  to  join  the  “Roanoke,”  anew’ 
ship  of  the  same  class  as  the  “Merrimack.”  She 
proceeded  to  Aspinwall  on  the  gulf  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  passing  through  the  Mona 
Passage,  then  returned  to  New  York,  from  there 
went  to  Boston,  where  the  officers  were  given  three 
months’  leave  of  absence.  December  1,  i860,  Dr. 
Harlan  was  ordered  to  join  the  ship  “Cvane”  at 
Panama,  and  took  the  mail  steamer  from  New 
York  to  Aspinwall,  crossed  the  isthmus  by  rail- 
road, and  reached  the  ship  in  ten  days.  The 
“Cyane”  proceeded  to  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Ma- 
zatlan,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Guaymas,  and  returned 
to  Panama,  spending  nearly  nine  months  there; 
then  sailed  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Mazatlan,  and 
returned  to  Acapulco,  where,  December  20,  1862, 
she  was  well  situated  to  afford  her  officers  a fine 
view  of  a bombardment  of  the  old  fort  in  the  har- 
bor by  the  French,  and  their  assault  upon  and 
capture  from  the  Mexicans  of  several  small  bat- 
teries of  antiquated  guns. 

Dr.  Harlan’s  medical  journals  show  that  he 
gave  great  attention  to  causes  affecting  the  health 
of  his  ships’  crews.  On  three  occasions  he  received 
commendation  from  the  surgeon-general  for  his 
studies  in  naval  hygiene  and  his  reports  of  his 
observations.  While  on  the  “Peacock”  in  the 
harbor  of  Acapulco,  he  noticed  that  the  air  from 
a marsh  caused  fever  in  a number  of  the  crew  who 
had  not  been  ashore.  Subsequent  observation  of 


the  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  sailors  of  other  ves- 
sels which  anchored  in  that  part  of  the  harbor 
convinced  him  that  it  was  very  dangerous.  During 
the  four  days  the  “Lancaster”  anchored  in  that 
place,  there  were  many  cases  of  fever  and  eight 
deaths.  He  sent  to  the  bureau  of  medicine  and 
surgery  a map  of  the  harbor  with  a dotted  line 
showing  the  anchorage  that  exposed  the  ship's 
company  to  the  fevers,  and  the  navy  department 
has  since  marked  the  charts  with  “Dr.  Harlan’s 
danger  line.”  He  remained  on  the  “Saranac” 
until  June  8,  1863,  when  he  was  detached  and 
returned  home  via  the  isthmus,  reaching  Harford 
County  July  6,  1S63,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years  and  seven  months.  His  son, 
Beatty,  who  had  been  born  during  his  absence, 
was  nearly  two  and  one-lialf  years  old  when  his 
father  first  saw  him. 

Afterward  being  stationed  at  the  naval  asylum, 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Harlan  and  his  family  remained 
there  until  May  iS,  1865,  when  he  was  detached 
and  ordered  as  fleet  surgeon  to  Key  West  to  join 
the  United  States  frigate  “Powhatan,”  the  flagship 
of  the  blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  war  was  now  coming  to  a close  and  directly 
afterward  he  joined  the  “Powhatan,”  she  returned 
to  Boston  and  he  was  detached.  He  was  never  a 
man  to  intrude  his  opinions  on  others,  but  through- 
out these  troublous  times  of  war,  he  was  a stanch 
supporter  of  the  Union  and  the  government  he 
served.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1866 
he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. , and  of  the 
board  of  surgeons  to  examine  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  academy.  September  3,  1S66, 
he  was  stationed  at  the  academy  as  surgeon  and 
moved  with  his  family  to  the  surgeon's  house  next 
to  the  hospital  in  the  academy  grounds.  He 
remained  at  this  pleasant  station  until  January  5, 
1869,  when  he  was  detached  on  account  of  a 
tedious  illness  of  more  than  four  months  and 
returned  to  his  home  at  Churchville,  Md.  After- 
ward, for  two  months,  he  was  stationed  at  the 
naval  hospital  on  the  government  farm  at  Annap- 
olis, Md.  March  3,  1871,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  medical  director,  and  was  retired 
November  30,  1871,  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
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sixty-two  years.  Returning  then  to  his  home  in 
Churchville,  he  continued  to  lead  a most  active 
life,  devoting  himself  with  his  accustomed  tireless 
energy  to  the  improvements  of  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  extensive  farms.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Churchville  July  12,  1S93. 

While  in  Annapolis  in  1S66,  Dr.  Harlan  began 
to  carry  into  execution  a plan  which  had  long 
been  forming  in  his  mind.  He  purchased  six 
acres  of  a pleasantly  elevated  piece  of  land  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the  village  of  Church- 
ville and  within  easy  view  of  his  home.  There 
he  built  a pretty  little  frame  church  of  gothic 
design,  which  was  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  consent  of  the  rectors  and  vestries 
of  the  adjacent  parishes  was  obtained,  and  an  act 
for  the  establishment  of  Churchville  parish  was 
secured  from  the  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Maryland. 
Subsequently  he  secured  the  erection  of  a large 
rectory  and  a sehoolhouse,  and  the  rector,  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Colburn,  who  had  worked  with  him 
and  ably  seconded  all  his  efforts,  established  a 
successful  boarding  and  day  school,  where  Dr. 
Harlan’s  sons  received  their  early  training.  As 
the  deed  conveying  the  church  property  to  the 
vestry  recites,  he  was  led  to  do  this  good  work  by 
“an  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  as  a slight  manifestation  of 
profound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  many 
great  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him  during  many 
years.’’  For  many  years  he  supplied  or  guaran- 
teed the  support  of  this  missionary  enterprise,  and 
it  was  ever  his  delight  to  sustain  and  nourish  it. 
Ten  years  after  the  frame  church  was  built  it  was 
burned  down,  but  was  immediately  replaced  by  a 
new  and  handsome  stone  structure.  The  debt 
incurred  by  its  construction  was  paid  by  him. 

The  family  of  Dr.  Harlan  consisted  of  five 
children.  His  oldest  child  and  only  daughter, 
Oleita,  died  July  25,  1866,  when  just  reaching 
womanhood.  The  oldest  son,  Dr.  Herbert  Har- 
lan, was  for  many  years  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  but  at  this  writing  is  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Baltimore  City  College.  David  E. 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  the  class  of  ’86  and  is 


now  a civil  engineer  at  Lima,  Ohio.  Henry  D., 
who  is  chief  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  at  Balti- 
more, was  born  in  1S58,  graduated  from  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  in  1S78,  carrying  off  the  sec- 
ond honors  of  his  class,  and  for  one  year  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Henry  D.  Farnandis,  the 
leader  of  the  Harford  County’  bar.  He  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  Maryland  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1SS1,  with 
both  honors,  having  secured  the  prize  as  first- 
grade  student,  and  for  the  best  thesis,  his  subject 
being  “Contributory’  Negligence.’’  Upon  the 
committee  that  awarded  the  prize  were  Judge 
Brown  and  A.  \Y.  Machen.  While  a law  student, 
he  also  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  P.  Poe.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1SS1,  and  two  years 
later  was  chosen  associate  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity’ of  Maryland,  to  lecture  on  elementary 
common  law  and  domestic  relations.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  secretary’  and  treasurer 
of  the  law  faculty.  These  positions  he  held  until 
he  was  made  chief  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  in 
18S8.  He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  W. 
Beatty  Harlan,  of  Bel  Air,  was  given  an  excellent 
education,  and  after  being  prepared  for  college  he 
passed  through  the  sophomore  class  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  and  then  went  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1883. 
He  then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Mary- 
land University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  18S5. 
Opening  an  office  at  Bel  Air,  he  has  since  been 
numbered  among  the  attorneys  of  this  village, 
although  since  the  death  of  his  father  much  of  his 
time  has  been  devoted  to  looking  after  the  large 
family  estate  at  Churchville.  He  makes  his  home 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rebecca  (Her- 
bert) Harlan,  on  the  estate  at  Churchville  that 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  gen- 
erations. Mrs.  Harlan  was  born  June  25,  1826, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Harlan  March  3,  1846. 
Her  father,  James  Beatty’  Herbert,  was  a son  of 
Capt.  John  Herbert,  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  a 
brother  of  Dr.  William  Paul  Herbert.  Her  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Baker,  of  Cecil 
County,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  his 
tombstone  at  North  East  records  his  death  as 
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having  taken  place  in  May,  iS  1 4 , when  he  was 
seventy-four.  He  married  Rebecca  Maulden,  and 
their  children  were  Jeremiah,  Mary  and  Charlotte. 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  Margaret  Rebecca,  the 
latter  being  her  only  child.  Dr.  William  Paul 
Herbert  left  no  heirs,  and  until  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Harlan  there  were  no  male  members 
born  in  his  mother’s  family  for  fifty-seven  years 
(three  generations),  and  only  one  female  to  rep- 
resent each  generation.  Mrs.  Harlan’s  grand- 
mother, Margaret  Beatty  Herbert,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight.  The  first  representative  of 
the  family  in  America  was  Capt.  John  Herbert, 
who  with  his  wife  came  from  Ireland  in  1794  and 
settled  on  the  large  estate  at  Churchville  that  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  great-grandchildren. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  biography  of  Dr. 
David  Harlan  were  compiled  by  W.  Beatty  Har- 
lan from  his  father’s  journals  during  his  father’s 
lifetime.  They  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as 
authentic  by  this  and  coming  generations. 


C.  BUTLER,  M.  D.,  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Bel  Air.  The  Butler 
family  has  for  generations  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  its  members 
have  always  been  southern  in  sentiment,  sympa- 
thies and  opinions.  The  Doctor’s  grandfather, 
Reuben  Butler,  was  a wholesale  druggist  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1S55;  his 
wife  had  died  of  the  same  disease  in  1852.  He 
had  three  sons:  Oceolo,  who  recently  died  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  where  he  had  made  a fortune  in  the 
wholesale  drug  business;  Thomas  F.,  who  is  in 
the  real-estate  business  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where 
he  resides;  and  Reuben  M.,  the  Doctor’s  father. 
The  latter  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  youth 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  but  soon 
gave  up  personal  affairs  in  order  to  support  the 
Confederacy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  army  as  captain  in  the  Norfolk  Light 
Artillery  Blues  and  was  a gallant  soldier  and 
excellent  officer,  but  met  his  death  in  the  battle  of 


Petersburg,  while  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  ot 
his  company.  He  was  then  a young  man  of 
twenty-eight.  Very  soon  afterward  his  widow, 
with  her  child,  sought  safety  in  Bel  Air.  Here 
she  continued  to  reside  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  February,  18S6. 

Born  in  Norfolk,  July  5,  1S60,  the  subject  of 
this  article  was  a child  of  three  years  when  his 
father  died.  The  changing  tide  of  war  caused 
his  mother  to  come  to  Bel  Air,  and  here  he  passed 
the  days  of  youth  in  attendance  at  the  academy. 
Later  he  took  a special  course  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Annapolis.  With  a desire  to  enter  the  med- 
ical profession,  he  became  a student  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, where  he  graduated  in  1S81.  At  once 
opening  an  office  in  Bel  Air,  he  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous practice  here  since,  and  has  built  up  a 
large  patronage.  His  father  was  a past  master 
Mason,  and  he,  too,  is  identified  with  this  order, 
and  is  senior  warden  of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge.  He 
is  also  connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows’  Order 
and  belongs  to  the  grand  lodge.  Politically  he  is 
a believer  in  free  trade,  but  not  free  silver.  In 
1S88  he  married  Miss  Louisa  S.  King,  daughter 
of  Henry  S.  King,  a wholesale  hardware  merchant 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  They  have  one  child, 
Victor  King  Butler. 

c » . 
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AMES  F.  KENLY,  a representative  farmer 
and  stock-raiser  of  District  No.  2,  Harford 
County,  was  born  in  District  No.  1,  August 
20,  1845,  his  parents  being  George  W.  and 
Rebecca  (Rouse)  Kenly.  His  father  was  born 
and  reared  in  District  No.  2,  and  when  a young 
man  removed  to  District  No.  1,  where  he  followed 
the  wheelwright’s  trade.  He  afterward  added  to 
this  an  undertaking  business,  his  shop  being 
located  at  Joppa  Cross  Roads,  where  he  remained 
until  1S62.  He  then  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  our  subject  now  resides  and  made  it  his 
home  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  of  the 
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neighborhood  and  also  carried  on  stock  dealing, 
buying  cattle  and  feeding  them  for  the  market. 
The  qualities  essential  to  success  were  numbered 
among  his  characteristics,  and  his  industry  and 
enterprise  made  him  one  of  the  prosperous  agri- 
culturists of  the  neighborhood.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  ■ years,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  political  support  was  given  the 
Republican  party,  but  he  never  sought  or  desired 
office.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  leading 
members  and  untiring  workers  in  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  His  father  was  Lemuel 
Kenly,  also  a native  of  Harford  County.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  District  No.  1, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Cochran)  Rouse. 
She,  too,  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  and  was  called  to  the  home 
beyond  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -three  years. 
They  had  two  children,  Mary  B. , the  elder,  be- 
ing now  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Mather,  of 
Carroll  County,  Md. 

James  F.  Kenly  early  became  familiar  with 
the  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist 
and  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm 
until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  he  was  mar- 
ried and  removed  to  the  farm  whereon  he  now 
resides,  inheriting  the  same  at  his  father's  death. 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  Hanway,  who  was  born 
in  District  No.  1,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1848, 
and  is  a sister  of  Hon.  L.  Littleton  Hanway. 
They  have  nine  children:  Mary,  Harriet,  Leroy, 
Sarah,  James  F.,  Jessie,  Julia,  George  W.  and 
Marion.  All  are  at  home  with  the  exception  of 
Harriet,  who  has  fitted  herself  for  the  duties  of 
a librarian. 

Mr.  Kenly  and  his  family  reside  on  his  farm 
ot  three  hundred  acres,  where  he  is  carrying  on 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  thor- 
oughly understands  his  business  and  has  won 
the  success  which  results  irom  ability,  industry 
and  honorable  dealing.  He  and  his  wife,  also 
their  children,  hold  membership  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Their  home  is  noted  for  its 
hospitality,  and  their  friends  throughout  the  com- 
munity are  many.  Mr.  Kenly  gives  his  political 
support  to  the  Republican  party  at  national  elec- 
tions, but  at  local  elections  where  no  issue  is 


involved  votes  independently  of  party  ties.  He 
has  served  as  tax  collector  of  his  district,  but  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  for  political  honors.  He 
belongs  to  Stephenson  Lodge  No.  135,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Lapidum. 


(TOHN  WESLEY  GIFFORD.  Of  the  citizens 
who  have  added  to  the  prosperity  of  Cecil 
Q)  County,  few  have  attained  a reputation  more 
enviable  or  a position  more  satisfactory  than  the 
gentleman  named  above.  Through  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  agricultural  interests  of  District 
No.  5 as  the  owner  of  a finely  improved  farm 
near  Bay  View,  he  has  become  well  and  favorably 
known.  In  every  enterprise  to  which  he  gives 
his  support  he  maintains  a deep  and  unwavering 
interest,  and  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  material  welfare  of  the  district. 

The  Gifford  family  is  of  English  descent.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  James  Gifford,  was  born 
near  Portsmouth,  England,  and  from  there  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  about  1S21,  settling 
in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  near  Germantown. 
He  engaged  in  farming  throughout  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  although  he  was  a black- 
smith by  trade  and  had  followed  that  occupation 
in  the  home  land.  After  spending  ten  years  in 
Philadelphia  County  he  removed  to  Bucks  County, 
and  in  1855  came  to  Maryland,  establishing  his 
home  in  District  No.  5,  near  Principio,  and  three 
miles  from  the  present  home  of  his  son.  He  cast 
his  ballot  at  one  presidential  election  for  General 
Jackson,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  usually  supported  the  men  and  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  Whig  party.  Fraternally 
he  was  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  in 
religious  belief  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Before  coming  to  America  James  Gifford  mar- 
ried Ruth  Edmonds,  and  the}-  became  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Samuel,  whose  home  is  in  District  No.  9;  Sarah, 
wife  of  Rev.  James  Cooke,  of  Iowa;  Ellen,  who  is 
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the  widow  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  of  Zion,  Md.; 
John  Wesley;  George  W.,  ofPrineipio;  and  James, 
of  District  No.  9.  The  mother  died  October  6, 
1861,  and  the  father  several  years  later.  During 
the  residence  of  his  parents  in  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa.,  our  subject  was  born  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1S2S.  He  was  quite  small  when  the 
family  removed  to  Bucks  County  and  there  his 
education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  studies  were  discontin- 
ued, and  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a carpen- 
ter. This,  however,  he  did  not  long  follow,  as 
his  time  was  given  principally  to  assisting  his 
father  on  the  home  place.  In  1S65  he  purchased 
the  farm  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in 
general  farming.  His  right  of  franchise  is  used 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  known 
for  his  constant  championship  of  every  measure 
calculated  to  benefit  the  community,  and  has  al- 
ways been  progressive  and  enterprising.  His 
religious  belief  is  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  work  of 
which  he  aids  as  far  as  possible. 

January  20,  185S,  Mr.  Gifford  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Jesse  Janney, 
of  Cecil  County.  Unto  their  union  were  born  six 
children,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  living.  They  are 
named  as  follows:  Jesse,  who  resides  in  Philadel- 
phia; Grant,  of  Avondale,  Pa.;  Lotta,  who  is  with 
her  parents;  Viola,  wife  of  A.  P.  Rose,  of  North 
East;  and  Ida,  who  married  H.  Hamilton  and 
resides  in  District  No.  9. 

© J,  § 
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HENRY  STRASBAUGH,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  and  merchandising  at  Creswell, 
District  No.  1,  Harford  County,  has  been 
identified  with  business  affairs  since  a lad  of 
twelve  years.  Beginning  at  that  time  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood,  he  had  but  little  opportunity  for 
obtaining  an  education,  and  the.knowledge  he  ac- 
quired was  principally  the  result  of  observation 
and  the  experiences  of  a busy  life.  At  an  early 
age  he  evinced  the  possession  of  industry,  energy 


and  fi del ity  to  his  employers’  interests,  and  in 
consequence  the  greatest  confidence  was  reposed 
in  him.  Fcr  }-ears,  when  quite  young,  he  was 
given  entire  charge  of  different  stores  for  the  same 
firm,  and  his  long  connection  with  them  speaks 
volumes  for  his  ability  and  trustworthy  character. 

The  Strasbaugh  family  was  represented  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  mem- 
bers mostly  followed  milling  pursuits.  The  father 
of  our  subject,  Jacob  Strasbaugh,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  his  birth  occurring 
in  1S05.  For  some  time  he  followed  the  trade  of 
a miller  about  ten  miles  from  Hanover,  in  Adams 
County.  In  1829  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Balm,  a farmer  in  York  County. 
Five  children  were  born  of  their  union,  name! 3'  : 
Luc3',  widow  of  John  Kosher,  formerty  a mer- 
chant of  Harrisburg,  where  she  resides;  Kate, 
who  married  Gregg  Dellone,  a cattle  raiser  and 
dealer  in  East  Berlin  and  Abbottstown;  Maria, 
deceased;  Susie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Hamr 
Frale3’,  a merchant  of  Harrisburg;  and  A.  Hennq 
who  was  born  in  October  > 1S35. 

When  twelve  3'ears  of  age  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  secured  employment  as  a clerk  in  Balti- 
more County,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  transferred 
to  a store  at  Sarah  Furnace,  the  same  county,  of 
which  he  had  charge  for  two  years.  Still  contin- 
uing with  the  same  firm,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
a store  at  Ashland,  and  two  3'ears  later  was  sent 
to  Harford  Furnace,  Harford  County.  This  was 
in  1855.  Later  he  bought  the  store,  which  he 
continued  to  manage,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  books  for  the  furnace  Compaq-  until  1870, 
when  the  firm  sold  out.  He  then  opened  a branch 
store  in  Abingdon,  conducting  that  in  addition  to 
the  store  at  Creswell,  which  he  had  started  in 
1865.  In  1867  he  went  to  the  Chesapeake  fur- 
nace in  Baltimore  for  his  brother-in-law,  William 
IL  Pannell,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness until  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  when  he 
was  appointed  administrator.  This  position  was 
one  that  involved  much  labor  and  responsibility, 
and  he  spent  four  years,  1883  to  1S87,  in  closing 
up  the  estate,  which  netted  the  heirs  $55008.70. 
The  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  limited  as  to  time,  but 
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was  allowed  to  close  out  the  business  in  the  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  him  wisest. 

October  30,  1862,  Mr.  Strasbaugh  married 
Isabella  W.,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
E.  Pannell.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  son, 
Harry  P.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore.  A lifelong  Democrat,  firm  in 
his  allegiance  to  party  principles,  Mr.  Strasbaugh 
nevertheless  declines  the  nominations  which  the 
members  of  his  party  would  be  glad  to  bestow 
upon  him.  The  only  exception  to  his  decisions 
in  this  regard  was  in  1893,  when  he  consented  to 
serve  as  a member  of  the  board  of  count}-  commis- 
sioners, and  of  this  body  he  has  since  been  the 
president.  In  1865  he  became  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  now  identified  with 
the  Churchville  congregation,  of  which  he  lias 
been  a trustee  for  many  years. 


(ILL  I AIM  O.  MICHAEL.  The  family 
which  this  gentleman  represents  is  among 
the  oldest  of  Harford  County,  where  it  was 
founded  in  ante-Revolutionary  days  by  Balchior 
Michael,  a native  of  Germany.  The  property 
that  he  purchased  was  situated  near  Aberdeen,  in 
District  No.  2,  and  is  still  owned  by  members  of 
the  family.  One  of  his  sons,  Jacob,  entered  the 
American  service  during  the  war  for  independ- 
ence, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army. 
Another  son,  Daniel,  had  a son,  John  C\,  who 
became  the  father  of  our  subject,  and  spent  his 
life  as  a farmer  and  business  man  of  District  No. 
2.  Besides  agricultural  pursuits,  he  engaged  in 
the  canning  business,  an  industry  that  has  become 
so  profitable  to  Harford  County  residents.  He 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  but 
those  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  him  knew 
him  to  be  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party.  His  death  occurred  at  the  old  homestead 
in  1895,  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

By  his  marriage  to  Martha,  daughter  of  John 
Mitchell,  of  District  No.  2,  Mr.  Michael  had 
four  children,  namely:  John,  whose  home  is  in 

Aberdeen;  William  O. ; Lydia,  wife  of  C.  R. 


Kerwin;  and  Oleita  G.,  wife  of  Rev.  Archibald 
Jamison,  now  stationed  at  Brunswick,  Md.  The 
widowed  mother  still  survives,  lier  residence 
being  on  the  old  home  place. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  near 
Aberdeen  in  1S60,  and  received  a practical  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  and  in  Eaton's  Busi- 
ness College,  of  Baltimore,  completing  his 
studies  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  continued 
to  reside  at  the  old  homestead,  interested  in  farm- 
ing and  the  canning  business,  but  in  1890 
removed  to  his  present  home  near  Bel  Air,  where 
he  has  since  engaged  in  general  farming.  The 
place  where  lie  now  resides  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Harford  County,  and  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  acres  of  land.  The  property  is 
under  excellent  cultivation.  It  needs  only  a 
glance  at  the  farm  with  its  appurtenances  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  man,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  industry  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
has  labored.  Giving,  as  he  does,  his  entire 
attention  to  agriculture,  he  lias  little  leisure  for 
public  affairs,  and  aside  from  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  takes  no  part  in  politics. 

In  1890  Mr.  Michael  married  Ida  B.  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  Bennett  and  Martha  Gilbert,  of 
District  No.  2.  She  was  reared  in  this  county 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  religious 
belief  she  is  a Presbyterian,  and  is  rearing  her 
children,  Martha  Gilbert  and  Georgie  Bell,  in 
that  faith. 


^EORGE  SMITH  WEBSTER.  The  farm 
^ upon  which  Mr.  Webster  resides  is  situated 
jjj  in  Churchville  Precinct,  District  No.  3, 
Harford  County.  His  residence,  which  is  com- 
fortable and  comparatively  new,  stands  on  an 
eminence  and  is  surrounded  by  forest  and  orna- 
mental trees.  One  giant,  a chestnut,  is  so  large 
that  a ten-foot  pole  laid  along  its  side  about  a 
foot  and  a-half  above  the  ground,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  breadth  of  the  tree.  When  the  main 
trunk  reaches  a height  of  about  ten  feet,  it  divides 
into  four  branches,  three  of  which  are  larger  than 
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the  average  forest  tree,  while  the  fourth  and  small- 
est is  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

A record  of  the  life  of  Henry  Webster,  our 
subject’s  father,  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
William  Webster,  while  the  ancestral  history 
appears  under  “The  Webster  Family,’’  upon 
another  page.  Upon  the  old  family  homestead, 
now  occupied  by  his  brother  William,  our  subject 
was  born  November  27,  1825.  For  some  years, 
when  a boy,  he  attended  the  academy  at  Chureh- 
ville,  which  was  built  by  his  father  and  Mr. 
Finney.  From  there  he  went  to  the  home  of  his 
uncle  in  Kent  County,  where  he  attended  school 
a couple  of  winters,  spending  the  intervening 
summer  mouths  at  home.  After  completing  his 
studies,  he  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  twenty -four,  when  he  bought  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  near  his 
father’s  place,  and  also  one  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  that  had  belonged  to  the  uncle  for 
whom  he  was  named. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  October,  1872, 
Mr.  .Webster  made  his  home  in  Bel  Air  for  seven- 
teen j-ears,  with  his  brother,  Col.  Edwin  Webster, 
though  he  did  not  give  up  the  care  of  his  farm 
property,  driving  out  each  day  to  look  after  it. 
In  1S65  he  sold  his  one  hundred  and  ten  acre 
farm,  but  still  retains  the  other,  and  since  1890 
has  occupied  the  neat  residence  he  erected  here 
in  18S6.  He  is  well-to-do,  and  not  obliged  to 
work  unless  he  so  desires,  as  he  has  a competency 
sufficient  to  provide  every  comfort  for  his  declin- 
ing years. 
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3ACOB  E.  BULL,  the  leading  contractor  in 
Harford  County,  was  born  within  two  and 
one-half  miles  of  Bel  Air,  his  present  home. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a representative  was 
founded  in  America  by  his  grandfather,  John 
Bull,  a native  of  England,  who  came  to  Mary- 
land in  early  manhood  and  settled  in  Harford 
County,  where  in  after  years  he  was  a prosperous 
farmer  and  a large  slave  owner.  The  father  of 


our  subject,  Edmund  L.  Bull,  was  a native  of 
Harford  County,  born  at  what  was  then  called 
Bulltown.  During  the  progress  of  the  War  of 
1812.  when  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  threatened 
by  the  British  forces,  he  enlisted  in  the  American 
service  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  the  place. 
When  a youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  a carpen- 
ter, and  after  following  it  for  a time  he  took  up 
contracting,  in  which  line  he  was  successful  and 
prominent.  He  was  well  known  throughout  the 
state  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  extensive 
builders.  Not  only  did  he  win  confidence  as  a 
business  man,  but  as  a citizen  and  in  private  life 
as  well,  for  his  irreproachable  character  and 
exemplary  life  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  As  a citizen  and 
in  social  circles,  his  standing  was  high. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Margaret  Gay,  wras 
born  in  Harford  County,  being  a member  of  one 
of  the  prominent  old  families  of  the  county. 
Her  children  were  four  in  number,  and  the  three 
sons,  Jacob  E.,  Henry  and  Richard  S.  H., 
embarked  in  business  life  as  carpenters;  the 
daughter,  Mary  Susan,  became  the  wife  of  John 
F.  Fonvood,  a builder  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  a cousin  of  W.  S.  Fonvood,  of  Eel  Air. 

Born  in  1848,  the  subject  of  this  notice  had 
but  a common-school  education,  supplemented  by 
a brief  attendance  at  the  Bel  Air  Academy. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  commenced  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a carpenter.  In  this  business  he  has 
spent  his  entire  life,  and  has  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  leading  and  most  suc- 
cessful builders  and  contractors  in  the  state. 
The  most  of  the  fine  buildings  of  Harford 
County  have  been  erected  under  his  supervision, 
among  these  being  the  Masonic  Temple  of  Bel 
Air,  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  costly  struc- 
tures in  northeastern  Maryland.  His  reputation 
as  a contractor  extends  through  the  state,  and 
his  business  has  not  been  limited  to  his  native 
county,  many  of  his  contracts  being  made  with 
parties  elsewhere.  I11  his  profession  his  name 
is  the  synonym  for  ability' , honesty  and  integri- 
ty. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows. 

In  1861  Mr.  Bull  married  Miss  Mary  Tustin 
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Sunderland,  of  Philadelphia.  Eleven  children 
were  born  of  their  union,  and  of  this  number 
eight  are  living.  Lillie  T.  is  the  wife  of  William 
Wallace,  a carpenter,  residing  in  Baltimore; 
Charles  A.  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
building  business,  and  possesses  the  talent  in  this 
direction  that  has  been  noticeable  in  the  family 
for  generations;  Carrie  P.  and  Emma  V.,  accom- 
plished young  ladies,  reside  with  their  parents, 
brightening  the  home  by  their  presence;  Irene 
W.  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Wood,  of  Baltimore; 
William  W.,  Alberta  and  Mar}-  are  at  home. 


WILLIAM  REED.  Born  and  died, — such  is 
the  story  of  the  individual  man;  but  be- 
tween the  two  words  lies  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  character  of  the  person.  The  man- 
ner in  which  trials  and  sorrows  are  borne,  the 
lessons  of  patience  and  determination  to  be 
learned,  the  friends  made,  the  victories  won  upon 
life’s  great  battlefield;  these,  and  many  more 
experiences,  develop  the  character  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  record  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Reed  is  not 
greatly  different  from  those  of  others  in  Cecil 
County,  but  who  can  estimate  the  power  for  good 
his  life  has  been  and  now  is?  Who  can  tabulate 
in  cold  figures  the  names  of  those  whom  he  has 
helped,  those  whom  he  has  encouraged,  and 
those  who  have  come  to  him,  and  not  in  vain,  for 
the  ready  sympathy  and  practical  advice  ? 

A native  of  this  county,  the  life-history  of  Mr. 
Reed  has  been  interwoven  with  that  of  this 
locality,  and  naturally  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
all  movements  tending  toward  the  greater  im- 
provement and  development  of  local  resources. 
In  his  character  he  combines  the  sturdy  honesty 
of  his  Welsh  maternal  ancestors  with  the  genial 
kindliness  of  his  Irish  progenitors.  His  father, 
William,  Sr. , was  born  in  District  No.  5,  this 
county,  and  always  followed  farm  pursuits,  dying 
on  his  homestead  in  1865.  Politically  an  old-line 
Whig,  he  took  an  active  part  in  local  affairs  and 
was  always  a champion  of  progressive  measures. 


As  supervisor  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  opening  and  improvement  of  roads.  In  other 
ways  he  helped  forward  local  enterprises.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  squared  his  life  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Amy  McYey,  was  a member  of  an  old 
family  of  District  No.  5,  and  died  here  in  1S33. 
Of  their  family  the  following  survive:  Joseph  T., 
of  Bay  View;  Benjamin  M..  whose  sketch  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  volume;  Martha,  widow  of 
John  T.  Sheer,  of  Calvert,  Md. ; and  William,  of 
this  sketch.  . 

Within  a mile  of  his  present  place  of  residence 
our  subject  was  born  June  24,  1829,  and  in  this 
neighborhood  he  obtained  such  education  as  he 
gleaned  from  text  books.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  assisting  his  father  for 
two  years.  Wishing  to  try  some  other  occupa- 
tion, he  left  home  in  1853  and  secured  employ- 
ment on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  he 
was  first  fireman  on  an  engine  and  afterward  a 
baggage  master  on  the  train.  Six  years  were 
spent  with  the  company,  but  he  finally  concluded 
that  railroading  was  less  congenial  and  profitable 
than  farm  work,  and  accordingly  resumed  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  I'i  1S60  he  purchased  part  of 
the  farm  known  as  the  Jacobs  purchase.  On  this 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  he 
has  since  engaged  in  general  farming.  During 
the  years  he  has  spent  upon  the  place  he  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  soil  to  a high  state  of 
cultivation  and  has  erected  farm  buildings  as 
needed. 

In  1859  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Reed  and  Miss  Margaret  Matilda  Ferguson, 
daughter  of  James  Ferguson,  and  of  an  old  Cecil 
Count)'  family.  Eight  children  comprised  the 
family,  and  all  but  two  of  these  are  still  living. 
They  are  named  as  follows:  William  J.,  of  Bay 

View;  Elizabeth  E.,  who  married  George  W. 
Fitzgerald  and  resides  in  Bay  View;  Thompson 
R. ; Benjamin  M.;  Virginia  and  Mabel  V.,  who 
are  at  home.  The  family  attend  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  of  Bay  View,  and  have  many 
friends  in  the  congregation,  whose  work  their  co- 
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operation  and  contributions  have  materially  pro- 
moted. Politically  Mr.  Reed  believes  in  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Republican  platform 
and  therefore  votes  the  straight  ticket.  He  man- 
ifests an  interest  in  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  district,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  bear  his 
part  in  all  of  these. 


H.  D.  PUE.  Many  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  the  Civil  War  brought  its  blight- 
ing influence  upon  our  nation.  Old  enemies 
have  been  forgotten  and  old  prejudices  wiped 
out.  Over  the  graves  of  the  past  the  soldier  in 
blue  and  the  one  in  gray  clasp  hands  in  friend- 
ship, and  the  North  and  South,  once  separated  in 
thought,  if  not  in  reality,  again  find  a common 
meeting  place  in  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Looking  back  and  impartially  scanning  the  deeds 
of  men,  the  student  of  history  finds  that  both  the 
Federal  and  the  Confederate  earnestly  supported 
principles  they  believed  to  be  right  and  just;  both 
were  chivalrous  and  brave,  willing  to  die  in  de- 
fense of  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 

O11  the  Confederate  side  there  was  no  soldier 
more  brave,  no  officer  more  loyal  than  Captain 
Pue,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  long  and 
active  service  in  the  army  brought  him  into  prom- 
inence among  Southerners,  and  his  comrades  who 
still  survive  remember  with  pride  how  gallantly 
he  led  the  men  and  how  bravely  he  maintained 
his  position,  even  when  others  were  retreating 
and  the  day  was  lost.  The  leaders  of  the  Confed- 
eracy placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  loyalty 
and  courage.  Among  his  friends  was  Jefferson 
Davis,  who,  some  years  after  the  war  closed,  vis- 
ited him  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Harford  County. 

The  Pue  family  is  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  has 
been  long  identified  with  the  history  of  Mary- 
land. The  records  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  show 
that  Dr.  Joshua  Pue  was  the  largest  tax  payer  in 
the  city  in  1765.  Our  subject’s  father,  Michael 
E. , was  the  son  of  Caleb  Pue,  and  was  born  in 
Elk  Ridge,  Howard  County,  Md.,  but  at  the  age 


of  eight  years  accompanied  the  family  to  Harford 
County,  settling  in  District  No.  1,  near  the  line 
of  No.  3.  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1S91.  Politically  he 
was  a Whig  in  youth  and  a Democrat  after  the 
disintegration  of  the  Whig  party.  In  religious 
belief  he  was  an  Episcopalian.  His  wife,  who  also 
died  in  1S91,  was  Elizabeth  Bull,  daughter  of 
Elisha  Bull,  of  District  No.  3,  and  a member  of 
an  old  family  of  Harford  County.  The}’ were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  five  survive, 
namely:  E.  H.  D. ; Arthur,  of  Montana;  Richard, 
also  of  Montana;  Dr.  Michael,  residing  in  Delta, 
York  County,  Pa.  ; and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Walter 
W.  Preston,  state’s  attorney  of  Harford  County 
and  a resident  of  Bel  Air. 

Where  he  now’  lives,  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  born  April  28,  1840.  In  youth  he  attended 
the  academy  at  Bel  Air.  He  remained  at  home 
assisting  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
farm  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  his  de- 
cided southern  sympathies  led  him  to  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  enlisted  in  the  Maryland 
Grays,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
James  Herbert.  In  every  battle  of  the  east- 
ern army  under  General  Lee,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  battles  and  skirmishes,  Captain 
Pue  took  an  active  part.  He  wTas  eleven  times 
wounded,  once  at  Petersburg,  and  twice  at  Get- 
tysburg, the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  Spottsyl- 
vania.  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  five  other 
places,  two  of  the  wounds  being  sabre  cuts.  In 
the  seven  days’  fight  before  Richmond  he  was 
captured  by  the  Federal  troops,  but  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.  His  command  started  to  join 
Johnston  in  1865,  but  on  learning  that  both  that 
general  and  Lee  had  surrendered,  they  disbanded. 

After  the  war,  Captain  Pue  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Reetortown,  Va. , for  seven 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Harford  County, 
where  he  has  since  occupied  his  beautiful  country 
home,  in  District  No.  2.  Like  his  father  he  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  an  Episcopalian  in  re- 
ligious connections.  He  holds  the  office  of  vestry- 
man in  the  Episcopal  Church.  November  12, 
1879,  he  married  Cornelia  Dunn,  who  was  born 
in  New  Orleans  and  is  a lady  of  fine  education. 
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They  have  had  six  children,  and  four  are  now 
living,  Michael,  Clara,  Elizabeth  and  Barthena. 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Pue  was  Rev.  Ballard  S.  Dunn, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  member  of  General 
Polk’s  staff  during  the  Civil  War,  and  chaplain 
of  the  Louisiana  Rifles.  Her  maternal  grand- 
father, Tobias  Sternsbury,  was  a general  in  the 
army  and  assisted  in  defending  Baltimore  at  the 
time  it  was  attacked  by  the  British,  during  the 
War  of  1812.  One  of  her  uncles,  Col.  Smith 
Sternsbury,  was  chief  engineer  in  the  army  and  a 
colonel  in  Beauregard’s  staff.  The  family  is  of 
aristocratic  southern  lineage  and  its  members 
have  been  cultured  and  well  educated,  as  well  as 
brave  and  loyal  to  southern  institutions. 

"RANDALL  W.  ROSE.  A man’s  lifework 
is  the  measure  of  his  success,  and  he  is  the 
most  successful  man  who,  turning  his  pow- 
ers into  the  channel  of  an  honorable  purpose, 
accomplishes  the  object  of  his  endeavor.  In  the 
study  of  the  life  of  every  man  we  find  some  main- 
spring of  action,  something  that  he  lives  for. 
The  chief  ambition  of  Mr.  Rose  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  talents  and  se- 
cure for  his  family  the  comforts  of  life.  A farmer 
by  training  and  preference,  he  has  led  the  quiet 
unpretentious  and  industrious  life  of  an  agricul- 
turist, devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm  in  Cecil  County.  This  place,  which  is  the 
old  family  homestead,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
District  No.  5,  between  Mechanics  Valley  and 
Bay  View.  It  comprises  one  hundred  and  eight- 
een acres  of  land,  planted  to  various  cereals  and 
improved  with  substantial  buildings. 

In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Randall  W.  Rose  was 
born  October  3,  1845.  His  father,  Timothy  V., 
was  a native  of  Humeville,  that  state,  and  was  a 
sou  of  John  Rose,  also  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth. 
In  1857  the  former  removed  to  Maryland  and  set- 
tled in  Cecil  County,  purchasing  a farm  in  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  and  making  it  his  home  until  he  died. 
While  farming  was  his  principal  occupation  in 


life,  he  was  a stonemason  by  trade,  and  in  his 
earlier  days  followed  that  calling.  In  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  he  was  an  active  worker 
and  a class  leader.  He  was  prominent  in  his  lo- 
cality, a Republican  in  politics,  and  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  among  his  fellow-men.  June 
2t,  1S40,  he  married  Margaret  A.  Gillingham, 
daughter  of  J.  P.  Gillingham,  of  an  old  family  of 
Bucks  Count}n  He  died  March  8,  1S91,  and  his 
wife  passed  "away  September  26, -1SS6.  Their 
family  consisted  of  eleven  children,  and  all  but 
one  member  of  this  large  family  still  survive. 
They  are  named  as  follows:  Elizabeth  D.,  wife  of 
John  White,  of  District  No.  3,  Cecil  County; 
Harriet  R.,  who  married  Thomas  Miller,  also  of 
District  No.  3;  Randall  \V.;  GeorgeG.,  oi  Dis- 
trict No.  5:  Mary  F.,  Mrs.  Joseph  Miller,  of  this 
district;  Alfred  D.,  who  resides  at  Wilmington, 
Del.;  J.  P.,  who  makes  his  home  in  District  No. 
3;  H.  C.  and  Aquilla  P.,  of  District  No.  5;  and 
Edward  W.,  residing  in. Baltimore. 

The  early  childhood  years  of  our  subject  were 
passed  in  Bucks  County,  and  there  he  was  a pupil 
in  the  Flushing  school.  I11  the  spring  of  1S57  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Cecil  County,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Until  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  attended  the  local  schools  in  winter  and  assist- 
ed in  farm  work  during  the  summer  months.  In 
youth  he  learned  the  habits  of  industry  and  per- 
severance that  have  remained  with  him  since  and 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him.  In 
1890,  about  one  year  before  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  purchased  the  old  homestead,  and  this 
he  has  since  operated,  maintaining  a high  order 
of  improvements  upon  the  place.  As  a citizen  he 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  public  issues  of 
the  day,  and  is  a Republican  in  politics.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  business  and  agricultural  enterprises, 
he  is  interested  in  religious  movements  and  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

December  28,  1869,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Rose  and  Miss  S.  S.  Alexander,  whose  an- 
cestors were  among  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county.  Her  father,  Benjamin  Alexander,  was 
a resident  of  District  No.  5 until  his  death,  which 
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occurred  when  the  daughter  was  very  young. 
The  seven  children  that  comprise  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R ose  are  named  as  follows:  Caleb 
V. , residing  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Marion  E.,at 
home;  Rufus  B.,  William  C.,  Lucy  Jane,  Fred  E. 
and  Marvin  B.,  who  are  still  with  their  parents. 


r ->  . 
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WILLIAM  P.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  of  Abing- 
don, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  skilled  physicians  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  His  professional  brethren  accord  to  him 
a foremost  place  in  their  ranks,  and  the  public 
attest  their  confidence  in  his  ability  by  a liberal 
patronage. 

The  Doctor  is  a native  of  the  town  which  is  still 
his  home,  his  birth  having  here  occurred  August 
2,  1851.  His  ancestral  history  is  one  of  close 
connection  with  Maryland,  although  the  family  is 
probably  of  English  lineage.  His  grandfather, 
James  Taylor,  and  his  father,  William  P.  Taylor, 
both  spent  their  entire  lives  here,  following  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  latter  married  Susan  E. 
Norris,  a daughter  of  Rheshea  Norris,  of  Harford 
County,  and  they  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
the  following  are  living:  Robert  B.,  of  Virginia; 
Amanda,  wife  of  Frank  C.  Norris,  of  Baltimore; 
and  the  Doctor.  William  P.  Taylor,  Sr.,  wras  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  and 
a man  of  many  excellencies  of  character.  He 
died  in  1879,  and  his  wife  survived  until  May, 
1893,  when  she,  too,  passed  away. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  this  review,  began  his  education 
in  the  district  schools  near  his  home,  pursuing 
his  studies  there  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  entered  the  Cumberland  Valley  Institute,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Later  he  matriculated  in  Calvert 
College,  now  known  as  New  Windsor  College,  of 
Carroll  County,  Md.  Determining  to  make  the 
practice  of  medicine  his  life  work,  his  professional 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Washington  University  of  Baltimore, 
which  he  entered  in  1S68.  He  there  pursued  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  course,  and  was 


graduated  in  1872.  He  afterward  spent  a year 
in  the  hospitals  of  Baltimore,  in  order  to  still  fur- 
ther perfect  himself  in  his  chosen  calling,  and 
during  the  following  year  practiced  in  that  city. 
In  1 S 74  Dr.  Taylor  came  to  Abingdon,  opened  an 
office  and  conducted  a successful  practice  here 
until  1S79,  when  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  to 
accept  the  position  of  surgeon  for  a phosphate 
company.  Three  years  he  remained  in  that 
place,  and  then  returned  to  Abingdon,  where  he 
has  since  continued.  His  success  in  his  profes- 
sion was  marked  and  immediate.  He  had  gained 
an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  medicine  and  its  methods  of  application,  and  as 
the  years  have  passed  he  has  added  to  this  by 
reading'  and  stud}-.  His  skill  is  attested  by  the 
splendid  success  that  has  crowned  his  efforts  and 
accorded  him  a foremost  place  in  professional 
circles. 
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pGJlLLIAM  W.  HOLDEN.  Farming  has 
• " 1 been  the  principal  occupation  of  this  gen- 
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tleman,  and  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
he. has  taken  advantage  of  every  method  tending 
toward  the  increased  value  of  his  property  has  had 
considerable  to  do  with  his  present  prosperity. 
When  he  started  out  for  himself  he  had  no  capi- 
tal with  which  to  purchase  lands  and  no  influen- 
tial friends  to  assist  him;  but  he  was  determined, 
and  with  hope  for  his  pilot  and  industry  for  the 
captain  of  his  lifeboat,  lie  surmounted  the  waves 
of  adversity  and  finally  steered  safely  into  “snug 
harbor.’’  While  he  is  by  no  means  a wealthy 
man,  yet  he  has  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide desired  comforts  for  his  family  and  insure 
his  declining  years  against  the  encroachments  of 
poverty  and  want. 

The  farm  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Holden 
is  situated  on  Elk  Neck,  extending  from  Elk 
River  a considerable  distance  to  the  westward. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  District  No.  5,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  the 
best  districts  of  Cecil  County.  At  the  time  of 
coming  here  he  rented  the  property,  but  in  the 
following  vears  he  saved  a sufficient  amount  to 
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enable  him  to  purchase  the  place.  It  includes 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  and  is  devoted  to 
general  farming  purposes,  the  various  cereals  and 
vegetables  being  raised  to  which  the  soil  of  this 
section  is  adapted. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Jacob,  a son  of 
William  Holden,  and  a native  of  Cecil  County, 
where  he  spent  his  entire  life.  Politically  lie  was 
a Democrat,  and  in  religious  belief  held  member- 
ship in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
marriage  united  him  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Bolden,  of  this  county.  He  died  in  1859, 
but  she  survived  for  some  years,  passing  away  in 
18S1,  when  advanced  in  years.  Of  their  children 
the  following  survive:  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  William 
Potts,  of  Mechanics  Valley,  this  district;  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Lemuel  Foster  and  resides  in 
District  No.  3;  Helen,  Mrs.  John  Cline,  of  District 
No.  5;  Jacob,  whose  home  is  in  Chester,  Pa.; 
Mitchell,  residing  in  Conshohockeu,  Montgomery 
Count}',  Pa. ; and  William  W.,  who  was  born  in 
District  No.  4,  Cecil  County,  May  7>  JS35- 

In  the  schools  of  the  home  neighborhood  our 
subject  gained  a knowledge  of  the  three  R’s,  but 
the  principal  portion  of  his  present  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  through  studious  observation 
and  through  reading  current  literature.  In  1865 
he  began  as  a renter  and  cultivated  the  farm 
he  now  owns,  purchasing  the  same  as  soon 
as  his  means  permitted.  His  long  experience  as 
a farmer  renders  his  judgment  sound  and  his 
opinion  upon  agricultural  subjects  valuable.  He 
is  not  a man  with  any  “hobbies”  to  ride;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  quiet,  unobtrusive,  unwilling  to 
offend  others,  but  desiring  to  live  as  an  upright, 
law-abiding  citizen,  at  peace  with  his  fellow-men 
and  his  God.  The  Christian’s  faith  has  been  his 
since  boyhood,  and  he  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  holds  the  office  of  trustee.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

January  29,  1859,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Holden  to  Miss  Talitha  Mahoney,  daughter 
of  William  R.  Mahoney,  of  District  No.  5. 
Eleven  children  were  born  of  the  union,  and  it 
may  be  noted  as  an  unusual  fact  that  death  has 
not  entered  the  home,  the  family  circle  still  re- 


maining unbroken  by  that  dread  visitor.  How- 
ever, not  all  of  the  children  remain  with  their  par- 
ents, as  some  have  married  and  gone  to  homes 
of  their  own.  By  name  the  sons  and  daughters 
are  as  follows:  Henry  W. , of  Baltimore;  Will- 

iam T.,  at  home;  John  II. , who  is  now  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Theodore  B.,  who  cultivates  a 
farm  not  far  from  that  owned  by  his  father; 
George,  who  is  at  the  same  place;  Charles,  at 
home;  Harriet,  who  married  Charles  Racine  and 
resides  near  the  old  homestead;  Maggie,  wife  of 
Robert  Graves,  of  Chester;  Anna,  Clementine 
and  Sophia,  who  are  with  their  parents. 


■=1  <. 
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” RANK  E.  GORRELL.  Progress  demands 
^ an  exponent,  and  has  ever  had  a medium 

1 for  making  known  its  discoveries  and  con- 
quests. Rocks  and  tombs  may  be  seen  in  ancient 
lands  bearing  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. The  stylus  and  parchment  were  for 
ages  used  as  a means  of  preserving  valuable  rec- 
ords, but  they  were  inefficient,  and  could  be 
viewed  by  only  a favored  few.  At  length  the  art 
preservative  was  invented,  and  even  the  most 
casual,  superficial  student  will  observe  that,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  newspaper,  all  trades  and 
arts  received  a fresh  impetus,  and  commerce  was 
enlarged.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  our  indebtedness  to  the  printing  art,  or  to  con- 
ceive what  would  be  our  present  condition  were 
all  our  papers  and  magazines  and  books,  our 
world  of  literature,  to  be  suddenly  taken  away. 
As  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  the  physical  world,  so 
would  this  be  to  the  intellectual  world. 

The  modern  journalist,  he  who  endeavors  to 
make  his  paper  a medium,  not  alone  for  the  prop- 
agation of  local  items,  but  a storehouse  of  broad 
general  information,  may  be  justly  called  a public 
benefactor.  The  good  that  he  does  is  of  a per- 
manent nature,  and  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
mankind.  Of  Mr.  Gorrell  it  may  be  said  that 
his  ideal  of  journalism  is  high.  It  is  ever  his  aim 
to  produce  a paper  that  will  be  attractive  in 
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appearance,  perfect  in  typographical  form,  inter- 
esting locally  and  with  a fund  of  general  informa- 
tion that  will  be  helpful  to  all.  March  16,  1894, 
he  bought  an  old.  established  paper,  the  Aegis  and 
Intelligencer , at  Bel  Air,  and  has  since  been  pro- 
prietor and  editor,  conducting  it  as  a Democratic 
paper,  and  the  organ  of  this  party  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Gorrell  was  born  at  Upper  Cross  Roads, 
Harford  County,  October  6,  1S67,  the  son  of 
Theodore  and  Margaret  (Bullock)  Gorrell.  His 
paternal  grandfather  came  from  Scotland  and  lo- 
cated at  Level,  formerly  Hopewell  Cross  Roads, 
in  Harford  County.  Theodore  Gorrell  was  in 
early  life  engaged  in  farming  in  Harford  County, 
but  in  1871  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  where 
he  carried  on  a mercantile  business  for  some 
years.  Returning  to  Maryland,  he  spent  his 
closing  years  in  Church ville.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  during  the  war  supported  the 
Union.  For  sixteen  years  he  served  as  a justice 
of  the  peace.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  bore  him  eight  children,  name- 
ly: Hiram  D.,  of  Brooklyn;  Henry  C.,  also  of 
that  city;  M.  Alice,  wife  of  Charles  L.  Gorrell, 
of  Baltimore;  Joseph  W.,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn; 
Lida,  wife  of  A.  C.  Barton;  Charles  E.,  of  Balti- 
more; George  P.,  who  is  in  the  United  States 
government  employ  at  Quebec;  and  Frank  E. 
The  father  died  at  Cliurehville,  June  2,  1882,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  wife  is  still  living  and 
makes  her  home  with  her  son  in  Bel  Air. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Harford  County  and 
in  Bel  Air  Academy,  our  subject  obtained  his 
education.  For  a few  years  he  taught  at  Church- 
ville  and  in  Bel  Air  Academy.  In  1885  he 
commenced  to  read  law  with  Archer  & Van 
Bibber,  of  Bel  Air,  and  after  three  years  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Harford  County,  October 
6,  1888,  after  which  he  practiced  law  for  six  years 
in  Bel  Air.  With  a fondness  for  newspaper  work, 
and  a journalistic  bent  of  mind,  he  determined  to 
enter  that  field,  and  in  1S94  bought  the  paper 
with  which  his  name  lias  since  been  identified. 
,In  1S93  he  was  elected  town  commissioner,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1894,  1896  and  1S97,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board  for  three  years.  P'rom 
1890  to  1894  he  was  a notary  public.  He  was 
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interested  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Bel  Air,  and  one  of  the  first  projectors 
of  the  movement.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  of  Masons,  in  which  lie 
is  past  master.  He  is  also  connected  with  Tri- 
umph Lodge,  No.  16,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  which 
he  has  been  one  of  the  trustees. 

^ — .*.4* — — — -3 
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ILLIAM  F.  REASIN,  who  follows  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  in  District  No.  2, 
Harford  County,  was  born  on  the  farm 
which  he  now  owns,  October  14,  1S4S,  and  comes 
of  one  of  the  prominent  and  honored  families  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  His  grandfather,  Duty 
Reasin,  was  a native  of  Kent  County,  Md. , and 
when  a young  man  removed  to  Bush  River  Neck, 
Harford  County,  where  he  followed  the  carpen- 
ter's trade.  He  married  a Miss  Johnes,  and 
they  became  parents  of  seven  children,  namely: 
James  F. ; Samuel  W.,  who  followed  merchandis- 
ing; William;  Wesley;  Mary,  who  became  the 
wife  of  a Mr.  Bradbury,  who  went  to  Africa  and 
died  thereof  yellow  fever;  Martha;  and  Amanda, 
who  wras  the  wife  of  Alexander  Adams,  a mer- 
chant of  Havre  de  Grace.  All  of  this  family  are 
now  deceased. 

James  F.  Reasin,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  at  Bush  River  Neck,  and  reared  on  a farm. 
When  a young  man  he  went  to  Glenville,  where 
he  worked  as  a blacksmith  and  wheelwright  until 
about  1861,  when  he  sold  his  shop  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  management  of  the  farm,  which 
he  had  purchased  a few  years  previous,  and 
which  is  now  the  property  of  our  subject. 
He  there  spent  his  remaining  days  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  cattle  feeding.  His 
business  was  well  and  wisely  conducted  and  was 
therefore  quite  profitable.  He  died  in  1S89,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  I11  politics  he  was  a 
stanch  Democrat,  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  part}-  in  this  county,  and  twice  served 
as  county  commissioner.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  served  as  trustee, 
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was  a member  of  the  building  committee  and 
gave  about  $1,000  toward  the  erection  of  the 
Harmony  Church.  A true  Christian  man,  he 
won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  the  world  is  better  for  his  having  livecl. 
His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Matilda 
Courtney,  was  born  in  District  No.  2,  in  1808, 
and  was  a daughter  of  George  Courtney.  Her 
first  husband  was  William  Maxwell,  who  died, 
leaving  three  daughters.  By  her  second  mar- 
riage she  had  one  daughter,  Amanda  V.,  widow 
of  B.  Hopkins,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.  Mrs.  Reasin 
was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

William  F.  Reasin,  the  only  son  of  James  F. 
and  Matilda  Reasin,  remained  upon  the  home 
farm  until  his  parents’  death,  and  from  an  early 
age  assisted  in  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  land.  His  early  education,  acquired  in 
the  common  schools,  was  supplemented  by  study 
in  Columbia  Academy,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  in 
Newark  Academy,  of  Newark,  Del.  On  his 
father’s  death  he  inherited  the  old  homestead, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  farm  his  time  is 
now  passed.  The  neat  and  thrifty  appearance  of 
his  place  indicates  his  progressiveness,  and  from 
the  well-tilled  fields  he  derives  a good  income. 

Mr.  Reasin  married  Miss  Annie  Hogsman,  of 
District  No.  2.  He  takes  quite  an  active  interest 
in  local  politics,  giving  his  unwavering  support 
to  the  Demorcatic  party.  Socially  he  is  con- 
nected with  Aberdeen  Lodge  No.  187,  F.  & 
A.  M. 


wo 


HARLES  W.  SIMPERS.  The  most  reli- 
able information  regarding  the  Simpers  fam- 
ily  indicates  that  its  first  representatives  in 
America  came  hither  from  England  and  settled  in 
Cecil  Count}"  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  furnished  the  state 
with  men  and  women  of  upright  character  and 
progressive  spirit,  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
in  various  lines  of  labor.  Both  the  father  of  our 


subject,  Jesse  H.,  and  the  grandfather,  William, 
were  born  in  District  No.  5,  but  in  1S14  they  re- 
moved to  District  No.  3,  where  the  former  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  fishing,  and  also  for  a time 
followed  the  cooper’s  trade.  A leader  in  public 
affairs,  he  was  a Whig  until  the  disintegration  of 
the  party,  after  which  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Republicans.  For  years  he  was  a trustee  and 
active  worker  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
His  marriage  united  him  with  Jane  Miller,  who 
died  in  February,  1S45,  when  her  children  were 
small.  She  was  a daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Mil- 
ler, of  an  old  family  of  District  No.  3,  Cecil  Coun- 
ty; one  of  her  brothers,  Thomas  Miller,  was 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  1S27-2S,  and  another  bro- 
ther, Benjamin,  was  magistrate  fora  longterm  of 
years.  Of  her  nine  children,  six  are  living, 
namely : John  W. , of  North  East;  Rachael  J., 
whose  first  husband  was  John  McCauley,  and  the 
second,  John  Cantwell;  Joseph  W.,  of  North 
East;  Jesse  K.,  who  makes  his  home  in  District 
No.  3;  Charles  W. ; and  Sam  B.,  a resident  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.  The  second  marriage  of  Jesse 
H.  Simpers  united  him  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Fulton,  of  this  county ; she  died  in  1886, 
and  of  her  six  children  four  are  living,  as  follows: 
Wilmer  F. , of  Bay  View;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Wil- 
mer  Bouclielle,  of  District  No.  3;  James  A.,  of 
Pllkton;  and  Henry  E.,  who  is  the  postmaster  at 
Leslie. 

On  the  old  homestead  in  District  No.  3,  Cecil 
County,  Charles  W.  Simpers  was  born  June  30, 
1840,  and  there  the  years  of  boyhood  and  youth 
were  quietly  passed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
began  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he 
afterward  followed  for  a time,  meanwhile  also 
having  charge  of  a farm  in  District  No.  3.  In 
1862  here  moved  to  North  East,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  at  different  times  following  va- 
rious pursuits.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  propri- 
etor of  a livery  establishment,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  the  mercantile  business  for 
ten  years.  A Democrat  in  politics,  he  has  always 
been  active  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1870-71  was 
tax  collector  for  District  No.  5.  In  1875  he  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  office  of  sheriff, 
and  was  defeated  by  only  twenty-two  votes,  the 
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county  polling  six  thousand  votes.  At  this  writ- 
ing he  is  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  county. 
Identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
he  has  been  a trustee  of  the  congregation  since 
1882.  Fraternally  he  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  still  connected  with 
the  order. 

January  1,  1868,  Mr,  Simpers  married  Sarah 
C.  Roberson,  a refined,  cultured  lady,  well  fitted 
to  be  the  companion  of  his  intellect  as  well  as  his 
heart.  She  is  a member  of  one  of  the  old  families 
of  the  east,  and  a daughter  of  Dr.  Elijah  H.  Rob- 
erson, of  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  who  was  a rel- 
ative of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  four  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpers  are  named  as  follows: 
Altha  A.,  wife  of  Joseph  J.  Summerill,  a law- 
yer of  Woodbury,  N.  J.;  Charles  R.,  who  is  with 
his  parents;  Elizabeth  Holliday  and  Gertrude 
Jane,  deceased. 
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CHRISTIAN  SMITH.  It  was  once  said  by 
C Gibbon  that  ever}'  man  has  two  educations, 
J one  which  is  given  him,  and  the  other  and 
more  important,  that  which  he  gives  himself. 
The  same  thought  was  emphasized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  said:  “The  best  part  of  a man’s 

education  is  that  which  he  gives  himself.”  The 
mind  has  been  endowed  with  no  ambition  more 
powerful  than  that  of  self-advancement.  The 
self-made  man  carries  with  him  his  own  capital — 
a capital  unaffected  by  monetary  crises,  and  an 
investment  whose  interest  is  not  regulated  by 
success  of  speculation — a possession  which  none 
can  dispute  and  of  which  no  one  can  deprive 
him. 

As  a representative  of  the  class  who  have 
attained  success  in  life  solely  through  their  own 
exertions,  we  mention  the  name  and  present  the 
biography  of  Christian  Smith,  a prominent  farmer 
and  eauner  of  District  No.  1,  Harford  County. 
He  is  a native  of  this  county,  born  in  District 
No.  3,  near  Churchville,  Maj’  29,  1859,  being  the 
son  of  Christian  and  Elizabeth  (Burkley)  Smith, 
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natives  of  Germany.  His  father,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  an  excellent  family  in  the  old  country, 
came  to  America  about  1S50,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  where  our  subject  was  born.  By  trade  he 
was  a mason,  but  he  followed  farm  pursuits 
through  the  most  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred 
in  1S72.  In  religious  belief  he  adhered  to  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  the  Lutheran  Church 
receiving  his  support.  His  wife  is  still  living, 
and  is  now  sixty-six  years  of  age.  Their  six 
children  were  named  as  follows:  Alexander, 

who  resides  near  Churchville,  in  District  No.  3; 
Christian;  Frederick,  a resident  of  Creswell; 
Anna,  wife  of  George  Walters,  of  Baltimore 
County;  Emma,  Mrs.  William  Gosweiler,  who 
lives  in  District  No.  3;  and  George,  who  died  in 
boyhood. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  father’s  health  was 
very  poor,  our  subject  was  obliged  to  do  far  more 
work  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  boys.  In 
planting,  plowing,  reaping  and  harvesting,  his 
time  in  the  summer  was  busily  passed.  Even 
during  the  winter  months,  work  at  home  kept 
him  so  busy  that  he  had  little  opportunity  to 
attend  school,  and  his  knowledge  has  been  most- 
ly acquired  by  observation  and  experience. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  his  uncle,  Fred  Burk- 
ley, took  him  into  the  canning  business  as  a 
partner,  and  he  continued  in  that  connection  for 
four  years,  but  in  1S83,  withdrawing  from  the 
partnership,  he  and  his  brother.  Alexander,  em- 
barked in  the  canning  business  on  their  own 
account.  At  the  same  time  he  purchased  a farm 
at  Carson’s  Run,  District  No.  2,  where  for  seven 
years  he  engaged  in  farm  pursuits,  but  especially 
in  raising  and  canning  fruit.  With  his  brother, 
in  1886,  he  purchased  ninety-seven  acres  near 
Harford  Furnace,  in  District  No.  1,  to  which 
place  he  at  once  moved.  In  1890,  Alexander 
wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  business,  Christian 
bought  his  interest  and  has  since  conducted  alone 
the  business  of  packing  and  the  occupation  of 
farming. 

The  Democratic  party  has  in  Mr.  Smith  a stanch 
adherent,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  a faithful 
member.  In  addition  to  his  personal  farm  and 
canning  interests,  he  is  a director  in  the  First 
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National  Bank  of  Aberdeen,  a director  in  the 
Aberdeen  Canning  Company,  and  ] 'resident  of 
the  Creswell  Telephone  Company.  April  16, 
1SS4,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mollie 
Kammercr,  daughter  of  Jacob  Kammerer,  of  this 
district.  They  have  a comfortable  home  and  are 
numbered  among  the  prosperous  residents  of  the 
community. 


<^HE  STREETT  FAMILY.  Long  residence 
I C in  a community  gives  to  a family  a standing 
which  can  scarcel}-  be  otherwise  acquired, 
especially  if  its  members  have  made  for  them- 
selves good  records  as  citizens.  If  intelligent  and 
actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
around  them,  they  become  known  as  public- 
spirited  and  progressive,  and  their  labors  have  a 
lasting  influence  for  good  in  their  locality. 
Within  the  limits  of  Harford  County  there  are  a 
number  of  families  who  have  been  represented 
here  since  colonial  days  and  who,  in  each  genera- 
tion, have  borne  an  honorable  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  community.  The  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country  was  Col.  John  Streett,  a 
native  of  England,  who  came  to  America  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  bore  an  active  and 
valiant  part  in  that  historic  struggle,  holding 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  his  regiment.  After  the 
close  of  the  conflict  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Harford  County,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  farm  work. 

The  Colonel’s  son,  Maj.  Thomas  Streett,  was 
born  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  and  here 
spent  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he 
was  at  the  front  in  active  service  as  an  officer  in 
the  War  of  1812.  By  occupation  he  was  a 
tiller  of  the  soil,  in  which  calling  he  was  very 
successful.  The  same  vocation  was  followed  by 
his  son,  Merryman,  who  was  a native  of  this 
district,  where  he  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  of 
the  old  homestead.  Through  his  agricultural 
enterprises  he  became  quite  well-to-do,  and  at  his 


death  left  his  family  in  good  circumstances.  As 
an  upright,  conscientious  man,  his  opinion  had 
weight  with  others.  He  was  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Rock  Spring  Church,  and  aided  those 
measures  that  would  uplift  humanity  and  elevate 
society.  He  believed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  used  his  influence  in  behalf 
of  its  candidates.  At  the  old  home,  where  his 
busy  -life  was  passed,  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death 
November  24,  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Priscilla  D.  (Bull) 
Streett,  a native  of  Baltimore  and  a descendant 
of  English  ancestry,  and  by  their  two  daughters, 
Mary  V.  and  Mattie  C.  Four  children  have 
passed  from  earth. 

HOMAS  M.  WILKINSON,  now  a resident 
of  District  No.  3,  Harford  County,  was  born 
in  District  No.  4 in  1825.  He  is  of  Irish 
descent,  the  first  of  his  name  in  America  being 
his  grandfather,  Thomas,  who  came  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  at  New 
London  Cross  Roads  in  Chester  County.  By  oc- 
cupation a tanner,  he  followed  this  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  engaged  in  farming  pursuits. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  our  subject’s  father,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  whence  he  removed  to  Harford 
County  and  engaged  in  farming  and  milling  near 
Deer  Creek.  In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  one  who 
never  swerved  from  the  principles  promulgated  by 
that  organization  during  its  existence.  Pie  never 
held  public  office,  preferring  to  give  his  attention 
to  private  affairs  exclusively.  His  death  occur- 
red at  his  home  in  Harford  County  in  1862,  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  By  his  marriage 
to  Sarah  Harkins,  he  had  ten  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  still  living,  namely:  Rachel,  whose 

•home  is  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  Hannah; 
Thomas  M.,  of  this  sketch;  Sarah,  residing  in 
Harford  County;  Charles,  a minister  in  Indiana; 
Joseph,  who  lives  near  Hopewell;  and  Martha. 

In  his  boyhood  Mr.  Wilkinson  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  assisted  in  farm  work.  Inherit- 
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ing  industrious  and  honest  habits,  lie  grew  to  be 
a manly,  reliable  youth,  fitted  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  When  but  sixteen  years  of 
age,  wishing  to  earn  his  livelihood,  he  embarked 
in  the  lumber  business,  in  which  he  continued  for 
many  years,  being  a resident  of  Aberdeen  from 
the  time  he  was  twenty-one  until  18S2.  Mean- 
time he  purchased  a farm  near  Aberdeen  and 
from  the  village  moved  to  his  new  purchase, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years,  but  afterward 
went  back  to  Aberdeen,  continuing  there,  as  above 
stated, until  1SS2.  He  then  bought  the  farm  where 
he  has  since  resided.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
acres,  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  toma- 
toes, the  latter  vegetable  being  utilized  in  the  can- 
ning business. 

Elizabeth  Ordman  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  in  1850  and  eight  children  were  born 
of  their  union,  namely : George;  Robert;  Ella, 

deceased;  Edmund;  Alice,  wife  of  Edward  Old- 
field; Rosie,  who  married  Frank  Kimball;  Irene, 
Mrs.  Charles  Carver;  and  Arthur,  who  has  charge 
of  the  old  homestead.  The  family  attend  Mt. 
Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  trustee  and  steward,  and  formerly 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 


h— » »3>zT  { — ~ 


NDREW  W.  HOLT.  District  No.  5 in 
Cecil  County  is  divided  by  North  East  River 
into  two  sections  of  almost  similar  size.  I11 
the  division  further  east  lies  that  tract  of  land 
known  as  Elk  Neck,  bordering  upon  Elk  River. 
Owing  to  its  location,  its  inhabitants  have  for  suc- 
cessive generations  engaged  principally  in  the 
fishing  business.  However,  this  is  not  the  sole 
industry.  Farming  has  been  engaged  in  by  mail)' 
of  the  residents  and  with  good  success,  where 
judgment  and  persevering  industry  are  exercised. 
It  is  the  latter  occupation  to  which  Mr.  Holt  gives 
his  attention  and  in  which  he  has  gained  a com- 
petency. The  property  of  which  he  has  been  the 
owner  since  1874  was  prior  to  that  known  as  the 
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Lort  farm  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen acres,  a part  of  which  lies  upon  the  banks  of 
Elk  River. 

Within  two  miles  of  his  present  place  of  resi- 
dence the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born 
August  2S,  1S44.  His  father,  Washington,  was 
a son  of  Andrew  Holt  and  of  Welsh  descent.  He 
was  born  in  this  district  and  in  early  manhood 
ran  a packet  line  of  boats  from  Baltimore  to  Elk- 
ton.  At  this  writing  he  is  living  retired  from 
business  cares,  making  his  home  in  Elkton,  and 
is  strong  for  one  of  fourscore  years.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  he  has  al- 
ways affiliated  with  it,  though  he  never  took  an 
active  part  in  politics.  In  religious  belief  he  is 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  his  chosen  line  of  work  he  spent  all  the  active 
years  of  his  life,  but,  later  desiring  a more  settled 
and  less  anxious  existence,  he  left  the  water 
in  1S77,  and  bought  a farm  on  Elk  Neck.  From 
this  place  in  1S92  he  removed  to  Elkton,  in  which 
village  he  hopes  to  spend  his  remaining  years. 
His  wife,  Ann,  was  a daughter  of  Jesse  Foster, 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Cecil  County,  and 
she  is  now  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Of  their  six 
children  four  are  living,  all  in  this  county, 
namely:  Andrew  W.,  Isaac  Lumsdon,  Lizzie  and 
May. 

The  active  life  of  a business  man  was  more  at- 
tractive to  our  subject  than  the  study  of  dry  and 
dull  text  books,  so  it  was  not  a matter  of  regret  to 
him  when  he  was  allowed  to  leave  school  and 
begin  to  work.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  se- 
cured employment  on  a steamboat  line  running 
between  New  York  and  Baltimore.  His  first  po- 
sition was  a humble  one  and  wages  were  exceed- 
ingly small,  but  gradully  he  worked  his  way  up- 
ward until  he  was  finally  made  first  mate  of  the 
vessel.  He  remained  on  the  water  for  eighteen 
years,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  business  in 
1874  he  came  to  the  farm  where  he  has  since 
resided.  The  uneventful  life  of  a farmer  presents 
a decided  contrast  to  the  stirring  work  of  the 
sailor,  but  he  finds  the  change  quite  congenial  to 
his  tastes,  and  intends  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  upon  the  land.  The  fact  that  he  was  so 
long  a time  upon  the  water  prevented  him  from 
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participating  in  public  affairs,  though  he  aimed  to 
keep  posted  concerning  the  issues  of  the  age  and 
questions  before  the  nation  for  consideration. 
The  Republican  part}'  embodies  in  its  platform 
the  principles  that  seem  to  him  best  adapted  to 
the  welfare  of  our  government  and  he  always 
votes  the  straight  ticket.  In  religion  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1872  he  married  Annie  Burns,  daughter  of 
Michael  Burns  and  a resident  of  Baltimore.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Gertrude,  May, 
Woodall  and  Charles. 


^EORGE  L.  VAN  BIBBER.  The  same  dili- 
gence in  study  which  characterized  Mr.  Van 
Bibber  in  youth,  while  preparing  for  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  has  followed  him  through  his 
whole  career  and  fitted  him  for  the  first  place  in 
his  profession.  It  has  won  for  him  a lucrative 
practice  and  placed  him  among  the  most  influen- 
tial and  successful  attorneys  of  Bel  Air.  When  a 
young  man  he  selected  the  law  for  his  life  work, 
and  to  master  its  intricacies  gave  months  of  ardu- 
ous study.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  be  a student 
when  he  entered  upon  active  practice;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  maintained  the  custom  of 
thoughtful  investigation  into  laws, rulings,  judicial 
decisions  and  jurisprudence  in  its  entirety,  the 
result  being  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  best 
informed  attorneys  of  Harford  County. 

The  Van  Bibber  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
America.  When  William  Penn  returned  to 
Europe  from  his  first  visit  to  America,  he  set 
about  forming  a colony  of  Hollanders  to  make 
settlement  upon  his  grant  of  land.  One  of  those 
whom  he  secured  as  a settler  was  Jacob  Isaac 
Van  Bibber,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  family  took 
root  upon  American  soil.  This  pioneer,  in  1680, 
secured  a grant  to  the  property  where  now  stands 
the  suburban  town  of  Germantown,  Pa.  About 
1700,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  records 
extant,  he  removed  to  Cecil  County,  Md.  Little 
is  known  concerning  his  personal  characteristics, 


but  the  fact  that  he  made  the  then  perilous  trip 
to  America  and  endured  all  the  hardships  of  pio- 
neer life,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  courage,  persistence  and  determina- 
tion. There  are  indications  that  he  was  very 
influential  and  took  a leading  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  day. 

Isaac  Van  Bibber,  a native  of  Cecil  County, 
was  throughout  much  of  his  life  a resident  of 
Baltimore,  where  he  amassed  a fortune  in  busi- 
ness. His  son,  Washington,  a native  of  Balti- 
more, was  largely  interested  in  farming  lands, 
and  died  in  Carroll  County.  Next  in  line  of 
descent  was  George  L.,  our  subject’s  father,  who 
was  born  either  in  Baltimore  County  or  Carroli 
County,  Md.  (the  exact  place  is  unknown),  and 
removed  in  early  life  to  New  Orleans,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  returned  to  Baltimore  and  there  he 
died  in  1S55.  His  wife,  Hannah  C. , was  a 
daughter  of  Stevenson  Archer,  and  a member  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Plarford’s  old  fami- 
lies. One  of  her  ancestors,  Dr.  John  Archer,  was 
the  first  graduate  from  a medical  college  in  Amer- 
ica, receiving  a diploma  and  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Stevenson 
Archer  was  a man  of  much  prominence,  and 
among  other  responsible  positions  held  that  of 
chief  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  Our  subject 
is  an  only  son,  and  has  one  sister,  Lucretia,  wife 
of  Frank  M.  Doan,  who  is  superintendent  of  a 
gas  plant  at  Jacksonville,  111. 

Noting  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  George 
L-  Van  Bibber,  Jr.,  he  was  born  near  Churchville, 
Harford  County,  Md.,  December  14,  1845,  and, 
being  the  only  son,  he  was  given  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  the  country  afforded,  and  in 
justice  to  him  it  should  be  said  that  he  availed 
himself  of  these  opportunities  to  the  utmost.  The 
knowledge  acquired  at  the  public  school  was  sup- 
plemented by  a course  of  study  at  Princeton, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1865,  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  Under  the  preceptorship  of  his 
uncle,  Stevenson  Archer,  he  carried  on  his  legal 
studies  in  Bel  Air,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

His  home,  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
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Bel  Air,  is  presided  over  by  his  wife,  who  prior 
to  her  marriage  in  1S71  was  Miss  Adele  Franklin, 
of  Sumner  County,  Tenu.  Their  family  consists 
of  three  children,  namely:  Dr.  A.  F.,  a young 
physician;  Harriet  L.  and  Lena  C.,  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  leading  schools  of  the 
country. 


Q LIFFORD  C.  BARNES.  In  this  day  and 
C age  of  bustle  and  activity,  very  few  people 
U stop  to  consider  what  we  eat  and  how  to  se- 
lect it,  but  the  skillful  housewife  is  very  careful 
in  her  purchases,  for  she  realizes  that  on  the  pu- 
rity and  wliolesomeuess  of  her  groceries  depend 
in  a great  measure  the  health  and  happiness  of 
her  family.  Among  the  many  excellent  grocery 
establisliments  of  which  Harford  County  can 
boast,  which  attract  the  eye  and  have  secured  an 
enduring  hold  upon  public  favor  and  confidence, 
that  with  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  con- 
nected ranks  foremost.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  stores  of  the  kind  in  Bel  Air,  and  its 
patrons  can  always  rely  upon  getting  a very 
superior  article,  satisfactory  treatment  and  prompt 
attention.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a young  man  of  pleasing 
manners,  and  combines  push,  enterprise  and  ex- 
cellent business  qualities,  and  without  doubt  a 
promising  future  lies  before  him. 

He  owes  his  nativity  to  Glenville,  Harford 
County,  Md. , where  he  was  born  May  19,  1868, 
to  Richard  A.  and  Mary  Frances  (Noble)  Barnes, 
both  of  whom  belong  to  old  and  well-known  fam- 
ilies of  Harford  County.  He  and  his  wife  are 
ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  this  section, 
support  all  worthy  causes,  and  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a comfortable  competency  which  their 
own  industry  has  brought  them.  To  their  mar- 
riage three  sons  were  given.  Charles  F.  is  a. 
successful  liveryman  of  Bel  Air;  W.  L. , who 
was  born  April  4,  1862,  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  Clifford  C.  Barnes,  in  the  grocery  bus- 
iness at  Bel  Air,  and  now  holds  a responsible  po- 
sition with  David  Flanway  of  that  place.  All 
these  gentlemen  are  wide  awake,  pushing  and  en- 
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terprising,  upright  and  honorable  in  their  methods 
of  conducting  their  affairs,  and  they  have  already 
been  rewarded  with  success.  In  recognition  of 
the  class  of  people  lie  caters  to,  Clifford  C.  Barnes 
has  made  it  his  aim  to  keep  only  superior  articles, 
and  his  patronage  is  already  large  and  constantly 
on  the  increase. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Clifford  C.  was  engaged 
in  such  odd  jobs  of  work  as  are  necessary  on  a 
farm,  but  at  the  same  time  his  education  was 
not  neglected,  and  such  advantages  as  the  public 
schools  afforded  were  given  him.  Upon  com- 
mencing life  on  his  own  account  he  continued 
to  till  the  soil,  and  his  time  and  attention  were 
thus  occupied  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he 
removed  to  Bel  Air  and  became  bookkeeper  for 
the  extensive  carriage  works  of  this  place.  This 
position  he  ably  filled  until  a short  time  ago,  when, 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  he  opened  his 
present  establishment.  His  life  has  been  one 
ceaseless  round  of  activity,  and  he  has  by  no 
means  been  inactive  in  political  matters,  for  he  is 
a stanch  Republican,  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  teachings  and  principles  of  that  party,  and 
he  has  ever  given  his  unqualified  support  to  the 
Republican  candidates.  Mr.  Barnes  received  the 
appointment  of  magistrate  from  Governor  Lowndes 
and  he  is  also  town  tax  collector.  Socially  he  is 
a member  of  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Me- 
chanics. He  is  unmarried. 
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<^"HOMAS  H.  ROBERTS,  M.  D.  There 
I C are  few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens  of  Harford 
County  who  surpass  the  subject  of  this  bi- 
ography in  ability  and  popularity;  whether  we 
view  his  life  from  the  standpoint  of  profession, 
business  or  social  relations.  He  is  a very  busy 
man,  having,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  a 
large  practice,  the  responsibility  of  superintending 
the  farm  where  he  resides  and  the  mill  upon  the 
place,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  cattle  and  their  sale 
in  the  markets. 

The  Roberts  family  is  of  Virginian  descent. 
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Thomas  PI.  Roberts,  Sr.,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  the  Old  Dominion,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Maryland  about  1825,  and  settled  in 
District  No.  5,  Harford  County.  Upon  a farm 
here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  lite,  the 
land  being  cultivated  by  his  slaves,  of  whom  he 
owned  a large  number.  Politically  he  supported 
Whig  principles.  When  only  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  in  1841,  he  departed  this  life,  leaving  be- 
sides his  wife,  Margaret  (Hudson)  Roberts,  four 
sons,  who  were  named  as  follows:  John  B.,  now 
a resident  of  Baltimore;  William  G.,  whose  home 
is  in  Harford  County;  Dr.  George  H. , who  died 
in  District  No.  5,  in  1876;  and  Thomas  H.  The 
last-named  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  at  Mill 
Green,  Harford  County,  in  1840,  and  grew  to 
manhood  surrounded  by  the  refining  and  uplifting 
influences  of  old  Maryland  in  the  days  before  the 
war.  His  parents  gave  him  the  best  education- 
al advantages  the  state  afforded.  After  com- 
pleting the  common-school  studies  he  attended 
Bel  Air  Academy. 

With  the  intention  of  becoming  a physician,  our 
subject  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but 
in  the  United  States.  Graduating  in  1865,  he  at 
once  commenced  active  practice.  The  day  mem- 
orable throughout  the  world  as  that  on  which 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  is  memorable 
in  his  life  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  then 
came  to  Churchville  and  opened  an  office  for  pro- 
fessional practice.  For  twelve  years  he  remained 
in. the  village,  but  in  1S77,  after  his  marriage  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  George  C.  Davis,  he  removed 
to  the  old  Davis  homestead  in  District  No.  3, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Though  living  upon 
a farm,  his  practice  has  not  been  discontinued. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  his  almost  constant 
attention,  extending,  as  it  does,  through  several 
districts  of  the  county.  When  at  leisure  from 
professional  cares,  he  may  be  found  upon  his 
country  estate,  which,  with  its  three  hundred 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  its  pastures  for  the 
cattle,  presents  a picture  of rural  comfort.  It  has 
been  his  custom,  founded  upon  experience,  to 
buy  cattle  in  the  west  and  south  and  fatten  them 


for  the  market,  selling  in  June  and  July  of  each 
year;  and  this  business  has  brought  him  a con- 
siderable increase  of  revenue. 

In  religious  connections  Dr.  and  Mr?.  Roberts 
are  identified  with  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 
In  him  the  Democratic  party  has  one  of  its  warm 
supporters.  He  is  a patriotic  citizen,  an  acknowl- 
edged friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  every  enter- 
prise-that  looks  toward  the  elevation  of  society 
and  the  progress  of  the  county.  Highly  respect- 
ed as  a citizen,  exemplary  as  a church  member, 
sincere  as  a friend,  with  a pleasant  word  for  ail  in 
the  ordinary  happenings  of  daily  life,  he  has  won 
a high  place  in  the  regard  of  the  people  of  the 
county. 
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jILLIAM  S.  EORWOOD,  Jr.,  clerk  of  Har- 
ford County,  was  born  in  District  No.  5 of 
this  count}’,  May  12,  1864,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  a family  long  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  portion  of  Maryland. 
His  father,  William  Smithson  Forwood,  Sr.,  also 
a native  of  Harford  County,  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  public  men  of  the  locality,  and  has 
filled  various  official  positions,  notably  that  of 
county  sheriff,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1871. 
The  Smithson  family,  with  which  he  is  connected, 
is  also  an  old  and  influential  family,  and  one  of 
its  early  representatives  was  the  founder  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Parker  Forwood,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  his  day,  and  his 
skill  and  ability  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
brought  him  a large  and  profitable  practice. 

The  boyhood  years  of  the  subject  of  this  notice 
were  uneventfully  passed  in  Bel  Air,  and  he  was 
given  an  excellent  academical  education  at  this 


place.  Trained  to  methodical  business  habits, 
later  years  bore  the  fruits  of  the  ideas  implanted  in 
his  nature  in  youth.  His  mind  seemed  to  have 
a commercial  rather  than  a literary  bent,  and, 
not  desiring  to  take  a thorough  classical  course 
in  college,  he  prepared  himself  rather  for  the 
walks  of  business  life.  In  his  father’s  store,  as 
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clerk,  he  also  gained  practical  experience  that 
was  of  value  to  him.  In  1SS4  he  entered  the 
clerk’s  office,  being  under  the  late  Captain  Jarrett, 
who  had  held  the  office  for  some  forty  years  or 
more.  After  two  years  in  that  position,  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  United  States  treasury 
under  Secretary  Manning.  Eighteen  months 
were  spent  in  Washington,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  as  clerk  in  the  treasury.  On  his  return  to 
Bel  Air,  he  again  resumed  work  in  the  clerk’s 
office,  this  time  as  chief  clerk.  Courteous  and 
obliging  in  manner  and  efficient  in  business  trans- 
actions, he  soon  made  many  friends;  in  fact,  every- 
one who  had  business  in  the  office  (and  most  of  the 
people  in  the  county  did)  had  the  highest  regard 
for  him  and  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  ability. 

When,  in  1891,  Mr.  Forwood  became  a candi- 
date for  the  office  of  county  clerk,  his  popularity 
was  at  once  proved.  Not  only  those  of  his  own 
party,  but  even  some  of  different  political  belief, 
gave  him  an  unwavering,  cordial  support.  The 
result  was  that  he  gained  the  election  by  a large 
majority.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  clerk’s  office  in 
Harford  County;  but,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he 
soon  proved  that  he  was  fully  able  to  cope  with 
all  the  difficulties  that  arose.  Since  he  became 
the  head  of  the  office  he  has  made  many  reforms 
in  the  methods  of  work,  for  he  is  a champion  of 
progress.  His  habit  of  close  application  to  busi- 
ness does  not  prevent  him  from  finding  time  to 
mingle  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  life;  and  in  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  in  business,  he  is  hailed  as  a 
■genial  comrade.  He  is  not  married,  but  contin- 
ues to  make  his  home  with  his  father,  who  is  liv- 
ing in  Bel  Air. 


[ILLIAM  SAMUEL  WEBSTER,  who  is 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  in 
District  No.  t,  Harford  County,  was  born 
June  18,  1838,  upon  the  place  where  he  now 
resides.  His  father,  Capt.  John  Adams  Webster, 
who  was  born  here  September  19,  1787,  was  a 
-son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Adams)  Webster, 
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the  latter  a relative  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
former  a son  of  Isaac  Webster.  Captain  Webster 
was  a seafaring  man  and  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  upon  the  water.  He  entered  the  navy 
prior  to  the  War  of  1S12,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  on  the  privateer  “Rosseau,”  being  for 
a time  in  command  of  a battery  between  Forts 
McHenry  and  Covington.  In  the  engagement  of 
September  10,  1814,  he  was  detailed  with  seventy- 
five  men  to  take  charge  of  the  six-gun  batter}'. 
They  were  busy  until  the  14th  in  making  the 
battery  as  secure  as  possible.  During  the  night 
of  the  13th  he  detected  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s 
boats  coming  near,  and  at  once  opened  fire  on 
them.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
until  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
when  the  enemy  retired,  and  as  they  passed  Fort 
McHenry  they  were  fired  upon  from  there.  In 
coming  up  they  had  passed  the  fort  unnoticed, 
but  later  had,  fortunately  for  the  Americans,  been 
detected  by  the  young  lieutenant,  who  drove  them 
back.  In  recognition  of  this  service  the  state  of 
Maryland  and  citizens  of  Baltimore  presented  him 
with  a handsome  gold-mounted  sword. 

November  22,  1819,  Captain  Webster  was 
commissioned  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter,  “Ma- 
rine.” May  19,  1846,  he  was  detailed  to  control 
the  operations  of  the  revenue  vessels  employed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  captain  in  the  service.  In  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg  his  horse  was  killed  and 
the  same  ball  knocked  off  his  hat,  another  ball 
taking  his  thumb  off.  The  sword  which  he  car- 
ried in  that  battle  is  now  in  the  possession  of  our 
subject.  He  was  a man  of  fine  physique,  six  feet 
tall  and  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
erect  in  carriage,  well  proportioned  and  of  com- 
manding appearance.  I11  social  characteristics  he 
was  genial  and  easily  approached,  possessing 
remarkably  courteous  manners  and  the  hospitable 
traits  that  mark  the  true  southerner.  He  was  a 
patriot,  ever  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  an  American  in  every  fibre  of  his  being.  Had 
he  been  permitted  to  choose  the  day  upon  which 
his  earth  life  should  end,  probably  he  would  have 
selected  the  very  day  upon  which  his  life  went 
out,  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  our 
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country.  He  died  at  his  home  in  1877  and  was 
buried  beside  his  wife  and  deceased  children  in 
the  family  burial  ground  at  Mt.  Adams. 

February  8,  1S16,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
John  Adams  Webster  and  Rachel  Biays,  daughter 
of  Col.  Joseph  Biays,  a native  of  Frederick  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  and  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  They 
became  the  parents  of  fourteen  children.  Mar- 
garet, who  was  born  December  13,  1817,  became 
the  wife  of  William  Bissell,  who  was  killed  at 
Gettysburg;  she  now  resides  at  Bel  Air.  Eliz- 
abeth and  John  A.  died  in  childhood.  Josephine, 
who  was  born  November  19,  1S23,  married  Dr. 
Will  iam  Dallam,  of  Harford  County,  and  died 
July  25,  1869.  John  A.  (2d)  born  June  26,  1S25, 
passed  away  April  6,  1875.  Mary  Alice,  who 
was  born  August  20,  1S27,  became  the  wife  of. 
Algernon  S.  Dorsey,  July  3,  1S51,  and  died  in 
July,  1865.  James  Biays  was  born  November  24, 
1828,  and  died  August  12,  1890.  Susan  Ann, 
who  was  born  February  27,  1830,  departed  this 
life  October  3,  1895.  Benjamin  M.  was  born 
October  23,  1S31,  and  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  dying  in  October,  1S76.  Rachel  Virginia 
died  in  girlhood.  Laura  Archer,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred September  16,  1834,  was  married  to  John 
C.  Patterson,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  19,  1 S6 1 , 
and  passed  from  earth  March  21,  1892.  Rachel 
Cassandra,  who  was  born  September  17,  1S36, 
became  the  wife  of  Gen.  P'rank  A.  Bond,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1859,  and  died  June  16,  1895.  Isaac  Pleas- 
ants, who  was  born  April  19,  1840,  died  on  the 
battlefield  of  Malvern  Hill,  Ya.,  near  Richmond, 
where  he  was  fighting  under  General  McClellan, 
Jul\T  1,  1862. 

The  next  to  tue  youngest  of  this  large  family 
was  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  He  received  his 
education  principally  at  Bel  Air  and  Elkton,  and 
when  about  eighteen  commenced  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther on  the  farm.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a mem- 
ber of  a company  formed  at  Leesburg,  of  Howard 
County  men,  and  served  in  the  army  until  May, 
1865.  Several  times  he  almost  miraculously  es- 
caped injury.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him, 
a shot  passed  between  his  arm  and  side,  and  an- 
other through  his  hat.  Returning  home  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  the 


carpenter’s  trade,  in  Philadelphia.  He  now  has 
in  his  possession  a dining  table,  upon  which  he 
worked  for  a year  during  his  apprenticeship;  the 
legs  of  the  table  were  made  from  the  legs  of  an 
old  piano  that  belonged  to  the  family.  He  never 
actively  engaged  at  his  trade,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  father  carried  on  the  home  farm  until  1SS6, 
when  he  went  to  Colorado  and  there  engaged  in 
ranching  for  a few  years.  In  October,  1892,  he 
returned  to  Harford  County  and  has  since  re- 
mained on  the  old  homestead.  June  4,  18S9,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hutchison,  who  is  of  Scotcli-Irish  descent.  They 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  act- 
ively interested  in  religious  movements.  In  pol- 
itics he  votes  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  has  never 
taken  part  in  public  affairs,  preferring  to  devote 
himself  to  his  private  business  interests. 


ss®****®^ 


ROBERT  P.  MITCHELL,  a farmer  residing 
on  District  No.  2,  Harford  County,  is  a rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  old  and  honored 
families  of  this  locality,  prominently  identified 
with  its  farming  interests  for  more  than  a century. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Parker  Mitchell,  was 
born  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  as  a means 
of  livelihood  followed  both  farming  and  fishing. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  about  thirty-eight 
years.  John  Mitchell,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
a native  of  District  No.  2,  and  throughout  his 
entire  life  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  was  also  a fisherman  for 
several  years.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
union  being  with  Miss  Gilbert,  who  died  leaving 
one  son,  John,  whose  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years.  For  his  second  wife  he  chose 
Miss  Elizabeth  Silver,  a daughter  of  Gashen  and 
Elizabeth  (Bayless)  Silver.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine  years,  but  her  husband  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He  voted 
with  the  Whig  party  in  early  life,  and  on  its  dis- 
solution enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Democ- 
racy, but  he  never  sought  or  desired  political  pre- 
ferment, content  to  devote  his  time  and  attention 
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to  his  business  and  home  interests.  In  his  fam- 
ily were  six  children:  Ann  M.,  widow  of  J. 

Colvin  Michael;  Robert  P.;  Sarah,  wife  of  John 
Archer  Mitchell;  Madison,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
undertaking  business  at  Baltimore;  Mary  E.;  and 
Jerusha,  wife  of  Charles  B.  Osborn,  of  District 
No.  2. 

Robert  P.  Mitchell  has  always  devoted  his  life 
to  the  pursuit  to  which  he  was  reared,  and  indus- 
try and  perseverance  are  marked  characteristics  of 
his  business  career.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  C'.  Hughes,  a daughter  of  Amos  H.  Hughes, 
and  they  have  a family  of  three  children:  Robert 

H.,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  District  No.  2; 
Carrie  G. , who  resides  with  her  parents;  and  John 
O.,  who  follows  the  undertaking  business  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  county.  He  is 
well  informed  on  the  issues  and  questions  of  the 
day;  in  1876  he  served  on  the  county  assessment 
board,  has  been  a member  of  the  county  board  of 
control  and  review,  and  in  1881  and  1882  served 
as  count}’  commissioner.  He  has  ever  discharged 
his  duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  thus 
winning  the  commendation  of  all  concerned,  and 
in  every  relation  of  life  he  is  found  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 


(JAMES  WEBSTER.  There  are  few  whose 
I lives  are  prolonged  to  the  age  of  more  than 
KZs  four  score  and  still  fewer  who  are  permitted, 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  its  constant 
mutations,  to  spend  so  long  a period  upon  the 
same  spot  and  within  the  same  home.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  fortunate  lot  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. The  stone  house  where  he  now  dwells  was 
the  place  where  his  birth  occurred  February  14, 
1814,  and  the  farm,  situated  in  Churchville  pre- 
cinct, District  No.  3,  Harford  County,  is  the  only 
home  he  has  ever  known.  His  own  history  is 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  our  nation  in  its 
most  interesting  and  important  period  of  develop- 
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ment.  Born  before  the  close  of  the  War  of  1S12, 
as  a child  he  witnessed  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  and  development  of  the  resources  of 
Maryland.  He  recalls  the  excitement  of  early 
presidential  elections,  the  days  when  “Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too’’  was  the  popular  campaign  cry, 
the  war  with  Mexico,  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  railways,  the  settlement  of  the 
western  lands,  the  exciting  times  prior  to  and 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  recon- 
struction; all  these,  and  many  other  incidents 
connected  with  our  national  history,  he  remem- 
bers as  vividly  as  though  but  recently  passed. 

The  Webster  family,  as  stated  upon  another 
page,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  of 
Harford  County.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
Richard,  was  born  in  Churchville  precinct,  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  in  1765,  and  was  a son  of  Richard, 
Sr.,  born  in  1741.  Richard,  Jr.,  engaged  in 
farming  and  milling  until  his  death.  April  15, 
1800,  he  married  Rachel  Mitchell,  and  to  their 
union  were  born  six  children,  namely:  John, 
February  20,  1S01;  Phcebe,  December  12,  1802; 
William,  April  1,  1805;  Noah,  May  1,  1808; 
Mary,  December  26,  1810;  and  James,  of  this 
sketch,  the  only  one  now  living.  Noah  mar- 
ried Susanna  Mitchell  and  died  at  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

Educated  in  the  private  schools  of  the  county, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  assisted  Iris  father  in 
the  mill  and  upon  the  farm.  Upon  the  decease 
of  his  father,  September  10,  1855,  he  assumed 
control  of  the  farm,  which  he  still  superintends, 
retaining  its  active  management,  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  years.  May  23,  1S39,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  F.,  daughter  of  William  W.  and  Mary 
Webster.  Their  married  life  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, as  she  died  December  4,  1840.  His  second 
marriage  took  place  at  Churchville  January  10, 
1848,  his  wife  being  Adaline,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Holland  and  Elizabeth  (Osborn)  Divers, 
both  of  old  families  of  the  county.  Her  father 
was  for  many  years  a school  teacher  here  and 
was  recognized  as  a very  efficient  educator. 
Should  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  be 
spared  to  January,  1S98,  they  will  celebrate  their 
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golden  wedding  anniversary.  They  are  a well- 
preserved  couple,  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  their  many  friends 
that  thej-  may  live  to  have  many  more  happy 
years  on  earth.  Mrs.  Webster  is  identified  with 
Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  while 
he  is  not  a member  of  any  denomination  he  is  a 
believer  in  Christianity  and  aids  church  work  by 
his  contributions  of  money.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  when  in  his  prime  would  have 
been  chosen  to  occupy  public  office  had  it  not 
been  distasteful  to  him;  at  no  time  has  he  been 
induced  to  hold  public  office,  but  he  has  always 
been  willing  to  aid  his  friends  in  their  candidacy. 
The  farm  where  he  resides  consists  of  over  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  is  devoted  to  farming 
and  stock-raising  purposes.  The  property  is 
valuable,  and  under  his  efficient  management  the 
laud  has  been  very  productive. 


^EORGE  B.  JAMES,  ofEmmorton,  is  a lead- 
ing representative  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  Harford  County.  He 
was  born  near  Avondale,  in  this  county,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1831,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  families  which  for  more  than  a century 
have  been  identified  with  this  region.  He  is  also 
descended  from  good  old  Revolutionary  stock,  his 
great-grandfather  having  been  one  of  the  heroes 
u'ho  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  nation. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  James,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  came  to  Harford  County  about  the 
year  1775.  His  son  James,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  about  four  miles  from  Emmorton, 
and  was  a chair  turner  and  farmer.  He  married 
Sarah  Gilbert,  a daughter  of  Jarvis  Gilbert,  of  this 
county.  They  held  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  were  people  of  the  high- 
est respectability.  The  father  died  in  1S74,  and 
the  mother  passed  away  in  1895,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  They  had  a family  of  ten  chil- 
dren: William  Joseph  and  Jarvis  Gilbert,  who 


are  both  residents  of  Indiana;  Charles  H.,  who 
makes  his  home  in  Churchville,  Md. ; George  B.; 
John  L-,  of  Baltimore;  Mary  C.,  wife  of  James 
Sheridan,  of  Churchville;  Elizabeth  E.,  wife  of 
Phil  Hawkins,  of  Churchville;  Sarah  S.,  who  is 
living  in  Churchville;  Sophia  Jane,  wife  of  P. 
Lacoflin,  of  Aberdeen;  and  Jacob  M.,  of  Church- 
ville. 

George  B.  James,  whose  name  forms  the  cap- 
tion of  this  article,  acquired  his  education  in  pri- 
vate schools,  which  he  attended  at  intervals  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  then  learned  the 
trade  of  shoemaking,  which  he  followed  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  in  Bel  Air  and  Churchville. 
In  May,  1SS4,  he  rented  the  Lettiek  farm,  near 
Emmorton,  and  has  since  made  his  home  thereon, 
extensively  engaged  in  raising  and  canning  toma- 
toes. He  has  here  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land,  of  which  thirty-five  acres  are  planted  in  to- 
matoes, and  from  those  vines  he  gathers  enough 
of  the  vegetable  to  can  five  thousand  cases.  The 
excellent  quality  of  his  goods  secures  to  him  a 
read}’  market  and  his  straightforward  business 
dealing  has  won  him  the  confidence  and  good- will 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

Mr.  James  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Keith!}’,  of 
Harford  County.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1861,  and  twenty  years  later 
Mrs.  James  died,  in  July,  1S81.  Their  children 
were  as  follows:  Mary  C.  and  Annie,  twins,  the 
latter  now  deceased;  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  George 
Cuddy,  who  is  pastor  of  a large  church  in  Taco- 
ma, Wash.;  Emma  E.,  wife  of  George  E.  Wright, 
of  Harford  County;  Stephen  G and  Paul  C.,  at 
home;  George  B.,  who  is  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; S.  S.,  J.  Gilbert  and  B.  W.  C.,  all  yet  with 
their  father. 

Mr.  James  formerly  gave  his  political  support 
to  the  Republican  party,  but  believing  the  tem- 
perance question  the  most  prominent  issue  before 
the  people  to-day,  he  allied  his  forces  with  the 
Prohibition  party,  and  is  now  one  of  its  stanch 
advocates.  Socially  he  is  connected  with  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Society,  and  in  religious  belief  is  a Metho- 
dist. He  has  served  as  trustee,  steward  and  class 
leader  of  his  church  and  for  many  years  was  an 
exhorter.  He  does  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
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the  cause  of  the  church,  and  to  advance  all  inter- 
ests calculated  to  uplift  and  ennoble  humanity. 
His  own  life  is  well  worthy  of  emulation  and  all 
who  know  him  retain  for  him  the  highest  regard. 


/JOHN  F.  BULL,  M.  I).,  a retired  physician  of 

I Harford  County,  was  born  in  1822  upon  the 
Qj  farm  in  District  No.  3 where  he  now  resides. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  was  estab- 
lished  in  America  by  five  brothers  who  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  but  of  these,  his 
grandfather,  John,  was  the  only  one  who  settled 
in  Maryland.  The  Doctor’s  father,  William  Bull, 
combined  the  occupations  of  farming  and  tanning, 
and  spent  his  entire  life  on  the  old  homestead, 
dying  here  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
By  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Ruff,  there  were  born  ten  children,  but  only  four 
survive,  namely:  Mary;  Hannah;  Eliza,  wife  of 
James  Barrow,  and  John  F.,  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  days  when  Mr.  Bull  was  young  it  was 
not  as  easy  to  obtain  an  education  as  it  is  now, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  a broad 
knowledge  of  science,  literature  and  philosophy, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
more  practical  and  common  branches  of  learning. 
After  attending  a private  school  for  some  time,  he 
entered  Bel  Air  Academy,  where  he  was  a student 
for  three  years.  In  1849  he  matriculated  at  the 
Washington  University  of  Baltimore,  but  after  a 
year  left  that  institution  and  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  from  the 
medical  department  of  which  he  graduated  in 
1851.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Harford  County 
he  at  once  began  practice  and  continued  actively 
engaged  there  for  some  years.  From  1867  to 
1SS1  he  resided  upon  a farm  near  the  old  home- 
stead, giving  his  attention  less  to  professional  du- 
ties than  to  the  supervision  of  the  estate.  In  1881 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  three  years,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  city 
life.  On  his  return  to  Harford  County  he  estab- 
lished his  home  at  Forest  Hill,  whence  in  1S90  he 


returned  to  the  homestead  where  he  was  born. 
Living  to  some  extent  retired  from  professional 
cares  and  business  affairs,  with  no  weighty  mat- 
ters to  engross  his  attention  or  perplex  his  mind, 
he  is  in  a position  to  enjoy  life  to  its  utmost.  His 
worth  as  a man  is  shown,  among  other  things,  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  held  in  the  highest  regard 
by  the  people  in  whose  midst  much  of  his  life  has 
been 'passed.  All  unite  in  testifying  to  Iris  nobil- 
ity of  character  and  integrity  of  life. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Bull  took  place  in  1S55 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Cordelia  Hollingsworth, 
of  Baltimore.  They  are  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren, namely:  Milton;  Irving,  a business  man  of 
Baltimore.  Charles,  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania; 
Elma,  Eugene,  Harry,  Clara  and  Bessie.  One 
of  the  most  important  connections  of  Dr.  Bull  is 
his  church  relations.  For  sixty  years  he  has 
been  a Christian,  striving  in  all  things  to  exem- 
plify his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He 
is  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  has  been  steward  and  trustee  for 
some  time.  In  Sunday-school  work  he  lias  been 
especially  interested  and  has  officiated  as  superin- 
tendent with  efficiency  and  success.  The  people 
of  this  community  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  public- 
spirited  and  progressive  citizens  of  the  locality. 


xr 


GjF’ HE  WEBSTER  FAMILY,  which  is  one  of 
f C the  oldest  in  Harford  County,  is  interwoven 
by  marriage  with  many  of  the  best  families 
of  this  locality.  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  their 
first  representatives  in  America  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  was  about  the  time  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  some  of  the  present  generation  have 
in  their  possession  grants  of  land  from  him  bear- 
ing dates  as  early  as  1649  and  1652.  The  remote 
ancestors  were  of  English  and  Scotch  birth,  and 
the  traits  of  these  nationalities  are  still  noticeable 
in  their  American  descendants.  The  first  to  cross 
the  ocean  were  four  brothers,  named  as  follows: 
John,  who  settled  in  Virginia  and  was  known  as 
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John  of  Roanoke;  Isaac,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Harford  County  branch;  Samuel  and  Michael. 
Isaac  took  up  land  on  the  Bush  River,  extending 
back  into  the  county  for  six  miles. 

.The  original  representatives  of  the  Websters  in 
this  country  were  of  diversified  religious  belief, 
some  being  Quakers  and  others  Episcopalians. 
Their  descendants  are  now  found  among  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  The  family  coat-of- 
arms  is  a swan  feeding  its  young.  Miss  M.  Eliz- 
abeth, a sister  of  William  and  daughter  of  Henry 
Webster,  has  in  her  possession  one  of  the  old 
seals,  showing  this  crest.  John  Webster  was 

e 

born  m 1670  and  left  a family  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  one  son,  John,  having  died  prior 
to  the  father’s  death.  His  will,  which  was  made 
in  1751,  was  recorded  and  is  still  extant.  In  it 
he  provides  for  the  following  children:  Sarah, 
Michael,  Isaac,  Samuel  and  Alisanna.  The  fam- 
ily has  always  been  a long-lived  one,  and  he  is 
thought  to  have  attained  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  son,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1710,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Dallam.  He  was  a very  prominent 
man  and  held  the  important  and  lucrative  office 
of  tobacco  inspector  at  Joppa,  which  was  then 
the  principal  port  here,  and  raising  and  dealing 
in  tobacco  was  the  most  important  industry  of  the 
time. 

Richard,  son  of  Samuel,  was  born  April  7, 
1741,  on  a place  adjoining  the  old  homestead,  now 
occupied  by  William  Webster,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  the  old  stone  family  residence.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  a daughter  of 
William  Lester.  By  her  he  had  three  children, 
John,  Samuel  and  Richard,  the  latter  being  the 
father  of  James  Webster,  a sketch  of  whose  life 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  work.  After  her 
death  he  married  Phoebe,  daughter  of  George 
Smith,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  To  their  union 
were  born  eight  children,  as  follows:  George, 
Elizabeth,  William  W.,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Wesley, 
Henry  and  Phoebe.  Henry  is  the  father  of  Will- 
iam Webster,  who  resides  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  also  ofGeorgeS.,  whose  sketches  are  present- 
ed in  this  volume. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  Webster  family,  for  they  are 


well  known  to  all  our  readers.  They  possess 
many  of  the  noble  traits  that  brought  success  to 
their  ancestors,  who  were  brave  pioneers,  develop- 
ing the  country  that  is  now  adorned  with  fine 
farms  and  bus}’  towns.  We  who  reap  the  harvest 
their  hands  have  sown  should  honor  them  and 
hold  their  names  in  grateful  remembrance.  After 
their  toils  they  rest  in  peace,  leaving  behind  them 
a race  that  will  read,  with  never-flagging  interest, 
the  records  of  their  lives,  which  show  so  many 
examples  of  manly  heroism  and  womanly  graces. 
We,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  past,  gladly  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  all  the  pioneers, 
who,  like  the  Websters,  labored  for  the  welfare 
of  generations  yet  to  come. 


ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL  is  a member  of  a 
well-known  family  residing  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  District  No.  3,  Harford 
County.  Here  he  was  born  in  1847  an<^  bere  he 
has  continued  to  make  his  home,  devoting  his 
time  to  the  business  of  a general  wheelwright  in 
addition  to  farming.  Pie  is  the  grandson  of  Elijah 
Mitchell  and  son  of  Robert  Mitchell,  a collier 
and  farmer,  who  was  born  January  22,  1804. 
The  latter  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  district  and 
resided  on  what  was  known  as  the  Stony  Ridge 
farm,  making  his  home  there  until  he  passed 
away  December  21,  1890,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  His  wife,  who  was  in  maidenhood  Arvilla 
Hawkins,  died  March  16,  1892,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  Their  family  consisted  of  seven 
children,  namely:  Mary  Jane,  the  widow  of  John 
W.  Han  by;  George  W. , who  lives  in  Indiana; 
Margaret,  deceased;  John  T. , who  has  continued 
to  make  his  home  in  this  district;  Catherine, 
deceased;  Robert  L. , of  this  sketch;  and  Samuel 
B.,  who  occupies  the  old  family  homestead. 

On  the  Stony  Ridge  farm,  where  he  was  born, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  spent  the  years  of  boy- 
hood and  youth,  early  in  life  gaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations. It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  spend 
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much  time  in  school,  but  the  defects  in  his  educa- 
tion have  been  remedied  to  a large  extent  by 
thoughtful  reading  and  habits  of  close  observation. 
F01  three  years  he  served  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  afterward  followed 
for  some  years.  In  1872  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  work  as  a wheelwright,  and 
in  this  he  has  since  been  interested.  In  addition, 
he  carries  on  his  farm  of  twenty-one  acres  situated 
in  District  No.  3. 

The  lady  who  in  1S74  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  Alice  O.  Gorrell,  a resident  of  this 
district  and  a woman  of  estimable  character, 
the  y are  members  of  Calvary  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  which  he  has  officiated  as  a trus- 
tee for  twenty  years.  In  Sunday-school  work  he 
is  interested  and  as  a teacher  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  the  cause  among  the  children  of 
the  vicinity.  He  is  a hard-working,  upright  man, 
and  has  the  friendship  of  all  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him. 


Gl  DAM  DE  BAUGH,  who  is  engaged  in  gen- 
J-|  eial  merchandising  in  Earlton,  is  a wide- 
I 1 awake,  energetic  business  man,  and  as  a 
citizen  is  active  in  support  of  all  measures  which 
he  believes  calculated  to  benefit  the  community. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  manifested  his  loyalty 
to  the  government  by  enlisting  in  his  country’s 
service  and  valiantly  followed  the  old  flag  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  I11  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  he  has  ever  been  found  true  and 
faithful,  and  Elarford  County  numbers  him  among 
its  valued  citizens. 

A native  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  De  Baugh  wras  born  in  York  County, 
January  12,  1836,  a son  of  Philip  and  Mary 
(Untonia)  De  Baugh,  both  of  whom  were  born  on 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  Their  marriage  was 
there  celebrated  and  about  1S30  they  left  the 
Fatherland  for  America,  taking  up  their  residence 
in  York  County.  The  father  w’as  a shoemaker 
by  trade,  but  in  Pennsylvania  ran  a huckster’s 


wagon  for  several  years.  Later  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  in  1863  de- 
parted this  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
He  came  to  this  country  a poor  man,  but  his  en- 
ergy and  perserverance  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  his  path  and  at  his  death  he  was 
the  possessor  of  a comfortable  property.  Botli  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  CatTiolic  Church. 

Under  the  parental  roof  Adam  De  Baugh  was 
reared  to  manhood.  He  entered  upon  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a farm  hand,  and  worked  in  that 
capacity  until  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
when  in  rS6i  he  went  to  Ohio.  He  was  there 
employed  by  the  month  until  August  15,  1S62, 
when,  feeling  that  his  country  needed  his  services, 
he  joined  the  boys  in  blue  of  Company  A,  One 
Hundred  Twenty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  for  three 
years.  At  the  battle  of  Winchester  he  was  cap- 
tured, spent  four  days  in  Libby  prison,  and  was 
thence  taken  to  Belle  Isle,  and  from  there  to  An- 
napolis. He  was  there  paroled  and  although  held 
as  a prisoner  only  twenty-four  days  he  was  almost 
starved  during  that  time.  Going  to  Ohio,  he 
there  remained  for  two  months,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed and  returned  to  his  regiment.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  De  Baugh  was  captured,  his  lieu- 
tenant and  captain  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they 
dug  their  way  out  of  Libby  and  thus  effected  their 
escape.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1S65,  at  the  battle 
of  High  Bridge,  Mr.  De  Baugh  was  shot  through 
the  right  leg  near  the  hip,  which  necessitated  the 
amputation  of  that  member.  He  was  taken  to 
City  Point  Hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where 
he  wTas  confined  for  nine  months,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  home  near  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  Wortousburg,  in  which  capacity  he  served  un- 
til 1867,  rvhen  he  removed  to  Towson,  Md.,  and 
secured  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  that 
place.  After  a term  of  five  years  in  that  office  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health  and 
ran  a stage  line  from  Towson  to  Shenvood  until 
1881.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Earlton,  erected 
a store  building  and  has  since  engaged  in  general 
merchandising.  He  carries  a good  stock,  includ- 
ing everything  usually  found  in  a general  store, 
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and  lias  secured  from  the  public  a liberal  patron- 
age which  he  richly  merits, as  his  business  methods 
are  above  question  and  he  earnestly  desires  to 
please  his  customers. 

Mr.  De  Baugh  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Passett, 
of  Ohio.  He  is  an  unswerving  Republican  in  his 
political  affiliations  and  does  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  growth  and  insure  the  success  of  his 
part}-.  Socially  he  is  connected  with  the  Towson 
Lodge  No.  79,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Dushane  Post 
No.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  he  has  served 
as  eider  for  the  past  two  years,  and  is  active  in 
its  work  and  upbuilding.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  of  citizenship  he  manifests  the  same  loyal- 
ty that  characterized  his  service  when  he  follow- 
ed the  stars  and  stripes  to  victory  on  southern 
battlefields. 


MOS  H.  HUGHES,  deceased,  was  born 
February  25,  1812,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Eygh  Trap  farm  in  District  No.  2,  Harford 
County.  His  grandfather,  John  Hall  Hughes, 
was  probably  a native  of  Scotland,  but  his  father, 
John  Hughes,  was  born  on  the  homestead  farm 
August  21,  1772.  He  there  spent  his  entire  life 
and  was  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  community.  He  married  Charlotte  Mitchell, 
followed  the  mason’s  trade  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  died  upon  the  farm  where  his  entire 
life  was  passed,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years. 

During  a period  of  eighty  years  Amos  H. 
Hughes  witnessed  the  growth  and  development 
of  his  native  county,  saw  the  many  changes  that 
came  with  the  passing  of  time,  and  ever  bore  his 
part  in  the  work  of  public  progress.  He  was 
married  February  25,  1841,  to  Miss  Hannah 
Catherine  Adams,  who  was  born  in  District  No. 
2,  Harford  County,  December  3,  1821 , a daughter 
of  William  and  Catherine  (Brown)  Adams.  Her 
father  was  born  in  England,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  America  during  his  childhood,  spend- 
ing his  remaining  days  in  Maryland.  He  was  a 


self-made  man,  and  the  success  that  he  achieved 
was  due  entirely  to  his  own  industrious  efforts  on 
the  farm.  In  his  political  belief  lie  was  a Whig, 
while  religiously  lie  was  connected  with  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  years.  His  father,  William  Adams, 
was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  shoes  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  He  died 
in  middle  life.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  Cath- 
erine (Brown)  Adams,  was  born  in  Cecil  County, 
Md. , was  also  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  Mrs. 
Hughes  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  her  family  of 
nine  children.  She  lives  on  the  homestead  left  to 
her  by  her  husband,  and,  although  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  is  well  preserved  physically  and 
mentally.  She  holds  membership  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  her  many  excellencies  of  char- 
acter have  won  her  the  esteem  of  all  and  the  love 
of  family  and  friends. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  were  born  thirteen 
children,  as  follows:  Charlotta  Catharine,  wife  of 
George  Silvers,  a farmer  of  District  No.  2;  Will- 
iam Oliver,  a prominent  citizen  of  Bel  Air,  who 
formerly  served  as  county  sheriff;  Mary,  wife  of 
Robert  P.  Mitchell,  an  agriculturist  of  District 
No.  2;  Caroline,  wife  of  Ambrose  Cooley;  Annie, 
wife  of  Thomas  Vincen,  of  Baltimore;  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Herman  Spencer,  a farmer  and  fisherman 
of  District  No.  2;  Scott  Hughes,  a prosperous 
agriculturist  of  the  same  district;  Lucy  Virginia, 
widow  of  Martin  Gilbert;  Amos  FI.,  a farmer  of 
the  same  neighborhood;  Robert  Henry,  who  is 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  Dorsey,  Howard 
County,  Md.,  and  is  a tobacco  inspector  in  Balti- 
more; Hannah  Emma,  wife  of  William  Smith,  a 
merchant  of  Lapidum;  Eugene  Lee,  who  operates 
the  old  homestead  and  also  runs  a threshing 
machine  during  the  harvest  season;  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy. 

Amos  II.  Hughes  spent  his  entire  life  upon  the 
farm  where  he  was  born.  He  was  reared  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  throughout  his  entire  life 
followed  that  vocation.  He  placed  his  land  under 
a high  state  of  cultivation,  made  many  substan- 
tial improvements,  and  in  return  for  his  care  and 
labor  the  well-tilled  fields  yielded  to  him  a golden 
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tribute.  In  politics  he  was  a stalwart  advocate 
of  the  Democracy,  who  always  kept  well  informed 
on  the  issues  of  the  day  and  was  active  in  sup- 
port of  his  party.  He  held  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  death  occurred 
October  4,  1892,  and  the  community  lost  thereby 
a faithful  citizen,  his  family  a loving  husband 
and  father,  and  his  neighbors  a loyal  friend. 


nOHN  B.  WYSONG.  Few  people  deserve 

I more  credit  for  the  property  they  have  ob- 
0)  tained  and  the  prosperity  they  have  enjoyed 
than  do  our  honest,  enterprising  farmers,  and  of 
these  Harford  County  has  a large  number.  The 
farm  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Wysong  is  situa- 
ted in  District  No.  3,  and  for  fertility  and  product- 
iveness is  classed  among  the  best  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  planted  to  the  various  cereals,  and  im- 
proved with  substantial  farm  buildings.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  the  present  owner  since  1S72. 

The  Wysong  family  is  of  French  extraction, 
and  one  of  its  early  representatives  was  an  officer 
in  the  Fiench  army.  John  Wysong,  our  subject’s 
grandfather,  was  a merchant  in  Berkeley  Count}", 
W.  Va.,  and  Rev.  T.  T.  Wysong,  the  father,  was 
also  a native  of  that  county,  but  has  spent  the 
principal  portion  of  his  life  in  Maryland,  being 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church 
for  many  years.  His  home  has  been  near  The 
Rocks,  in  Harford  County,  since  1867  and  he  is 
well  known  in  this  section.  For  some  time  he 
has  not  been  active  in  ministerial  work,  but  has 
lived  retired.  He  married  Fannie  Preston,  an 
estimable  lady,  who  is  now  (1897)  seventy  years 
of  age.  Their  children  were  named  as  follows: 
John  B.;  Annie;  D.  P.,  of  Fong  Island,  N.  Y. ; and 
Frank. 

At  the  parental  home  in  District  No.  4,  Har- 
ford County,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  1847,  and  here  his  childhood  years  were  un- 
eventfully passed.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  common  school  to  obtain  an  education 
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which  would  fit  him  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  after  days;  although  this  education  did 
not  contain  the  studies  now  considered  indispen- 
sable and  did  not  include  many  text  books  now  in 
vogue,  it  was  nevertheless  practical,  and  would 
have  been  very  thorough  had  his  health  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  school  for  a satisfactory  period. 
The  fact  that  he  was  not  strong  rendered  outdoor 
work  a necessity  to  him,  while  the  confinement 
in  the  school  room  proved  detrimental.  He  there- 
fore gave  his  attention  mostly  to  farm  duties,  con- 
tinuing at  home  for  a number  of  years. 

In  January,  1895,  Mr.  Wysong  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Ella  J.  Grymes,  of  King  George 
County,  Va.,  the  great-granddaughter  of  George 
Mason.  John  Mason,  the  only  child  born  of 
their  union,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wysong  are  members  of  the  Rock 
Spring  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  has  been 
registrar  for  fifteen  years  and  vestryman  for 
twenty-five  years.  Interested  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture,  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Deer  Creek  Farmers’  Club  and  was  its  president 
in  1S95.  Politically  he  is  a warm  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  is  interested  in  the 
current  questions  of  government  and  civic  import. 


(JOHN  M.  MACKLEM  follows  farming  in 
District  No.  2,  Harford  County.  There  are 
Q)  no  thrilling  events  in  his  life,  which  has  been 
devoted  to  quiet  and  honorable  business  pursuits, 
but  such  a career  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest, 
as  he  is  a worthy  representative  of  our  best  type 
of  American  citizenship  in  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  neighbor  and 
himself. 

Mr.  Macklem  was  born  October  17,  1S37,  near 
Newark,  Del.,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
his  parents,  William  and  Mary  (Thompson) 
Macklem.  The  Macklem  family  is  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  was  founded  in  America  by  John 
Macklem,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  who 
was  born  in  the  land  of  hills  and  heather,  and 
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came  to  America  in  early  life.  He  served  his 
adopted  country  in  the  War  of  1812  and  lived  to 
an  advanced  age.  The  maternal  grandparents 
were  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Thompson,  natives 
of  Belfast  County,  Ireland,  where  they  spent  their 
childhood  days  and  were  married.  Crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  the  New  World,  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  Newcastle  County,  Del. 

William  Macklem,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  a stone  mason  by  trade,  and  became  an  ex- 
tensive contractor  in  that  line,  erecting  many 
bridges  for  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Bal- 
timore Railroad,  and  many  buildings  in  Newark, 
Del.,  and  vicinity.  His  business  methods  were 
above  question  and  his  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  Careful  management  and  unfailing  indus- 
try brought  him  success  and  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a good  property  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  His 
wife  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  died  when  about  sixty -eight  years  of  age. 
She  had  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

John  M.  Macklem,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  with  his 
father  learned  the  stone-mason’s  trade,  perfecting 
himself  in  that  business  until  he  became  an  expert 
workman.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  he  engaged  in  contracting  on  his  own 
account.  He  then  established  a meat  market  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  successfully  carried 
on  business  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  he  sold 
out  and  purchased  his  present  farm,  known  as 
the  Quaker  Bottom  farm,  in  District  No.  2,  Har- 
ford County.  Here  in  connection  with  general 
farming,  he  conducts  a large  canning  factory  and 
raises  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  canning  purposes. 

Mr.  Macklem  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Davies, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  they  have  ten  children, 
namely:  Elizabeth  T. , wife  of  Amos  Hughes,  a 

farmer  of  District  No.  2;  Mary  T.,  wife  of  John 
Gordon,  of  Wilmington;  William  J.,  a farmer  of 
District  No.  2;  Levinia  D. , Annie  M.,  Rebecca  J., 
Lucy  B.,  John  W. , Sarah  L.  and  Bessie  V.,  all 
at  home. 

Mr.  Macklem  is  a most  ardent  worker  in  the 


Prohibition  party.  His  earnest  championship  of 
the  temperance  cause  led  to  his  identification  with 
the  political  party  that  embodied  his  views  on 
this  question,  and  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  and  insure  its  success.  He  was 
its  candidate  for  congress  in  1893,  ^ias  been  its 
nominee  for  representative  and  county  commis- 
sioner and  his  name  was  on  its  electoral  ticket  in 
1S96-.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  on 
coming  to  Maryland  joined  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church,  with  which  he  is  now  connected, 
serving  as  a member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He 
now  resides  on  his  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  one  of  the  best  improved  properties  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  In  his  business  he  has 
met  with  success,  owing  to  his  well-directed 
efforts.  His  perseverance  has  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles in  his  path  and  he  has  steadily  worked 
his  way  upward  to  success. 


(*  P.  WILSON  is  president  of  the  Enterprise 
Carriage  Works  of  Bel  Air,  and  one  of  the 
0 leading  representatives  of  business  interests 
in  Harford  County.  He  was  born  four  miles 
north  of  that  city,  February  19,  1865.  His  father, 
Humphrey  Wilson,  is  a native  of  the  same  county, 
and  a carpenter  by  trade,  but  has  followed  farm- 
ing during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has 
served  as  magistrate  and  is  a leading  and  influen- 
tial factor  in  local  affairs.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Ireland,  and  in  1770  located  on  the  farm  where 
occurred  the  birth  of  our  subject.  Humphrey 
Wilson  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Durham,  a native 
of  Harford  County,  belonging  to  one  of  the  old 
families  of  the  state  of  English  ancestry.  Her 
father,  Abel  Durham,  was  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Baltimore  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 


whom  Abel  and  T.  J.  are  engaged  in  farming  at 
P'orest  Hill,  where  the  parents  reside.  Mary  F. 
is  the  widow  of  Charles  Whitaker. 

J.  P.  Wilson,  of  this  review,  was  reared  on  the 
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borne  farm,  obtained  bis  education  in  tbe common 
schools,  and  learned  tbe  blacksmith’s  trade  at 
Forest  Hill,  When  a young  man  Ire  came  to 
Bel  Air,  and  has  since  been  associated  with  its 
business  interests.  In  1S91  he  organized  the  En- 
terprise Carriage  Company,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  president.  This  industry  has  prospered 
from  the  beginning  and  its  patronage  is  constantly 
increasing,  for  they  manufacture  some  of  the  finest 
carriages  in  the  state,  and  have  a reputation  for 
good  workmanship  and  honorable  dealing  that 
commends  them  to  the  confidence  and  support  of 
all. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  1S95  to  Miss  Julia 
Billingslea,  of  Bel  Air.  He  is  an  enterprising 
young  business  man,  whose  integrity  stands  an 
unquestioned  fact  in  his  history.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a sound  judgment  and  an  accurate, 
discriminating  mind  he  has  not  feared  that  labo- 
rious attention  to  business  so  necessary  to  achieve 
success,  and  this  essential  quality  has  ever  been 
guided  by  a sense  of  moral  right  which  would 
tolerate  the  employment  of  means  that  would  bear 
the  most  rigid  examination  and  require  no  dis- 
guise. 

gEORGE  W.  LOCKWOOD.  We  are  now 
permitted  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  life  his- 
tory of  one  who  has  retained  a personal  as- 
sociation with  the  affairs  of  Cecil  County,  and  one 
whose  ancestral  line  traces  back  to  the  colonial 
epoch.  His  life  has  been  one  of  earnest  and  honest 
endeavor  and  due  success  has  not  been  denied  him. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  born  February  18,  1847, 
on  the  “Meadows”  farm  in  Cecil  County,  Md., 
and  is  the  oldest  son  of  Edward  Wilson  and 
Sarah  E.  (Alrichs)  Lockwood,  both  Delawareans 
by  birth,  belonging  to  families  conspicuously 
associated  with  the  earliest  history  of  that  state. 
O11  the  maternal  side  he  is  a descendant  of  Peter 
Alrichs,  who  in  1G60  was  the  third  governor  of 
Delaware,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  He  was  a nephew  of  Jacob  Alrichs,  the 
first  vice-director  (1651).  The  family  had  in 
its  possession  until  recently  the  old  Alrichs  home- 


stead, and  the  house  is  reputed  to  be  the  oldest 
north  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  The  grant  for  this 
land  was  obtained  from  the  Dutch.  On  the 
paternal  side  Mr.  Lockwood  is  descended  from 
an  old  New  England  family,  which  was  founded 
in  America  by  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Robert 
Lockwood,  who  came  from  England  and  settled 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  as  earl}-  as  1630.  From 
them  the  Lockwoods  of  Delaware  sprang,  and 
for  many  generations  they  have  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Diamond  State. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Middletown,  Del.  , and 
Fredericktown,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  George  W. 
Lockwood,  of  this  review,  obtained  his  early  ed- 
ucation, which  was  supplemented  by  a course  in 
the  Georgetown  University,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  being  a student  therefrom  1862-66.  He 
was  there  at  the  time  of  the  grand  review  of  the 
Union  army  at  Washington  directly  after  the  late 
war.  On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Lockwood  went  to 
New  York,  engaging  in  the  fruit  commission 
business  with  a large  dealer  of  that  city.  He 
saw  a good  opportunity  to  become  a member  of 
the  firm  and  had  made  all  final  arrangements  for 
forming  a partnership,  when  the  head  of  the  firm 
suddenly  died.  This  turn  of  events  made  him 
determine  to  return  to  Maryland  and  take  charge 
of  one  of  his  father’s  farms,  devoting  it  to  fruit 
culture.  Engaging  in  this  pursuit  quite  ex- 
tensively, he  met  with  excellent  success,  especially 
in  raising  peaches,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
growers  on  the  peninsula  until  a few  years  ago, 
when  the  peach  blight  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  remove  and  uproot  all  trees. 

In  1871  Mr.  Lockwood  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Adelaide  Morton,  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
Cecil  County,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Hamilton 
and  Mary  T.  (Durkee)  Morton.  Her  father  was 
for  many  years  a resident  of  Cecil  County,  but 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  belonged  to  an  old 
and  honored  family  there.  The  Durkees  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  many 
of  the  representatives  of  the  family  became  quite 
distinguished  and  prominent  during  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  state,  among  whom  was  the  third 
governor  under  the  English  (1647).  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
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namely:  Marie  T. , Blanche  E.,  Harry  M.,  Grace 
A..  George  L,  Julia  E.  M.  and  James  Booth. 
All  are  still  living  with  the  exception  of  Grace  A. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  baptized  and  reared  as  an 
Episcopalian,  but  while  a student  at  Georgetown 
became  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
to  which  he  still  adheres.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  but  takes  no  very  active  part  in  po- 
litical affairs,  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public 
office  having  no  attraction  for  him.  He  has  ever 
been  a public-spirited,  progressive  citizen,  co- 
operating in  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  locality  or  state,  and  wherever  he 
is  found  he  is  a sociable,  affable,  genial  gentle- 
man, whose  friends  are  legion,  and  all  honor  and 
esteem  him  for  his  many  virtues  and  genuine 
worth. 


,^0  4'fe-o; 

''LL''  -<s 


WILLIAM  L.  DERICKSON.  The  home- 
stead of  this  well-to-do  resident  of  Har- 
ford County  is  situated  in  District  No.  3, 
and  includes  a large  acreage  of  fertile  laud,  with 
good  improvements.  A portion  of  the  property 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  in  which  the 
owner  is  successfully  engaged,  he  having  found 
the  canning  business  to  be  a profitable  adjunct  to 
agriculture.  His  real-estate  possessions  aggre- 
gate two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  divided  into 
two  farms,  and  containing  the  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  management  of  a country  estate. 

The  birth  of  William  L.  Derickson  occurred  in 
1862,  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Cecil,  where 
his  parents,  John  P.  and  Catherine  I.  (Miller) 
Derickson,  owned  and  occupied  a farm  near  Rock 
Springs,  in  District  No.  8.  The  first  representa- 
tives'of  the  family  in  America  settled  in  Delaware, 
and  the  old  homestead  in  that  state  is  now  owned 
by  a descendant  of  the  original  purchaser.  About 
1873  John  P.  Derickson  removed  from  Cecil  to 
Harford  County  and  for  three  years  made  his 
home  near  Deer  Creek,  but  in  1876  purchased 
and  settled  upon  the  Howard  Grove  place,  where 


he  engaged  in  general  farming  until  his  death, 
in  1 $96.  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Six  of  his 
ten  children  are  now  living,  and  they  are  named 
as  follow:  Joseph,  Emma,  Laura,  William  L-, 
Florence  I.  and  Lillian  M. 

Educated  in  the  schools  of  Harford  County, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  learned  perhaps  as  much 
from  observation  and  experience  as  he  did  from 
text  books.  Reared  to  farm  life,  he  selected 
agriculture  as  his  occupation,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  homestead.  About  18S6  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  a canning  business,  with 
which  he  has  since  been  connected,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  and  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  he 
does  considerable  business  in  the  sale  of  harvest- 
ing machinery  and  in  the  feeding  of  stock.  As 
yet  unmarried,  he  makes  his  home  with  his 
mother  and  two  sisters.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Bel  Air  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  holds  the  of- 
fice of  steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  is  an  active  worker.  Inter- 
ested in  the  Sunday-school,  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  librarian,  doing  all  within  his  power  to 
advance  this  very  important  department  of  church 
work.  He  loses  no  opportunity  to  assist  and  en- 
courage all  measures  looking  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  this  district,  religiously, 
educationally  and  morally. 

. <=-  - ’ , 

NON.  J.  EDWIN  WEBSTER.  Although 
aristocracy  is  unknown  in  America,  there 
are  traits  of  character  which  descend  from 
generation  to  generation  and  constitute  a legacy 
of  greater  value  than  lands  and  titles.  A good 
name  is  not  only  a priceless  heritage,  but  it  is  an 
incentive  to  the  highest  aims  and  noblest  pur- 
poses. Such  it  has  proved  to  be  in  the  career  of  J . 
Edwin  Webster,  attorney  of  Bel  Air,  who  is 
a worth)'  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  honored  families  of  Harford  County.  The 
lineage  is  traced  to  Samuel  Webster,  who  was 
employed  as  tobacco  inspector  in  Joppa.  Richard, 
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son  of  Samuel,  was  a contemporary  of  John  Wes- 
ley and  bad  the  distinction  of  being  the  second 
minister  of  the  Methodist  denomination  born  in 
America. 

Henry,  son  of  Richard,  had  a son.  Col.  Edwin 
Hanson  Webster,  father  of  our  subject  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  Harford  County  has 
ever  had.  He  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  near 
Churchville  March  31,  1S29,  and  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  attending  the  academy  at 
Churchville,  also  the  New  Loudon  Academy  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  at  the  ageoffifteeu  en- 
tering Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Irom 
which  he  graduated  in  1S47.  Eor  a shprt  time 
he  taught  a classical  school  near  his  father’s  home; 
but  this  occupation  was  but  temporary,  and  pre- 
liminary to  his  life  work.  Desirous  of  becoming 
a lawyer,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Otho 
Scott,  at  Bel  Air.  In  1S51,  prior  to  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  for  state’s  attorney,  his  opponent  being 
Maj.  William  H.  Dallam,  a man  of  great  personal 
popularity  and  family  influence.  The  election 
was  very  close,  Mr.  Webster  being  defeated  by 
only  ten  votes. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  Webster  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1855,  four  years  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar.  He  then  became  tire  candidate  for  state 
senator  on  the  American  ticket  and  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  one  thousand.  During  the 
second  session  he  was  president  of  the  senate, 
which  responsible  position  he  filled  with  tact  and 
impartiality.  In  1856  he  was  presidential  elector 
and  gave  his  influence  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more. Three  years  later  he  was  elected,  after  an 
exciting  campaign,  to  represent  the  second  con- 
gressional district  in  congress,  his  majority  being 
two  hundred.  In  that  honorable  body  he  served 
as  a member  of  the  committee  on  militia,  special 
committee  on  the  dedication  of  the  Washington 
equestrian  statue,  and  others  of  importance. 
During  the  period  of  excitement  between  the  se- 
cession of  South  Carolina  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  favored  pacific  measures,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  thwarting  commissioners  who 
were  attempting  to  influence  citizens  of  Maryland. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  declared  in  favor  of 
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the  vigorous  prosecution  of  war  by  the  govern- 
ment and  was  re-elected  to  congress  on  that  issue. 
During  his  second  term  as  congressman  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  claims.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  realizing  the  influence 
he  wielded  and  the  services  he  had  rendered, 
wished  to  tender  him  an  appointment  as  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  but  he  would  not  accept  it. 
In-  1S62  he  recruited  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
Maryland  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  September 
12th  of  that  year  the  regiment  marched  from  Bal- 
timore under  the  command  of  Colonel  Webster. 
Most  of  the  time  it  formed  a part  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  he  was  in  active  command  more 
than  twelve  months,  accepting  no  pa}7,  and  fur- 
nishing his  own  servants  and  horses.  January  1, 
1S63,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  represents* 
tives  and  served  in  the  short  session  that  followed. 

In  July,  1S63,  Colonel  Webster,  while  in  the 
field,  was  re-elected  to  congress,  and  resigning 
his  military  commission  took  up  his  duties  as  a 
public  official.  He  voted  for  abolition  of  slavery 
by  the  United  States.  When  Maryland  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Confederate  forces  in  1S64,  he  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  governor  for  the  defense 
of  the  state,  and  received  an  appointment  upon 
the  committee  that  drafted  a military  code  fertile 
state  militia.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  for  the 
fourth  time  elected  to  congress,  but  in  August  of 
the  following  year  resigned  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, made  by  President  Lincoln,  as  collector  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore.  This  position  he  held  for 
four  years.  When  President  Lincoln  was  shot 
he  had  in  his  pocket  a list  of  appointments  ready 
for  announcement  the  following  day,  and  among 
them  was  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Webster. 
Upon  retirement  from  that  office  he  was  presented 
by  his  subordinates  in  the  custom  house  with  a 
handsome  service  of  silver  plate.  O11  his  retire- 
ment from  office  he  returned  to  Bel  Air  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Some  years  later, 
however,  President  Arthur  appointed  him  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  he  served 
for  four  years,  his  withdrawal  from  the  position 
signalizing  his  final  retirement  from  politics. 
Afterward  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Har- 
ford National  Bank  on  its  organization  and  held 
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that  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  after 
a lingering  illness,  April  24,  1893. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  generation  now 
upon  the  scene  of  action  can  accurately  measure 
or  adequately  appreciate  the  distinguished  public 
services  of  Colonel  Webster.  To  do  this  one  must 
read  backward,  word  by  word,  line  by  line,  and 
page  by  page,  the  history  of  our  country  during 
the  perilous  days  of  war  and  the  exciting  period 
of  reconstruction.  Firm  in  his  opinions,  and  pos- 
sessing at  all  times  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
fearless  in  his  expression  of  and  adherence  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  meet  with  opposition  from  those  of 
different  opinions;  yet  to  his  credit  beitsaid,  that 
never  was  a word  spoken  against  his  character  as 
a man  or  his  integrity  as  a citizen.  He  evinced 
in  ever}^  act  a true  and  noble  manhood,  which  in- 
vited the  love  of  relatives  and  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  him.  His  personal  integ- 
rity and  high  sense  of  honor  were  never  ques- 
tioned. 

“The  elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘This 
was  a man.’  ’’ 

Fraternally  he  was  connected  with  Mt.  Ararat 
Lodge  of  Masons,  the  Grand  Army  post  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  in  religious  belief  he  was  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  June,  1S55, 
he  married  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Earl,  daughter  of 
James  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Elizabeth  (Henderson)  McCormick,  of  Bel 
Air.  Of  their  family  three  daughters  and  our  sub- 
ject survive.  The  former  are  Ida  M. , wife  of  J. 
Abell  Hunter,  who  resides  at  Bel  Air  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  at  Baltimore; 
Bessie,  wife  of  William  H.  Harlan,  who  is  in 
partnership  with  our  subject;  and  Caroline  H., 
who  married  E.  P.  II.  Harrison,  a civil  engineer 
at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

In  the  village  of  Bel  Air,  where  he  now  resides, 
J.  Edwin  Webster  was  born  September  24,  1857. 
His  education  was  commenced  in  Bel  Air  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1872  he  entered  Brooklyn  Colle- 
giate and  Polytechnic  College.  Three  years  later 
he  matriculated  at  Princeton,  graduating  from  that 
institution  in  1879.  His  legal  readings  were  con- 


ducted under  his  father’s  supervision  and  in  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  18S1,  he  began  his  profession- 
al practice  in  Bel  Air,  where  he  has  since  built 
up  an  extensive  practice.  In  the  fall  of  18S7  he 
was  elected  state’s  attorney  and  filled  that  posi- 
tion for  four  years.  As  a rule,  however,  he  has 
not  sought  public  office,  but  has  been  content  with 
casting' a straight  Republican  ticket  at  local  and 
national  elections.  He  has  other  interests,  busi- 
ness and  professional,  the  supervision  of  which 
engrosses  his  entire  time.  A Presbyterian  in  re- 
ligious belief,  he  is  a trustee  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  church  with  which  he  is  identified.  June  6, 
1S96,  he  married  Dora  C.,  daughter  of  John  G. 
Rouse,  of  Bel  Air,  and  they  reside  on  a well-im- 
proved farm  near  the  village,  their  location  en- 
abling them  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  country 
life  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  town. 


^ DMUND  S.  WHITAKER.  In  the  perusal 
of  this  volume  the  reader  is  doubtless  im- 

pressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  accident 

that  helps  a man  in  the  world,  but  persistent 
energy,  economy  and  industry.  The  life  of  Mr. 
Whitaker  affords  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  he  who  is  quick  to  see  an  opportunity,  and 
equally  quick  to  grasp  it,  will  attain,  if  not 
wealth,  at  least  a goodly  amount  of  all  that  goes 
to  make  life  happy — the  esteem  of  acquaintances, 
the  affection  of  relatives,  and  a position  among 
the  influential  men  of  the  locality.  He  is  a hard- 
working, energetic  man,  and  his  life  has  been  one 
of  diligence  and  industry.  Since  early  life  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  iron  business,  and  is  one 
of  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  Prineipio 
Furnace,  Cecil  County. 

The  Whitaker  family  came  to  America  from 
Wales  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
have  since  been  loyal  to  our  institutions  and 
government.  George  P.  Whitaker,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  born  near  Reading,  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  December  30,  1803,  and  was  edu- 
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cated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place,  where 
later  he  learned  the  business  of  an  iron  manu- 
facturer. In  1S32,  with  his  brother  Joseph, 
Robert  Garrett,  and  others,  he  bought  out  the 
Elk  Rolling  Mills,  near  Elkton,  Cecil  County, 
and  afterward,  with  the  same  partners,  purchased 
the  North  East  Rolling  Mills;  but  these  they  sold 
in  1835,  at  the  same  time  buying  the  mills  at 
Principio  Furnace.  After  they  were  remodeled, 
the  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  here.  This  property  had  been  owned  by 
the  British  government  before  and  during  the 
Revolution,  and  at  one  time  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, a relative  of  George  Washington,  owned  an 
interest  in  the  furnace.  During  the  Avar  the 
British  destroyed  the  works  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  In  1861 
George  P.  Whitaker  and  his  brother,  Joseph, 
dissolved  partnership,  and  the  former  incorporated 
the  business  under  the  name  of  the  George  P. 
Whitaker  Company,  of  which  he  AA'as  the  head 
until  his  death,  December  31,  1890,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  Upon  the  disintegration  of  the 
Whig  part}-,  which  he  had  supported,  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Republican  principles  and  a stanch 
ad\rocate  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  new  part}'. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  state  legislature.  Both  in  public 
life  and  in  business  affairs,  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  prominent  man  of  his  locality,  and  no 
one  wielded  a more  vital  influence  in  its  upbuild- 
ing than  did  he.  For  years  he  was  a vestryman 
of  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal  Church,  and  his  wife  was 
also  identified  with  that  congregation.  Twice 
married,  his  first  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Eliza  Ann  Simmons,  passed  away  in  1875.  His 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E\Tans,  is  still  living. 
The  second  union  was  ch-ildless,  but  by  the  first 
he  had  ten  children,  three  now  living:  Mrs. 

Caroline  Naudaine,  who  lives  near  the  old  home- 
stead; Edmund  S.;  and  Nelson  E.,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  . 

At  the  place  v'here  he  still  lives,  the  subject  of 
this  article  was  born  April  10,  1838.  He  was 
given  good  educational  advantages,  first  attend- 
ing the  schools  here,  later  becoming  a student  in 
West  Nottingham,  Md.,  and  afterward  prosecut- 


ing his  studies  in  an  academy  at  New  London, 
Pa.,  for  two  years.  On  lea\Ting  school  in  1S5S, 
he  became  assistant  manager  of  the  Durham  Iron 
Works,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  but  after  Iavo  years 
in  that  position  returned  to  Principio  Furnace, 
where  he  has  since  been  manager  of  the  plant. 
A Republican  in  politics,  he  held  the  office  of 
postmaster  in  1S62,  but  with  that  exception  has 
ne\*er  filled  local  positions.  I11  religious  belief 
he  is  identified  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  March 
4,  1S62,  occurred  his  marriage  to  Mary  Mc- 

Farland, of  Philadelphia,  and  one  child,  Clifford 
C.,  was  born  of  their  union.  The  family  is 
highly  esteemed  throughout  this  section  of  the 
county,  where  the  members  are  well  known. 

c 14»  4*  4*  4-  4*  4*  4*  4* ; — * 
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C)  ENJAMIN  H.  SILVER,  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raising  in  District  No.  2; 
Harford  County,  rvas  born  here  January  xi, 
1S57.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  has 
been  identified  Avith  the  history  of  America  for 
many  generations  and  dates  back  to  John  Silver, 
wrho,  Avith  tAvo  brothers,  emigrated  from  England 
to  Nerv  York  or  New’  Jersey.  The  date  of  his 
emigration  is  unknown  to  the  present  generation. 
After  some  time  his  descendants  remoA’ed  to  Har- 
ford County,  establishing  the  family  here.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  Jeremiah,  was  a son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Efne  Silver  and  one  of  their  family  of 
nine  children.  He  was  born  at  the  family  home- 
stead in  District  No.  2,  Harford  County,  Avliere  he 
still  resides.  Agriculture  has  been  his  life  occu- 
pation and  in  it  he  has  gained  commendable  suc- 
cess, having  become  known  as  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous and  efficient  agriculturists  of  the  locality. 
NotAvithstanding  his  advanced  years,  seventy- 
four,  he  is  quite  active  and  physically  is  hale  and 
robust.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  E.  Hoopman, 
he  had  six  children,  of  Avhom  four  are  now  living. 

Benjamin  H.,  who  Avas  the  third  in  order  of 
birth,  Avas  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  received 
such  educational  advantages  as  the  neighboring 
schools  afforded,  supplemented  by  a classical 
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course  in  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.  With 
a natural  fondness  for  agriculture,  he  chose  it  for 
his  life  occupation,  and  his  thorough  familiarity 
with  every  detail  connected  with  the  management 
of  a farm  has  conduced  to  his  prosperity.  lie 
continued  on  the  homestead  with  his  father  until 
he  was  thirty-seven,  when  he  married  and  settled 
upon  an  estate  that  he  inherited  from  his  aunt. 
The  farm  comprises  one  hundred  acres,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  stock  business  forming  an  addition  to 
Mr.  Silver’s  income  that  is  quite  important.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat,  but  has  never  sought  or 
desired  office.  In  April,  1S94,  he  married  Miss 
Lillie  M.,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Anna  (Harper) 
Hopkins,  and  they  have  one  son,  Benjamin 
Stump  Silver.  In  religious  connections  they  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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UGII  F.  SCARBOROUGH.  Having  been 
a resident  of  Cecil  County  throughout  his 
entire  life  of  almost  seventy -two  years,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Scarborough  needs  no  special  intro- 
duction to  the  readers  of  this  volume.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  men  in  District  No.  5 have  been 
more  closely  identified  with  its  development  or  have 
taken  a more  active  part  in  its  upbuilding  than 
did  he.  Enterprises  that  tend  to  the  public  wel- 
fare always  received  his  cordial  support  and  he 
co-operated  in  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
local  interests. 

Between  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  Aug- 
ust 9,  1825,  and  March  19,  1897,  is  encompassed 
a lifetime  of  toil  and  earnest  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Scarborough.  The  family  of  which 
he  was  a member  originally  came  from  England. 
Joseph,  his  father,  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  whence  as  a young  man  he  came  to  Cecil 
County  and  embarked  in  general  farming.  He 
was  called  into  active  sendee  at  the  time  the 
British  invaded  Maryland  and  passed  through 
Elkton  on  their  march  of  devastation  during  the 
War  of  1812.  I11  private  life  he  was  energetic,  in- 


dustrious and  honest,  always  exhibiting  a helpful 
disposition  to  the  unfortunate  and  needy.  He 
continued  to  make  his  home  in  this  county  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  184S.  By  his 
marriage  to  Rebecca  Boyd,  of  Port  Deposit,  he 
had  four  children,  all  now  deceased.  His  second 
wife,  Sarah  Smith,  also  a native  of  this  county, 
bore  him  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are  living: 
Ann  E.,  wife  of  John  O’ Daniel,  of  Oxford,  Pa.; 
Mary  S.,  who  married  William  Wright,  also  of 
Oxford;  and  Joseph  S.,  a resident  of  District  No. 
4,  Cecil  County.  Politically  the  father  was  a Dem- 
ocrat. In  religious  connections  he  was  identified 
with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

At  Pleasant  Hill.  District  No.  4,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  born  and  reared.  Schools  in 
those  days  were  of  an  inferior  quality  and  his 
education  therefore  was  limited.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  cooper 
under  the  supervision  of  his  father,  and  this  oc- 
cupation he  followed  for  some  time.  In  1874  he 
purchased  a farm  and  the  grist  mill  at  Mechan- 
ics Valley,  and  the  latter  he  operated  until  iSSS, 
when  he  sold  the  plant  and  retired  from  business. 
From  that  time  until  his  death  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment. Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
part}’  he  became  one  of  its  enthusiastic  supporters 
and  continued  to  advocate  its  principles  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  attended  services  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  one  of  its  active  mem- 
bers, always  maintaining  an  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  faith  which  had  cheered  him  in  life 
sustained  him  in  the  hour  when  death  came  and 
he  passed  away  in  the  Christian’s  hope  of  eternal 
life  beyond  the  grave. 

August  9,  1848,  Mr.  Scarborough  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Francina  Spence,  a most  esti- 
mable lady,  to  whose  affectionate  co-operation  he 
owed  much  of  his  success  in  life.  She  was  of 
English  descent,  a member  of  a family  that  has 
long  been  represented  in  District  No.  4.  Her 
father,  Henry  Spence,  was  one  of  the  volunteers 
from  this  county  who  went  to  Baltimore  in  1812 
and  1813  to  assist  in  defending  that  city  against 
the  attacks  by  the  British  forces.  Seven  children 
were  born  to  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scar- 
borough and  of  these  three  are  now  living,  name- 
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ly:  Amos  H.,  of  Wilmington,  Del. ; Annie,  wife 

of  Robert  C.  Larzelere,  of  District  No.  4,  Cecil 
County;  and  Nettie,  wife  of  Walter  A.  Nowland, 
residing  at  the  homestead  with  her  mother. 

The  record  of  a useful  life  is  of  value  not  alone 
to  the  immediate  relatives,  but  also  to  all  who 
cherish  the  deeds  of' the  good  and  the  true.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Scarborough  may  well  be  an  incentive 
to  others  and  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  those 
just  starting  out  for  themselves,  with  no  capital 
but  an  unlimited  amount  of  hope  and  a goodly 
stock  of  physical  strength.  His  influence  for 
good  was  felt  throughout  his  district.  All  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  left  a record  of 
good  deeds  as  a legacy  to  his  children  and  a well- 
spent  life  as  an  example  to  the  world. 


OHN  S.  YOUNG,  who  has  won  distinctive 
honors  at  the  bar  of  Harford  County,  and  is 
numbered  among  the  foremost  attorneys  of 
Bel  Air,  was  born  about  six  miles  from  his  pres- 
ent home  and  near  the  village  of  Abingdon,  June 
xo,  1855.  His  father,  Col.  William  Young,  also 
a native  of  the  same  county,  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  in  early  life,  and  served  for  one  term 
as  county  sheriff.  When  about  forty  years  of 
age  he  joined  the  legal  fraternity  and  attained 
prominence  at  the  bar  of  Harford  County,  being 
connected  with  much  of  the  important  litigation 
that  was  tried  in  its  courts  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  won  his  title  from  service  on  the  staff 
of  governor. 

He  was  a man  of  much  prominence  in  public 
and  professional  circles  and  was  numbered  among 
the  valued  citizens  of  Harford  County.  The 
Young  family  is  of  English  origin  and  was  found- 
ed in  America  by  the  great-grandfather  of  our 
subject,  a native  of  England,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  command  of  a sailing-vessel. 
His  son,  William  S.  Young,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  also  a sea  captain.  He  had  four 
sons,  one  of  whom  lost  his  life  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  W ar. 
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On  the  maternal  side  JohnS.  Young  is  descend- 
ed from  an  old  Delaware  family.  His  mother, 
Mary  E.  (Cochran)  Young,  was  a sister  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cochran  & Ohle  Ice  Company, 
owners  of  the  largest  ice  plant  in  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Young  still  makes  her  home  in  Bel  Air,  and 
has  four  sons:  John  S.,  of  this  review;  and  James, 
Charles  and  Harry  L.,  who  are  engaged  in 
merchandising. 

In  taking  up  the  history  of  our  subject  we  re- 
cord the  life  of  one  who  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  Harford  County,  having  made  his  home  here 
since  the  days  of  his  infancy.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Bel  Air  Academy'  and  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  his  father.  Since  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  prac- 
tice and  has  met  with  a well-merited  success  that 
has  gained  him  prestige  among  the  attorneys  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  has  a broad  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
a keen  analytical  mind  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
evidence  so  marshals  his  facts  as  to  present  the 
strongest  possible  front  to  the  adversary.  He  has 
man)'  times  won  the  victor’s  laurels  in  forensic 
combat  and  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative  clientage. 

Mr.  Young  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Fulton,  a daughter  of  James  Fulton,  one  of 
the  prominent  business  men  and  highly  respected 
citizens  of  Bel  Air.  Mr.  Young  has  never  aspired 
to  political  honors,  but  takes  an  active  part  in 
political  matters  011  behalf  of  his  friends.  Of  a 
social,  genial  nature,  he  easily  wins  the  friendship 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and  their 
regard  once  gained  is  never  lost. 


MBROSE  COOLEY.  The  office  of  sheriff 
is  one  that  was  at  one  time  filled  by  ex-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland  and  is  a position  that  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  great  circumspection,  per- 
sonal courage  and  a general  and  apt  intelligence. 
Harford  County  is  fortunate  in  its  choice  of 
its  present  incumbent,  Ambrose  Cooley,  who 
adds  to  strict  integrity  the  other  qualities  es- 
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sential  to  thorough  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  the  station.  All  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  Harford  County,  for  on  a farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Susquehanna  River  he  first 
saw  the  light,  December  24,  1S42,  and  in  the 
same  locality  his  father,  Daniel  M.  Cooley,  and 
his  grandfather,  John  Cooley,  were  also  born, 
the  former  in  1790  and  the  latter  in  1757.  Daniel 
M.  Cooley  was  engaged  in  farming  throughout 
life,  but  when  the  War  of  1S12  opened  he  left 
his  plow  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try, and  while  in  the  service  held  the  rank  of 
quartermaster.  After  a well-spent  life  he  died 
in  1867.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  John  Cooley  as- 
serted itself  during  the  Revolution  and  he  saw 
some  hard  service  in  the  colonial  army.  He 
died  in  1809.  Daniel  M.  Cooley  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Wiles,  a native  of 
Harford  County,  and  a daughter  of  William 
Wiles,  who  was  born  on  the  ocean  while  his  par- 
ents were  en  route  to  this  country  from  Wales. 

From  this  worthy  ancestry  comes  the  subject 
of  his  sketch,  whose  early  life  was  spent  like  that 
of  the  average  farmer’s  boy,  in  odd  work  about 
the  farm  and  in  attending  the  district  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  home.  As  he  grew  to  man- 
hood he  decided  to  follow  the  calling  to  which  he 
had  been  reared  and  which  was  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  before  him,  and  through 
good  management  and  industry  he  in  time  be- 
came the  owner  of  a good  farm,  which  he  tills  in 
an  intelligent  manner  and  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Like  others  in  the  county  he  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  canning  vegetables,  and 
in  this  way  utilizes  all  that  he  himself  raises, 
also  large  quantities  besides. 

Although  Mr.  Cooley  has  always  exercised  his 
right  of  suffrage  and  has  always  shown  the  ut- 
most interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he 
has  never  cared  to  hold  official  position,  and  the 
office  of  sheriff  is  the  only  one  he  has  ever  filled, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  tax  collector,  which 
position  he  filled  during  1876  and  1877.  He  is 
serving  his  first  term  and  thus  far  has  discharged 
his  duties  in  a very  satisfactory  manner  to  all 
concerned.  He  is  past  master  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  is  quite  prominent  in  the  work  of 


the  order.  He  was  married  in  1S71  to  Miss 
Clara  A.  Hughes,  a sister  of  ex-Sheriff  Hughes, 
and  to  them  a family  of  twelve  children  was  born, 
of  whom  eight  are  now  living.  Mr.  Cooley  is  a 
very  unostentatious  man,  but  a valuable  citizen, 
and  one  who  possesses  in  a higher  degree  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  politics  not  considered,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  He  has  achieved  his  suc- 
cesses through  labor  and  by  strictly  honorable 
methods  and  the}-  are  therefore  the  more  esti- 
mable. 


EY.  E.  D.  FINNEY.  “Man  lives  not  unto 
himself  alone’’  was  said  by  one  who  was 
wise  and  good,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  presents  a more  inspiring  spectacle  than 
a man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  good  of  others, 
is  read}-  to  succor  the  needy  and  distressed,  and 
upon  whom  the  cries  of  the  orphaned  and  the  sor- 
rows of  the  widowed  are  not  lost.  Such  a man 
is  Rev.  E.  D.  Finney,  who  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  saving  of  souls  and 
who  has  made  the  world  better  for  having  lived 
in  it.  He  was  born  at  Churchville,  Harford 
County,  Md.,  September  12,  1825,  the  second  son 
of  Rev.  William  Finney,  who  was  for  half  a cen- 
tury pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Church- 
ville and  one  of  the  best  known  ministers  of  his 
day.  He  was  universally  beloved  for  his  con- 
sistent Christian  life,  and  the  work  that  he  per- 
formed in  the  interests  of  Christianity  was  Her- 
culean. 

Dr.  John  M.  Finney,  a brother  of  Rev.  E.  D. 
Finney,  practiced  the  healing  art  at  Churchville 
for  half  a century,  having  been  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  June  25, 
1896,  after  a long  life  spent  in  the  interests  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  Another  brother,  William 
Finney,  was  taken  with  the  “gold  fever”  of 
1849,  went  to  California  and  died  there.  Charles 
McL-,  another  brother,  also  went  to  the  “El- 
dorado of  the  West”  in  that  year,  but  finally  re- 
turned to  his  eastern  home  and  is  now  a resident 
of  Churchville.  George  J.  Fiuney  is  the  present 
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ckrk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Harford  County,  and  like  the  other  members  of 
the  familv  is  a useful,  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  citizen. 

The  boyhood  days  of  E.  D.  Finney  were  spent 
in  his  native  village,  and  after  the  usual  prepara- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  entered  La  Fayette 
College,  Pennsylvania,  later  Washington  and  Lee 
University  of  Lexington,  Va.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated.  He  was  fitted  for  the  ministry  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar)-  and  soon  after, 
in  185a,  went  South  to  Mississippi,  where  he 
taught  school  and  preached  until  after  the  close 
of  the  great  Civil  War,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  for  twenty-five  years  thereafter 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bel 
Air,  during  which  time  he  did  noble  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  during  his 
pastorate  the  new  church  building  was  erected. 
At  the  end  of  the  above  mentioned  time  he 
resigned  and  since  that  time  has  lived  a quiet  and 
retired  life. 

Rev.  Finney  has  been  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Anna  L-  Parker,  of  Long  Island,  who  died 
leaving  two  sons:  Rev.  William  Parker  Finney, 
a Presbyterian  minister  of  New  Jersey,  and  John 
M.  T.,  assistant  surgeon  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital of  Baltimore.  The  second  marriage  was  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  McCormick,  of  Bel  Air,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  two  children,  both  of 
whom  died.  The  life  of  this  worthy  man  has 
been  full  of  good  and  charitable  deeds  and  he  is 
now  enjoying  a serene  and  peaceful  old  age. 

— ~ y *3*  ■ 3 


p GjlLLIAM  A.  SMITH.  The  lands  of  Har- 
\ A / ford  County  afford  such  excellent  pasturage 
V V that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  stock  busi- 
ness should  be  a special  feature  of  agricultural 
operations  here.  Among  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  it  with  success  is  Mr.  Smith,  the  well- 
known  farmer  and  stockman  of  District  No.  2. 
He  is  the  owner  of  about  three  hundred  acres  of 
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valuable  land,  upon  which  he  engages  in  raising 
stock  and  also  the  various  cereals  to  which  the 
soil  is  adapted. 

In  the  district  where  he  now  resides,  Mr.  Smith 
was  born  September  2,  1S61,  the  son  of  James 
and  Harriet  E.  (Jewens)  Smith,  also  natives  of 
Harford  County.  The  former,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  life,  accumulated  his  fortune 
chiefly  through  his  operations  as  a farmer  and 
stockman.  Though  now  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
is  quite  hearty  and  in  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. He  has  not  been  active  in  politics,  and, 
aside  from  voting  the  Democratic  ticket,  never 
identified  himself  with  campaigns  or  election 
affairs.  Now  to  some  extent  retired  from  active 
business  duties,  he  has  turned  over  to  his  son, 
William  A. , the  management  of  his  large  and  im- 
portant interests,  while  he  himself  enjoys  the 
leisure  he  has  justly  earned  as  the  fruits  of  former 
labor.  Little  is  known  concerning  his  ancestral 
history,  except  that  his  father,  James,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  young  manhood  removed 
from  there  to  Harford  County.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  is  still  living  and  is  hale  and  hearty 
for  one  of  her  age,  sixty -five.  There  are  only 
two  children  in  her  family,  her  son  and  a daughter, 
Annie  F.,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of  John  M. 
Michael,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  and  the  can- 
ning business  in  this  district. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
average  Maryland  boy  of  the  present  generation. 
Born  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  his  earliest 
recollections  are  of  the  exciting  scenes  and  times 
that  marked  the  ’60s.  As  soon  as  old  enough  he 
was  sent  to  school,  it  being  the  desire  of  his  par- 
ents that  he  should  have  a good  education.  After- 
ward he  attended  school  with  reasonable  regular- 
ity a portion  of  each  year  for  some  years.  While 
the  family  were  well-to-do,  they  were  too  wise  to 
rear  him  in  idleness,  bnt  he  was  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  his  own  support  as  soon  as  he  became 
physically  able  to  perform  any  kind  of  manual 
labor,  and  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
his  education  was  his  manual  training.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  who  have  gained  success  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  reverses,  for  his  life  has  been 
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singularly  free  from  adversity  and  its  blighting 
influences.  Pie  did  not  have  the  humble  origin, 
the  hard  experiences  or  the  earl}'  privations  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  some;  but  on  the  other  hand,  few 
enjoying  his  advantages  have  turned  them  to 
such  excellent  account.  He  had  a fair  start  in 
life,  and  the  wisdom,  energy  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  has  pushed  his  way  along  furnish 
an  example  for  others.  He  continues  to  make 
his  home  with  his  parents,  and  their  declining 
years  are  brightened  by  his  filial  devotion. 


TAYLOR  JANNEY.  Undoubtedly  no  fam- 
ily now  residing  within  the  limits  of  Cecil 
County  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
and  development  of  District  No.  5 to  a greater 
extent  than  has  that  of  which  Mr.  Janney  is  an 
honored  and  able  representative.  Coming  hither 
from  England  many  generations  ago,  they  la- 
bored, not  alone  for  personal  advancement,  but 
also  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  their 
services  entitle  them  to  honorable  mention  in  this 
volume. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bears.  He  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
this  district  and  is  numbered  among  its  best 
known  residents.  Plis  paternal  ancestors  have 
long  been  prominent  in  agricultural  circles,  the 
most  of  them  following  farm  pursuits.  Jesse,  son 
of  Thomas,  and  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
about  one  mile  from  the  present  family  residence. 
Pie  was  reared  upon  a farm,  and  having  a taste 
for'  the  occupation,  became  an  agriculturist,  to 
which  calling  his  life  was  devoted.  During  the  " 
existence  of  the  Whig  party  he  advocated  its 
principles,  and  upon  its  disintegration  became  a 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  newly  organized 
Republican  party.  At  one  time  he  held  the  office 
of  county  commissioner  from  this  district.  In 
religious  associations  he  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A man  of  intense 
patriotic  spirit,  he  was  glad  to  render  service  as  a 


soldier  during  the  War  of  1812.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  too  aged  and  infirm  to  go  to 
the  front  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  but  lie  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  results.  About  the  time 
of  the  close  of  the  war,  in  April,  1865,  he  passed 
from  earth. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Eng- 
land and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Maria  Taylor. 
She'  died  in  1863,  at  the  family  homestead. 
Eleven  children  were  born  of  her  marriage,  and 
of  these  the  following  survive:  Mary,  widow  of 
Silas  Carter,  of  Zion,  this  county;  Catherine,  who 
married  John  W.  Gifford,  and  resides  in  this  dis- 
trict; Charlotte,  wife  of  T.  W.  S.  Kidd,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  J.  Taylor,  of  this  sketch.  The  last- 
named  was  born  February  24  - 1833,  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  lives.  Spending  the  days  of  boyhood 
in  this  locality,  he  attended  the  district  schools, 
and,  reared  upon  his  father's  farm,  was  thor- 
oughly trained  to  a practical  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. Day  after  day,  through  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  he  was  busy  sowing, 
plowing,  reaping  and  harvesting,  and  when 
he  could  be  spared,  he  improved  the  moments 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
From  his  early  years  he  was  a boy  of  ambition 
and  enterprise,  and  carefully  supplemented  the 
limited  education  he  received  at  school  with  the 
knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  reading. 
He  was  an  intelligent  and  quick-witted  youth, 
and  at  maturity  was  self-reliant,  ready  to  win  his 
way  to  assured  success.  From  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, when  lie  left  school,  he  assisted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  homestead,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father  he  bought  the  place.  %diich  he  has  since 
cultivated.  Both  as  a general  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  he  has  been  prospered.  The  success  at- 
tained by  him  and  the  prosperity  he  now  enjoys 
may  be  attributed  to  his  sterling  qualities  and  his 
perseverance.  With  the  exception  of  the  amount 
received  from  his  father’s  estate,  all  of  his  posses- 
sions have  been  secured  by  his  unaided  toil, 
and  represent  many  years  of  unremitting  labor. 

Politically  a Republican  and  intelligently  post- 
ed upon  all  vital  questions  of  the  day,  Mr.  Janney 
is  ever  ready  to  do  his  full  duty  as  a man  and  a 
citizen.  However,  he  is  not  an  office  seeker, 
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preferring  to  give  his  time  to  personal  matters. 
In  religious  connections  he  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  II is  first  wife  was 
Sarah  T.  England,  of  this  county,  and  their  two 
children  are  Annie  M.,  wife  of  Russell  Reed,  of 
Bay  View;  and  J.  Kirk,'  who  lives  at  Buena 
Vista,  Va.  In  1894  Mr.  Janney  married  Char- 
lotte M.  Reed,  daughter  of  Joseph  T.  Reed,  of 
Bay  View. 


^jjEORGK  V.  DEVER.  The  life  of  this  ven- 
erable citizen  of  Harford  County  covers  al- 
most the  entire  period  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Born  during  the  progress  of  the  second 
war  with  England,  reared  under  the  elevating 
influences  of  a free,  liberty-loving  country,  the 
witness  of  constant  and  remarkable  improvements, 
spared  to  see  the  present  growth  of  the  country 
now  recovered  from  the  depressing  influences  of 
the  Civil  War;  during  all  these  years  and  amid  all 
the  changes  that  have  gone  on  about  him,  he  has 
led  the  quiet  and  comparatively  uneventful  life 
of  a farmer.  In  1837  he  purchased  a part  of  the 
Christopher  Camp  farm  in  the  southern  part  of 
District  No. .3,  and  here  he  has  since  resided,  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  The  property  comprises 
two  hundred  and  seven  acres  ofland,  upon  which 
the  various  cereals  are  raised,  and  some  attention 
is  also  given  to  stock-raising. 

The  Dever  family  came  to  Maryland  from 
Pennsylvania,  our  subject’s  grandfather  being  the 
first  of  the  name  to  locate  in  Harford  County. 
Samuel  Dever,  father  of  our  subject,  was  a black- 
smith by  trade,  and  in  addition  to  work  at  that 
occupation  he  also  carried  on  general  farming. 
He  died  on  what  is  now  the  Webster  place,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Nancy  Vandergrift  and  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family,  died  when 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  but  George  V.,  cf  this  once  large 
family,  alone  survives.  When  he  was  a boy  his 


educational  advantages  were  exceedingly  limited, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  acquired  was  gained 
principally  by  observation  and  experience.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  cultivate  a rented 
farm,  and  afterward  continued  as  a renter  until 
1837,  when  he  purchased  his  present  property.  Ad- 
vancing years,  with  attendant  infirmities,  prevent 
him  from  engaging  in  manual  labor,  as  in  former 
days;  but  he  still  takes  an  interest  in  farm  work 
and  his  happiest  hours  are  spent  in  noting  the 
improvements  and  cultivation  of  the  old  home 
place. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Dever  took  place  in 
1S4S,  when  Margaret  Forsyth  became  his  wife. 
She  died,  and  all  of  their  family,  comprising  eight 
children,  have  also  passed  away.  His  second 
wife,  Mary  Arnold,  was  a descendant  of  an  old 
family  of  Harford  County  and  was  a daughter  of 
Henry  Arnold,  who  lived  near  Aberdeen.  The 
nine  children  that  came  to  their  home  were  named 
as  follows:  Ella  and  Edwin,  now  deceased;  Car- 

rie; Benjamin,  who  carries  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  is  an  energetic,  successful  farmer;  Mamie; 
David,  who  is  also  at  home;  Charles  and  Hattie, 
who  are  twins;  and  Addie.  The  fa  mil}-  attend 
the  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


f<*5  AMUEL  M.  LEE  was  formerly  well  known 
as  a practical  and  successful  agriculturist 
of  Harford  County  in  District  No.  3,  but 
has  now  ceased  active  labor.  He  was  born  here 
in  1S14,  the  son  of  William  D.  and  Anna  (Wil- 
son) Lee.  His  grandfather,  Parker  H.,  who 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  colonial  army 
during  the  Revolution,  was  a son  of  Samuel,  and 
a grandson  of  James  Lee,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England,  about  1600,  being  sent  here  as 
the  representative  of  an  English  company.  Capt. 
William  D.  Lee,  who  served  as  an  officer  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  War  of  1812,  engaged  in 
farming  on  the  old  Lee  homestead  and  there  he 
died  in  iSaS,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  He- 
arn! his  wife  were  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
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but  the  only  survivors  are  Samuel  M.,  John, 
Lycurgus  and  Priscilla.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  widowed  mother  reared  her  children, 
training  them  for  useful  positions  in  the  business 
and  social  world;  in  return  for  her  care  and  af- 
fection, they  tenderly  ministered  to  her  in  her  de- 
clining years  and  made  happy  her  last  days  by 
their  attention.  She  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  in  the  family  cemetery. 

When  our  subject  was  a boy  of  fourteen,  his 
father  died,  and  afterwards  he  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  home  place,  with  its  eight 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Though  so  young  he 
proved  industrious,  efficient  and  reliable,  and 
soon  had  in  charge  the  entire  management  of  the 
property.  As  a farmer  he  was  active  and  ener- 
getic, always  anxious  to  do  all  within  his  power 
for  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests  and 
those  of  others.  Of  late  years  he  has  not  done 
so  much  as  in  his  younger  days,  for  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  render  manual  labor  impossible; 
however,  he  continues  to  be  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  place  and  in  all  new  improvements. 
Though  not  desirous  of  taking  part  in  public  af- 
fairs, he  has  always  been  a man  of  firm  convic- 
tions in  politics,  uniformly  supporting  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  1S44  he  married  Miss  Cassandra 
Gover,  who  died  June  8,  1867.  Their  family 
consisted  ok  six  children,  Priscilla,  Lydia,  Cas- 
sandra, Laura,  William  and  Fannie. 


ICHOLAS  N.  NOCK,  whose  devotion  to 
his  duties  of  citizenship  and  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community  with  which 
he  is  connected  have  made  him  one  of  the  valued 
residents  of  Harford  County,  is  engaged  in 
journalistic  pursuits  in  Bel  Air.  Lie  was  born  in 
Accomac  County,  Va.,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1846. 
His  grandfather,  Littleton  Nock,  was  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  America 
took  up  his  residence  in  Virginia.  The  father. 


also  named  Littleton,  was  a native  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  a man  of  much  prominence  in  the 
locality  where  he  made  his  home.  Lie  was  a 
ship  owner,  and  also  had  extensive  property 
interests,  but  he  died  during  the  early  childhood 
of  our  subject.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Susan  Dix,  was  a member  of  the  promi- 
nent Virginia  family  of  that  name.  They  had 
three  sons:  Nicholas  N. ; Littleton  H. , who  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  insurance 
business  in  southern  Maryland;  and  John  W. , a 
farmer  and  carriage  manufacturer  at  Crisfield, 
Md. 

Mr.  Nock,  whose  name  introduces  this  review, 
came  to  Maryland  in  early  life,  and  obtained  his 
education  in  private  schools  at  Snow  Hill;  and  at 
Buckingham  Academy.  Before  attaining  his 
majority  he  responded  to  the  call  of  his  country 
and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  in  Coles’  Mary- 
land Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  out  as  first 
sergeant  of  Company  E.  On  many  a southern 
battlefield  he  displayed  his  loyalty  to  the  old 
flag  and  the  cause  it  represented.  He  was  with 
General  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.,  and 
had  many  narrow  escapes,  at  one  time  having 
his  horse  shot  from  under  him. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  country  no 
longer  needed  his  services,  he  returned  to  Mary- 
land and  engaged  in  journalistic  -work,  being 
employed  on  several  papers  in  Baltimore.  In 
1881  he  came  to  Bel  Air  and  established  the 
Times , the  only  Republican  paper  in  the  county. 
Helias  made  it  one  of  the  leading  weekly  jour- 
nals in  the  state  and  receives  a liberal  patronage. 
He  is  a forceful  writer,  handling  fairly  and 
squarely  all  the  public  issues,  and  his  editorials 
are  both  instructive  and  interesting.  Through 
the  columns  of  his  paper  he  also  supports  all 
measures  calculated  to  prove  of  public  benefit  and 
upholds  every  interest  tending  to  uplift  humanity. 
He  is  a pronounced  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause,  active  in  its  work,  and  is  now  president 
of  the  County  Temperance  Alliance,  and  vice- 
president  of  State  Temperance  Alliance.  He  is 
treasurer  of  the  Harford  Historical  and  also  of 
the  State  Editorial  Association,  and  is  a recog- 
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nized  leader  in  Republican  circles.  A man  of 
broad  general  culture,  be  exerts  a wide  influence 
in  behalf  of  education  and  all  that  will  advance 
the  general  knowledge.  He  has  left  the  impress 
of  his  individuality  upon  his  adopted  county  and 
is  well  numbered  among  its  prominent  citizens. 

Mr.  Nock  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Gamma  Long,  a member  of  a prominent  old  Vir- 
ginian family,  and  they  have  three  children, 
John  Dix,  Alan  Page  and  Ivan  Finney. 


OHN  B.  GARRISON  stands  among  the 
foremost  of  the  progressive,  enlightened  and 
enterprising  farmers  who  have  assisted  in 
rebuilding  the  fortunes  of  Harford  County  since 
the  war.  Doubtless  few  men  within  the  past  few 
decades  have  done  more  for  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  District  No.  4 than 
has  he.  His  farm,  which  is  situated  near  Taylor 
postoffice,  is  one  of  the  best  managed  for  miles 
around  and  is  devoted  both  to  raising  cereals 
and  to  the  dairy  business.  Upon  it  may  be 
noticed  an  excellent  class  of  buildings  and  all  the 
improvements  of  a first  class  estate. 

Upon  the  farm  where  he  now  resides  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  was  born  October  7,  1S49,  he 
and  his  sister,  Mar)*  A.,  being  the  only  children 
of  James  B.  and  Mary  E.  (Carman)  Garrison. 
The  family  is  an  old  one  in  this  county.  His 
great-grandfather,  Cornelius  Garrison,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  and  from  there  removed  to  Mary- 
land, establishing  his  home  in  Harford  County. 
The  date  of  his  arrival  on  the  family  homestead 
was  November  15,  1776,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  property  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
some  member  of  the  family.  Four  generations  in 
turn  have  tilled  the  soil  of  its  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  and  have  left  the  imprint  of  their 
energy  in  various  valuable  improvements.  Our 
subject’s  grandfather,  John  Garrison,  was  born 
on  this  place  and  here  spent  his  entire  life,  except 
that  period  when  he  was  serving  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  married  Mary  Birmingham,  a native 


of  Harford  County,  and  daughter  of  an  English- 
man, who  crossed  the  Atlantic  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  District 
No.  4,  this  county.  Thereafter  he  engaged  m 
farm  work,  becoming  well-to-do  and  prominent. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  married  Anna  P.  Curry,  of  District  No.  4, 
daughter  of  John  B.  Curry,  Jr.,  a merchant  at 
Upper  Cross  Roads,  and  granddaughter  of  John 
Ik  Curry,  a farmer  of  this  county.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison  are  named  as  follows: 
Philip  M.  (deceased),  William  M.,  Sannie  S., 
Alfred  S.,  Frank  B.,  Elsie  (deceased),  Ernest  B. 
and  Mary  A.  While  Mr.  Garrison  is  not  active 
in  politics,  he  is  well  informed  upon  public  ques- 
tions and  is  an  advocate  of  Republican  principles. 
He  attends  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Garrison  is  a member. 


f A.  DIETRICH.  The  family  represented 
by  this  well-known  citizen  of  District  No. 

1,  Harford  County,  was  founded  in  America 

by  his  father,  C.  Dietrich,  a native  of  France, 
who  crossed  the  ocean  and  established  his  home 
in  America  about  1830.  Unlike  many  who  seek 
a home  and  fortune  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world,  he  was  not  penniless,  but  brought  with 
him  a modest  competency  inherited  from  his 
parents,  who  were  well-to-do.  Added  to  this 
small  capital,  he  possessed  what  was  even  more 
important,  boundless  energy,  shrewd  judgment 
and  force  of  will.  With  a thorough  knowledge 
of  a money-making  business  at  his  finger-ends, 
and  an  energetic  temperament  as  a portion  of  his 
stock  in  trade,  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles,  and  was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Gross  & Dietrich.  He  rapidly  rose  in  fortune 
and  prominence,  and  in  time  becoming  identi- 
fied with  railroad  interests,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Dayton  & Michigan  Railroad. 

In  this  position,  as  in  all  others  that  he  occu- 
pied, he  was  characterized  by  a strong  mind,  a 
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determined  will  and  a firm  perseverance  that 
knew  no  defeat.  In  some  respects  lie  was  a man 
of  decided  and  indexible  traits  of  mind,  but  no 
man  questioned  his  honesty.  In  political  faith 
he  was  a Democrat  in  national  issues,  but  main- 
tained an  independent  attitude  in  local  affairs, 
voting  for  the  best  men,  without  regard  to  their 
political  connections.  His  participation  in  poli- 
tics was  confined  to  voting.  He  was  an  excellent 
representative  of  the  progressive  men  in  this, 
country  who  are  of  French  birth  or  parentage, 
and  who  retain  the  thrifty,  industrious  habits  of 
that  nationality.  When  a young  man  he  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
as  the  pressure  of  his  business  affairs  became 
greater,  he  had  little  time  to  participate  person- 
ally in  religious  enterprises  and  was  obliged  to 
limit  his  activities,  though  he  always  continued 
a generous  contributor.  In  1862  he  retired  from 
business,  after  a most  successful  career,  and  soon 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  several  years. 
Returning  to  this  country  in  186S,  he  purchased 
the  Harford  Furnace  property,  consisting  of  seven 
thousand  acres,  which  made  him  the  largest  land 
owner  of  Harford  County.  His  death  occurted 
in  1884.  He  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  who  died 
in  1892,  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  and  of 
that  number  seven  are  living,  the  others  besides 
our  subject  being  as  follows:  C.  W.,  whose 

home  is  near  Baltimore;  Dr.  Louise,  wife  of 
Charles  O’Leary,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Josephine, 
who  married  L.  A.  Dochez,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Mary,  wife  of  James  Walsh,  residing  at  Harford 
Furnace,  Md. ; Caroline,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Garesche, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Catherine,  wife  of  M.  O. 
Shriver,  of  Baltimore. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  public  schools 
for  a time.  Fie  had  the  advantage  of  foreign 
travel  and  study,  being  for  three  years  in  Paris 
and  for  a similar  period  in  Strassburg.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  1878.  he  spent  one 
year  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  after  which  he  came  to 
Harford  County  and  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father  for  five  years.  He  then  transferred  his 
attention  to  farming  and  the  packing  business,  in 
which  we  find  him  engaged  to-day.  In  politics 


he  is  independent.  He  is  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  has  acceptably  served  as  school 
commissioner  and  trustee.  In  religious  belief  he 
is  identified  with  the  Catholic  Church.  June  3, 
1891,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Caroline 
Farish,  daughter  of  Edward  F'arish,  member  of 
a prominent  old  family  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They 
are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Alexander, 
Mimika  and  Catherine. 


(J  NELSON  BLACK.  A large  number  of 

I farmers  of  Cecil  County  lead  such  quiet  and 
C£/  unobtrusive  lives  that  they  are  seldom 
heard  of  outside  of  their  own  county.  In  their 
own  community  they  are  doing  excellent  work, 
but  do  not  care  to  mingle  in  the  more  public 
activities  of  politics,  but  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  their  locality.  Such 
111911  deserve  more  mention  than  is  always  given 
them,  for  upon  their  efforts  depends  the  pros- 
perity of  the  county.  If  they  are  indifferent  and 
idle,  the  county  is  injured;  but  by  their  activity 
and  industry  the  progress  of  every  industry  and 
the  happiness  of  even-  resident  is  promoted.  We 
are  glad  to  here  present  one  of  these  capable 
farmers  in  the  person  of  J.  Nelson  Black,  of  Dis- 
trict No.  5.  He  is  prominent  in  social,  agri- 
cultural and  church  circles,  and  has  long  been 
identified  with  all  movements  of  importance  in 
this  part  of  the  county.  The  farm  which  he 
occupies  and  cultivates  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  district,  near  Principio  Furnace,  and 
is  one  of  the  best-improved  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  the  village  of  Charlestown, Cecil  Count)-,  our 
subject  was  born  April  15,  1851,  being  a son  of 
W.  W.  and  Catherine  P.  (Evans)  Black.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  the  same  house  as  he, 
was  engaged  as  proprietor  of  a store  in  Charles- 
town for  some  time,  but  deciding  to  become  a 
farmer  he  purchased  a place  some  miles  north- 
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west  of  the  village,  moving  there  two  years  later. 
This  continued  to  be  liis  home  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  January  4,  1S8S.  The  property 
then  fell  into  the  possession  of  our  subject  and  his 
brother,  William  W.  A Democrat  in  politics,  he 
always  voted  that  ticket,  but  took  no  further 
interest  in  public  matters.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  church  affairs  and  was  a Presbyterian  in 
belief.  Of  his  four  children  two  are  living,  J. 
Nelson  and  William  W.,  the  latter  being  a resi- 
dent of  Middletown,  Del.  The  wife  and  mother 
died  July  4,  1S97. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  begun  in  the 
common  schools.  In  1872  he  entered  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Pa.,  and  later 
took  a business  course  in  Crittenden’s  Com- 
mercial College,  Philadelphia.  Returning  to  the. 
home  farm  in  1S73,  he  has  since  engaged  in  culti- 
vating its  acres,  and  is  also  a dealer  in  a fertilizer. 
Politically  he  advocates  Democratic  principles, 
and  in  1SS4-S5  served  as  tax;  collector  of  District 
No.  5.  By  training  and  preference  he  is  a Pres- 
byterian, and  always  takes  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  that  denomination.  In  1S94  he  became 
a member  of  Union  Lodge  No.  41,  F.  & A.  M., 
at  Elkton.  His  marriage  took  place  June  17, 
1891,  and  united  him  with 'Mary  G.  Barnes, 
daughter  of  George  W.  Barnes,  a well-known 
resident  of  Carpenter’s  Point,  this  district.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Edith  C.  and 
Mary. 


vD 


RLANDO  W.  BENJAMIN.  Now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Mr.  Benjamin  has  attained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  community  where 
he  resides,  a fact  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
his  strong  principles,  his  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  ail  around  him,  and  his  good  judgment 
as  a business  man.  His  ancestors  were  numbered 
among  the  pioneers  of  Cecil  County,  to  whom 
great  honor  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
bore  hardships,  and  the  toils  which  they  under- 
went in  preparing  for  later  generations  a beautiful 


country  with  all  the  blessings  of  civilization.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  descendant  of  such 
ancestors  should  not  possess  the  qualities  which 
would  bring  him  a high  place  in  the  regard  ofliis 
fellow-men. 

Now  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Leslie,  Mr.  Benjamin  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead near  this  village,  February  18,  1852.  The 
family  has  been  connected  with  American  history 
since  colonial  days.  He  is  a great-grandson  of 
Joseph  Benjamin,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
England,  but  ran  away  from  home  in  order  to 
come  to  America,  and  here  took  a valiant  part 
with  the  patriots  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
Charlestown,  Cecil  County,  where  he  established 
a permanent  home,  his  son,  George,  was  born 
and  reared,  and  there  he  spent  his  life  as  a farmer. 
Joseph,  son  of  the  latter  and  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  but  when  very  young 
removed  to  the  place  now  occupied  by  our  subject, 
and  here  he  carried  on  general  farming.  In  ad- 
dition, he  took  a part  in  local  enterprises  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community.  During  the  war 
he  was  employed  as  a wagon  master.  For  fifteen 
years  he  held  the  office  of  magistrate.  The  in- 
dustry which  he  exhibited  met  with  its  reward 
and  he  became  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  ot 
the  district.  Not  only  so,  but  he  also  secured 
the  esteem  of  his  neighbors,  who  found  that  his 
Christianity  was  real  and  sincere,  for  in  his  daily 
actions  he  endeavored  to  live  faithful  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal. 
He  died  October  13,  1S95. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Mary  A. 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Jethro  Johnson,  a well- 
known  resident  of  District  No.  5,  Cecil  County. 
She  is  a most  estimable  lady,  beloved  by  all  who 
know  her.  Of  her  marriage  fourteen  children 
were  born,  and  of  these  the  following  survive: 
Charles  A.,  who  makes  his  home  at  Leslie; 
Emeline  A.,  wife  of  George  W.  Phillips,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Indiana,  Mrs.  A.J.  Kell}’,  of  Newark,  Del.; 
James  E.  W. , who  resides  at  Harper’s  Ferry; 
Orlando  W. ; Anna  S.,  who  married  W.  B.  Minor 
and  lives  in  Baltimore;  Zella  A.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  John  Whitehead  and  resides  in  Leslie;  Sarah, 
Mrs.  John  McNamara,  of  Zion,  Cecil  County; 
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Minnie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Walter  B.  Logan,  of 
Leslie;  and  Joseph,  residing  in  Baltimore.  In 
their  various  communities  the  sons  and  daughters 
are  highly  respected,  and  the  majority  of  them 
have  been  prospered  financially. 

The  years  of  our  subject’s  boyhood  were  passed 
on  the- home  farm  and  in  attendance  at  the  local 
schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  secured  employ- 
ment in  a woolen  factory,  where  he  learned  the 
trade.  Later  he  resumed  farming  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  1SS6.  He  then  built 
a store  building  in  Leslie,  purchased  a stock  of 
goods  and  embarked  in  general  merchandising. 
This  enterprise  he  has  since  conducted  with  fair 
success,  in  addition  to  which  he  owns  a farm  and 
superintends  its  management.  He  has  offici- 
ated as  a trustee  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  politically  is  a stanch  Republican, 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  political  issues 
of  the  age. 


ENRY  WOOLSEY.  One  of  the  many  pleas- 
ing characteristics  of  the  people  of  Maryland 
is  their  loving  remembrance  of  the  dead. 
Those  who  once  were  in  their  midst,  assisting  in 
the  development  of  business,  professional  or  agri- 
cultural interests,  but  who  have  passed  away  from 
the  scenes  of  former  usefulness,  are  not  forgotten, 
but  cherished  with  an  affection  that  years  do  not 
weaken  or  age  dim.  It  has  been  a long  time 
since  Mr.  Woolsey  departed  this  life,  for  his  death 
occurred  in  1867.  To  the  present  generation  he 
is  known  only  by  name,  but  those  of  his  former 
associates  who  survive  dwell  often  in  thought  and 
conversation  upon  the  many  kindly  deeds  that 
gave  character  to  his  career. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Woolsey  covered  a period  very 
important  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  was  born,  in  1787,  the  country  had  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  protracted  war 
with  England;  when  he  died,  the  people  were 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  born  on  a farm  near  Bel  Air,  to  which 
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place  his  father,  Joseph,  had  removed  from  New 
Jersey,  establishing  his  permanent  home  there. 
The  latter  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution  and  a 
man  who  cherished  the  deepest  love  for  his 
country. 

During  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  advantages  were  few,  especially  in  an 
educational  way.  Mr.  Woolsey  had  very  limited 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education,  but  lie 
was  an  observing,  thoughtful  man  and  gained  a 
broad  fund  of  knowledge  most  helpfful  to  him  in 
life's  activities.  He  continued  to  reside  on  the 
old  homestead  m District  No.  3,  cultivating  its 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  acquiring  a com- 
petency through  industry  and  honesty.  On  this 
place  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  By  his 
marriage  to  Rebecca  Cochron,  who  died  in  1877, 
he  had  ten  children,  namely:  Catherine,  Sophia. 
Jason  M.,  William,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  James, 
Harriet,  Sarah  and  Rebecca.  The  sons  William 
and  Jason  purchased  the  old  Hall's  Rich  Neck 
farm  about  1S45,  and  on  that  place  remained  until 
their  death,  cultivating  the  three  hundred  acres 
that  constituted  the  estate.  Here  the  youngest 
daughter,  Rebecca,  makes  her  home.  Of  the  once 
large  family  she  alone  survives.  In  memory  of 
her  parents,  and  with  a spirit  of  filial  devotion  to 
them,  she  gives  these  facts  for  publication  in  a 
volume  containing  a record  of  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  many  prominent  men  of  Harford  and  Cecil- 
Counties. 

■ 


Q ARRETT  B.  MOORE,  the  owner  of  a well-im- 
I proved  farm  in  District  No.  3,  Harford  Coun- 
(B/  ty,  was  born  near  Bel  Air  in  1837.  Thefamily 
is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  founded  in  Maryland 
by  his  grandfather,  Alexander,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, who  came  to  America  and  settled  near 
Fallston,  Harford  County,  where  he  devoted  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
farm.  The  father  of  our  subject,  James  Moore, 
was  born  October  30,  1801,  and  in  youth  learned 
the  trade  of  a carpenter,  which  he  followed 
throughout  much  of  his  life,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  cultivation  of  a farm.  By  his  marriage  to 
Johanna  Bocklin,  he  had  four  sons,  named  as  fol- 
lows: Elijah,  now  a resident  of  Bel  Air;  Jarrett 
15  ; Van  Buren  and  James,  deceased. 

In  the  schools  of  Bel  Air  and  Johnson’s  private 
school,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  given  fair 
educational  advantages.  When  he  was  eighteen 
he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  at 
which  he  worked  under  his  father’s  supervision. 
He  soon  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  familiarity  with  all  its  details.  His 
work  being  done  with  painstaking  care,  he  be- 
came known  as  an  honest,  reliable  and  efficient 
workman.  However,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
he  abandoned  the  occupation  and  bought  a part 
of  the  Stony  Ridge  farm,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. This  place  is  not  a large  one,  consisting 
of  only  about  fifty-nine  acres,  but  the  land  has 
been  placed  under  such  excellent  cultivation  that 
the  results  are  very  gratifying,  and  the  amount 
of  grain  raised  compares  favorably  with  farms 
much  larger.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
place  is  the  raising  of  tomatoes  for  canning. 

In  1865  Mr.  Moore  married  .Sarah  Cole,  who 
was  born  near  Aberdeen,  and  is  a daughter  of 
James  Cole.  They  have  three  children,  all  sons, 
namely;  Archer,  who  resides  at  Aberdeen;  Harry 
and  Charles  G.,  both  at  home.  The  two  latter 
are  identified  v’ith  the  Junior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics.  The  family  attend  Smith’s  Chapel 
and  are  active  workers  in  the  interests  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ruU 


VJjRS.  MARGARET  L.  WHITEFORD. 
V From  the  biography  of  every  one  may  be 
0 gleaned  some  lessons  of  genuine  worth,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet L.  Wliiteford,  who  is  an  intelligent  lady  and 
a native  of  the  district  and  county  in  which  she  is 
now  living.  She  is  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
E.  Whiteford  and  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  (Slade)  Streett,  all  of  whom  were  born 
and  reared  in  Harford  County.  To  Mrs.  White- 


ford’s  parents  were  born  three  children,  Geraldine, 
deceased:  Margaret  L. , Mrs.  Whiteford;  and 
James  P.  Mr.  Streett  was  first  married,  however, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Miles,  a native  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  to  them  were  born  four  children: 
Ann  R.;  Martha  J.  and  John  J.,  deceased;  and 
Cordelia.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Whiteford  was  Col.  John  Streett,  a native  and 
farmer -of  Harford  County,  from  which  section  he 
enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  colonial  army  during 
the  Revolution.  Harford  County  was  the  birth- 
place of  James  Streett  also,  and  there  he,  like  his 
immediate  progenitor,  was  engaged  in  tilling  the 
soil,  in  which  occupation  he  was  quite  successful. 
He  showed  his  love  for  his  native  land  by  enlist- 
ing as  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  and  through- 
out life  upheld  her  laws  and  institutions  by  even- 
means  in  his  power. 

The  early  life  of  Mrs.  Whiteford  was  spent  at 
the  rural  home  of  the  family  in  this  count}-,  and 
until  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  an 
attendant  of  the  district  schools  near  by.  She 
was  then  placed  in  McDermott  school,  a private 
institution  of  Baltimore,  where  she  completed  her 
education  three  years  later.  After  remaining  at 
home  with  her  parents  for  two  years,  she  was 
united  in  marriage  with  William  E.  White- 
ford and  they  immediately  afterward  established 
a home  of  their  own.  In  course  of  time  three 
children  were  born  to  them:  James  S.,  deceased; 
Mary  E.  and  William  M.  The  daughter,  Mary 
E. , is  the  wife  of  Harry  W.  Baldwin,  a native  of 
Baltimore  County,  and  they  have  two  interesting 
children,  H.  Streett  and  Margaret. 

William  E.  Whiteford  was  the  eldest  of  a family 
of  seven  children  born  to  his  parents  and  his  early 
life  was  spent  in  the  various  duties  of  farm  life, 
for  his  father  was  a successful  tiller  of  the  soil. 
After  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  the  common 
schools  afforded,  he  was  for  two  years  an  attend- 
ant of  the  school  at  Uniontown,  Md.,  where  he 
made  rapid  advancement  in  his  studies  and  ac- 
quired an  excellent  education.  Upon  commenc- 
ing the  battle  of  life  it  was  as  a tiller  of  the  soil 
and  this  occupation  he  pursued  with  marked  suc- 
cess all  his  life.  He  was  possessed  of  business 
ability  of  a high  order  and  all  his  efforts  were 
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crowned  with  success  and  a competency  secured 
for  himself  and  family,  which  was  the  result  of 
his  own  unaided  efforts.  His  attention  was  not 
wholly  confined  to  business,  however,  for  he  found 
time  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  his  county,  and  in  the  fall  of  1SS1 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  sheriff  by 
the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  had  always  been 
an  ardent  supporter.  He  discharged  his  duties 
for  two  years  with  marked  ability,  and  for  two 
years  also  held  the  position  of  tax  collector  of 
District  No.  4. 

Mr.  Whiteford  was  always  of  a genial,  social 
disposition  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  fraternities.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  1894,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  he  was 
called  from  this  life,  having  for  many  years  been 
an  earnest  and  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  and  one  of  its  trustees.  Mrs.  White- 
ford  and  her  children  are  also  members  of  that 
church.  Her  son,  William  M.,  who  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  gentleman,  makes  his 
home  with  her  and  oversees  the  home  farm.  He 
is  unmarried. 


-tAxe,  - 


ffiOSHUA  R.  GREEN,  deceased,  was  for 
I many  years  a successful  farmer  and  dairy  - 
(2/  man  of  Harford  County,  where  he  owned  a 
well-improved  estate  in  District  No.  4.  A native 
of  Baltimore  County,  born  in  1829,  he  was  reared 
upon  a farm  and  on  reaching  mature  years 
naturally  adopted  for  his  occupation  the  calling 
with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  That  he  did 
not  make  a mistake  in  his  choice  of  a vocation 
the  subsequent  years  proved.  As  time  passed 
by,  he  added  to  his  possessions  until  he  became 
the  owner  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres,  all 
lying  in  Harford  County,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  in  Baltimore  County.  This  land  he 
brought  under  cultivation,  raising  upon  it  the 
various  cereals  to  which  the  soil  was  adapted. 
He  also  gave  some  attention  to  the  raising  of 


cattle  and  always  kept  on  his  place  forty  or  more 
head  of  Jersey  cows.  Through  his  ability  as  a 
financier  he  was  enabled  to  secure  success  in 
farming  and  the  dairy  business,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in 
the  district.  His  contributions  to  charitable  and 
religious  enterprises  were  always  generous,  for 
his  was  a liberal  and  large-hearted  nature.  In 
the  Chestnut  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  of  Balti- 
more County  lie  officiated  as  an  elder  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  When  a young  man  he  en- 
listed under  the  standard  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  never  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  that  organization.  O11  the  farm 
where  so  many  useful  years  had  been  passed,  he 
died  May  1,  1S92,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 

Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Green,  widow  of  the  late  Joshua 
R.  Green,  was  born  and  reared  on  a farm  in 
Baltimore  County,  whither  her  parents,  Moses 
and  Sarah  (Gemmill)  Rankin,  had  removed  from 
their  native  county  of  York,  Pa.  She  was  next 
to  the  youngest  of  five  children,  of  whom  the 
others  were  named  as  follows:  Samuel,  now  a 
large  land  owner  and  retired  business  man  of 
Baltimore;  Dr,  Robert  G.,  a noted  physician  of 
Baltimore;  Margaret  A.  and  Hannah  J. , both 
deceased.  The  Rankin  and  Gemmill  families 
were  prominent  in  York  County  and  were  farm- 
ers as  far  back  as  the  genealogy  has  been 
traced'.  Sarah  Rankin  remained  in  the  home  of 
her  parents  until  she  went  to  the  one  prepared 
for  her  by  her  husband.  She  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  she  became  the  wife  cf  Mr. 
Green.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  viz.: 
Moses  I.,  who  is  unmarried  and  resides  with  his 
mother;  Dr.  John  S.,  a successful  physician 
practicing  at  Long  Green,  Baltimore  County; 
Mollie  E.,  who  married  Rev.  A..  L.  Hyde,  of 
Slate  Ridge,  Pa.,  and  died  September  2,  1896, 
aged  thirty-eight  years,  leaving  two  children, 
Rosa  and  Hazen;  Sallie  R.,  who  married  Rev. 
R.  L.  Clark,  of  Center,  Pa.,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Robert;  Robert  C.,  who  runs  the  home 
place:  L.  May  and  Joshua  R.,  the  latter  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1899,  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  The  large  farm 
that  Mrs.  Green  inherited  011  the  death  of  her 
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husband  she  has  since  managed,  but  the  work  of 
cultivation  is  carried  on  by  her  sons.  She  is  a 
huiv  of  Christian  character,  an  earnest  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  kind  and  true 
in  every  relation  of  life. 


_s<_  j,  j>g 
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AMES  W.  McNABB.  It  being  generally 
believed  that  heredity  has  much  to  do  with 
Q)  the  formation  of  character,  and  that  our  lives 
are  stimulated  by  the  immediate  or  indirect  in- 
fluence of  our  ancestors,  a short  resume  of  the 
ancestral  history  of  the  McNabb  family  may  serve 
as  an  index  to  the  impulses  that  mark  the  daily 
lives  of  the  present  representatives.  The  first  of 
the  name  in  America  was  Thomas  McNabb,  a 
sturdy  Scotchman,  whose  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  his  beloved  native  land  cost  him  dear.  Owing 
to  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  in  1716,  he 
was  banished . from  the  country,  and  came,  a 
prisoner,  to  America,  on  the  then  famous  ship, 
“Speedwell.”  He  settled  in  Harford  County, 
Md.,  and  in  1740  acquired  the  title  to  a tract  of 
land  lying  near  Prospect,  in  District  No.  5. 
During  the  Revolution  his  son,  James,  took  an 
active  part  as  a soldier  in  the  colonial  army, 
patiently  bearing  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
war,  in  the  hope  that  the  country  might  gain  free- 
dom from  England. 

Practically  the  same  characteristics  are  noticeable 
in  the  various  generations  of  the  family.  They 
have  been  honest  and  honorable,  interested  in 
public  affairs  and  leading  citizens  of  their  day, 
yet  never  seeking  political  honors.  In  physique, 
they  have  been  uniformly  stalwart,  rugged  and 
of  commanding  appearance.  For  generations  the 
male  representatives  have  been  six  feet  or  more 
in  height,  the  sole  exception,  so  far  as  known, 
being  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  less  than 
six  feet  tall.  His  father’s  four  brothers,  John, 
William,  James  and  Isaac,  all  stood  over  six  feet 
in  height;  all  are  deceased  but  the  father  of  our 
subject.  The  latter,  David  G.,  who  was  born  on 


the  old  homestead  in  1S20,  has  been  a wheelwright 
and  farmer,  but  is  now  living  somewhat  retired 
from  business  cares.  His  home  is  still  on  the 
place  where  he  was  born  and  which  is  called  Mac- 
ton,  in  honor  of  the  family.  His  wife,  Nancy 
Martin,  who  was  born  in  Harford  County  and 
died  here  in  1S76,  was  a daughter  of  Luther  Mar- 
tin, a German,  who  came  to  America  in  1S05. 

The  oldest  son  of  David  G.  and  Nancy  McNabb 
is  Hon.  Joseph  Martin  McNabb,  who  was  born 
on  the  homestead  at  Macton,  October  iS,  1S47, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  Harford  Central 
Academy.  He  began  active  life  as  a school 
teacher,  after  which  he  held  the  office  of  county 
surveyor  for  a number  of  years,  meantime  reading 
law.  In  1874  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
gan in  professional  practice  at  Bel  Air  and  Mac- 
ton,  in  both  of  which  places  he  still  has  offices. 
He  is  an  able  advocate  and  counselor,  and  justly 
ranks  high  in  the  legal  fraternity.  As  a Demo- 
crat, he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
count}-,  and  upon  his  party  ticket  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  county  in  the  legislature  in  1S84 
and  1SS6.  In  religious  connections  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Savin,  he  has  one 
son,  now  a student  at  St.  John’s  College,  An- 
napolis. 

The  other  brother  of  our  subject  is  Luther  H., 
a merchant  at  Macton  and  also  a justice  of  the 
peace;  and  the  sister  is  Anna  M.,  wife  of  William 
Stamp,  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  the  family  home  in  District 
No.  5,  February  25,  1S50.  He  spent  his  early 
years  on  the  farm  and  in  attendance  at  public 
schools  and  Harford  Central  Academy.  On  the 
completion  of  his  literary  education,  he  taught 
school  for  a time,  meanwhile  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  law,  which  he  carried  on 
under  the  preceptorship  of  the  late  Col.  E.  PI. 
Webster.  In  1876  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  the  same  year  became  surveyor  of  the  county. 
For  four  years  he  was  counsel  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional duties,  he  takes  an  active  part  in  agricul- 
tural affairs,  and  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Harford  County  Agricultural  Society  since 
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1890.  He  makes  his  home  at  Prospect,  net  far 
from  his  birthplace,  and  has  an  office  there,  as 
well  as  in  Bel  Air. 

The  first  wife  of  our  subject  was  Laura,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  P.  Thomas.  Some  time 
after  her  death  he  was  united  with  Hannah  J. 
Scarboro,  daughter  of  a leading  farmer  and  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Harford  family.  They  have  one 
child,  David  Paul.  In  religious  belief  they  are 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  has  been  prominent  as  an  official  and 
as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  A man 
of  recognized  professional  ability,  liberal  ideas  and 
keen  intellect,  always  looking  forward  into  the 
future  for  a broader  evolution  and  wider  knowl- 
edge, he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens  of  Harford  County. 


~ ~“**44  Cisll  44** > 

j ERMAN  W.  HANSON  has  spent  almost  his 
31  entire  life  in  District  No.  i,  Harford  Coun- 
j ty.  He  was  Dorn  where  he  now  resides, 
January  30,  1859,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  principal  eanners  and  packers  of  this  locality. 
The  place  which  he  owns  and  occupies,  situated 
near  Magnolia  station,  consists  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  and  is  planted  principally 
to  tomatoes.  The  annual  yield  of  this  vegetable 
amounts  to  about  thirty-two  thousand  bushels 
and  he  purchases  about  as  much  more  from  his 
neighbors,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  sell  each  year 
about  seventeen  thousand  cases.  He  has  made 
a science  of  his  chosen  occupation,  and  his  suc- 
cess has  encouraged  others  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness, thus  tending  towards  the  enlargement  of 
the  industries  of  the  count)’  and  the  development 
of  its  material  resources. 

For  several  successive  generations  our  subject’s 
forefathers-  were  seafaring  men.  His  father, 
Thomas  Hanson,  was  born  in  Holland  and  was  a 
sailor  by  occupation.  Coming  to  America  in 
early  manhood,  he  settled  in  Baltimore,  and  from 
there  sailed  upon  the  high  seas.  Later  , however, 
he  retired  from  that  occupation,  and  purchasing  a 
farm  in  District  No.  1,  Harford  County,  stocked 


it  with  cattle  and  carried  on  a dairy  business  in 
Baltimore.  He  continued  in  that  occupation  un- 
til about  six  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred November  20,  1SS7,  at  Seneca  Pudge  farm. 
His  wife,  who  passed  away  February  22,  1S95, 
was  Sophia  Gunther,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Gunther,  who  was  born  in  Germany.  They  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  but  only  three  are 
now  living,  our  subject  and  his  two  sisters,  Dena, 
Mrs.  William  Maloney;  and  Lucy,  Mrs.  Fred 
Lantz,  both  of  whom  reside  in  District  No.  1. 

I11  the  Lutheran  parochial  sehoois  of  Baltimore 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  obtained  his  literary 
education.  He  was  prepared  for  a business  life 
by  a course  of  study  in  Bryant  Stratton’s 
Business  College.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  be- 
gan to  carry  on  the  dairy  business  in  Baltimore 
that  was  owned  by  liis  father,  but  after  a short 
time  in  that  employment  he  took  a clerkship  in 
the  city.  In  1881  he  came  to  Harford  County 
and  has  since  engaged  in  farming  and  the  canning 
business.  His  attention  is  given  closely  to  his 
business  affairs,  and  he  has  little  tinre  or  inclina- 
tion to  enter  public  life.  Aside  from  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket  he  takes  no  part  in  elections. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  taking 
an  active  interest  in  all  its  work  and  having 
served  as  its  president.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics. 
November  4,  1881,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Emelie,  daughter  of  Frederick  Emmord,  of 
this  district.  Eight  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  and  of  these  five  are  living,  Amelia,  Ada, 
Irene,  Ruth  and  Emmord. 


LLEN  HOFFMAN,  who  was  one  of  the 
f j heroes  of  the  late  war  that  valiantly  aided  in 
I 1 the  preservation  of  the  Union  when  rebellion 
would  have  overthrown  it,  was  born  in  Waterloo, 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1846.  His 
ancestors,  natives  of  Switzerland,  left  that  coun- 
try during  the  time  of  war  and  sought  a home  in 
Pennsylvania.  John  Hoffman,  father  of  our  sub- 
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ject,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  removed 
to  Waterloo,  Canada,  where  he  became  a man  of 
much  local  prominence,  serving  as  mayor  of  the 
city  and  as  magistrate.  He  died  in  1S78 

Allen  Hoffman  was  pursuing  his  education  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. , at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
though  a boy  of  only  sixteen  years  he  left  school 
and  joined  the  Seventy-sixth  New  A’ork  Infantry, 
participating  in  the  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valle}-,  where  for  meritorous  conduct  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  At  the 
explosion  of  the  mine  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
July  30,  1864,  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Annapolis,  where,  on 
account  of  his  injuries,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. He  started  for  his  home  in  Canada, 
but  was  unable  to  travel,  and  for  some  time  re- 
mained M.  A.berdeen,  Harford  County,  Md.  Be- 
coming deeply  interested  in  the  place  and  its 
people,  he  afterwards  located  here,  where  for  a 
time  he  was  engaged  with  George  Walker  in 
dealing  in  general  merchandise.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  Edgewood,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, where  he  conducted  a hotel  and  was  also 
engaged  in  the  canning  business.  In  his  busi- 
ness undertakings  there  he  met  with  excellent 
success,  and  accumulated  a handsome  capital. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hoffman  removed  to  Bel  Air, 
where  he  engaged  in  loaning  money  and  did  an 
extensive  business  as  a broker  in  canned  goods, 
besides  carrying  on  a fire  and  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. He  was  also  a director  of  the  Harford 
National  Bank  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  was  the  promoter  of  many  other  enterprises 
which  materially  advanced  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  city.  He  erected  one  of  the  finest 
residences  in  Bel  Air  and  was  accounted  a wealthy 
citizen,  but  in  his  last  years  lost  heavily  by  sign- 
ing bonds  for  others.  He  was  a man  of  excellent 
business  and  executive  ability,  reliable  in  all 
transactions,  and  his  methods  were  above  ques- 
tion. 

In  Harford  County,  in  1877,  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sallie  R.  Sheridan, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  C.  Sheridan,  and  a 
representative  of  a prominent  family  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  Mr.  Hoffman  never  fully  re- 


covered from  the  wounds  sustained  in  the  war, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  worry  and  trouble 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  money,  terminated  his 
life.  He  passed  away  January  26,  1897.  He 
was  a prominent  Mason,  holding  membership  in 
Alt.  Ararat  Lodge  of  Bel  Air,  and  his  upright 
and  honorable  life  exemplified  the  teachings  of 
that  noble  and  beneficent  fraternity. 

_> fWJ  . 

c43  <.  T~>-  4a-'"' 

M.  STREETT,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Harford  Democrat , is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished and  popular  citizens  of  Bel  Air. 
He  was  born  February  8,  1838,  and  belongs  to 
one  of  the  old  and  honored  families  *of  Maryland, 
his  ancestors  having  come  from  England  and 
located  here  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  founder  of  the  family  in  the  new  world  is  de- 
scribed in  the  court  records  of  1774  as  a planter 
residing  near  Deer  Creek  in  Upper  Harford.  Our 
subject’s  parents  were  A.  j.  and  Elizabeth  Streett, 
lifelong  residents  of  Harford  County,  while  his 
grandfather  was  Col.  John  Streett,  who  com- 
manded a regiment  of  Harford  Cavalry  in  the 
defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  for  the  thirteen 
succeeding  years  represented  Harford  County  in 
the  state  legislature. 

J.  M.  Streett,  of  this  review,  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  Sweet  Air  Academy  in  Baltimore 
County  and  then  completed  the  three  years’  course 
at  Princeton  University,  of  New  Jersey,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1S5S,  receiving  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  some  years  following.  After  leaving- 
school  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  late  Otho  Scott,  and  in  i860  was 
admitted  to  the  Harford  bar. 

In  i860  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Air. 
Streett  arid  Aliss  Juliet  E.  Cover,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  P.  Cover,  of  Balti- 
more. As  a representative  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Harford  County,  Mr.  Streett  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Alaryland  in  iS6y,  and  in 
1871  was  re-elected,  serving  with  distinction  for 
two  terms.  About  this  time  be  bought  the  Har- 
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ford  Democrat , and  In-  the  application  of  good 
business  methods  soon  succeeded  in  placing  it  on 
a firm  foundation.  By  continued  good  manage- 
ment, it  has  steadily  grown  in  usefulness  and 
popularity  and  to-day  probably  has  a larger  cir- 
culation than  any  newspaper  in  the  state  outside 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Five  years  ago  the 
Democratic  editors  of  Maryland  formed  a state 
editors’  association,  of  which  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident, a distinction  lie  continues  to  enjoy  by  virtue 
of  as  many  annual  re-elections.  Of  a large  brain 
and  kindly  heart,  he  is  interesting  and  instructive 
in  conversation,  courteous  and  genial  in  deport- 
ment, and  affable  and  agreeable  at  all  times.  He 
is  a fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  an  attractive  and 
correct  writer  and  a gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship 
and  large  information. 

^ ■ ...  ..  ■*%**|*  •%**¥*  ****£**£**¥*? — — ^ 
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OHN  H.  WHITE.  There  are  many  citizens 
of  Cecil  County  whose  unaided  exertions 
have  resulted  in  prosperity,  and  an  excellent 
representative  of  this  class  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
White.  The  business  of  which  he  is  in  charge 
has  been  built  up  by  his  industrious  application, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  North 
East.  In  addition  to  the  ownership  of  that  con- 
cern he  has  a neat  and  comfortable  home  and 
forty  acres  of  land,  carrying  on  farming  to  some 
extent.  His  energy  and  determination  have 
enabled  him  to  overcome  such  obstacles  as  he  lias 
met.  Early  years  of  labor  and  the  hardships  of 
army  life  during  the  late  war  combined  to 
develop  in  his  character  sturdy  traits  of  self- 
reliance,  which  lie  dormant  far  too  often. 

Mr.  White  represents  the  first  generation  of  the 
family  that  has  resided  in  Maryland,  those  before 
him  having  lived  in  Massachusetts,  to  which 
colony  the  first  settlers  came  from  England  and 
Scotland.  His  grandfather,  John  White,  was 
born  in  Berry,  Mass.,  and  the  father,  Silas,  was 
also  a native  of  the  same  locality,  the  latter  being 
a resident  of  Boston  throughout  his  entire  active 
life.  For  years  he  engaged  in  the  meat  business, 


but  his  leisure  hours  were  given  largely  to  music, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a fine  violin  player.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  held  some  town  offices,  to  which 
he  was  elected  upon  that  ticket.  Though  not 
identified  with  any  denomination,  he  usually  at- 
tended the  Congregational  Church.  He  married 
Maria  Hearndon,  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
whose’  brother,  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Hearndon, 
commanded  the  troops  that  captured  Jefferson 
Davis.  Our  subject  has  seen  the  $3,000  that 
was  paid  Colonel  Hearndon  for  the  capture. 

Silas  and  Maria  White  had  seven  children, 
named  as  follows:  Lorenzo,  of  Boston;  John  LI., 

who  was  born  in  Boston,  March  4,  1843;  Inez, 
widow  of  William  Hunt;  Henry,  whose  home  is 
in  Lynn,  Mass.;  Sidney,  of  Ohio;  Helen,  Mrs. 
Charles  Nichols;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bissell,  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained  in 
the  public  sehools  of  Woburn,  Mass.  It  was 
abruptly  terminated  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when, 
his  patriotic  spirit  having  been  fired  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
sought  for  and  secured  admission  into  the  army. 
A company  was  raised,  of  which  he  was  made 
first  sergeant,  but  when  the  men  were  mustered 
into  the  service  he  was  rejected  because  he  lacked 
a few  inches  of  the  regulation  height.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  daunt  him,  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  started  to  the  front  as  a drummer  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  infantry  pthe 
first  regiment  that  was  mustered  in  for  three 
years’  service.  With  the  others  of  the  com  pan  \- 
he  was  present  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg,  and  was  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  “Stonewall”  Jackson  when  that  illustrious 
general  was  shot.  He  was  also  at  Lookout 
Mountain  and  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  together  with 
many  other  smaller  engagements.  Three  times 
he  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  was  honora- 
bly discharged. 

Going  to  Philadelphia,  the  youthful  war  vet- 
eran sought  to  earn  a livelihood  in  business 
affairs.  He  entered  a shop  where  razor  strops 
and  morocco  goods  were  manufactured  and 
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learned  the  business  thoroughly,  after  which  lie 
was  made  foreman.  In  1S76  he  purchased  the 
business  and  moved  it  to  North  East,  where  he 
has  since  conducted  the  enterprise.  He  has  never 
cared  to  enter  politics  and  has  not  allied  himself 
with  any  party,  voting  for  the  man  whom  lie 
deems  best  qualified  for  the  office  in  question.  In 
religious  belief  he  is  an  Episcopalian.  In  1S72 
he  married  Catherine  E.  Birmingham,  member 
of  a family  that  long  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  morocco  goods  in  Philadelphia.  Five 
children  were  born  of  the  marriage,  of  whom 
one  is  deceased,  and  the  others  are  at  home: 
Herbert,  Irene,  Anne  and  Rlioda. 


WILLIAM  ENFIELD  is  one  of  those  men 
who  are  able  to  successfully  conduct  differ- 
ent enterprises  at  the  same  time.  His  in- 
terests are  varied  and  some  of  them  quite  impor- 
tant, involving  large  responsibility  and  entailing 
upon  him  considerable  work.  While  he  learned 
the  blacksmith’s  trade  in  youth,  he  followed  the 
occupation  a short  time  only,  having  turned  his 
attention  to  other  lines  of  labor.  To  farming  he 
has  given  some  attention,  and  in  addition  he  has 
engaged  in  the  milling  business  at  Cooper,  and 
for  some  time  has  also  been  the  proprietor  of  a 
general  store  building  in  that  village. 

Harford  County,  the  present  home  of  Mr.  En- 
field, is  also  his  birthplace.  He  was  born  July 
22,  1836,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Nancy  (Howlett) 
Enfield,  natives  respectively  of  York  County,  Pa., 
and  Harford  County,  Md.  The  family  of  which 
he  is  a member  consisted  of  eight  children,  name- 
ly. William,  of  this  sketch;  Eliza,  deceased; 
Mary;  Julia  A.  and  Nancy,  both  of  whom  are  dead; 
James;  John  S. , who  died  in  infancy;  and  John. 
The  paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many and  in  an  earl}'  day  came  to  America,  set- 
tling in  York  County,  Pa.  Jacob  Enfield  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Harford  County  in  18  n and 
early  became  familiar  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  for  some  years  when  a young  man  he  followed 
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the  milling  trade.  About  1845  retired  from 
that  business  and  purchased  a farm  in  Harford 
County,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  afterward 
gave  his  attention. 

When  a mere  boy  our  subject  became  familiar 
with  the  various  employments  of  farm  life  and 
assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  place.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and  by 
a steady  course  of  reading  he  has  kept  himself 
well  informed.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  be- 
gan to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  but  spent 
only  six  months  in  that  occupation,  it  being  un- 
congenial. His  marriage,  at  twenty-six  years, 
united  him  to  Tacy- A.  Weeks,  a native  of  this 
district.  Seven  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  namely:  Alice,  Elida,  Willametta,  Bertha, 
Estella,  Dora  (deceased)  and  Harry.  Alice  is 
the  wife  of  William  McNutt,  proprietor  of  a 
general  store  at  Berkley,  this  county.  Elida  is 
married  to  William  Cox,  a farmer  of  this  county. 
Willametta  is  the  wife  of  Nelson  Scarborough,  a 
farmer  of  this  district.  Bertha  is  a teacher  and 
has  successfully  followed  that  profession  about 
three  years.  - 

Harry,  the  only  son,  is  in  charge  of  the  home 
farm,  his  efficient  assistance  being  very  valuable 
in  the  management  of  the  property.  Mr.  En- 
field is  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  contributes  to  religious 
enterprises,  being  interested  particularly  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  a mem- 
ber. A Democrat  by  early  training  and  inclina- 
tions, he  has  continued  a firm  adherent  of  the  old 
party  and  takes  an  interest  in  local  politics. 


rw/ii  yfaV  jin  fcwyJ—v 


LISHA  ENGLAND  KIRK.  The  home- 
stead owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Kirk  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  within  the  limits 
of  Cecil  County  and  has  been  brought  to  a high 
state  of  cultivation  by  the  owner.  It  is  located 
in  District  No.  9,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  embellished  with  a substantial  resi- 
dence, flanked  by  a barn,  and  having  the  other 
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outbuildings  required  for  tlie  successful  prose- 
cution of  agriculture.  In  al!  its  appointments  the 
place  indicates  in  a marked  manner  the  hand  of 
thrift  and  industry.  While  general  farming  is 
the  main  occupation,  dairying  lias  also  been 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  with  fair  success. 

While  Mr.  Kirk  is  a native  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  born  there  February  28,  1819,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  an  old  Cecil  County  family.  His  grand- 
father, Levi,  and  father,  William  M.,  were  born 
in  District  No.  9,  and  were  farmers  by  occu- 
pation, the  latter,  in  addition,  having  a saw  and 
grist  mill  on  Big  Creek.  In  political  belief  he 
was  a Whig.  He  married  a daughter  of  Elisha 
England,  and  had  six  children,  but  Elisha  E.  is 
the  sole  survivor.  With  the  exception  of  a short 
time  spent  in  Chester  County,  he  continued  to 
reside  here  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1832.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  this 
place. 

The  educational  advantages  received  by  our 
subject  were  exceedingly  meager,  for  at  an  early 
age  he  was  obliged  to  become  self-supporting. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  made  his  home 
with  his  grandmother  Kirk,  who  carefully  trained 
him  for  a position  of  usefulness  in  the  world. 
When  nineteen  he  secured  work  as  an  agent  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  seven  years,  being  at  different  times 
freight  and  passenger  agent.  On  his  return  to 
Cecil  Count)’  he  took  charge  of  the  farm  owned 
by  his  grandmother,  and  after  her  death  he 
bought  the  place  from  the  other  heirs.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a Republican  and  takes  an  interest  in 
national  questions,  also  in  local  affairs.  Fre- 
quently he  has  been  called  to  serve  on  the  jury. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861,  he  enlisted  as  a member  of  Company  E, 
Parnell  Legion,  and  served  at  the  front  for  al- 
most two  years,  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. Among  the  most  important  engage- 
ments in  which  he  took  part  were  the  battles  of 
Rappahannock  and  Antietam  and  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  first-named 
engagement  his  nephew,  L-  K.  Brown,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  was  with  him,  was  wounded  by  the 
enemy  and  lost  a limb. 


Mr.  Kirk  married  Rebecca  Hannah,  daughter 
of  James  Hannah,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Eleven  children  were  born  of  the  union,  and  ot 
these  six  are  now  living,  as  follows:  Hattie, 

wife  of  John  Simpers:  James,  who  is  engaged  in 
mining  in  Mexico;  Harr)’,  Eugene  and  Walter, 
mining  engineers,  also  in  Mexico;  and  Martha, 
wife  of  Isborn  Brown.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  Isabelle  Taylor,  daughter  of 
James  Taylor,  of  District  No.  9,  Cecil  County. 
The  family  are  identified  with  the  Quaker  Church 
and  exemplify  in  their  lives  the  beautiful  teach- 
ings of  that  society.  The  high  principles  which 
have  characterized  Mr.  Kirk  throughout  his  life 
have  given  him  a good  reputation  as  a man  and 
a citizen,  while  his  intelligence  and  enterprising 
spirit  and  his  kindly  nature  give  him  a still 
higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 


(T  OHN  B.  GRAHAM.  From  a perusal  of  the 
| life  records  of  our  prominent  citizens  may  be 
gleaned  much  that  is  interesting  to  readers 
of  mature  years,  as  well  as  many  lessons  that  may 
serve  as  examples  to  the  young.  Mr.  Graham  is 
one  of  those  who  have  made  their  way  to  the 
front  in  his  special  line  of  trade.  While  during 
his  long  business  life  he  has  met  with  his  share 
of  reverses,  lie  has  not  grown  discouraged,  but 
has  worked  steadily  and  energetically  toward  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes.  It  is  worthy  of  especial 
mention  that,  on  the  site  where  he  now  engages 
in  business,  members  of  his  family  have  followed 
the  same  occupation  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  a record  perhaps  unequaled  by  any  other 
family  in  Cecil  County. 

In  Charlestown,  where  he  now  resides,  John  B. 
Graham  was  born  Septembers,  1822,  and  hisentire 
life  has  been  passed  at  his  present  home.  It  is 
thought  that  the  family  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
grandfather,  William  Graham,  was  born  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.,  but  removed  from  there  to  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  where  his  remaining  years  were 
spent.  The  father  of  our  subject,  Zachariali 
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Butcher  Graham,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  a 
short  distance  from  the  place  where  his  son  began 
his  earthly  career.  Like  his  father,  he  too  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a cabinet-maker  and  under- 
taker, and  being  very  handy  with  tools,  he  was 
kept  busy  at  work  in  his  shop.  In  the  possession 
of  our  subject  are  some  of  the  tools  used  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  but  they  are  so  different 
from  those  now  in  vogue  that  cabinet-makers  of 
to-day  cannot  tell  for  what  they  should  be  used. 
In  polities  Z.  B.  Graham  was  a Democrat.  He 
was  a leading  man  of  the  village  and  held  the 
office  of  magistrate  for  thirty  years.  By  all  who 
knew  him  he  was  highly  regarded.  Considering 
the  limited  advantages  he  had,  he  was  a well-in- 
formed man.  In  religious  belief  he  was  a Presby- 
terian, and  in  that  faith  he  passed  from  earth  in 
1S54.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Rebecca  Lewis,  was  a native  of  Charlestown, 
Cecil  Count}-,  and  died  in  1S48;  her  maternal 
ancestors,  the  Cunninghams,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  early  settlers  of  the  county,  and 
two  of  her  uncles  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  parental  family  consisted  of 
twelve  children,  and  of  these  three  are  living, 
namely:  John  B.,  the  subject  of  this  narrative; 
Charles,  whose  home  is  in  Baltimore;  and  La- 
fayette, a resident  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

When  our  subject  was  young  the  schools  were 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  instruction;  but  then,  as 
now,  one  who  was  studious  and  anxious  to  learn 
could  gain  considerable  knowledge,  no  matter 
how  discouraging  the  environments.  He  attend- 
ed the  neighboring  schools  and  from  the  text 
books  then  used  stored  in  his  mind  a valuable 
fund  of  information  for  future  use.  After  leaving 
school  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  a 
cabinet-maker  and  also  built  bridges  and  sailing 
seowS.  In  1854  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  which  he  has  since 
conducted,  besides  dealing  in  sand  and  clay,  sell- 
ing fish,  and  building  boats.  During  the  war,  in 
1864-65,  he  held  the  office  of  county  collector. 
He  keeps  well  posted  regarding  public  issues,  and 
favors  protection  of  home  industries.  Though 
not  a member  of  any  denomination,  he  inclines  to 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  his 
wife  is  identified.  In  addition  to  the  business  of 
which  he  is  sole  owner,  he  owns  considerable 
property  in  town  and  also  seventy  acres  of  farm- 
ing land.  Twice  married,  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Cooper,  bore  him  one  child,  John  C.,  who  is 
with  his  father.  His  second  wife  was  Caroline 
Richardson,  daughter  of  Henry  Richardson,  and 
member  of  an  old  family  of  the  county.  Two 
children  blessed  their  union,  namely:  Helen, 

wife  of  George  Matting,  of  Wilmington,  Del.; 
and  William  H.,  also  of  Wilmington. 


ON.  JOHN  S.  WIRT.  To  write  the  his- 
f)l  tory  of  Cecil  County  and  omit  the  name  of 
John  S.  Wirt  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  a 
man  of  rare  intelligence,  extended  information 
and  broad  culture,  with  clear  and  concise  opinions 
upon  all  important  questions,  one  whose  public 
life  of  usefulness  has  covered  all  his  years  since 
early  manhood,  and  one  whose  voice  has  been 
heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  almost  every 
public  issue.  As  the  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict in  the  state  senate,  he  secured  the  complete 
confidence  of  his  constituents  and  the  respect  of 
his  co-laborers  who,  like  himself,  were  striving  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Maryland. 
During  the  more  than  twenty  years  in  which  lie 
has  followed  the  profession  of  an  attorney-at-law, 
he  has  proved  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  most 
intricate  questions  and  grasp  the  often  overlooked 
technical  points  of  the  law. 

In  considering  the  life  of  a man  who  has  at- 
tained prominence,  it  is  always  appropriate  to 
dwell  upon  his  ancestry,  for  the  character  is 
moulded  by  the  influence  of  preceding  genera- 
tions. The  family  of  which  Mr.  Wirt  is  a mem- 
ber is  among  the  oldest  and  most  highly  respected 
of  Maryland.  ' His  great-grandfather,  Thomas 
Wirt,  was  a member  of  the  United  States  navy 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  stirring  events  of  that  day.  Next 
in  line  of  descent  was  Samuel,  born  on  Bohemia 
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Manor,  which  his  forefathers  had  assisted  in 
founding,  and  married  to  Franeina  Bayard,  a 
relative  of  Thomas  Bayard,  United  States  senator 
from  Delaware  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
public  men  of  the  age.  Dr.  John  W.  Wild,  fa- 
ther of  our  subject,  was  born  in  1S0S  on  Bohemia 
Manor,  and  was  quite  young  when  his  father 
died;  his  educational  advantages  were  excellent, 
and  he  was  a graduate  both  of  Delaware  College 
and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  However,  lie  never  entered  upon 
active  professional  work,  but  settled  upon  the 
old  homestead,  in  the  quiet  life  of  a farmer.  His 
death  occurred  in  1S55.  A portion  of  the  original 
tract  of  Bohemia  Manor  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Margaret  Savin  Biddle,  and  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Peregrine  Biddle  and  an  aunt  of  Hon. 
George  Biddle,  in  whose  sketch  will  be  found 
further  mention  of  the  Biddle  family.  She  was 
born  April  7,  1818,  and  died  February  15,  1896. 
Her  family  consisted  of  three  sons:  William 
Bayard,  John  S.,  and  Henry  Biddle,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  this  volume.  The  eldest  son, 
William  Bayard,  was  born  July  27,  1849,  grad- 
uated from  Washington  College  and  in  early  life 
went  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  clerk  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court.  He  continued  to  ad- 
vance until  he  was  chosen  chief  clerk  at  a very 
large  salary.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
connected  with  the  courts  in  Chicago  and  had  the 
confidence  of  the  entire  legal  fraternity  of  that 
city.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  many  other 
illustrious  men  were  numbered  among  his  warm 
personal  friends.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  4,  1896,  no  man  had  brighter  prospects 
than  he,  and  his  untimely  death  was  a public 
loss. 

A member  of  this  family,  so  main-  of  whose 
representatives  have  been  gifted  public  men,  John 
S.  Wirt  was  born  November  16,  1851,  at  the  old 
homestead  in  Cecil  County.  He  was  but  a child 
when  his  parents  left  the  old  estate  and  moved  to 
Elkton,  where  he  was  orphaned  by  his  father’s 
death  when  he  was  only  four  years  of  age.  He 
received  his  primary  education  in  the  Elkton 


Academy,  and  in  1S6S  entered  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  where  lie  graduated  four  years  later 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  carrying  off  the  highest 
honors  of  the  class.  In  1SS2  St.  John’s  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1874  he  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  standing  second  in  his  class,  and 
with  a general  average  of  ninety-nine  and  one- 
half.  For  three  years  after  graduation  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  Baltimore,  in  partnership 
with  Gen.  L.  A.  Wilmer,  but  in  1S7S  he  accepted 
a position  in  Chicago,  where  he  would  doubtless 
have  remained  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Henry  Biddle,  in  1SS1.  This  ne- 
cessitated his  return  to  Elkton  to  look  after  the 
business  interests  that  his  brother  had  previously 
managed.  Here  he  at  once  commenced  profes- 
sional practice.  His  advent  into  the  political 
world  was  unsolicited  by  him.  In  1SS4  he  was 
a delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Chicago  and  was  a strong  supporter  of  Grover 
Cleveland  throughout  the  entire  convention,  be- 
ing one  of  six  of  the  Maryland  delegates  that 
supported  him  on  every  ballot.  In  1S92  he  was 
a delegate-at-large  to  the  national  convention  at 
Chicago  and  again  was  one  of  six  who  constantly 
voted  for  Cleveland.  A stand:  Democrat,  he  has 
always  been  an  admirer  of  Cleveland  and  a firm 
supporter  of  his  principles.  In  1SS9  he  was  his 
party’s  candidate  for  state  senator  and  was  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  given  any  candidate  in 
his  district  since  1867.  As  a member  of  the 
senate  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  measures 
and  commanded  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
older  members  of  that  body.  It  was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts  that  the  Australian  ballot  system 
became  a law.  He  took  a firm  stand  against  the 
gas  bill,  which  was  defeated  principally  through 
his  efforts.  He  wrote  a review  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Maryland  legislature  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  attracted  atten- 
tion from  people  throughout  the  entire  country, 
being  quoted  in  all  the  leading  papers  of  the 
United  States.  In  1S92  he  was  a candidate  for 
United  States  senator,  and  was  third  in  the  race 
when  the  balloting  began,  but  withdrew  in  favor 
of  Gibson,  who  was  elected. 
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In  his  chosen  field,  the  law,  Mr.  Wirt  is  a 
recognized  authority.  While  in  Chicago  he  pub- 
lished the  general  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  warehouses  and  railroads.  Learned 
in  the  law  and  well  equipped  for  liis  profession, 
lie  is  ready  to  cross  swords  with  the  best  and  is 
fearless  of  an}’  controversy.  As  a public  speaker 
he  has  been  heard  with  pleasure  upon  many  im- 
portant occasions.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
his  addresses  was  that  delivered  before  the  alumni 
of  St.  John’s  College,  in  1S90,  011  the  subject, 
“The  Relation  of  Men  of  Liberal  Education  to 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Movement,’’  which  was 
largely  circulated  both  in  the  daily  press  and  in 
pamphlet  form.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation of  Maryland,  and  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Association,  and  since 
1884  a trustee  of  St.  John’s  College.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  senate  he  has  given  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  his  legal  and  property  inter- 
ests, yet  he  has  often  been  a delegate  to  state, 
congressional  and  county  conventions.  Since 
1SS2  he  has  been  counselor  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  Whitaker  Iron  Company,  Scott 
Fertilizer  Company,  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany of  Maryland,  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, Rowland  Manufacturing  Company,  Port 
Deposit  Water  Company,  and  other  corporations. 
In  religious  belief  he  is  an  Episcopalian  and  since 
1881  has  been  a member  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
parish  and  since  1S85  treasurer  of  the  parish.  Pie 
has  frequently  been  a lay  delegate  to  the  con- 
ventions and  in  1895  was  a lay  delegate  of  the 
diocese  of  Easton  to  the  national  convention  at 
Minneapolis.  In  addition  to  his  other  business 
enterprises,  he  is  president  of  the  Cecil  Democrat 
Publishing  Company  and  director  in  various  local 
companies.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  Plis  attractive  home  on  East  Main 
Street  is  presided  over  by  his  wife,  whom  he 
married  April  28,  1S86,  and  who  was  Miss  Anne 
Rebecca,  youngest  daughter  of  Benjamin  C.  and 
Ann  J.  Pearce. 

Prom  this  resume  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wirt  it  will 


be  seen  that  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Elkton.  The 
people  among  whom  his  boyhood  days  were 
passed  have  watched  with  interest  and  pride  his 
upward  course  and  have  counted  his  successes 
their  own.  Now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  he  has  before  him 
years  of  usefulness  in  the  public  service,  and  cer- 
tainly, to  whatever  position  he  may  be  called,  he 
will  be  as  painstaking,  as  efficient  and  as  honor- 
ably loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens  as 
he  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

. g-Eg,  <,  X >-  gg __ ® 
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OPIN  W.  WEBSTER  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 S 1 9,  011  the  old  Webster  homestead, 
situated  near  Calvary,  in  Plarford  County, 
and  he  died  on  the  Ball  Hill  farm  in  June,  1872. 
Much  of  his  active  life  was  spent  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  numbered  among  the  efficient  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city.  I11  1850,  however,  he  pur- 
chased land  in  District  No.  3,  Harford  County, 
and  here  he  established  a pleasant  home,  engag- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  in  other 
work  incident  to  the  development  of  an  estate. 
Patient  application  and  perseverance  bring  their 
reward  in  due  time,  and  by  industry  and  thrift 
Mr.  Webster  was  able  to  accumulate  a sufficient 
amount  of  this  world’s  goods  to  ease  his  mind 
with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  old  age.  How- 
ever, his  life  was  not  prolonged  to  old  age,  but 
he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  while  he 
was  surrounded  by  a loving  family  and  the  friends 
who  had  learned  to  honor  him  for  his  sterling 
manhood  and  conscientious  character.  Pie  is 
survived  by  his  intelligent  and  capable  wife,  who 
had  bravely  stood  by  his  side  in  storm  as  well  as 
sunshine,  and  who  in  every  respect  did  her  share 
in  the  accumulating  of  a competency  and  in  main- 
taining the  reputation  of  the  family. 

The  history  of  the  Webster  family  appears  up- 
on another  page  of  this  volume.  John  W.,  who 
was  a son  of  Henry  Webster,  spent  his  child- 
hood days  on  the  old  homestead  in  District  No. 
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3,  and  upon  reaching  man’s  estate  embarked  in 
merchandising  in  Baltimore;  but  in  1S50  he  pur- 
chased a farm  near  Allibone,  and  there  he  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  until  his  death.  A stanch 
Republican  politically,  President  Lincoln  ten- 
dered him  the  appointment  of  assessor  for  Balti- 
more County,  which  he  held  for  four  years.  He 
and  his  family  always  affiliated  with  the  Method- 
ists in  religious  belief.  December  3,  1S44,  he 
married  Triscilla  Smithson,  daughter  of  William 
Smithson,  an  old  resident  of  District  No.  3.  His 
widow  and  their  six  children  survive  him,  the 
latter  being  named  as  follows:  Henry,  of  New 
York  City;  John  \Y.,  who  lives  in  District  No.  4; 
Edwin  H.,  a well-known  citizen  of  Bel  Air; 
Franklin  and  William,  of  District  No.  3;  and 
Anna,  wife  of  William  H.  Hines. 


AMES  A.  FULTON,  after  a long  and  useful 
life  in  the  business  world,  is  now  living  re- 
tired in  Bel  Air,  enjoying  a rest  which  he 
richly  deserves.  Through  his  entire  business 
career  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  a model  of 
integrity  and  honor,  never  making  an  engage- 
ment that  he  has  not  fulfilled,  and  standing  to- 
day an  example  of  what  determination  and  force, 
combined  with  the  highest  degree  of  business  in- 
tegrity, can  accomplish  for  a man  of  natural 
ability  and  strength  of  character.  He  has  justly 
won  the  proud  American  title  of  a self-made  man, 
and  in  business  and  social  life  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
been  brought  in  contact. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  born  in  Harford  County,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1S11.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  in  1748  sought  a home  in 
America.  With  the  rank  of  lieutenant  he  served 
in  the  Revolution,  which  made  this  country  “the 
land  of  the  free,’’  and  for  many  years  his  sword 
was  in  possession  of  William  Fulton,  brother  of 
our  subject.  His  children  were  Thomas,  who 
lived  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  William,  of  Cecil 


County,  Md.;  David,  who  removed  to  Ohio  in 
1S30;  Philip;  James,  father  of  our  subject;  and 
John,  who  went  to  Ohio  about  1S12. 

James  Fulton,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  about  1763.  in  Cecil  County,  and  in  1S0S 
removed  to  Harford  County.  He  was  by  trade 
a fuller  and  carder.  He  served  as  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Churchville,  and  all  of 
his  family  were  connected  with  the  Seceder 
Church.  He  married  Susan  Trago,  a native  of 
Harford  Count)-,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Joseph  M. , who  followed  car- 
pentering; John  C.,  a carder  and  fuller,  who  also 
followed  farming  on  the  old  homestead;  William 
H. , a carpenter;  and  James  A.  There  were  also 
three  daughters  in  the  family:  Mary,  wife  of 
Stephen  B.  Hanna,  the  grandfather  of  John  B. 
Hanna,  a leading  young  Republican  politician 
and  merchant  of  Bel  Air;  Avarella,  wife  of  John 
Barnes,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  John  B.  Hanna; 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  McCall. 

James  A.  Fulton,  of  this  review,  received  but 
meager  educational  advantages  and  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  years  started  out  in  life  for  him- 
self by  learning  the  trade  of  harness-making. 
After  a time  he  removed  to  Wilmington,  Del., 
where  he  served  a four  years’  apprenticeship.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Har- 
ford County,  establishing  a little  shop  in  Church- 
ville, where  he  carried  on  business  from  1S33 
until  1S39.  He  then  came  to  Bel  Air,  and  for 
fifty-two  years  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  mercantile  interests  of  the  latter  city.  He 
was  an  expert  in  his  line  and  his  work  always 
gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  so  that  he  won  a 
large  patronage,  which  his  honorable  dealing  en- 
abled him  to  retain.  From  the  time  he  embarked 
in  business  in  1833  until  his  retirement  to  private 
life  in  1891  he  purchased  his  goods  of  Edward 
Jenkins  and  his  successors,  always  maintaining 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  that  house. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  married  in  1S38  to  Miss 
Bridget  McGonigal,  who  was  for  forty-three 
years  a faithful  companion  and  helpmeet  to  him. 
She  died  in  1881,  leaving  three  children:  Mary, 
wife  of  John  S.  Young,  a lawyer  of  Bel  Air; 
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Susan,  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Weisel,  of  Cumber- 
land: and  John,  who  is  engaged  in  the  stationery 
business  in  Cumberland. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Fulton  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  varied  interests  which  go  to 
form  the  history  of  his  county.  During  Presi- 
dent Tyler’s  administration  he  was  postmaster  of 
Bel  Air,  during  which  time  he  had  to  keep  a 
list  of  every  letter  that  was  received  at  or  sent 
from  his  office,  and  the  postage  was  from  five  to 
twenty- five  cents,  according  to  distance.  He  was 
a great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay  and  in  early  life 
was  a stanch  Whig,  but  since  the  dissolution  of 
that  party  has  been  a Democrat.  He  was  coun- 
ty commissioner  two  years,  clerk  of  the  county 
twelve  years  and  justice  of  the  peace  twenty-five 
years,  discharging  his  duties  with  a promptness 
and  fidelity  that  won  him  high  commendation. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1S50  he  has  been  one  of  its  elders,  and  has 
been  very  active  in  promoting  its  work  and  up- 
building. 


P GJlLLI  AM  WEBSTER.  We  record  as  note- 
\ A/  worthy,  because  unusual,  the  fact  that 
V V the  farm  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Webster  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
for  seven  generations.  One  of  his  most  valued 
souvenirs  is  the  original  grant  for  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  acres  given  by  Lord  Baltimore  to 
Isaac  Webster,  November  14,  1747;  this  is 
printed  and  written  on  sheepskin.  There  is  also 
extant,  in  the  hands  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  grants  bearing  dates  of  1649  and  1652. 
The  old  homestead  is  situated  in  Churchville 
precinct,  District  No.  3,  Harford  County.  A 
portion  of  the  residence  has  been  built  in  mod- 
ern times,  but  the  old  part,  which  is  of  stone,  is 
practicallj'  a castle,  built  for  protection  from  the 
Indians.  The  walls  are  fully  two  feet  thick,  and 
in  one  place,  where  repairs  were  being  made,  it 
was  found  to  be  seven  feet  thick. 

At  this  place  William  Webster  was  born  Jan- 


ary  4,  1831,  and  here  much  of  his  life  has  been 
spent.  His  father,  Henry,  who  was  a son  of 
Richard  (1st)  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  here 
March  16,  1791,  and  in  October,  18 iS,  married 
Martha  Hanson,  of  Kent  County,  Md.  They 
became  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  named  as 
follows:  John  Wesley;  Benjamin  Franklin  and 

Phcebe,  who  died  in  childhood;  Richard  Henry; 
George  Smith,  whose  sketch  appears  upon 
another  page;  Benjamin  Franklin  (2d),  Edwin 
Hanson,  William,  M.  Elizabeth,  Martha  Ann, 
Phcebe  Smith  and  Sarah  Frances.  The  only 
members  of  this  once  large  family  that  now  sur- 
vive are  George  Smith,  William,  M.  Elizabeth, 
and  Phcebe  Smith,  the  latter  being  the  widow  of 
Joshua  Rutledge,  and  residing  on  Deer  Creek. 
Henry  Webster  made  farming  his  life  work,  and 
avoided  politics  and  public  office.  Interested 
in  religious  affairs,  upon  the  separation  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  although  with  the  majority,  he 
resigned  all  claim  to  Calvary  Church,  as  he 
wished  to  avoid  contention.  With  Mr.  Fiunes' 
lie-built  the  Churchville  Academy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  family  was  large, 
Henry  Webster  succeeded  in  giving  all  of  his 
children  fair  educational  advantages.  His  son, 
William,  our  subject,  was  educated  in  the 
Churchville  Academy  and  a private  school  at 
Christopher  Camp,  afterwards  completing  the 
course  in  Bel  Air  Academy.  During  the  time  of 
the  gold  excitement  in  California,  he  determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  that  far  distant  land. 
Accordingly,  in  1851  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  merchandising 
until  1856.  Having  been  moderately  successful 
in  his  undertakings,  he  returned  home  and  soon 
afterward  assumed  the  control  of  the  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Here  he  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  was 
prospered  as  the  years  passed  by.  About  1SS3  he 
retired  from  the  active  management  of  the  estate 
and  has  since  given  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  Harford 
County,  of  which  he  is  the  agent  and  a director. 
Politically  he  is  a Democrat,  but  not  active  in 
public  affairs.  He  and  his  family  are  connected 
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with  the  Churchville  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  he  has  been  a trustee  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more. 

October  5,  1S65,  Mr.  Webster  married  Anna 
J.,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Aleicia  (Mitchell) 
Stump,  of  Perryville,  Cecil  County.  The  six 
children  born  of  their  union  were  named  as 
follows:  Martha  Hanson,  who  died  in  childhood; 

Mary  Aleicia,  who  married  Rev.  C.  D.  Wilson, 
then  of  Washington  County,  Pa.,  now  residing 
in  Franklin,  Ohio;  Richard  Henry,  cashier  of 
the  bank  at  Aberdeen;  Annie  Stump,  wife  of 
Willard  G.  R.ouse,  a prominent  attorney  of  Bel 
Air;  John  Stump,  who  has  charge  of  the  old 
homestead;  and  Caroline  Henderson,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seven  years. 


*>». 


(JOSHUA  HUSBAND.  Harford  County  has 
I been  the  home  and  scene  of  labor  of  many 
men  who  have  not  only  led  lives  that  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  those  who  come  after  them, 
but  have  also  been  of  important  service  to  their 
community  through  various  avenues  of  usefulness. 
Among  them  must  be  named  Mr.  Husband,  who 
passed  away  in  1896,  after  a life  of  industry  and 
rich  in  those  rare  possessions  which  only  a high 
character  can  give.  For  many  years  he  labored 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  great  nature  and  all  the 
earnestness  of  a true  heart  for  the  bettering  of  the 
world  about  him;  and  when  he  was  called  to  the 
rest  and  the  reward  of  the  higher  world  his  best 
monument  was  found  in  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  Husband  was  born  near  Deer  Creek,  in 
District  No.  5,  Harford  County,  in  1807,  and  was 
a son  of  Joshua  Husband,  Sr.,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred in  1764,  in  Cecil  County,  Md.  The  grand- 
father, also  a native  of  Cecil  County,  was  born 
near  Rising  Sun,  on  the  Actoraro  Creek,  while  the 
great-grandfather,  William  Husband,  was  born  on 


the  eastern  shore  prior  to  1737,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  in  milling. 
His  son,  Herman,  became  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  rebellion  of  North  Carolina  previous  to  the 
outbreak  ot  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Brit- 
ish government  offered  a reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  for  his  capture,  either  dead  or  alive. 

His  home  at  one  time  was  in  North  Carolina. 
Members  of  the  family  have  principally  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  flint  grind- 
ing and  have  become  prosperous  and  useful  citi- 
zens in  the  communities  where  they  have  lived. 

Joshua  Husband,  Sr.,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
married  Miss  Margaret  Jewett,  and  to  them  were 
born  eight  children,  of  whom  Joshua,  Jr.  , was  the 
fourth  son;  the  only  one  now  living,  Thomas  J., 
is  engaged  in-  the  manufacture  of  Husband’s 
magnesia,  in  Philadelphia.  The  father  died  in 
1837,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  Joshua  Husband,  Jr,, 
remained  a resident  of  Harford  County,  and  early 
became  familiar  with  the  business  in  which  the 
other  members  of  the  family  had  been  engaged. 
Succeeding  to  his  father's  manufactory,  he  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  the  business  until  his  life’s 
labors  were  ended,  and  was  numbered  among  the 
most  substantial  and  reliable  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Husband  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ruth  W.  Peunock,  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  and  three  children  blessed  their 
union:  Hannah  P.,  William  P.,  and  Joshua,  de- 
ceased; the  latter  for  some  time  successfully  carried 
on  the  business  left  by  his  father.  For  three 
generations  the  family  has  been  identified  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  our  subject  was  one  of  its 
most  faithful  and  earnest  members,  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
advance  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  His  polit- 
ical support  was  given  to  the  men  and  measures 
of  the  Republican  party. 

It  is  but  just  and  merited  praise  to  say  of  Mr. 
Husband,  that  as  a business  man  he  ranked  with 
the  ablest,  as  a citizen  he  was  honorable,  prompt 
and  true  to  every  engagement,  as  a man  he  held 
the  honor  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  people,  as  a 
husband  and  father  was  a model  worthy  of  all 
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imitation,  unassuming  in  his  manner,  sincere  in 
his  friendships,  steadfast  and  unswerving  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  right. 


HORGE  W.  McCOMAS,  who  resides  in 
District  No.  i,  Harford  County,  is  a suc- 
cessful business  man,  who  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  enterprises  that  have  claimed  his  attention 
has  ever  manifested  a strong  desire  to  carry  for- 
ward to  the  highest  perfection  attainable  anything 
he  undertakes.  This  has  formed  one  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  success  that  has  crowned 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  McComas  was  born  near  his  present  home 
April  13,  1841,  and  comes  of  a family  long  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  history  of  Maryland. 
His  grandfather,  William  McComas,  a native  of 
Baltimore,  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  at  the 
battle  of  North  Point,  near  that  city,  performed 
distinguished  service  in  defending  their  country 
against  the  attack  of  the  British  and  killed  the 
British  commander  in  that  engagement.  A monu- 
ment now  stands  in  Baltimore  in  commemoration 
of  their  brave  and  noble  service. 

Henry  G.  McComas,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  and  for  many  years  followed 
the  sea.  being  captain  of  a vessel.  In  1840  he 
purchased  the  farm  upon  which  our  subject  now 
resides  and  made  it  his  summer  home  until  1S57, 
when  he  retired  from  the  sea  and  located  perma- 
nently on  this  place.  During  the  excitement  over 
the  discover}*  of  gold  in  California,  he  went 
around  Cape  Horn  in  the  “George  Washing- 
ton,” a one-hundred-ton  vessel,  loaded  with 
boots  and  shoes.  This  is  the  smallest  vessel 
that  ever  rounded  the  Horn  and  the  feat  was 
considered  a very  daring  one.  Captain  Mc- 
Comas  married  Miss  Keziali  Cunningham,  a 
daughter  of  George  K.  Cunningham,  a native 
of  Ireland.  He  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  home  in  Harford  County,  for  he  passed 
away  in  1858.  His  wife,  however,  still  survives 
him  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Their  children  are 


George  W.;  Henry  Clay,  of  Baltimore;  and  Isa- 
belle, wife  of  Joseph  Turner,  of  New  York. 

George  W.  McComas  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  until  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  then  came  with  the  family  to  the  farm 
whereon  he  has  since  made  his  home.  II is 
earlier  years  were  devoted  to  general  farming, 
but  for  the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  been  exten- 
sively' engaged  in  canning  corn  and  tomatoes, 
which  business  has  proved  a profitable  undertak- 
ing. In  business  affairs  lie  is  energetic,  prompt 
and  notably  reliable,  and  tireless  energy  and 
honesty  of  purpose  have  brought  to  him  a well- 
merited  success. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1874,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  McComas  and  Miss  Virginia 
G.  Norris,  a daughter  of  Cardiff  Norris,  of  Bel 
Air.  They  have  four  children:  II.  G.,  C.  N., 
George  W.  and  Nona  Mary.  The  family  attend 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  occupy  an  enviable 
position  in  social  circles.  I11  his  political  affilia- 
tions Mr.  McComas  is  a Democrat. 


q)EORGE  W.  CRAIG.  This  name  will  be 
recognized  by  many  of  our  readers  as  that  of 
a gentleman  who  has  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  advancement  of  the  business  interests 
of  Cecil  County,  and  who  has  been  a potent  factor 
in  municipal  affairs  in  the  village  of  North  East. 
For  a number  of  years  he  has  held  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Green  Hill  Fire  Brick  Company, 
which  was  organized  by  his  father,  William 
Craig,  in  1876,  and  in  which  for  a long  time  he 
has  been  a stockholder  and  director,  succeeding 
his  father  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  the 
latter. 

The  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Craig  family  in  Cecil  County  is  not  known, 
though  it  was  probably  in  colonial  days.  The 
first  of  the  name  in  this  country  came  here 
from  England.  William  Craig  was  born  in  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  this  county,  and  here  spent  his  entire 
life,  engaged  principally  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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For  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1S93,  lie  was  president  of  the  Green  Hill  Fire 
Brick  Company,  organized  by  himself  and  others. 
In  early  life  he  was  a Whig  and  became  a Repub- 
lican upon  the  organization  of  that  party.  For 
several  years  he  was  supervisor  of  roads;  where 
he  rendered  effective  service  in  the  opening  and 
improving  of  roads  in  the  district.  In  religious 
belief  he  was  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  a man  of  progressive  ideas  and 
endeavored  to  give  his  children  the  best  possible 
educational  advantages,  that  they  might  be  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  life.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  J.,  was 
a daughter  of  Henry  Baker,  whose  ancestors 
were  prominent  in  Revolutionary  times  and  were 
among  the  founders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
this  place.  She  is  still  living,  at  the  age  ofseven- 
ty -seven,  and  is  active  and  energetic  for  one  of 
her  years.  In  her  family  there  were  live  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  following  sur- 
vive: George  W. ; Anna  L.,  wife  of  James  N. 
Cameron,  of  this  county;  Ella  M.  and  Henrietta 
C.,  who  are  with  their  mother;  Philip;  Christo- 
pher, of  Philadelphia;  and  Merry  man  D.,  whose 
home  is  in  Perryville,  this  state. 

At  the  parental  home  in  District  No.  5,  Cecil 
County,  George  W.  Craig  was  born  February  22, 
1S46.  When  a boy  he  attended  school  during 
the  winter  months  and  worked  on  the  home  farm 
in  the  summer.  When  his  father  started  in  the 
fire-brick  business,  in  1S76,  he  became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  work  and  learned  to  make  stove  linings 
and  fire  brick.  He  held  considerable  stock  in 
the  enterprise  and  was  a director  of  the  company 
for  some  years,,  succeeding  his  father  as  president 
in  1893.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  this  busi- 
ness, he  owns  a farm  and  has  some  stock  in  the 
Stevenson  Wrench  Factory.  In  his  political  affil- 
iations he  is  a Republican,  zealous  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  party,  but  not  an 
office  seeker.  He  is  not  a member  of  any  secret 
society  or  church,  but  contributes  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  which  his  family  attends.  Of  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Mutual 
Guarantee  Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Richmond,  Va.  March  4,  1880,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Sentman, 


of  this  county,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  six 
children  now  living:  Martha  Washington,  Laura 
E., William  Evan,  George  Ferris,  Aldridge  B. 
and  Bessie  Pauline. 


p Washington  foster,  in  giving  honor 

Vkj  to  whom  honor  is  due  in  the  development 
V of  Cecil  County,  mention  should  certainly 
be  made  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  has  labored  long  as 
a farmer  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a man  of 
energy  and  industrious  habits.  He  has  been  a 
lifelong  resident  of  this  count}’  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  a farm  in  District  No.  5. 
He  forms  one  of  the  class  of  men  who  have  ren- 
dered excellent  service  in  bringing  a portion  of  the 
district  to  a state  of  cultivation,  and  is  highly  re- 
garded as  a practical  man  and  useful  citizen.  At 
all  times  he  has  striven  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  community  in  which  he  makes  his  home. 

Near  his  present  place  of  residence,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born  January  22,  1842,  to  the 
union  of  Jesse  and  Elizabeth  (Rutter)  Foster. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  Ireland 
and  an  early  settler  of  Cecil  County.  Jesse 
Foster  was  born  two  miles  from  the  place  where 
our  subject  now  lives,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
was  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  every 
relation  of  life  he  sustained  a high  character. 
Though  not  active  in  politics,  he  always  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  was  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  party.  In  religious  belief  he  was  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  While 
still  a young  man,  he  passed  away,  in  1S45,  leav- 
ing his  wife  with  a family  of  small  children  to 
care  for  and  rear.  She  was  a daughter  of  John 
Rutter,  of  this  district,  and  was  a lady  of  genuine 
worth  of  character,  devoting  herself,  with  the 
utmost  self-sacrifice,  to  the  welfare  of  her  sons  and 
daughters.  When  she  was  called  from  earth  in 
1872,  she  was  deeply  mourned  by  relatives  and 
friends.  Of  her  nine  children  five  are  now  living, 
namely:  Ann,  wife  of  Washington  Holt,  of  Elk- 
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ton;  James,  whose  home  is  in  Baltimore;  John,  a 
resident  of  Chesapeake  City;  William,  who  culti- 
vates the  home  farm;  and  Washington. 

As  a student  in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood, 
Washington  Foster  gained  a knowledge  of  the 
three  R's.  His  education  was  thorough  enough 
to  enable  him  to  look  after  his  business  interests 
with  sound  judgment.  In  1S57  he  began  to  work 
upon  the  home  farm  for  his  father,  continuing 
successfully  as  a tiller  of  the  soil,  and  gaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  every  department  of  the 
work.  The  Robinson  farm,  as  the  place  he  owns 
is  usually  called,  has  been  his  property  and  home 
since  1875,  and  consists  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  upon  which  have  been  erected  substantial 
buildings.  While  farming  has  been  his  principal 
occupation,  it  has  not  been  his  sole  means  of  gain- 
ing a livelihood.  In  1S61  he  commenced  to  run 
a line  of  freight  steamers  between  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  and  in  that  connection  was  engaged 
until  1 89 1,  when  he  retired  from  the  business. 
Like  his  father,  he  is  a Democrat  in  politics  and 
in  religion  a member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  Lie  has  never  married,  but  finds  a pleas- 
ant home  with  his  brother,  William  T.  The  lat- 
ter was  united  in  marriage,  December  28,  1S67, 
with  Elizabeth  Talley,  daughter  of  William 
Talley,  of  this  district;  they  are  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  at  home,  namely: 
William,  Dora,  Carrie,  Raymond,  Ernest,  Ethel, 
Ellis  and  Edna. 


PRICHARD  E.  WEBSTER.  In  the  house 
where  he  now  lives  Mr.  Webster  was  born 
r\  September  18,  1833.  He  has  known  no 
other  home  than  this,  and  is  therefore  more  deeply 
interested  in  its  development  and  more  affection- 
ately devoted  to  the  old  associations,  than  any 
stranger  could  possibly  be.  The  place  where  he 
resides,  and  which  descended  to  him  from  his 
father,  is  situated  in  District  No.  3,  Harford 
County,  and  comprises  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  property  is  under  culti- 


vation, though  some  is  devoted  to  the  pasturage 
of  the  cattle,  large  numbers  of  which  are  here 
raised  and  fattened  for  market.  Some  of  the  land 
is  planted  to  fiuit,  for  the  owner  is  one  ol  the 
many  who  have  found  the  canning  industry  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  business  in  which  to 
engage. 

Richard  Webster,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  a farmer  and  miller  on  James  Run,  and  spent 
his  entire  life  in  this  locality,  dying  when  eightv- 
six  years  of  age.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
Noah  Webster,  was  born  in  District  No.  3,  and 
engaged  in  farming  on  the  place  now  owned  by 
Richard  E.  A man  of  great  energy  and  industry, 
his  life  was  busily  and  usefully,  but  uneventfully, 
passed  in  the  supervision  of  his  interests.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  and  his  wife  when 
seventy- four.  The  latter  was  Susan,  daughter 
ot  Richard  Mitchell,  who  lived  near  Perryman,  in 
District  No.  2.  The  three  children  that  comprise 
the  family  are  Richard  E.;  Joseph,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  livery  business  in  Baltimore;  and 
Priscilla,  widow  of  Charles  Saddler. 

The  rudiments  of  his  education  our  subject 
obtained  in  the  common  schools  and  afterward  he 
was  a student  in  Hillsboro  Academy,  at  Leesburg, 
Ya.  On  his  return  from  school  he  assisted  his 
father  in  conducting  the  home  farm,  to  the 
management  of  which  he  succeeded  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years.  Since  then  he  has  engaged 
in  its  cultivation,  devoting  his  energies  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  acres.  He  is  a man  who  keeps 
himself  well  posted  upon  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, and  politically  is  a firm  Republican.  His 
father,  a man  of  public  spirit,  was  for  two  terms 
county  commissioner,  and  lie  himself  has  also 
assisted  local  enterprises  in  every  possible  way. 
While  he  has  never  sought  office,  the  office  of 
road  supervisor  sought  him,  and  he  consented  to 
fill  the  position,  his  service  in  that  capacity  re- 
sulting beneficially  to  the  country  in  the  improved 
system  of  roads.  Such  men  as  he  are  a source  of 
great  strength  to  an  agricultural  community,  and 
the  farming  interests  of  Harford  County  have 
been  materially  advanced  b_v  his  instrumentality. 

In  1866  Mr.  Webster  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Sophia  Norris,  daughter  of  William  B. 
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Norris,  of  Baltimore.  Their  union  was  blessed 
and  their  home  is  still  brightened  by  two  children, 
Richard  and  Sophia  C.  The  family  attend  the 
Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  has  been  steward  for  some  years  and 
also  holds  office  as  one  of  the  trustees. 

pGjlLLIAM  C.  KARSNER,  M.  D.  The 
\ A / medical  profession  offers  an  inviting  field 
V V for  men  of  energy,  decision  of  purpose, 
discriminating  powers  and  persevering  industry. 
To  such  a one  the  study  of  the  science  is  attract- 
ive, and  through  its  practice  a wide  realm  of  help- 
fulness is  assured.  In  no  country  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Germany,  are 
there  to  be  found  physicians  of  such  energj", 
broad  information  and  skill,  as  the  United  States 
may  boast.  Nor  are  the  physicians  of  Maryland 
deficient  to  others  in  skill  and  intellectual  acu- 
men; in  fact,  in  many  respects  the}-  lead  the  pro- 
fession in  the  east,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
medical  science  have  enlarged  the  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

These  words  aptly  apply  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  a physician  of  Chesapeake  City.  While  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  small  class  of  men  who  have 
gained  national  renown  for  scientific  discoveries 
or  newly  attempted  operations,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  that  larger,  but  equally  useful,  class  of 
physicians  who,  in  their  own  locality , have  built 
up  a good  practice.  He  is  skillful  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  cases  and  wise  in  the  selection  of  re- 
medial agencies.  H is  experience  has  been  a varied 
one,  including  practice  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  profession,  and  in  that  manner  he 
has  gained  a knowledge  that  is  most  helpful  to 
him  in  his  work. 

A native  of  Cecil  County,  Dr.  Karsner  was 
born  at  what  is  known  as  the  brick  meeting 
house,  District  No.  6,  October  27,  1831.  His 
father,  Daniel  Karsner,  was  born  in  Elkton,  this 
county,  where  he  was  educated,  and  where  later 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  After- 


ward he  was  proprietor  of  the  old  Cross  Keys 
Hotel  at  the  brick  meeting  house,  and  still  later 
resumed  mercantile  enterprises,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  business  on  account  of  failing- 
health.  In  1S40  he  came  to  Chesapeake  City, 
and  accepted  the  appointment  of  collector  for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  at 
this  place,  a position  that  he  held  more  than 
eighteen  years.  His  death  occurred  in  this  vil- 
lage at  the  age  of  eighty -eight.  Though  not  an 
active  partisan,  he  never  failed  to  support  the 
Democratic  party,  believing  its  principles  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  At 
one  time  he  was  collector  of  taxes  for  his  district. 
In  religious  connections  he  was  identified  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he 
officiated  as  steward  and  trustee  for  many  years. 
At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  first  house  of 
worship  erected  by  that  denomination  in  Chesa- 
peake City,  he  was  one  of  the  leading-  workers, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality 
that  the  building  was  erected.  I11  the  War  of 
1S12  he  served  as  an  officer  in  what  was  called  a 
troop  of  horse  (cavalry),  being  orderly  sergeant. 
His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Eleanor 
F.  Millechop,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Elkton 
and  died  at  Chesapeake  City  in  1871,  when  eigh- 
ty-oue  years  of  age.  She  was  a woman  of  estima- 
ble character,  a devoted  Christian  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
faithful  friend  and  especially  kind  to  those  who 
were  sick  or  in  need.  Of  her  nine  children,  the 
sole  survivors  are  William  C.  and  Cornelia  H., 
wife  of  Thomas  J.  Cleaver,  of  whom  a sketch  is 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

In  the  schools  of  Elkton  and  Chesapeake  City, 
and  in  Hopewell  Academy,  near  Oxford,  Pa.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  fair  educational 
advantages.  When  about  nineteen  he  began  to 
read  medicine  under  Drs.  Tyndall  and  Trites,  in 
Chesapeake  City,  and  later  took  a course  of  lect- 
ures in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  one  of  the 
most  famous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  From  this  he  graduated  March  9,  1853, 
and  at  once  went  to  Kent  County,  Md.,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  for  two  years,  but  was 
then  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  poor  health. 
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His  next  location  was  at  Warwick,  Md.,  whence, 
in  i S S7 • became  to  Chesapeake  City,  and  here  he 
lias  since  been  in  continuous  practice,  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  years  during  the  war. 
lie  was  then  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  had  charge  of  three  wards  in 
the  general  hospital  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Karsuer  united  him  with 
Sarah  C.  Bouchelle,  of  Cecil  County,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Elsie  Eleanor, 
who  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  a popular 
young  lady.  The  family  are  connected" with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  for  a num- 
ber of  years  the  doctor  has  been  steward  and 
trustee.  In  politics  lie  is  an  active  Democrat.  In 
1S91  he  was  chosen,  under  Gov.  Frank  Brown, 
to  serve  in  the  position  of  Weigher  General  of 
Grain,  of  Baltimore  City,  and  during  his  incum- 
bency of  the  office  he  went  to  Baltimore  once  or 
twice  a month,  the  detail  work  being  in  charge 
of  five  assistants  there.  For  two  years  he  was 
collector  of  taxes  for  this  district.  Fraternally  he 
is  associated  with  Cecil  Lodge  No.  125,  F.  & A. 
M.,  of  Chesapeake  City. 


F.  CLFMSON,  M.  D.  The  calling  of  a 
physician  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
arduous,  but  one  of  the  most  responsible 
professions  in  which  man  can  engage,  and  he  who 
attains  a high  reputation  in  it  must  necessarily  be 
endowed  with  physical  endurance,  keen  intelli- 
gence and  excellent  judgment.  While  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  has  not  been  'engaged  in  prac- 
tice many  years,  he  has  already  secured  a high 
standing  in  professional  circles,  and  to  this  he  is 
entitled  by  his  mental  endowments,  his  careful 
culture,  and  his  painstaking  efforts  to  continually 
add  to  his  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical 
skill.  As  a private  citizen  he  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  public  spirit,  personal  example,  and  interest 
in  all  that  is  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  village 
and  county  where  he  resides.  Since  his  gradua- 
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tion  he  has  carried  on  practice  in  Elkton,  of 
which  place  he  is  a native,  born  November  17, 
1S72. 

The  Clemson  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
neighboring  county  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  There 
Oliver  P.  Clemson,  the  doctor's  father,  was  born 
and  reared,  and  thence,  about  1S65,  he  removed 
to  a farm  in  Cecil  Count}-,  where  he  died  in  1S93. 
He  was  a man  of  retiring  disposition,  but  greatly 
respected  by  those  to  whom  he  was  intimately 
known.  He  took  an  interest  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  Cecil  County,  his  public  spirit 
and  liberality  helping  forward  all  schemes  for  its 
improvement.  He  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa 
(Rea)  Wilson,  a native  of  Lancaster  County, 
who,  by  her  first  marriage,  had  a daughter, 
Rachel  J.,  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  Frank  R.  Scott, 
of  Elkton.  Of  her  second  union  only  one  child 
was  born,  Flarry  E. 

The  best  advantages  which  the  schools  of  the 
state  afforded  were  given  to  our  subject  in  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  and  being  a diligent  and 
ambitious  student  he  availed  himself  of  these 
opportunities  to  the  utmost.  For  a time  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Elkton  Academy 
and  West  Nottingham  Academy,  after  which  he 
was  a student  in  Delaware  College  for  two  years, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
offered  by  these  time-honored  institutions  lie 
secured  a broad  literary  culture.  With  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a physician,  he  matriculated 
in  the  University  of  Maryland  and  in  1894  gradu- 
ated from  its  medical  department.  During  his 
studies  there  he  assisted  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital, and  the  practical  experience  there  gained 
was  perhaps  as  helpful  as  the  theoretical  knowl- 
edge acquired  under  the  able  professors  of  the 
institution.  After  his  graduation  he  returned  to 
his  native  village,  where  he  opened  an  office  and 
has  since  engaged  in  professional  practice.  In 
addition  to  his  private  practice  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  coroner’s  physician  under  the  Democratic 
administration.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rising  young  physicians  of  the  county  and  one 
whose  future  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright. 
His  home  is  in  this  village,  with  his  widowed 
mother.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
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Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  noble 
grand  of  the  local  lodge.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  As  a young 
man  of  clear,  well-balanced  mind,  with  a good 
insight  into  professional  matters,  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  men  whose  presence  adds  value  to  the 
citizenship  of  Elkton. 


I ELI  AM  B.  HEATZIG.  Many  of  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  our  country  have  emi- 
grated hither  from  foreign  lands,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  stalwart  sons  of 
Germany.  With  keen  intuition  they  have  fore- 
seen future  prosperity  in  America,  such  as  could 
never  be  obtained  in  their  native  land,  and  com- 
ing across  the  ocean  they  have,  almost  invariably, 
been  successful  in  their  undertakings.  A repre- 
sentative example  of  this  class  is  the  gentleman 
named,  who  is  engaged  in  the  general  mercantile 
business  in  Elkton,  and  is  one  of  the  well-known 
citizens  of  the  village.  A native  of  Dresden,  Sax- 
ony, born  in  1822,  his  education  was  received  in 
his  home  locality  prior  to  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  he  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  cabinet- 
maker’s trade.  This  he  followed  until  1854, 
when  he  was  led,  for  political  reasons,  to  decide 
to  come  to  America.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  he 
at  first  settled  in  Long  Island  and  engaged  in 
business  at  Flat  Bush;  but  the  surroundings  were 
not  entirely  to  his  liking,  and  he  resolved  to 
remove  further  south.  Therefore,  after  a short 
time,  he  came  to  Elkton,  and  here  he  has  since 
resided.  Opening  a furniture  store,  he  gradually 
built  up  a remunerative  trade  and  accumulated  a 
large  property,  but  in  1891  his  store  and  four  of 
his  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a 
heavy  loss.  Without  allowing  himself  to  become 
discouraged  by  this  catastrophe,  he  at  once 
rebuilt,  erecting  the  substantial  store  building  in 
which  he  and  his  son,  as  partners,  are  now 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 

Prior  to  leaving  Saxony,  Mr.  Heatzig  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Eleanor  Stein,  who  died 


in  Elkton  in  1S91,  about  the  time  he  met  with  his 
losses  by  fire.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living:  Charles  A., 
who  is  in  partnership  with  his  father;  Laura, 
who  is  married  and  lives  in  Elkton;  and  Emma, 
who  remains  at  home  and  brightens  her  father’s 
declining  years  by  her  devotion  to  his  welfare. 
Mr.  Heatzig  was  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith, 
but  is  now  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  a contributor  to  its  good  works.  Upon  com- 
ing to  this  country  he  made  a study  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  its  institutions,  and  was  led,  as  a 
result,  to  identify  himself  with  the  Democratic 
party.  In  the  campaign  of  1S96,  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  divided  upon  the  financial  question, 
he  strongly  advocated  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  voted  for  William  J.  Bryan  for  president. 
While  the  ticket  was  not  successful,  he  is  hope- 
ful that  in  coming  years  there  will  be  a change 
of  sentiment  and  the  cause  of  silver  will  yet  win. 
He  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  home,  favoring  at  all  times 
such  enterprises  as  will  promote  the  progress  of 
Elkton. 

When  thirteen  years  of  age  our  subject  was 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  father,  John  Heat- 
zig, who  was  a cabinet-maker  by  trade.  One  of  the 
sons  of  the  latter,  Adolph,  remained  in  his  native 
country  and  amassed  a fortune  of  millions  as  a 
speculator  in  lumber,  large  quantities  of  which  he 
furnished  the  government  in  1866,  during  the 
Austro- Prussian  War.  At  that  time  the  secre- 
tary of  war  for  Prussia  came  to  him  to  purchase 
lumber  for  fortifications,  stating  that  if  he  refused 
to  supply  it  he  (the  secretary  of  war)  would  fell 
all  the  trees  in  Grosse  Garten,  the  finest  park  in 
all  Saxony  and  the  pride  of  every  resident  in 
Dresden.  Mr.  Heatzig  sold  him  the  lumber,  thus 
saving  the  beautiful  park  and  at  the  same  time 
clearing  the  snug  sum  of  half  a million  in  the 
transaction.  He  was  the  owner  of  several  fine 
villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden  and  his  private 
mansion  adjoined  the  castle  of  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  On  one  occasion  the  king  came  to  him 
in  person  and  offered  to  knight  him  for  his 
services  to  the  country,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
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the  honor,  ns  he  did  not  care  to  sacrifice  his 
fortune  in  order  that  he  might  write  “Van” 
before  his  name.  He  was  one  of  tire  leading  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  Dresden,  where  he  died  in 
1S7S.  He  had  a sister,  Dr.  Neumann,  a widow, 
who  is  a noted  specialist  of  Dresden.  Our  sub- 
ject has  made  two  trips  to  his  native  land.  In 
1873,  accompanied  by  his  family,  he  returned  to 
the  old  home  and  was  the  guest  of  his  brother, 
remaining  there  for  one  and  a-lialf  years,  during 
which  time  his  son,  Charles,  attended  school  in 
Dresden. 


GlRCHER  HAYS  JARRETT.  The  natural 
I I advantages  of  this  section  attracted  at  an 
| | early  day  a superior  class  of  settlers,  thrifty, 
industrious,  progressive  and  law-abiding,  whose 
influence  gave  permanent  direction  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  locality.  Among  the  worthy  pio- 
neers of  Harford  County  the  Jarrett  family  hold  a 
prominent  place,  and  in  their  honor  the  village  of 
Jarrettsville  was  named. 

At  that  place  the  subject  of  this  sketch  first 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in  the  home  of 
his  parents,  William  Bosley  and  Mary  Virginia 
(Cairnes)  Jarrett,  who  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Harford  County,  and  were  numbered 
among  its  most  valued  and  honored  citizens.  (A 
more  extended  mention  of  this  worthy  couple  can 
be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Jarrett,  of  Jarretts- 
ville, on  another  page  of  this  volume.)  Five 
children  constituted  their  family,  namely:  Archer 
Hays,  of  this  review;  James  Henry,  a successful 
merchant  of  Jarrettsville;  Ida  Virginia,  wife  of 
Jesse  Clinton  Taylor,  a manufacturer  of  and  deal- 
er in  granite  and  marble  at  the  same  place;  Sallie 
Leona,  at  home;  and  William  Hope,  who  is  also 
engaged  in  the  marble  business  in  Jarrettsville. 

In  his  native  village  A.  H.  Jarrett  passed  the 
days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  acquiring  a good 
practical  education  in  the  public  schools,  which 
has  well  fitted  him  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
business  life.  He  has  now  for  some  time  been  a 
resident  of  Baltimore,  his  home  being  at  No.  516 


North  Charles  Street,  and  he  is  serving  as  head 
clerk  in  the  New  York  Clothing  House,  Nos.  102 
and  104  East  Baltimore  Street.  Mr.  Jarrett  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  McMaster, 
of  Cecil  County,  a daughter  of  Robert  and  Caro- 
line E.  (Gwinn)  McMaster.  Her  mother  was 
born  in  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  of  that 
section  of  the  state.  Mr.  McMaster,  who  has 
now  been  dead  about  twenty- eight  years,  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  always 
made  his  home  in  Cecil  County. 

William  Hope  Jarrett  led  to  the  marriage  altar 
Miss  Mary  Virginia  Streett,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Ellen  (Miller)  Streett,  the  for- 
mer of  English  and  the  latter  of  English  and 
German  descent.  Her  father  is  engaged  in  the 
hotel  business.  These  brothers  are  men  of  much 
force  of  character,  strong  individuality,  and  their 
pleasant  social  manners  have  won  them  a host  of 
friends  who  recognize  their  true  worth.  They 
have  figured  quite  prominently  in  local  affairs 
and  their  popularity  is  well  deserved. 


(TAMES  CORNER  ROBINSON.  From  an 

I early  period  in  its  history,  Harford  County 
Q/  has  been  fortunate  in  its  representative  men, 
those  who,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  early 
in  life,  have  displayed  the  metal  that  was  in  them; 
and  to  such  sterling  characters  the  county  is 
indebted  for  its  development  and  prosperity. 
Among  this  class  was  James  C.  Robinson,  of 
District  No.  3,  a man  of  sterling  worth,  and  one 
who  during  the  whole  course  of  his  career  com- 
manded the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men.  Strictly  a 
farmer,  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  his 
class,  and  through  his  industry  and  perseverance 
he  accumulated  a competency,  and  at  his  demise 
left  his  family  comfortably  provided  for. 

The  son  of  Edwin  and  Mary  (Corner)  Robin- 
son, of  Baltimore,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1836,  and  was  the  eldest  of 
four  children,  the  others  being  Mary;  Hannah, 
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widow  of  Samuel  Richardson;  and  Edwin,  de- 
ceased. The  father  died  in  Baltimore,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  and  the  mother  died  at  the  same  place.- 
The  first  of  the  family  to  locate  in  Harford  Coun- 
ty was  James  C.,  who  removed  here  in  1S62  and 
settled  on  the  farm  in  District  No.  3,  now  occu- 
pied by  his  family.  Here  he  carried  on  general 
agricultural  pursuits  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Having  received  a good  education  in  the  common 
schools,  he  had  the  inclination  and  ability  to  turn 
his  knowledge  to  good  account,  and  with  energy 
worked  his  way  to  a position  of  influence  among 
the  farmers  of  the  district.  He  cared  little  for 
public  life  and  nothing  for  official  positions,  but, 
had  he  chosen,  he  could  have  held  local  offices 
creditably  to  himself  and  satisfactorily  to  those 
who  honored  him  with  a public  trust. 

In  1865  Mr.  Robinson  married  Susan  Beaman, 
of  Churchville,  and  three  children  came  to  bless 
their  union,  namely:  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Pres- 
ton; Emily  B.  and  Nannie  H.,  accomplished 
young  ladies,  who,  with  their  mother,  hold  a 
prominent  position  in  society,  and  are  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fallston. 
Mr.  Robinson  passed  away  in  March,  1897, 
aged  sixty-one  years.  His  life  had  been  well  and 
worthily  passed  and  in  death  he  was  mourned. 


HENRY  BREUNINGER.  There  is  no  ele- 
ment which  has  entered  into  our  composite 
national  fabric  which  has  been  of  more  prac- 
tical strength,  value  and  utility  than  that*fur- 
nished  by  the  sturdy,  persevering  and  honorable 
sons  of  Germany,  and  in  the  progress  of  our 
Union  this  element  has  played  an  important  part. 
Intensely  practical  and  ever  having  a clear  compre- 
hension of  the  ethics  of  life,,  the  German  contin- 
gent has  wielded  a powerful  influence,  and  this 
service  cannot  be  held  in  light  estimation  by  those 
who  appreciate  true  civilization  and  true  advance- 
ment. 

Prominent  among  the  German-American  citi- 


zens of  Harford  County  is  Mr.  Breuninger,  of 
Castleton,  whose  birth  occurred  in  the  Father- 
land  in  1S18.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Breuu- 
iuger,  a jeweler  by  trade,  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Germany;  and  his  father,  Jacob  F.  Breuninger, 
only  came  to  America  on  a visit.  The  latter  was 
also  a jeweler  and  was  a highly  respected  citizen 
of  his  locality.  He  died  in  Germany  in  1856, 
aged  seventy-four  years;  and  his  wife,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Dora  Kraut,  died  in  i860. 
Their  children  were  Frederick,  now  deceased;  J. 
Henry,  of  this  sketch;  and  William,  a jeweler  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  land,  J.  Henry 
Breuninger  secured  a good  practical  education, 
and  remained  in  the  old  world  until  1847,  when 
he  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  fortune  in  America,  where  he  believed 
that  better  opportunities  were  furnished  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious  young  men.  Having  learned 
the  tanner’s  trade,  he  followed  it  for  three  years 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  after  his  arrival  here, 
but  in  1850  took  up  his  residence  in  Harford 
Count}-,  where  he  worked  for  George  P.  Cook  in 
his  tannery  at  Cooksviile  on  Deer  Creek  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  following  four  years 
were  spent  in  the  employ  of  James  D.  Wiley  & 
Son,  at  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  and  for  seven  years 
he  was  with  John  Moore  at  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Having  accumulated  some  capital,  Mr.  Breun- 
inger, in  1864,  purchased  a place  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  a small  stream,  and  there  established  a 
tannery,  which  he  has  since  successfully  con- 
ducted. He  has  not  confined  his  attention  strictly 
to  the  tanning  business,  but  has  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  leather,  including 
some  very  fine  qualities,  and  has  devoted  some 
attention  to  farming.  His  tannery  is  located  in 
what  is  now  called  Lafayette  Valley  and  he  has 
taken  a prominent  and  active  part  in  the  upbuild- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  locality  where  he  has 
made  his  home  for  over  a third  of  a century. 

In  1846  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Breuninger  and  Miss  Lizzie  Sommer,  also  a native 
of  Germany,  and  to  them  were  born  three  sons, 
namely:  Henry,  who  died  in  Washington  while 
in  the  government  employ;  George,  a merchant 
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of  Castlelon,  Md.;  and  Louis  E.,  who  is  conduct- 
ing a government  restaurant  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment in  Washington.  The  wife  and  mother 
was  called  to  her  final  rest  in  1878,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Breuninger  married  Miss  Josie 
Eckott,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

In  his  social  affiliations,  Mr.  Breuninger  is  a 
member  of  Mt.  Hebron  Lodge  No.  516,  I.  O.  O'. 
F.,  of  Delta,  Md.,  and  in  his  church  relations  is 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation. Plis  family  attend  the  same  church,  and 
are  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
community.  Upright  and  honorable  in  business 
life,  Mr.  Breuninger  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  any  dealings  and 
has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact. 


(31  NDREW  ANDERSON,  who  is  engaged  in 
I | business  at  North  East,  has  been  successful 
I | in  the  affairs  of  life  and  is  in  good  circum- 
stances. His  means  have  not  been  accumulated 
without  hard  work  and  the  exercise  of  prudence, 
and  those  who  know  him  feel  that  he  has  won  no 
more  than  lie  deserves.  About  18SS  he  embarked 
in  the  livery  business,  which  he  has  since  car- 
ried on,  and  in  addition  he  has  a large  trade  in 
hardware,  harness  and  agricultural  implements, 
his  place  being  stocked  with  a full  assortment  of 
goods  to  be  found  in  his  line,  in  the  disposal  of 
which  he  is  thoroughly  honest  and  reliable. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Anderson  occurred  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  October  4,  1848,  his  parents 
being  John  and  Sarah  (Winters)  Anderson,  of  the 
same  county.  His  father,  who  was  a farmer  by 
occupation,  a Whig  in  politics  and  a Methodist 
in  religious  convictions,  died  in  1S66,  when  in 
the  prime  of  life.  There  were  nine  children  in 
his  family  and  six  of  these  are  living,  namely: 
William,  a resident  of  Chester  County,  Pa.;  An- 
drew; George,  who  lives  in  New  London,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  McVey,  of  Harford  Count)-,  Md.; 
Henry,  living  in  Chester  County,  Pa.;  and  John, 


of  Lancaster  County,  that  state.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years  our  subject  left  home  with  a friend 
and  for  a few  years  afterwards  he  attended  the 
schools  of  Lancaster  County,  but  when  seven- 
teen began  to  work  for  others  in  farming.  Two 
years  later  he  came  to  Cecil  County,  where  he 
learned  the  coaclimaker’s  trade  and  then  went 
west  to  follow  this  occupation,  but  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  country  he  soon  returned  to 
North  East.  For  some  years  he  worked  in  the 
employ  of  others  here,  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages, but  finally  embarked  in  business  for  him- 
self. 

In  public  life  Mr.  Anderson  is  a man  of  much 
prominence.  Numerous  business  enterprises  en- 
gage his  attention  outside  of  his  personal  affairs. 
At  this  writing  he  is  president  of  the  Wakefield 
Fire  Brick  Company  and  president  of  the  Steven- 
son Wrench  Company.  An  enthusiastic  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  in  1S91  he  was  elected  on  that 
ticket  to  the  office  of  count)-  commissioner  and 
for  four  years  served  as  president  of  the  board, 
his  services  in  that  position  being  most  helpful 
and  satisfactory.  For  four  years  he  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  board  of  town  com- 
missioners and  for  a similar  period  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  county  board  of  health.  At  this  writ- 
ing he  holds  the  office  of  school  trustee.  A mem- 
ber of  the  local  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  he 
has  been  through  all  the  chairs.  In  1877  he 
married  Mary  E.  Gardy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  a daughter,  Nellie  V., 
an  accomplished  and  popular  young  lady.  The 
family  attend  the  Methodist  Church  and  have 
many  friends  among  the  residents  of  the  village. 


ENRY  B.  WIRT.  Of  all  the  young  alumni 
of  St.  John's  few  were  cherished  as  was  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch.  His  gifts  of 
intellect  commanded  the  respect  of  his  associates, 
and  his  noble  traits  of  character  made  him  dear 
to  his  intimates  and  a favorite  in  the  social  circle, 
where  his  presence  was  ever  welcomed.  Cut  off 
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in  the  first  stage  of  manhood,  he  had  but  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  success  lie  must  have  attained, 
had  he  been  permitted  to  crown  his  career.  As 
a member  of  the  great  army  of  toilers  for  fame, 
he  fell  early  in  'the  fight,  but  as  a man  he  was  as 
great  as  he  could  have  hoped  to  be,  had  he  lived 
to  the  limit  that  is  wont  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 
Honest,  sincere,  generous  and  pure,  unswerv- 
ing in  his  friendship,  devoted  to  his  loved  ones, 
reverent  to  his  elders,  kindly  with  his  inferiors 
and  humbly  striving  to  serve  God  and  keep  His 
law,  he  has  measured  up  as  few  do  to  the 
standard  by  which  all  that  is  great  and  admirable 
in  manhood  must  be  judged. 

Henry  Biddle  Wirt  was  born  in  Elkton,  Cecil 
County,  Md. , April  30,  1S54.  In  early  in  fane}7 
lie  lost  his  father,  Dr.  John  W.  Wirt,  who,  like 
him,  passed  away  in  early  manhood.  Vet,  valu- 
able as  would  have  been  a father’s  care,  he  was 
blessed  with  a mother,  who  combined  the  graces 
and  powers  of  womanhood,  and  who  reared  him 
with  a tenderness  and  control  that  won  for  her 
his  fondest  affection  and  guided  him  in  the  path 
of  duty.  The  writer  first  met  him  in  the  winter 
of  1S66-67  at  the  Elkton  Academy  and  the  friend- 
ship there  formed  strengthened  with  the  years 
until  it  became  as  abiding  as  brotherhood.  At 
the  academy  young  Wirt  ever  commanded  the 
regard  of  his  instructors  and  the  esteem  of  his 
companions.  He  won  successive  medals  for 
scholarship  and  deportment  and  always  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  roll.  In  the  spring  of  1S6S  he  re- 
paired to  the  time-honored  academy  at  West  Nott- 
ingham, where  he  gave  renewed  evidence  of  his 
abilities.  In  October,  186S,  in  company  with 
the  writer  and  others  of  his  schoolmates  at  the 
Elkton  Academy,  he  matriculated  at  St.  John’s, 
whither  his  brother  had  preceded  him  the  pre- 
vious term. 

Mr.  Wirt  entered  the  first  preparatory  class 
and  immediately  took  a high  rank,  which  steadily 
rose  until  he  stood  first  in  a class  than  which  few 
stronger  have  ever  quitted  St.  John’s.  No 
undergraduate  ever  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
the.  faculty  and  the  regard  of  his  fellow-students. 
As  a further  evidence  of  his  great  abilities  it  may 
be  uoted  that,  while  maintaining  his  class  pre- 


cedence, he  stood  among  the  first  of  the  talented 
members  that  then  composed  the  Philokalian 
Society  and  was  ever  prepared  to  discuss  the 
questions  that  arose  at  its  sessions.  He  filled 
every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  society  and  enjoyed 
in  his  senior  year  the  crowning  distinction  of 
being  chosen  to  represent  the  Philokalians  in  the 
annual  public  debate,  which  was  decided  in  his 
favor.  Vet,  despite  his  close  attention  to  his 
studies  as  a student  and  a Philokalian,  he  always 
found  time  to  enjoy  the  delights  for  which  the 
Society  of  the  Ancient  City  has  ever  been  re- 
nowned. At  the  commencement  in  1873  he 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  delivering  the 
valedictory  oration,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  hearers,  was  a marvel  of  pathos,  voicing  as  it 
did  the  impulses  of  the  generous  boy,  whose 
friendships  were  so  tender  and  so  true. 

Immediately  after  graduating,  Mr.  Wirt  was 
appointed  tutor  at  St.  John’s  College  by  the 
board  of  visitors  and  governors,  among  whom  lie 
numbered  many  warm  friends.  This  position  he 
filled  for  two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  faculty  and  the  delight  of  the 
students.  None  more  sincerely  mourned  his 
untimely  death  than  those  whom  he  helped  to 
usher  upon  their  collegiate  careers.  While  tutor 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  legal  education, 
and  on  quitting  St.  John’s,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  he 
entered  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore,  where  in  an  able  class  he  stood 
first,  completing  the  curriculum  in  a single  year. 
Here,  too,  his  manly  traits  and  generous  impulses 
won  the  regard  of  those  around  him,  and  he  was 
elected  president  of  his  class.  Receiving  his 
diploma  he  returned  to  Elkton,  where,  on  the 
invitation  of  George  W.  Cruiksliank,  he  entered 
into  a law  partnership  which  was  satisfactory  and 
successful.  At  the  bar  he  commanded  the 
utmost  courtesy  from  the  bench  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  had  he  been  spared,  must  have  risen 
to  high  distinction. 

In  April,  1879,  Mr.  Wirt  was  married  to  Miss 
Nellie  Knight,  a daughter  of  William  Knight, 
Esq.,  an  honored  citizen  of  Cecil.  Two  years  of 
blissful  happiness  followed  this  union,  when  the 
dread  summons  came,  and  he  quitted  this  mortal 
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M»hcre  for  the  realms  of  the  blessed.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 18S1,  he  accompanied  his  wife  on  a visit 
to  Winchester,  Ya.  Returning  through  Balti- 
jjjoic  during  the  intensely  cold  weather  then  pre- 
vailing he  contracted  a severe  cold,  which  speedily 
developed  into  pneumonia  and  he  steadily  sank. 
Despite  the  fond  care  of  his  loving  wife  and 
devoted  mother,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  February, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six  years,  after  a brief 
week  of  suffering,  but  with  hope  unshaken  in  the 
blessed  promises  of  God. 

The  vears  glide  by,  and  soon  his  mortal  form 
will  have  found  its  kindred  dust,  but  his  grand 
spirit  calls  to  us  from  out  the  great  unknown  in 
tones  of  fondness  as  of  yore,  in  the  words  of  the 
grand  old  bard,  whose  end,  crowned  with  earth’s 
homage  and  distinctions,  was  calm  and  confident 
as  his: 

“There  is  no  death!  What  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  morial  breath 
Is  but  a suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  death.” 


ISS  MARTHA  FINLEY.  That  women, 
girls  and  children  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  should  be  interested 
in  Miss  Martha  Finley  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  known  that  she  is  the  famous  authoress 
of  the  “Elsie  books,’’  for  while  there  are  books 
and  books,  there  are  few  that  have,  as  do  hers, 
the  interesting  situations,  the  pleasing  romance, 
the  wise  religious  suggestion,  the  pure  love- 
making,  and  better  than  all,  the  pure  womanly 
tone.  But  few  of  the  people  of  eastern  Maryland, 
while  they  know  of  her  and  have  read  her  books, 
know  that  most  of  them  were  written  in  the  quiet 
village  of  Elkton,  Md.,  where  her  home  has  been 
for  many  years.  Miss  Finley  comes  of  illustrious 
Irish  ancestry.  Her  grandfather,  Gen.  Samuel 
Finley,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in 
1752.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College, 
under  his  uncle,  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  and  upon 
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the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  captured  at  Ft.  Washington  and 
held  a prisoner  by  the  British  for  three  years. 
During  the  War  of  1S12  he  again  entered  the 
army,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  general.  He  was  a warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  General  Washington,  and  served 
under  him  as  receiver  of  public  money  at  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio.  His  uncle,  James  Finley,  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  at  Elkton,  Md. 

Miss  Finley’s  father  was  Dr.  James  Brown 
Finley,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  June  7, 
1794.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  enlisted 
in  the  War  of  1S12,  with  his  father,  and  served 
until  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  when  he  was 
paroled  and  returned  home.  Later  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dickinson  College,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
after  which  he  studied  medicine.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  his  first  cousin,  Maria  Theresa  Brown, 
who  was  visiting  at  that  time  at  Cliillicothe, 
Ohio,  where  Miss  Finley  was  born  April  26, 
1828.  I11  1S36  her  parents  moved  to  South 

Bend,  Ind.,  where  the  father  practiced  medi- 
cine until  his  death  in  1852.  The  girlhood  of 
Miss  Finley  was  spent  in  South  Bend  and  there 
she  received  an  excellent  education  in  private 
schools.  She  then  taught  for  a time  in  a private 
school  for  small  children,  and  here  she  frequently 
entertained  her  little  pupils  with  stories  which 
were  doubtless  the  nucleus  of  tales  published  in 
later  years.  Her  first  effort  in  a literary  way  was  as 
a writer  of  short  stories  for  religious  papers,  which 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lishing Company.  The  manuscript  of  her  first 
story  was  taken  to  the  Baptist  Board,  was  accept- 
ed and  published,  and  upon  its  appearance  was 
well  received. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Finley  had 
come  east  and  her  earl}-  articles  were  written  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  1876  she  made 
a visit  to  Elkton,  Md.,  and  finally  decided  to 
make  this  place  her  home.  She  has  a beautiful 
residence  in  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  and  a neat 
hedge  fence.  I11  this  place  much  of  her  best  work 
has  been  done.  She  has  written  more  than  one 
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hundred  books,  all  for  children  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Finley  series).  To  anyone  who  has  read 
her  books  her  love  for  young  girls  and  her  strong 
religious  feeling  are  most  evident.  No  writer  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  better  beloved.  Pier 
great  aim  has  been  to  interest  the  little  ones  and 
in  this  she  has  succeeded  far  beyond  her  expecta- 
tions. While  all  her  works  have  attracted  wide 
attention  her  Elsie  books  are  without  doubt  the 
most  popular,  the  principal  ones  being  as  follows: 
Elsie  Dinsmore;  Elsie’s  Holidays  at  Roselauds; 
Elsie’s  Girlhood;  Elsie’s  Womanhood;  Elsie’s 
Motherhood;  Elsie’s  Children;  Eisie’s  Widow- 
hood; Grandmother  Elsie;  Elsie’s  New  Relations; 
Elsie  at  Nantucket;  The  Two  Elsies;  Elsie’s  Kith 
and  Kin;  Elsie’s  F'riends  at  Woodburn,  and  others 
of  the  Elsie  series.  Some  of  her  other  works  are: 
Signing  the  Contract;  Wanted,  a Pedigree;  The 
Mildred  Series;  The  Finley  Series;  and  the  Trag- 
edy of  Wild  River  Valley. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Miss  Finley’s  Elsie 
books  made  her  famous,  although  all  have  been 
well  received.  At  one  time  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  made  an  effort  to  stop  the 
publication  of  any  more  Elsie  books,  saying  that 
“they  had  had  enough  of  Elsie,’’  and  one  editor 
of  a large  daily  remarked  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper:  “For  God’s  sake,  give  us  something  be- 
sides Elsie.’’  Notwithstanding  this  Miss  Finley 
“pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way’’  and  con- 
tinued to  write  “Elsie  books.’’  She  was  not  writ- 
ing to  please  the  editors  or  publishers,  but  her 
little  friends,  and  as  long  as  they  were  pleased  and 
satisfied  she  was  content  to  give  them  Fffsie  in 
every  phase.  When  she  first  began  writing  her 
publishers  refused  to  let  her  get  her  books  copy- 
righted and  paid  her  only  what  the}-  saw  fit  for 
her  manuscript,  but  when  fame  came  to  her,  she 
determined  that  she,  instead  of  the  publishing 
houses,  would  copyright  her  books  and  that  roy- 
alty must  be  paid  her  for  them.  Her  publishers 
are  Dodd,  Meade  & Co.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Finley  is  easily  accessible,  and  although 
her  health  is  poor  her  work  goes  on.  She  freely 
discusses  her  early  struggles  for  fame  and  fortune 
and  is  an  easy,  fluent  and  agreeable  talker.  She  has 
a matronly,  graceful  figure,  a gentle  face,  lighted 


up  with  bright,  intelligent  eyes,  and  her  finely 
shaped  head  is  crowned  with  a wealth  of  gray 
hair.  Her  personality  is  very  pleasing  and  she 
has  a sweetly  modulated  voice,  expressive  and 
animated.  Her  surroundings  are  pretty  and  ex- 
quisitely neat,  comfortable  and  convenient,  and 
her  study  is  well  supplied  with  standard  works 
and  bpoks  of  reference;  but  few  of  her  own  pub- 
lications, however,  are  found  on  the  shelves.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Authors’  Club  of  New  York 
City. 


OIIN  STREETT.  The  life  whose  main  events 
are  herewith  chronicled  has  been  closed  upon 
earth;  the  book  is  finished,  its  record  com- 
pleted, but  those  who  have  been  helped  by  con- 
tact with  Mr,  Streett  and  who  remember  his  many 
noble  attributes  of  character  will  welcome  this 
memoir  with  especial  interest.  He  was  a pro- 
gressive farmer  of  Harford  County  and  rose  to  a 
position  in  the  agricultural  circles  of  District  No. 
3 which  many  might  envy.  He  was  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  such  was  his  integrity 
that  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Of  English  descent,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  District  No.  5,  in  1S15,  being  the 
son  of  Maj.  Thomas  Streett,  and  grandson  of  Col. 
John  Streett.  Reared  upon  a farm,  he  early  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture,  in  which  he  mani- 
fested such  a lively  interest  and  so  much  industry 
and  integrity  of  purpose  that  he  easily  met  with 
success.  Until  thirty  years  of  age  he  remained 
on  the  old  homestead  near  Highland,  but  he  then 
removed  to  Chestnut  Spring  and  made  his  home 
upon  a farm  near  Clement  Mills  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1858  he  purchased  a portion  of  the 
Francis  Delight  farm,  and  here  he  afterward  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
December  25,  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years. 

January  16,  1844,  Mr.  Streett  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Priscilla  A.  Ruff,  and  their  union  was 
blessed  with  two  children,  Sophia  Priscilla  and 
James  Ruff.  Mrs,  Streett,  now  seventy-eight 
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vears  of  age,  continues  to  reside  at  the  old  home- 
stead and,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  is 
quite  active  and  bright.  The  farm  is  now  carried 
on  by  her  son,  J.  Ruff,  who  was  born  in  1854  and 
in  1 89  r married  Hannah  Baldwin,  of  this  county. 
The  family  hold  membership  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  are  respected  wherever  known. 


ILLIAM  CHARLES  COOPER  is  well 
known  in  Cecil  Count}-,  and  the  fact  that 
be  is  favorably  spoken  of  by  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  is  sufficient  indication  of  his  char- 
acter. One  of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  this 
section,  he  occupies  a pleasant  home  in  District 
No.  5.  Like  many  of  the  best  residents  of  the 
county,  he  has  spent  his  entire  life  here  and  is  a 
member  of  one  of  its  old  families.  The  old  home- 
stead where  he  resides  was  purchased  by  his 
grandfather,  John  Cooper,  in  1754,  and  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  ever  since.  John 
Cooper  was  the  owner  of  a ship  yard  at  Seneca 
Point  and  later  carried  on  the  same  business  in 
Baltimore  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1794. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  John  Cooper,  Jr., 
was  born  on  the  Cecil  County  farm,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  his  active  years  were  given. 
While  he  never  acquired  wealth,  he  accumulated 
a competency  and  was  able  to  surround  his  family 
with  the  comforts  of  life.  He  never  cared  to 
identify  himself  with  politics,  and  aside  from 
casting  a straight  Democratic  ticket  at  elections 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  in  his  life  and  char- 
acter endeavored  to  carry  out  the  lofty  teachings 
of  that  faith.  His  marriage  united  him  with 
Jane  Little,  whose  parents  were  farmers  and  re- 
spected residents  of  this  county.  She  passed  away 
in  1861,  having  long  survived  her  husband, whose 
death  occurred  in  1844.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children,  but  the  only  survivors  are  Will- 
iam Charles  and  Mary  Jane,  the  latter  the  wife 
of  Beuoui  Cooling,  of  Charlestown. 


Where  he  now  resides,  William  Charles  Cooper 
was  born  August  12,  1833.  In  boyhood  he  alter- 
nated attendance  at  school  with  work  on  the  home 
farm,  and  a little  later  learned  the  trade  of  a brick- 
layer. Leaving  school  when  seventeen,  he  turned 
his  entire  attention  to  farming  and  work  at  his 
trade.  Since  1S60  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
old  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
which  is  one  of  the  fine  estates  of  the  district, 
containing  an  excellent  class  of  buildings  fitted 
for  their  varied  purposes.  One  of  the  attractions 
of  the  place  is  a pond  with  carp  and  cat  fish.  The 
land  produces  large  harvests  and  is  very  fertile, 
responding  readily  to  cultivation. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  never  been  interested  in  politics 
in  the  sense  of  office-seeking,  but  is  well  informed 
regarding  the  issues  of  the  age,  and  at  elections 
always  casts  a ballot  in  favor  of  Republican  candi- 
dates. He  takes  an  active  part  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and,  with 
his  family,  attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  January,  i860,  he  married  Rachael 
Bryson,  of  Elk  Neck.  The  eleven  children  born 
of  their  union  are  named  as  follows:  Rebecca 

Jane,  of  Baltimore;  Mary  Lizzie,  wife  of  (Curtis 
Taylor,  of  Blythedale,  Cecil  County;  William  II. 
Seward,  who  resides  near  his  father  and  is  a farm- 
er by  occupation;  Charles  P.,  of  Charlestown; 
Cecil  C.,  who  lives  near  the  old  homestead;  John, 
v'ho  resides  near  Baltimore;  Ella  and  Edith 
(twins),  George  F.,  Bert  and  Herbert,  all  at 
home. 


HARLES  REMBOLD.  Many  men  on  com- 
ing to  this  country  from  a foreign  land  find 
circumstances  here  so  different  from  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  that  frequent  mis- 
takes are  made  in  choosing  their  occupations,  and 
this  they  very  often  find  to  be  the  case  when  it  is 
too  late.  Fortunate  is  he  who  has  the  discern- 
ment to  choose  acongeniai  calling — one  for  which 
he  is  suited,  and  can  adapt  himself  to  the  changed 
condition  of  affairs.  In  such  a case  he  will  be 
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ns  congenial!}7  and  suitably  employed  as  is  Charles 
Rembold,  who  is  the  capable  overseer  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  divided  up  into  sixteen  farms, 
and  owned  by  John  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Rembold  owes  his  nativity  to  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  March  26,  1S20,  a 
son  of  Henry  Rembold,  whose  life  occupation  was 
that  of  a weaver.  He  had  several  brothers,  and 
all  became  farmers.  He  was  an  industrious, 
worthy  man  and  died  when  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  1S25.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Victoria  Neff, 
also  a native  of  Wurtemberg,  who  died  in  1839. 

The  early  life  of  Charles  Rembold  was  like 
that  of  the  average  German  youth,  for  upon  at- 
taining a suitable  age  he  was  placed  in  a school 
where  he  acquired  a practical  and,  as  far  as  he 
went,  a thorough  education.  He  had  sufficient 
discernment  to  perceive  the  advantages  that  were 
offered  to  young  foreigners  who  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  “Uncle  Sam,”  and  on 
May  24,  1S47,  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  at 
once  made  his  way  to  Harford  County,  Md.  He 
tilled  various  farms  in  this  county  for  a number 
of  yqars,  and  his  thrift,  industry  and  good  judg- 
ment soon  won  him  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cadwalader, 
who  about  1S70  tendered  him  his  present  position. 
This  he  has  filled  with  marked  ability  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  fortunately  the  calling  has  been 
one  for  which  he  has  a natural  aptitude  and  a 
decided  liking.  These  farms  he  rents  to  different 
men,  who  work  them  on  shares. 

Mr.  Rembold  was  married  in  1848  to  Miss 
Fredericka  Pershing,  a native  of  Baden,  Ger- 
many, and  to  them  ten  children  were  given, 
eight  of  whom  survive:  Katie,  wife  of  Charles 

P'isher,  of  Baltimore;  Lizzie,  wife  of  Harry  Car- 
roll,  of  District  No.  1;  August  and  John,  also  of 
this  district;  Rebecca,  who  is  still  with  her  father; 
Charles,  at  home;  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph  Jeffrey, 
of  Virginia;  and  Frank.  The  mother  of  these 
children  has  been  dead  about  one  year.  Mr.  Rem- 
bold has  supported  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  since  coming  to  this  country,  but  is 
by  no  means  an  office  seeker  or  a partisan.  He 
is  a Catholic.  As  a business  man  he  is  esteemed 
for  his  honest  methods,  and  as  a citizen  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  welfare  of  his  adopted 


country.  Like  the  great  majority  of  Germans 
he  has  been  industrious  and  economical  and  his 
efforts  have  won  him  a competency  and  universal 
respect. 
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ILLIAM  II.  HAINES.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing county  of  Harford  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  June  19,  1834.  Through- 
out his  entire  life,  covering  a period  of  more  than 
threescore  years,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Maryland. 
His  home  is  now  in  Cecil  County,  whither  he 
was  brought  by  his  parents  when  a child  of  one 
year.  A resident  of  Charlestown,  he  has  many 
friends  in  this  village  and  the  surrounding  district, 
and  all  who  know  him  recognize  in  his  character 
the  qualities  of  perseverance,  industry  and  honesty 
that  mark  the  best  citizenship. 

The  Haines  family  originated  in  Scotland.  The 
representatives  in  this  country  have  inherited, 
from  a long  line  of  honorable,  industrious  fore- 
fathers, the  heritage  of  a good  name  and  the 
qualities  of  thrift  and  uprightness  so  characteristic 
of  the  Scotch  people.  Thomas,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  his  parents 
having  emigrated  here  from  Scotland.  He  was 
reared  upon  a farm  near  Port  Deposit  and  followed 
agricultural  pursuits  as  long  as  his  strength 
permitted  him  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  During 
the  War  of  1812  he  was  a soldier  in  the  American 
army.  He  attained  an  advanced  age,  dying  at 
eighty-eight  years. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Samuel  Haines,  was 
born  near  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County,  and  made 
farming  his  chief  occupation  in  life.  He  did  not 
have  the  advantages  in  youth  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  children  of  this  age,  but  while  he  lacked 
in  learning  and  scholarly  attainments,  he  was  not 
lacking  in  industry  and  perseverance,  without 
which  success  cannot  be  secured.  Politically  an 
old-line  Whig,  he  desired  the  public  welfare,  and, 
being  a good  citizen  with  a liberal  spirit,  he  aided 
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in  all  matters  tending  to  the  promotion  of  local 
interests  and  industries.  He  was  identified  with 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  His  death 
occurred  in  1SS0,  five  years  before  the  demise  of 
his  wife,  Mary  Ann  (Rockwell)  Haines,  who  was 
a native  of  Harford  County.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  eleven  children,  of  whom  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  are  living.  The}'  are  named  as 
follows:  William  H. ; George,  residing  at  Priu- 

eipio  Furnace;  Ann  Eliza,  wife  of  William  Culbert- 
son; James,  who  lives  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  and 
Frank,  a traveling  salesman.  The  boyhood  years 
of  our  subject  were  passed  at  Port  Deposit,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a black- 
smith, but  this  he  followed  only  six  months,  as 
the  work  was  not  congenial  and  he  preferred  to 
enter  other  lines  of  employment.  His  life  has 
been  passed  principally  in  general  farm  pursuits, 
although  he  has  also  given  considerable  attention 
to  fishing  and  has  been  quite  successful  in  that 
occupation. 

September  26,  1S61,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Haines  and  Miss  Hannah  Jane  Harris,  whose 
parents,  Wilder  and  Alice  (McMullen)  Harris, 
were  descendants  of  early  settlers  of  this  district 
and  county.  The  six  children  born  to  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion, been  spared  to  years  of  maturity.  They  are 
Joe  Edward,  living  in  Philadelphia;  Alice,  wife 
of  Joseph  Lynch  and  a resident  of  Charlestown, 
Cecil  County;  Will,  Harry  and  George,  who  are 
at  home. 

AMES  A.  BOULDEN.  The  varied  wants 
of  mankind  give  rise  to  varied  occupations. 
In  one  part  of  the  country  may  be  found 
those  who,  within  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  mine 
the  coal;  in  another  place  there  are  stone  quar- 
ries, or  gold  fields,  or  wide-stretcliing  fields  of 
grain.  But  there  is  no  place  where  the  merchant 
is  not  needed  and  where  the  sale  of  household 
goods,  groceries  and  articles  of  clothing,  is  not 


carried  on.  In  every  community  the  merchant 
is  indispensable.  If  he  is  energetic,  he  may 
advance  the  commercial  importance  of  his  local- 
ity; on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  shiftless,  idle  or 
aimless,  he  may  immeasurably  retard  local  prog- 
ress. Of  Mr.  Boulden  it  may  be  said  that  he  is 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Chesapeake 
City,  and  his  activity  has  been  very  helpful  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  place.  Since  the 
time  when  he  first  established  himself  in  business 
here,  in  1S65,  he  has  been  identified  with  local 
industries,  and  has  been  especially  interested  in 
the  grain  and  phosphate  business,  though  he  also 
carries  in  stock  a full  line  of  hardware  and  modern 
farm  machinery. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Boulden  occurred  in  this  vil- 
lage December  29,  1837,  his  parents  being  Levi 
and  Elizabeth  (Bennett)  Boulden.  His  father, 
who  was  born  near  the  village  of  Chesapeake 
City,  spent  his  entire  life  in  Cecil  County,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  when  he  resided  in 
Wil  mington,  Del.  Reared  upon  a farm,  he  did 
not,  however,  make  agriculture  his  life  work,  but 
in  1S32  secured  employment  as  collector  for  the 
Chesapeake  & Delaware  Canal  at  this  place, 
retaining  the  position  for  six  years.  His  life  was 
a sad  one,  for  ill  health  cast  a gloom  over  his  later 
days  and  rendered  him  unable  to  engage  in  any 
line  of  labor  for  a long  time  prior  to  his  death. 
He  suffered  intensely  with  rheumatism,  so  se- 
verely, indeed,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  sixteen  years  before  he  passed  away,  and  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  forty -seven,  brought  him 
welcomed  release  from  pain.  His  wife,  also  a 
native  of  Chesapeake  City,  is  now  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  but  is  in  good  health. 

Reared  upon  a farm,  our  subject  devoted  the 
years  of  youth  and  early  manhood  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  in  1865  embarked  in  business  and 
has  since  given  his  entire  time  to  the  enterprise 
with  which  his  name  is  connected.  He  takes  an 
interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  local  affairs  and 
also  keeps  himself  well  posted  regarding  questions 
before  the  nation  to-day.  Politically  his  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has 
always  been  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  that  organi- 
zation. For  four  terms  he  held  the  office  of 
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commissioner  and  he  has  also  rendered  efficient 
service  as  mayor.  He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  Mary  K.  Clark,  of  this  place,  died 
in  1864,  having  been  the  mother  of  two  children  : 
Alice  M. , who  is  with  her  father;  and  Harry, 
who  died  in  boyhood.  The  present  wife  of  Mr. 
Bculden  was  Emma  Doble,  of  Wisconsin,  a cousin 
of  Budd  Doble,  the  well-known  horseman.  They 
are  the  parents  of  six  children,  namely  : Laura, 
wife  of  I.  G.  Griffith,  Jr.,  of  Chesapeake  City; 
Fannie,  who  married  William  A.  Stubbs  ; D.  Pal- 
mer, who  is  employed  as  a clerk  for  his  father  ; 
Nellie  E.;  Elizabeth  and  Carlisle,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

< ...  J — w 
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OSEPH  VEAZEY  WALLACE,  M.  D.,  of 
Chesapeake  City.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  “If  the  virtues  of  strangers  be  so  attrac- 
tive to  us,  how  infinitely  more  should  be  those  of 
our  own  kindred;  and  with  what  additional 
energy  should  the  precepts  of  our  parents  influ- 
ence us  when  we  trace  the  transmission  of  those 
precepts  from  father  to  son,  through  successive 
generations,  each  bearing  the  testimony  of  a 
useful  and  honorable  life  through  their  truth  and 
excellence.’’  This  is  forcibly  pertinent  to  the 
ancestry  of  Dr.  Wallace.  He  comes  of  that  old 
Maryland  stock  noted  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  during  the  Revolution,  for  its  course  in 
danger  and  its  principles  of  honor  carried  into 
even  the  smallest  details  of  life.  Nor  were  his 
remote  ancestors  less  upright;  they  were  of  the 
Scotch  race,  known  the  world  over  for  thrift, 
probity,  industry  and  high-minded,  spotless 
characters. 

The  Wallace  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  Andrew  Wallace,  who  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1672  and  settled  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  prior 
to  the  year  1700.  In  Johnson’s  History  of  Cecil 
County  lie  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  elders 
in  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  head  of 
Christiana  Creek,  which  was  erected  in  1708. 
His  gravestone  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the 
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church  shows  that  he  died  “on  ye  3d  of  March, 
1751,  aged  79  years.”  His  wife,  Ellinor  Wallace, 
who  was  also  his  cousin,  departed  this  life  “ye  Stli 
of  Dec.,  1753.  aged  78  years.”  They  had 
three  children,  Jeannette,  Margaret  and  Joseph. 
The  last-named  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md., 
in  1713,  and  married  Mary  Black,  of  Delaware, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  Andrew,  Joseph, 
George  and  Ann.  April  15.  1755,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  “Horatio  Sharpe,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  province  of 
Maryland”  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the  loot 
company  commanded  by  Capt.  Zebulon  Hollings- 
worth, of  Cecil  County;  the  commission  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Joseph  Wallace  died  in  Cecil  County  May  28, 
1776,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  His  wife,  Mary, 
died  January  7,  1794,  aged  seventy -four  years. 

Dr.  George  Wallace,  son  of  Joseph  Wallace, 
was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  in  1752.  He 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  August  3,  1773,  his  diploma 
being  signed  by  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Phineas 
Bond,  two  of  the  incorporators  of  the  university. 
After  his  graduation  he  removed  to  Delaware  to 
practice  his  profession.  When  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain  he  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  Joseph  Caldwell’s  company 
of  the  southern  district  of  Kent  County.  His 
commission,  which  is  in  possession  of  his  grand- 
son, our  subject,  was  signed  by  J.  W.  McKinley, 
president  of  the  council  of  safety,  and  bears  date 
January  23,  1776.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
a subscriber  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  “Blue 
Hens’  Chickens,”  the  Philadelphia  Record  made 
the  following  reply;  “One  of  Delaware’s  most 
gallant  fighters  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
Capt.  Joseph  Caldwell,  who  was  notorious  for 
his  love  for  cock  fighting.  He  drilled  his  men 
admirably,  they  being  known  throughout  the 
army  as  Caldwell’s  Game  Cocks.  This  same 
Caldwell  also  held  the  peculiar  theory  that  no 
cock  was  really  game  unless  its  mother  was  a 
blue  hen.  As  months  wore  away  Caldwell’s 
men  became  known  as  Blue  Hens’  Chickens,  a 
title  which  only  increased  their  respect  for  the  old 
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game  cock  captain.  The  nickname  became 
famous,  and,  after  the  war,  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  natives  of  the  Diamond  State.” 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  George  Wallace 
returned  to  Cecil  County,  and  locating  at  Elkton, 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  January  27, 
17S7,  he  married  Elizabeth  Black,  of  Newcastle 
County,  Del.  The  following-named  children 
were  born  to  them:  James;  Mar)-,  who  married 

Thomas  W.  Veazey,  governor  of  Maryland 
1835-37;  and  Joseph.  He  died  iu  Elkton  June 
17,  1796,  aged  forty-four  years.  His  widow, 
Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Groome, 
August  31,  1799,  and  by  that  marriage  had  three 
children:  Hon.  John  C.  Groome,  father  of  ex- 
Governor  James  Black  Groome:  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Groome,  and  Eliza  Jeannette,  who  married  Capt. 
Mathew  C.  Pearce. 

Dr.  Joseph  Wallace,  ■ son  of  Dr.  George  and 
father  of  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Wallace,  was  born  in 
Elkton,  Md.,  February  5,  1791,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  three  children  of  his  mother’s  first 
marriage,  his  brother  and  sister  being  James, 
born  June  10,  17SS;  and  Mary,  September  17, 
1789.  He  attended  the  school  in  Elkton  and 
finished  his  education  at  Nottingham  Academy. 
H is  medical  studies  were  begun  in  the  office  of 
Philip  Syng  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1S12 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  faculty  at  that  time  contained 
Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Philip  Syng  Phipsie,  John  Red- 
man Cox,  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  C.  Wistar 
and  Philip  Syng  Dorsey.  July  9,  1813,  he  was 
appointed  hospital  surgeon’s  mate  by  Dr.  James 
Tilton,  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was 
ordered  to  Ft.  Mifflin  for  duty.  Having  passed 
an  examination  before  the  army  board  of  sur- 
geons he  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
John  Armstrong,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  which 
appointment  was  confirmed  September  28,  1813, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  join  General  Wilkinson's 
army  on  the  Canada  frontier.  He  remained  with 
the  army  until  the  declaration  of  peace  By 
John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, April  2i,  1818,  surgeon  of  the  Fifth 
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United  States  Infantry,  which  appointment  being 
declined  and  a preference  expressed  for  that  of 
post  surgeon,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  to  the  post  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he 
reported  to  Captain  Read,  commandant,  July  23, 
1S1S.  While  stationed  at  Ft.  McHenry,  June 
17,  1S25,  he  married  Elizabeth  Ward,  daughter 
of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Veazey)  Ward,  and  niece 
of  Gov.  Thomas  W.  Veazey,  of  Maryland.  The 
children  born  to  them  were  named  as  follows: 
George  F. , James,  Joseph  Veazey,  John  Charles 
Groome,  Mary  C.  Ward  and  Laura  V.  After 
resigning  from  the  army  in  1S27,  Dr.  Joseph 
Wallace  returned  to  Elkton,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  September  12,  1872,  at 
the  age  of  eighty- two.  His  wife  was  born  Janu- 
ary 22,  1797,  and  died  February  3,  1876,  aged 
seventy-nine  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  April  12,  1830,  and  was  five  years 
of  age  when  his  father  returned  to  Elkton.  He 
was  educated  in  private  schools  here,  and  in 
October,  1850,  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  James  R.  Ward,  in 
Clearspring,  Washington  County,  Md.  In  the 
fall  of  1851  he  entered  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  attended 
two  full  courses  of  lectures,  graduating  March  S, 
1853.  Returning  to  Washington  County,  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  with  his  former  preceptor  until 
March,  1854,  when  he  came  back  to  Cecil  County 
and  opened  an  office  at  Chesapeake  City  March 
13.  Here  he  has  since  engaged  in  general  prac- 
tice and  in  the  management  of  the  property 
interests  he  has  gradually  established.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a Democrat,  but  has  never  held  office. 
At  this  writing  he  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
examining  surgeons  for  pensions  at  Elkton  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  April  25,  1867,  he  married 
Cornelia  C.  Price,  daughter  of  John  R.  and  Mary 
A.  (Lum)  Price.  Mary  E.  Wallace,  their 
daughter,  was  born  May  15,  1868,  and  November 
5,  1891,  wms  married  to  Rev.  Frank  Edwin 
Williams,  pastor  of  Boundary  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Baltimore;  they  have  three  chil- 
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dren,  Wallace,  Frank  Edwin  and  Fletcher  Price. 
Veazey  Ward  Wallace,  only  son  of  the  doctor, 
was  born  February  10,  1S70,  and  died  May  25, 
1S7S,  aged  eight  years,  three  months  and  fifteen 
days. 


OHN  W.  ANDREW,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Dar- 
lington since  1S49,  was  born  in  1S20  in  the 
eastern  part  of  District  No.  3,  near  Hall’s  Cross 
Roads,  being  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Nancy 
(McVay)  Andrew,  also  natives  of  Harford  Coun- 
ty. On  the  maternal  side  he  is  of  direct  Irish 
descent,  his  grandfather,  John  McVay,  having 
been  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  For  genera- 
tions his  paternal  ancestors  have  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  Maryland,  and  particularly 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Baltimore  and 
Harford  Counties.  His  grandfather,  Abram, 
spent  his  life  near  Aberdeen,  and  his  great-grand- 
father, Abram  Andrew,  lived  near  Baltimore.  In 
early  years  William  H.  Andrew  followed  the 
cooper’s  trade,  but  later  he  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  there  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  he  passed  from  earth,  in  1877,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine.  His  wife  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  but  only  two  are  living,  John  W.  and 
Benjamin  F. , the  latter  a resident  of  Barton, 
Allegany  County,  Md. 

At  the  family  home  near  Aberdeen  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  reared  and  his  education  was 
obtained  in  the  neighboring  common  schools.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Perryman  and 
learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade  under  Joseph  E. 
Taylor,  following  this  occupation  for  thirty-five 
years  afterward,  the  most  of  the  time  in  Darling- 
ton. After  coming  herein  1849,  he  was  for  seven 
years  in  partnership  with  Samuel  Harper,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  they  divided  the  busi- 
ness and  each  carried  on  his  own  shop  under  the 
same  roof.  In  1865,  after  years  of  hard  work  at 
the  trade,  Mr.  Andrew  engaged  in  farming  near 
the  village,  being  connected  with  Samuel  PI. 


Mathews  for  eight  years,  and  later,  in  1S75,  here- 
tired  from  active  work,  since  which  time  he  has 
lived  quietly  in  the  village,  enjoying  the  comforts 
made  possible  by  years  of  continuous  application. 

In  politics  a Democrat,  Mr.  Andrew  for  some 
years  officiated  as  magistrate  lor  the  district  and 
also  held  the  position  of  road  supervisor,  filling 
both  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  all.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  Mt.  Pisgah  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  in  religious  belief  he  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  lie 
has  held  office  as  steward  and  class  leader.  His 
marriage,  which  occurred  in  1843,  united  him 
with  Miss  Mary  E.  Keene,  member  of  an  old 
family  of  Harford  County,  and  daughter  ofQuila 
Keene.  The)'  became  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren, namely:  Georgia  K.,  wife  of  Rev.  \V.  E. 
Miller;  Hannah  E.,  who  married  P.  F.  Forwood; 
William  IL,  deceased  at  the  age  of  thirty-five; 
Ouila;  Mary,  deceased;  Rev.  J.  Robert,  of  Mid- 
dletown, Va.;  Joseph  Pk,  who  resides  near  Dar- 
lingtonj  and  Charles  A.,  who  lives  at  Burklev- 
ville. 

T ..  . <3 

§ ' "*>~cE£l  1 ~V-  Sa- © 

HENRY  E.  SELFE.  Known  to  be  a man  of 
undoubted  integrity,  Mr.  Selfeis  regarded  by 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  village  of 
Darlington  as  one  of  their  most  substantial  and 
industrious  citizens.  While  perhaps  others  are 
better  fixed  financially  or  have  become  more 
prominent  in  politics  and  public  affairs,  yet  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  lie  started 
without  capital,  that  he  had  obstacles  to  over- 
come and  that  he  is  still  but  a young  man,  the  suc- 
cess he  has  so  far  achieved  is  certainly  very 
commendable. 

Unlike  many  of  the  residents  of  Maryland, 
whose  ancestors  were  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  this  state,  Mr.  Selfe  is  a member  of  a 
family  established  in  this  country  in  compara- 
tively recent  years.  His  parents,  James  and  Cath- 
erine (Moon)  Selfe,  were  born  in  Chilcompton, 
England,  and  came  to  America  in  1S55,  settling 
in  Havre  de  Grace.  The  father,  who  was  a una- 
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chini.st  by  trade,  was  for  ten  years  employed  as 
engineer  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Bal- 
timore Railroad,  blit  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two,  January  6,  1S66.  His  wife  passed 
away  January  6,  1S97,  exactly  thirty-one  years 
after  his  demise.  Two  of  their  children  are  now 
living,  our  subject's  brother  being  William  B., 
the  subject  of  a sketch  presented  on  auother 
page. 

Born  in  Havre  de  Grace  in  1S61,  Henry  E. 
Selfe  remained  in  that  place,  attending  the  public 
schools,  until  1S79,  when  he  came  to  Darlington, 
his  present  place  of  residence.  Here  he  learned 
the  blacksmith’s  trade,  after  which  he  worked  for 
sometime  in  the  employ  of  others;  but  in  1892 
he  opened  a blacksmith  and  repair  shop  and  this 
he  has  since  conducted,  in  addition  to  which, 
since  1S96,  he  has  been  proprietor  of  a general 
mercantile  store.  Taking  considerable  interest  in 
local  politics,  he  is  a firm  Democrat,  but  does  not 
desire  public  office.  He  has  held  the  various 
offices  in  Deer  Creek  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  I11 
religious  belief  he  is  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  a vestryman  at  this  writing.  His 
marriage,  in  18S7,  united  him  with  Sadie  Burton, 
by  whom  he  is  the  father  of  three  children,  Edith, 
Walter  and  James. 


AMES  GIFFORD.  The  present  high 
standing  of  District  No.  9 among  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  Cecil  County  may  be 
attributed  to  the  patient,  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  men  who  have  for  years  conducted  general 
farming  pursuits  here.  As  a representative  of 
this  class  mention  should  be  made  of  James  Gif- 
ford, a successful  farmer  residing  on  the  Stony 
Lane  Road.  .Since  establishing  his  home  on  his 
present  place  in  1865,  he  has  witnessed  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  district  and  contributed  to  its 
material  prosperity,  and  while  advancing  his 
personal  interests  he  lias  also  promoted  the  wel- 
fare of  his  neighbors.  His  property,  formerly 
known  as  the  England  farm,  is  not  large,  consist- 


ing of  seventy-two  and  one-half  acres,  but  it  is 
well  improved  and  produces  perhaps  as  much  as 
many  farms  that  are  larger. 

The  Gifford  family  is  of  English  origin.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  James,  was  a son  of  Joseph 
Gifford,  both  natives  of  England.  In  youth  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith,  but  did  not 
follow;  the  occupation  long.  Coming  to  tire 
United  States  when  young,  he  first  settled  in 
Philadelphia  County,  but  afterward  removed  to 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  he  became  the  owner 
of  a large  farm.  He  made  a specialty  of  raising 
fine  stock,  and  had  the  best  grades  of  horses, 
hogs  and  sheep  upon  his  place.  Flis  energy  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  started  out  in  life 
empty-handed,  but  became  the  possessor  of  a 
valuable  property.  He  was  a supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  The  farm  in 
Bucks  County  continued  to  be  his  home  until 
about  1856,  when  he  sold  it  and  removed  to  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  where  he  became  the  possessor  of 
three  farms.  He  died  near  Principio,  this 
county,  in  1882,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Before  leaving  England  he  married  Ruth  Ed- 
monds, a native  of  that  country.  Ten  children 
were  born  of  their  union  and  six  of  these  are  now 
living,  namely:  Samuel,  whose  home  is  in  Dis- 
trict- No.  -9,  Cecil  Count}’;  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Cook,  of  Iowa;  Wesley,  of  District  No.  5,  Cecil 
County;  James,  Jr.;  George,  residing  in  District 
No.  7,  Cecil  County;  and  Ellen  E.,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Gillispie,  now  residing  in  Zion,  this 
county. 

In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  James  Gifford,  Jr.,  was 
born  November  3,  1832.  In  boyhood  he  attended 
the  neighboring  district  schools,  his  education  being 
completed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  re- 
mained on  the  home  farm  until  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  at  that  time  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Rhoda  A.  Scarborough,  daughter  of  Sutton 
Scarborough,  of  District  No.  9,  Cecil  County. 
After  his  marriage  he  was  a resident  of  District 
No.  7 for  six  years,  engaged  there  in  farming 
and  stock  dealing.  In  1865  he  bought  the  Jo- 
seph England  farm,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in 
District  No.  9,  and  here  he  has  since  carried  on 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  and  his  family  attend 
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the  Zion  Presbyterian  Church  and  are  interested 
in  all  its  works.  Of  his  five  children  three  are 
now  living,  namely:  Joseph,  who  is  a business 
man  ol  Philadelphia,  but  living  in  Cecil  County; 
Harry  M. , who  is  interested  in  a printing  concern 
in  Philadelphia;  and  Gertrude,  who  is  with  her 
parents.  As  every  public-spirited  citizen  should, 
Mr.  .Gifford  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  local 
and  national  issues,  and  in  matters  political  gives 
the  weight  of  his  influence,  and  his  ballot,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a man 
of  energy,  not  afraid  to  work,  and  his  persever- 
ance and  good  management  have  achieved  for 
him  a success  that  has  numbered  him  among  the 
substantial  farmers  of  the  district. 


•sf 
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ON.  WILLIAM  S.  BOWMAN  is  one  of 
the  honored  pioneer  farmers  and  surveyors 
of  Harford  County  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  citizens.  His  entire 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  county  which  is  still 
his  home,  and  from  an  early  age  he  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  its  public  affairs  and  business 
interests.  The  development  and  substantial  im- 
provement of  the  count}-  have  been  largely  ad- 
vanced through  his  efforts  and  he  is  both  widely 
and  favorably  known,  having  the  warm  regard  of 
his  extensive  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  born  at  Hopewell  Cross 
Roads,  near  his  present  home  in  District  No.  2, 
December  17,  1822,  and  traces  his  ancestry  back 
to  Germany.  His  great-grandfather,  Henry 
Bowman,  was  a native  of  that  land,  and  when  a 
young  man  came  to  America,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  what  is  now  Hopewell  Cross  Roads, 
among  the  pioneers  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
He  aided  in  the  primitive  development  of  the 
county  and  assisted  in  tlie  advancement  of  civili- 
zation. He  became  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  1769.  This  was  then  called 
the  Bush  Forest  Church,  afterward  known  as  the 
Log  Meeting  House,  and  is  now  called  Bush 
Chapel.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 


six  years,  at  which  time  he  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber ot  the  church,  having  been  identified  with  its 
congregation  for  sixty  years.  He  was  twice 
married  and  had  a large  family.  By  occupation 
he  was  a chair  maker  and  followed  that  pursuit 
as  a means  of  support. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Henry  Bow- 
man, was  born  near  Hopewell  Cross  Roads,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1762,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  this 
district.  He  was  a farmer  and  carpenter  and  in 
his  business  dealings  met  with  a fair  degree  of 
success.  His  life  was  ever  upright  and  honorable, 
in  harmony  with  his  professions  as  an  attendant 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  and  all 
who  knew  him  mourned  his  loss.  The  parents 
of  our  subject  were  Henry  and  Priscilla  (Keen) 
Bowman,  both  natives  of  District  No.  2,  Harford 
County.  The  father  carried  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  also  conducted  a cooper  shop  at  Hope- 
well  Cross  Roads  for  many  years.  I11  1836  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  but  after  two  years  returned  to 
his  native  county  and  never  again  left  the  old 
neighborhood.  He  purchased  the  farm  on  which 
our  subject  now  resides,  and  by  the  careful  con- 
duct of  his  business  secured  a comfortable  com- 
petence. By  his  ballot  he  supported  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  Democracy,  but  was  not  active  in 
political  affairs.  Throughout  his  life  he  held 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  advance  its  interests. 
He  was  ever  faithful  to  his  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  during  the  War  of  1812  earnestly  desired  to 
enter  the  service,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  his 
parents  refused  to  allow  him  to  join  the  army. 
He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His  wife,  who 
was  born  January  9,  1803,  died  in  1896.  She 
ably  supplemented  her  husband  in  his  church 
work,  and  her  many  excellencies  of  character 
won  her  the  love  of  all. 

In  the  family  of  this  worthy  couple  were  twelve 
children:  William  S.;  Rachel,  deceased  wife  of 
James  B.  Gallion;  Henry  C.,  a farmer  of  Harford 
County;  Mary  Ann,  who  died  in  infancy;  Eliza, 
deceased  wife  of  George  Gray;  Priscilla,  deceased 
wife  of  William  Bailey;  George  W.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty  years;  Rebecca  J.,  widow  of 
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John  Bowman;  James  H.,  who  lives  in  Virginia; 
John  B.  and  David  Thomas,  both  deceased;  and 
Sophia  Ann,  wife  of  John  Gorrell. 

Mr.  Bowman,  whose  name  introduces  this  re- 
view, remained  at  home  with  his  parents  until 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
married  and  removed  to  the  farm  which  he  now 
owns.  It  was  given  him  by  his  father,  and  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  his  laud  he 
also  conducted  a cooper  and  cabinet  shop  until 
1S53.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
civil  engineer  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  laying  out  that  road  for  two  hundred 
miles  and  locating  the  divisions.  For  three 
years  he  remained  in  that  service,  and  in  1856  re- 
sumed the  operation  of  his  farm.  In  1S60  he 
was  elected  county  surveyor,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  ten  years,  discharging  his  duties  with 
marked  fidelity  and  ability.  He  then  refused 
longer  to  hold  the  office,  but  since  that  time  he 
has  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office  on  three 
different  occasions.  No  higher  testimonial  of  his 
faithful  service  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  he 
has  so  often  been  called  to  the  office.  He  still 
follows  surveying  to  a limited  extent,  and  is  now 
the  oldest  surveyor  in  the  county. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1S46,  Mr.  Bowman  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Bailey,  a native 
of  District  No.  2,  Harford  County,  who  traveled 
life’s  journey  with  him  for  forty -eight  years  and 
was  to  him  ever  a faithful  companion  and  help- 
meet. She  died  March  1,  1894,  and  many  friends 
beside  her  immediate  family  mourned  her  loss. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman  had  seven  children:  John 
H.,  a carpenter  of  District  No.  2;  George  \V., 
who  also  follows  the  same  pursuit  here;  James  L-, 
who  died  in  middle  life,  leaving  a family  of  seven 
children;  William  S.,  a farmer  of  Harford  Countv; 
Rebecca,  who  died  in  infancy;  Mary  Emma,  wife 
of  George  L-  Mitchell;  and  Charles  C.,  a farmer 
of  District  No.  2. 

Mr.  Bowman  now  resides  upon  his  farm  of  fifty 
acres.  His  life  has  been  well  spent,  benefiting 
not  only  himself,  but  also  the  community  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  In  18S8  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  served 
on  the  committee  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
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tributaries  and  on  the  road  committee.  His  po- 
litical support  has  ever  been  given  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  He  holds  membership  in  the  American 
Mechanics  Lodge,  and  in  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge, 
F.  &.  A.  M.,  of  Bel  Air. 


(*  OSEPH  T.  REED.  The  record  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Reed  may  be  read  with  profit,  for  it 
illustrates  the  power  of  self-help  and  untiring 
perseverance.  While  in  many  respects  his  career 
has  been  uneventful,  unmarked  by  stirring  events, 
yet  it  has  been  very  useful  to  others  and  suc- 
cessful as  regards  himself.  Though  he  has  met 
with  his  share  of  reverses  in  business,  he  has 
nevertheless  attained  a position  of  prominence  in 
his  locality.  In  addition  to  tire  management  of 
the  mercantile  business  in  which  he  succeeded  his 
father,  he  has  for  thirty  years  or  more  held  the 
office  of  postmaster  at  Bay  View,  and  in  that  way 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  almost  every  resi- 
dent of  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  His 
long  tenure  of  the  office  proves  him  to  be  a man 
of  ability,  with  the  accommodating  disposition 
that  wins  and  retains  friends. 

A native  of  Cecil  County,  Mr.  Reed  was  born 
at  Mechanics  Valley,  District  No.  3,  February 
19,  1S21.  His  father,  William, who  was  born  in  the 
same  district,  of  Irish  descent,  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a farmer  all  through  his  active  life,  and 
also  took  a lively  interest  in  public  affairs, 
being  a supporter  of  old-line  Whig  principles,  and 
for  some  years  was  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
road  supervisor.  In  religious  belief  he  was 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  this  county  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1865.  His  wife  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Amy  MeVey,  and  was  a 
member  of  a Welsh  family  long  resident  in  this 
portion  of  Maryland.  She  died  in  1833,  when 
still- a young  woman.  The  four  surviving  chil- 
dren born  of  this  union  are  named  as  follows: 
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Joseph  T. ; Benjamin  M.,  whose  home  is  in  Dis- 
trict No.  5;  Martha,  widow  of  John  T.  Sheer,  of 
Calvert,  Md. ; and  William,  a resident  of  District 
No.  5. 

About  two  months  of  each  year  when  he  was  a 
boy,  our  subject  had  an  opportunity  to  attend 
school,  but  the  remainder  of  his  time  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  farm.  He  continued  as  a tiller  of 
the  soil  until  1S55.  At  that  time  his  father,  who 
had  conducted  a store  at  Bay  View  with  a partner, 
purchased  his  partner’s  interest  and  took  his  son 
into  the  business,  with  which  the  latter  has  since 
been  connected.  Besides  the  store,  he  owns  con- 
siderable property  in  the  county  and  is  in  fair 
circumstances  financially.  I11  early  life  he  affili- 
ated with  the  Whigs,  and  when  that  party  gave 
way  to  the  rising  organization  of  Republicans,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  party  and  has  since 
voted  for  its  men  and  measures,  though  never 
seeking  its  emoluments  for  himself.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  in 
which  he  has  been  treasurer  and  trustee  for 
years.  In  former  years  he  was  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  does 
not  now  retain  his  membership  in  the  local  lodge. 
In  1S49  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  I.  A. 
Russell,  daughter  of  James  Russell,  whose  grand- 
father was  from  Ireland,  and  her  grandmother  a 
native  of  England.  Six  children  were  born  of  the 
union,  of  whom  three  daughters  and  one  son  are 
living,  namely:  Charlotte,1  wife  of  Jesse  Taylor 
Jennings,  who  lives  near  his  father-in-law; 
Russell  James,  who  is  manager  of  the  store; 
Pocahontas,  who  is  with  her  parents;  and  Ruth 
R. , now  in  New  York  City. 


s1 


ENRY  HESS,  for  many  years  a resident  of 
Cecil  County,  and  a successful  farmer  of 
District  No.  4,  has  been  identified  with  the 
progress  of  his  community  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  residence  here.  The  farm  which  he 
owns  and  upon  which  he  engages  in  general  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  consists  of  one  hundred  and 


twenty -one  acres,  and  under  his  energetic  efforts 
has  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
This  place  has  been  his  home  since  1S61.  In 
addition  to  farming  he  has  been  interested  in  the 
hotel  business,  and  as  an  accommodating  land- 
lord has  become  well  known  to  people  who  travel 
through  this  section  of  the  county. 

The  Hess  family  came  to  this  country  from 
Germany.  Our  subject's  father,  Christian,  was 
a son  ot  Christian,  Sr.,  and  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life,  being 
the  owner  of  a farm  and  a grist,  saw  and  plaster 
mill,  also  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  He  was  the  largest  mill  owner  in  his  part  of 
the  county,  and  did  much  to  develop  the  industry. 
A prominent  man  in  public  life,  he  was  chosen  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  serve  in  the  office  of  county 
commissioner,  and  also  held  other  positions  of 
trust.  Politically  he  was  a stanch  Whig.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Roop,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  but  only  three  are  now 
living.  They  are:  Christian,  whose  home  is  in 

Ohio:  Henry,  of  this  sketch;  and  Moses,  a resi- 
dent of  Perry  County,  Pa.  His  death  occurred  in 
1S57,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 

At  the  home  of  his  parents,  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa. , the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  1819,  and  in  the  neighboring  schools  his  edu- 
cation was  obtained.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
left  school,  and  thenceforward  gave  his  attention 
to  obtaining  a livelihood.  For  four  years  he  was 
connected  with  his  father  as  an  assistant  in  the 
carding  of  wool.  He  then  became  interested  in 
the  cattle  business  and  was  employed  as  a drover 
for  some  years,  driving  cattle  from  the  west  to 
New  York.  After  four  years  he  settled  at  Inter- 
course, Lancaster  County,  where  for  a similar 
period  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Cross  Keys  Hotel. 
Selling  out  there  in  1855,  he  went  to  Baltimore 
Count}',  Md.,  and  had  charge  of  a hotel  for  a 
year.  In  1857  he  came  to  District  No.  4,  where 
he  at  once  began  farming,  and  also  for  four  years 
was  proprietor  of  the  Fox  Chase  Hotel.  Moving 
to  Fair  Hill  in  1861,  he  kept  the  hotel  and  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  Politically 
a Democrat,  he  was  for  two  years  supervisor  from 
this  district  upon  the  county  board,  and  for  asimi- 
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Hr  period  held  the  position  of  county  commis- 
sioner. At  this  writing  he  is  a director  of  the 
Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
this  county. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hess,  which  was  sol- 
emnized in  1S49,  united  him  with  Elizabeth  N. 
Clemson,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  to  their  union,  named  as  follows: 
Hiester,  an  attorney  of  Elkton;  Henry  C.,  of 
this  place;  George  E.  L.,  at  home;  Maria  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  A.  T.  McCrery,  and  is  now 
deceased;  and  Louisa  Frances,  wife  of  Benjamin 
D.  Bowen.  The  family  attend  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Hess  is  a member.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Hess  carried  on  his  private  affairs 
with  energy,  but  he  has  manifested  an  almost 
equal  amount  of  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
may  be  counted  upon  to  bear  a part  in  every 
worthy  enterprise  which  is  promulgated  in  the 
neighborhood.  A man  of  energy,  not  afraid  of 
work,  his  good  management  and  perseverance 
have  brought  him  a success  that  has  numbered 
him  among  the  substantial  business  men  and 
farmers  of  the  community. 

— T>  tls 

UFUS  LOW  is  one  of  the  extensive  land 
owners  of  Harford  County,  his  possessions 
aggregating  more  than  six  hundred  acres. 
To  a student  of  human  nature  there  is  nothing 
of  greater  interest  than  to  examine  into  the  life 
of  a self-made  man  and  analyze  the  principles  by 
which  he  has  been  governed,  the  methods  he 
has  pursued,  to  know  what  means  he  has  em- 
ployed for  advancement  and  to  study  the  plans 
which  have  given  him  prominence.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Low  there  is  much  food  for  thought, 
and  if  one  so  desires  he  may  profit  by  the  obvious 
lessons  therein  contained,  for  his  career  demon- 
strates the  possibilities  that  are  open  to  the  am- 
bitious young  men  of  America. 

Mr.  Low  resides  in  District  No.  4,  of  which  he 
is  a native  son.  He  was  born  December  3,  1826, 
one  of  the  ten  children  of  Jeremiah  and  Rebecca 
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(Fifer)  Low,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  ancestry  of  the  family  can  be  traced  back  to 
Hulo  Low,  the  great-grandfather,  who  was  a na- 
tive of  England,  and  with  his  five  brothers  came 
to  America,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  what  is  now  York 
County.  He  became  very  wealthy  and  was  at 
one  time  owner  of  more  than  one  thousand  acres 
of  good  land.  The  grandfather,  John  Low,  was 
also  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a farmer 
by  occupation.  Jeremiah  Low,  the  father,  gave 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  during 
the  War  of  1812  served  his  country  as  a com- 
missioned officer.  His  children  were  Rezin,  de- 
ceased; Harriett;  Grace;  Martin;  Ennis;  Rufus; 
Obediah;  Anion  and  Festus,  both  deceased;  and 
Laban. 

On  the  family  homestead  Rufus  Low  spent  his 
boyhood  days.  He  obtained  a good  common- 
school  education  and  in  early  life  learned  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  followed  for  fifteen 
years.  He  did  a good,  business  along  that  line 
and  as  his  financial  resources  increased  he  in- 
vested in  land,  to  which  he  has  added  from  time 
to  time  until  he  is  now  the  owner  of  more  than 
six  hundred  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Good  build- 
ings and  well-kept  fences  also  add  to  the  value 
and  attractive  appearance  of  the  place,  which  is 
accounted  one  of  the  fine  farms  of  Harford 
County. 

When  thirty-three  years  of  age  Mr.  Low  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel  A.  Marstillar, 
a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  and  was  of 
German  lineage,  the  family  having  been  founded 
on  American  soil  in  the  days  of  colonial  history. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  are  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  Benjamin  F.,  Rebecca  M.,  Henry 
M.,  John  F.,  David  and  Jeremiah  L.  (twins), 
Simon  G.  and  Lizzie  M. 

Mr.  Low  has  been  active  in  public  affairs  and 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  in 
the  principles  of  which  he  strongly  believes.  He 
served  as  tax  collector  of  District  No.  4 for  two 
years,  and  in  1891  was  the  candidate  of  His  party 
for  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated  by  a small 
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majority.  His  duties  of  citizenship  are  ever 
faithfully  and  promptly  performed  and  he  is  true 
to  every  trust  reposed  in  him.  His  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but 
the  Low  family  were  connected  with  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Honesty  of  purpose  permeates  his 
every  act  and  straightforward  dealing  character- 
izes his  business  career.  His  worth  as  a man 
and  a citizen  is  widely  recognized  and  he  well 
deserves  representation  in  this  volume. 


£D#C 


fjjl  RCHIBALD  WILSON  represents  the  third 
I I generation  of  the  Wilson  family  that  lias  re- 
I | sided  in  District  No.  5,  Harford  County. 
His  grandfather,  whose  name  was  the  same 
as  his  own,  came  to  America  from  his  native  land 
of  Scotland  and  settled  here,  buying  a farm  upon 
which  he  engaged  successfully  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  family  characteristic  of  longevity  was 
apparent  in  his  own  life.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, James  Wilson,  was  born  on  the  home  farm, 
where  his  subsequent  years  were  busily  passed  and 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1870.  During  the 
War  of  1812  heenlistedin  the  American  army  and 
assisted  in  defending  the  property  and  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  Maryland.  By  his  marriage  to  Letitia 
J.  Wilson,  of  this  county,  he  had  six  children, 
namely:  William  PI.,  Archibald,  Margaret  J., 
Cassandra,  James  (deceased)  and  Samuel. 

Trained  to  a knowledge  of  farm  work,  our  sub- 
ject has  always  continued  in  this  occupation  and  of 
it  he  has  made  a success.  In  the  division  of  the 
estate  he  inherited  a portion  of  the  property, 
which  was  of  much  benefit  to  him  financially;  but 
even  without  this  help  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  succeeded,  for  he  has  many  of  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  for  success,  and  these, 
coupled  with  the  industry  and  economy  of  his  faith- 
ful wife,  made  prosperity  a sure  result.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  Hannah  J.  Glad- 
den, who  was  born  in  this  county,  being  a sister 
of  James  W.  Gladden,  mentioned  on  another  page. 
To  the  union  seven  children  were  born,  but  one 


died  in  infancy,  and  another,  Harry  S.,  in  boy- 
hood. The  survivors  are  James  J.,  William  P\, 
Edward  A.,  Cyrus  H.  and  Anna  L.,  all  of  whom 
are  married  but  Cyrus  and  all  are  well-to-do. 

Born  June  2,  1830,  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  yet  an 
old  man,  and  his  family  being  a long-lived  one, 
he  may  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  many  more  years 
of  happiness  on  earth.  Among  the  people  of  the 
district' where  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  he  is 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  On  account  of 
his  intelligence,  and  his  firm  allegiance  to  Demo- 
cratic principles,  he  has  been  a man  of  some  promi- 
nence in  the  politics  of  the  township.  In  1S72  he 
was  elected  county  commissioner,  which  office  he 
filled  for  two  years.  For  eight  years  he  was  re- 
gister of  voters  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  county  executive  committee.  In 
1S57  he  was  made  a Mason  and  he  has  since  been 
identified  with  the  order,  his  membership  being  in 
Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  No.  44.  at  Bel  Air.  Plis  wife 
is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
the  work  of  which  he  is  in  sympathy,  though  not 
a member  of  the  denomination. 


NON.  JOSEPH  IP.  STEELE.  To  secure 
success  in  business,  a man  must  be  ener- 
getic, persevering,  capable  and  judicious; 
with  these  characteristics,  he  need  have  no  fear 
of  failure.  It  is  largely  due  to  these  qualities, 
which  he  possesses  in  a large  degree,  that  Mr. 
Steele  owes  the  prosperity  that  has  attended  his 
efforts  in  business.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  stirring  and  progressive  men  of  Chesapeake 
City,  where  he  owns  and  conducts  a grain,  coal, 
lime  and  phosphate  business.  His  success  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  commendation  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  he  had  few  educational  advan- 
tages, his  parents  were  poor,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties which  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  boys  did  not 
come  to  him. 

A record  of  the  life  of  one  so  closely  identified 
with  the  growth  of  Chesapeake  City  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  locality.  A lifelong 
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resident  of  this  village,  Mr.  Steele  was  born  here 
December  13,  1S36,  the  son  of  George  A.  and 
Rebecca  R.  (Sharp)  Steele,  natives  respectively 
of  Districts  Xo.  9 and  5,  Cecil  County.  His 
father  spent  the  years  of  youth  upon  a farm,  but 
in  early  manhood  settled  in  Chesapeake  City, 
where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  his  political  views  he  was  a 
pronounced  Democrat.  He  remained  in  this  village 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  seventy -six 
years  of  age.  He  was  a son  of  Joseph  Steele, 
a native  of  Cecil  Count}*,  a soldier  in  the 
American  army  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
throughout  active  life  engaged  in  farming  pur- 
suits, remaining  a resident  of  Cecil  County 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  about  ninety  years. 
Our  subject’s  mother  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
three;  she  had  but  two  children,  Joseph  H. 
and  Caroline,  Mrs.  William  Young,  deceased. 

Amid  the  surroundings  familiar  to  him  from 
earliest  childhood,  the  subject  of  this  article 
passed  the  years  of  youth.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  George  W. 
Bennett  as  a clerk,  and  so  efficient  was  he  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  that  he  finally  became  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Bennett  as  a partner  in  the  lumber 
and  grain  business.  Upon  the  death  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  in  1S69,  Mr.  Steele  succeeded 
to  the  entire  management  of  the  grain,  coal,  lime 
and  phosphate  business,  which  he  has  since  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  While  his  time  and  atten- 
tion have  been  closely  given  to  the  oversight  of 
his  business  interests,  his  is  not  a narrow  mind, 
but  he  is  capable  of  superintending  various  in- 
terests at  the  same  time.  With  a true  insight 
into  the  importance  of  the  insurance  business,  he 
early  became  identified  with  it,  and  for  a number 
of  years  has  represented  the  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Cecil  County  in  his  native 
place. 

Nothing  that  has  tended  to  the  benefit  of  the 
village  and  county  has  been  refused  Mr.  Steele’s 
support,  both  in  time  and  money,  and  to  his  ef- 
forts much  of  the  advancement  of  local  industries 
is  due.  In  his  political  belief  he  is  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to-  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  he  upholds  by  his  influence  and  his 


vote.  Honoring  the  party,  he  has  in  turn  been 
honored  by  it.  Under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Chesapeake  City,  in  which  position  he  sus- 
tained his  reputation  as  a careful  and  reliable 
business  man.  During  the  years  1S71  and  1S72 
he  served  as  collector  of  state  and  county  taxes 
for  the  second  division  of  this  county.  In  1879  a 
high  honor  was  tendered  him  in  his  election, 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  the  Maryland 
house  of  delegates,  with  the  late  Hon.  Hiram 
McCullough  and  James  M.  Touchstone.  While 
in  the  legislature  he  established  an  excellent  rec- 
ord as  a capable  worker  in  the  committee  room 
and  rendered  service  on  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  as  well  as  on  other  committees  equally 
important.  His  public  life  has  been  an  active 
and  honorable  one,  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon 
his  citizenship  and  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  ability.  In  religious  belief  he  is  an  Epis- 
copalian and  holds  the  position  of  vestryman  in 
the  church,  to  the  building  and  support  of  which 
he  has  been  a liberal  contributor. 

January  25,  1871,  Mr.  Steele  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Caradora,  daughter  of  John  W. 
and  Hannah  L.  (Bayard)  Bouchelle,  and  like 
her  husband  an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children, 
namely:  Bennett,  who  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  business;  Stanley,  a practicing  dentist 
in  Elkton,  Md. ; J.  Groome,  Harold  and  Dora  B. 
Mr.  Bouchelle,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Steele,  was  born 
at  Bohemia  Manor  in  1807  and  is  still  living, 
quite  active  and  strong  for  one  so  advanced  in 
years.  Farming  has  been  his  life-work  and  in  it 
he  has  been  successful,  accumulating  a compe- 
tency. For  sixty-five  years  or  more  he  has  re- 
sided on  the  same  farm,  situated  in  District  Xo. 
2.  Politically  he  has  been  a Democrat  ever  since 
he  was  old  enough  to  have  opinions  for  himself, 
and  upon  the  Democratic  ticket  he  was,  in  1842, 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a son  of 
Peter  and  Alice  (Cannon)  Bouchelle,  and  Peter 
Bouchelle  in  turn  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who 
was  a son  of  Peter,  whose  father,  Lege  de  Bou- 
chelle, established  the  family  in  America  settling 
on  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  County,  in  1640.  As 
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the  name  indicates,  the  family  is  of  French  origin, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ancestors  were  very  prom- 
inent in  that  country.  The  present  generation  is 
the  seventh  that  has  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  Cecil  County.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Steele  was  born  on  Bohemia  Manor  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  3'ears.  She  had 
fifteen  children,  and  of  that  large  family  nine  at- 
tained years  of  maturity. 


m$4-m 


I ON.  THOMAS  WARD  YEAZEY,  gover- 
3j  nor  of  Maryland  1S35-3S.  Cecil  County 
f numbered  among  her  favorite  sons  one  who 
was  honored  in  halls  of  legislature  and  councils 
of  state,  one  whose  public  service  extended 
through  a period  most  eventful  in  our  country’s 
history,  and  one  upon  whom  was  bestowed  the 
highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  in 
Maryland.  The  records  of  the  official  life  of  Gov- 
ernor Veazey  are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  state  and  in  its  historical  literature,  but  the 
influence  of  his  gifted  mind,  in  giving  direction 
to  events  and  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  com- 
monwealth, is  not  to  be  measured  b}’  official  records 
or  the  writings  of  the  historian  ; it  is  as  measure- 
less as  the  soul  and  as  enduring  as  time. 

While  the  liistor}'  of  the  remote  representatives 
of  the  Veazey  family  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  it 
is  thought  that  the  first  of  the  name  in  America 
came  from  England  about  16S7.  In  1749  Col. 
John  Veazey,  an  officer  in  the  militia  of  Mary- 
land, secured  a patent  from  Frederick  Lord  Bal- 
timore for  a large  tract  of  land  in  District  No.  1 , 
Cecil  County.  Upon  this  place  he  settled  and 
here  he  spent  his  remaining  years.  The  property 
has  since  been  occupied  by  succeeding  generations 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  two  daughters  of  Gov- 
ernor Veazey.  Col.  John  Veazey,  Jr.,  and  his 
son  Edward,  who  was  the  father  of  our  subject, 
were  born  in  District  No.  1,  and  followed  farm 
pursuits  throughout  their  entire  lives.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  members  of  the  family  have  been 
identified  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


Upon  the  old  Cecil  County  homestead  Thomas 
Ward  Veazey  was  born  January  31,  1774.  When 
he  was  an  infant,  war  between  the  colonists  and- 
England  was  declared  and  the  succeeding  years 
were  filled  with  hardships  and  bloodshed,  all  of 
which  doubtless  had  its  effect  upon  him  in  the 
impressionable  years  of  youth.  .Surrounded  by 
influences  that  would  tend  to  make  him  intensely 
patriotic,  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  parents  being 
well-to-do  were  able  to  give  him  every  educational 
advantage  the  country  afforded  and  of  every  op- 
portunity he  availed  himself  to  the  utmost,  acquir- 
ing an  excellent  education  in  Washington  College, 
at  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  from  which  he 
graduated.  At  an  early  age  he  became  closely 
identified  with  public  affairs  and  associated  with 
men  of  prominence  throughout  the  state.  He 
was  chosen  a presidential  elector  in  1S09  and  1813, 
and  voted  for  James  Madison.  There  had  been 
implanted  in  his  nature  in  boyhood  a love  of  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  its  welfare,  hence  the  War 
of  1S12  found  him  enthusiastically  supporting 
the  American  cause,  and  during  that  conflict  he 
served  as  a colonel  of  state  militia.  When  peace 
was  declared  he  returned  to  civic  pursuits.  Pie 
was  soon  called  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  in  an 
official  capacity,  being  chosen  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict as  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  later  he 
became  a member  of  the  state  senate.  The  fidel- 
ity to  the  interests  of  the  people  which  he  dis- 
played in  every  position  led  to  his  selection  as  the 
incumbent  of  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  state.  In  1835  he  took  his  seat  as  governor 
of  the  state,  and  during  the  three  }rears  that  fol- 
lowed represented  the  interests  of  the  people  with 
the  utmost  faithfulness  and  with  the  high  order 
of  ability  ever  characteristic  of  his  actions  and 
decisions.  When  he  retired  from  office  in  183S 
he  carried  with  him  to  private  life  the  best  wishes 
of  all,  for  he  had  won  the  respect  of  even  his 
political  opponents  by  his  wise  administration. 
Like  others  of  his  name,  he  was  an  Episcopalian 
in  religious  belief,  his  membership  being  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Church. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  study 
the  life  of  Governor  Veazey  he  was  a man  to  be 
admired.  Whether  we  view  him  as  a private  cit- 
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izen,  true  in  even  the  smallest  detail,  kind  to  all, 
generous  to  the  needy;  as  a soldier,  gallantly  de- 
fending tire  old  village  of  Fredericktown  when  it 
was  assaulted  by  the  British,  May  4,  1812;  or  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  maintaining  a 
watchful  oversight  of  all  public  affairs, — we  rec- 
ognize in  him  the  qualities  that  bring  a man  in- 
fluence, power  and  success.  After  sixty-eight 
useful  and  honorable  years,  he  passed  away, 
July  1,  1S42. 


HOHN  H.  HESSEY.  Though  not  a native 

I of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hessey  has  spent  his  en- 
0)  tire  life  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
year.  He  resides  in  District  No.  1,  Cecil  County, 
where  he  owns  a valuable  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  acres.  By  practical  experience  he 
has  found  that  the  soil  of  this  locality  is  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruits,  and,  believing 
the  business  to  be  profitable,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  it.  a number  of  years  ago.  As  a result 
of  his  efforts  he  now  has  on  his  place  over  thirty- 
five  hundred  bearing  pear  trees  and  smaller  num- 
bers of  other  fruit  trees,  and  has  met  with  flatter- 
ing success  in  this  department  of  agriculture. 
Success  has  not  been  won  easily,  but  through 
constant  effort  and  exercise  of  sound  common 
sense  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  luck,  but  hard 
work,  that  brings  prosperity. 

In  Ohio,  June  25,  1819,  John  H.  Hessey  was 
born  to  the  union  of  Henry  and  Ann  (Sutton) 
Hessey,  natives  of  Delaware.  The  family  of 
which  he  is  a member  originated  in  France,  but 
has  been  represented  in  this  country  many  years. 
His  father  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
a farmer  by  occupation,  but  died  when  in  his 
prime.  Of  his  five  children,  William  S.,  George 
W.,  John  H.,  Mary  A.  and  Ellen  H. , only  our 
subject  and  Ellen  H.  survive.  The  former  was  a 
year  old  when  brought  to  Maryland  by  his  par- 
ents in  1820,  and  here  he  was  educated  in  the 


public  schools.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
his  father  died,  and  afterward  he  and  his  brother 
George  remained  with  their  mother  until  her 
death.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married 
Laura  E.  Morgan,  who  was  born  in  District  No. 
1,  Cecil  County.  They  became  the  parents  ot 
seven  children,  but  lour  died  in  infancy.  The 
others  are  Frank  H.,  Ellen  M.  and  Dr.  John  LI., 
the  latter  of  whom  is  a practicing  physician  of 
Kent  County,  Md. 

Like  all  public-spirited  citizens  Mr.  Hessey 
keeps  himself  posted  concerning  public  affairs. 
He  is  a decided  Democrat  in  his  opinions  and 
always  votes  that  ticket.  At  one  time  he  was 
tax  collector  and  also  constable.  Lie  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  denomination,  but  is  read}-  to 
assist  religious  enterprises,  and  inclines  ■ toward 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his 
w’ife  is  an  active  member. 
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(T  OLIN  LIGHT.  The  true  patriot  is  one  who, 

I from  love  of  country,  does,  or  tries  to  do,  all 
0/  that  appears  necessary  to  promote  her  honor, 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  no  one  has  proven  him- 
self more  deserving  of  public  gratitude  than  has 
the  farmer  who  has  redeemed  this  country  from 
the  wilderness  and  made  it  to  blossom  aud  bear 
fruit  so  abundantly.  Not  only  is  John  Light  a thor- 
ough practical  and  progressive  farmer,  but  he  is 
also  descended  from  one  of  those  grand  old  patri- 
ots who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  American  colon- 
ies during  the  Revolution.  This  patriot  was 
Adam  Light,  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  a German  by  descent.  John  Light 
was  named  in  honor  of  his  sire,  whose  native  place 
was  Little  York,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
he  was  first  engaged  in  farming.  However,  the 
last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Balti- 
more County,  Md.,  where  he  kept  a hostelry. 
During  his  early  manhood  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  for  some  time,  in  fact,  his  entire  life  was 
one  of  activity,  and  every  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itself  was  improved  to  the  utmost.  The 
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men  and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party  always 
received  his  earnest  support,  and  in  his  church 
relations  he  was  a Presbyterian. 

Man-  Hartman,  daughter  of  John  Hartman,  of 
York,  Pa.,  became  his  wife,  and  as  years  passed 
nine  children  were  born  to  them,  only. four  of 
whom  survive  at  the  present  writing:  John,  Will- 
iam, Samuel  and  Thomas,  the  last  three  being 
residents  of  Baltimore  County.  The  father’s  death 
occurred  in  1S62,  preceded  many  years  by  that  of 
his  wife.  Upon  reaching  the  required  age,  John 
Light  was  placed  in  the  public  schools  of  York, 
Pa.,  but  about  1S57  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
Baltimore,  where,  after  a time,  his  school  days 
closed.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  began  learning  the  miller’s  trade,  and  for 
the  following  six  years  his  time  was  devoted  to 
this  occupation.  The  three  subsequent  years  were 
spent  in  railroading,  and  he  then,  in  1S50,  settled 
down  on  his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  acres  near  Monkton, Baltimore  County, 
and  for  five  years  devoted  his  attention  to  its  cul- 
tivaton.  The  following  six  years  were  spent  in 
Edgewood,  then  for  six  more  years  he  resided  on 
the  Price  farm  near  Clayton.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  rented  a farm  on  Long  Bar,  where  his  home 
continued  to  be  for  sixteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  decided  to  come  to  Plarford 
County. 

The  date  of  his  arrival  in  this  section  was  18S5, 
ill  which  year  he  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he 
is  now  living,  consisting  of  four  hundred  acres. 
In  connection  with  his  farm,  which  is  admirably 
managed,  he  conducts  a canning  establishment 
and  puts  up  about  five  thousand  cases  each  sum- 
mer. In  every  detail  of  his  work  he  has  shown 
good  judgment  and  a knowledge  of  his  business 
which  is  most  thorough,  and  his  comfortable  home 
is  but  the  just  reward  of  his  industry.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a Democrat 
politically,  his  work  for  both  has  been  steadfast 
and  earnest,  and  in  his  work  in  the  former  he  has 
been  warmly  seconded  by  his  worthy  wife.  She 
was  formerly  Miss  Sophia  Kroh,  a daughter  of 
Philip  Kroh,  of  Harford  County,  and  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Light  occurred  December  21,  1847.  To 
them  an  old-fasljioned  family  of  eleven  children 


was  born,  the  following  of  whom  survive: 
John,  of  Abingdon;  James,  also  of  that  place; 
George;  Joseph;  Nicholas;  Robert;  Eliza,  wife  of 
Frank  Kroh,  of  Joppa;  and  Mary,  wife  of  C.  C. 
Smith,  of  Joppa. 

Mr.  Light  has  always  labored  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  sections  in  which  he  has  made  his 
home  and  is  a worth)'  type  of  the  true  American 
citizen,  for  he  is  loyal,  public-spirited  and  charit- 
able, and  his  influence  is  always  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  right. 
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p Q ILLIAM  H.  REASIN,  Jr.  The  life  of  Mr. 
\ A / Reasin  has  been  a busy  one,  and  from  an 
V y early  age  he  has  been  familiar  with  teleg- 
raphy. His  experience  has  been  such  as  to 
prove  that  he  possesses  energy,  wise  judgment 
and  perseverance,  and  these  qualities  have  brought 
him  the  confidence  of  the  company  in  whose  em- 
ploy he  has  been  for  many  years.  His  character 
and  business  equipment  have  made  him  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  citizenship  of  Aberdeen,  and  he  stands 
well  among  the  people  here.  During  the  years 
in  which  he  has  held  the  position  of  agent  for  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  at  this  point,  he  has 
become  known,  not  only  to  railroad  men,  but  to 
the  traveling  public  and  the  residents  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

I11  the  city-  of  Baltimore  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  March  27,  1853,  to  the  union  of 
William  H.  and  Hannah  E.  (Cole)  Reasin,  both 
of  whom  were  born  near  Aberdeen,  in  Harford 
County.  His  father  was  reared  on  a farm  here, 
but  when  a youth  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
studied  architecture,  and  as  he  possessed  a natu- 
ral taste  for  the  occupation,  and  was  a thorough 
student,  he  became  in  time  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  Baltimore,  where  he  made  his  home 
many  years.  After  removing  his  residence  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  he  still  retained  his  office  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
architects  of  his  time  in  the  state.  I11  politics, 
also,  he  was  active  and  influential,  and  was  a de- 
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ciilcd  Democrat  in  his  views.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal characteristics  was  that  of  frankness.  He 
was  a plain,  outspoken  man,  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions and  never  hesitating  to  express  them,  no 
matter  what  the  sentiments  of  others  might  be. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  His  father, 
Dooley  Reasin,  was  a planter  in  Maryland.  The 
mother  of  our  subject,  who  now  makes  her  home 
with  him,  had  four  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  The  others  are  William  II.,  Gertrude 
and  Jennie.  William  H.  was  a child  of  about 
eight  years  when  his  parents  removed  to  a farm 
in  Harford  County,  and  there  he  remained  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  meantime  attending  the 
common  schools  and  Eaton  and  Burnett’s  Com- 
mercial College.  When  a young  man  he  learned 
telegraphy,  and  his  first  employment  in  that  ca- 
pacity was  in  the  office  of  the  Baltimore  city  water 
works  as  an  operator.  He  remained  in  Baltimore 
until  1886,  and  since  that  time  has  been  employed 
as  agent  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  at 
Aberdeen.  Interested  in  politics  as  a stanch 
Democrat,  he  has,  however,  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  such  matters,  but  his  unobtrusive  and  quiet 
disposition  has  led  him  to  confine  his  attention 
to  private  business  affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  Harford  Lodge  No.  42,  Order  of  the 
Golden  Chain,  in  Aberdeen.  I11  1S87  he  married 
Miss  Fannie  Cole,  of  Harford  County,  who  died 
January  17,  1897,  leaving  two  children,  Claude 
Nelson  and  Florence  Aline. 


HENRY  H.  BRADY.  The  fact  that  Chesa- 
peake City  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake 
& Delaware  Canal  has  been  the  means  of 
securing  to  the  place,  as  permanent  residents,  a 
number  of  men  of  ability,  energy  and  excellent 
judgment.  Such  a one  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,  who  came  here  in  1857,  and  during  the 
forty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  has  established 
a high,  reputation  in  business  circles.  At  first,  in 
partnership  with  his  brothers,  George  F.,  William 
and  Samuel,  he. had  charge  of  the  towing  on  the 


canal  and  has  for  several  years  been  interested  in 
the  tug  boats  at  this  end  of  the  canal,  employing 
as  many  as  seventy -five  men  and  one  hundred 
mules  to  do  the  towing.  A change  was  made  in 
the  firm  about  18S7,  when  he  and  John  T. 
Cheairs  bought  out  the  interests  of  his  three 
brothers,  and  they  have  since  conducted  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Brady  having  charge  of  the  work  at 
this  terminus  of  the  canal,  while  his  partner  has 
charge  at  the  other  terminus,  Delaware  City, 
Del. 

The  parents  of  our  subject;  James  and  Marga- 
ret (McCrone)  Brady,  were  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  where  the  former  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  was  fairly  successful  as 
a business  man.  Wishing  to  seek  a home  in  the 
new  world,  in  1829  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
settled  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  purchasing  a 
farm,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  his  remaining 
years  were  devoted.  He  died  about  1850,  and 
his  wife  in  1866.  Henry  H.  Brad}-  was  born  in 
Newcastle  County,  Del.,  January  24,  1831,  and 
received  his  education  principally  in  New  Lon- 
don, Chester  County,  Pa.  After  completing  his 
studies  he  taught  a district  school  for  three  years, 
then  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising  and 
opened  a store  at  St.  Georges,  Newcastle  County, 
Del.,  where  he  remained  until  1S57.  From  that 
place  he  removed  to  Chesapeake  City,  and  with  his 
brothers,  George  P\,  William  and  Samuel,  at  once 
began  in  the  towing  business.  In  addition  to  his 
private  business  affairs  he  has  taken  part  in  local 
public  enterprises  and  has  always  been  ready  to 
contribute  his  share  to  public-spirited  projects. 
For  a time  he  held  the  position  of  commissioner 
for  the  count}’.  At  this  writing  he  is  a director  and 
vice-president  in  the  National  Bank  of  Elkton. 
He  and  his  family  are  active  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  officiates  as  an  elder. 

March  27,  1861,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Brady  to  Miss  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  (Small)  Cooper.  She  is  a direct  descend- 
ant of  William  and  Margaret  Cooper,  who,  in 
1679,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Camden,  N.  J.  Her  father,  who  was  born 
in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  engaged  in  farming  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but  afterward  became 
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a lumberman  in  Bristol,  that  county,  and  was 
following  that  business  when  he  died,  at  fifty  - 
four  years  of  age.  He  married  Rebecca  Small, 
who  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  and 
died  in  Cecil  County  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
Mrs.  Brady  was  born  July  21,  1837,  and  under 
the  careful  training  of  her  parents  was  prepared 
for  a useful  and  honorable  life.  She  is  a notable 
housewife,  busy  and  energetic,  and  is  tireless  in 
her  devotion  to  husband  and  children.  Her  eld- 
est daughter,  Lucy  Cooper  Brady,  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  H.  Cook,  proprietor  of  the  Cook  Pottery 
Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Carrie,  the  younger 
daughter,  married  Henry  M.  McCullough,  an 
attorney  of  Elkton,  Cecil  County.  Henry  H. , 
Jr.,  graduated  from  Princeton  with  the  class  of 
1895,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Roebling 
Manufacturing  Company. 
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(JOHN  G.  DOLLMAN.  Though  a native  of 

I another  country,  all  but  the  first  seven  years 
(£/  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dollman  have  been  spent  in 
the  United  States.  When  became  to  Darlington, 
his  present  place  of  business,  he  made  his  home 
in  an  old  log  house,  but  as  business  increased  and 
prosperity  crowned  his  efforts,  he  was  enabled  to 
surround  himself  with  advantages  more  suited  to 
his  position  in  life.  I11  1894  he  erected  a block  in 
the  village,  and  the  first  floor  of  the  building  he 
utilizes  for  a store,  while  the  upper  floor  is  occu- 
pied as  a lodge  room  for  the  Deer  Creek  Lodge, 
I.  O.  O.  F.  He  has  also  built  a new  residence  on 
the  same  foundation  as  the  old  one,  but  larger  in 
dimensions  and  more  modern  in  finish. 

Born  in  Germany  in  1S47,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a sou  of  John  and  Christina  (Heim) 
Dollman,  who  emigrated  to  America  about  1854 
and  settled  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  continuing  to  reside 
there  for  many  years.  In  1874  the  father  brought 
his  family  to  Darlington  and  opened  a tin  shop, 
which  he  carried  on  for  some  time.  Owing  to  ill- 
health  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  where  he 
revisited  the  scenes  familiar  to  him  in  early  child- 


hood, and  his  sojourn  there  of  two  years  proved 
pleasant  and  physically  beneficial  to  him.  Re- 
turning to  Darlington,  he  remained  here  until  his 
death  in  1882.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  five  children,  namely:  Christina,  widow  of 
Daniel  F.  Loudman;  Mary,  who  is  tire  wife  of 
Frederick  Clyne;  John  G.,  of  this  sketch;  Charles, 
who  went  to  the  west  and  is  now  in  Utah;  and 
Hettie,  deceased. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years,  our  subject  was 
brought  to  America  by  his  parents.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
and  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  youthful  days 
on  a farm.  Shortly  after  his  father  came  to  Dar- 
lington, he  joined  him  here,  and  under  his  super- 
vision learned  the  trade  of  a tinsmith,  in  which 
occupation  he  has  engaged  since  1S75.  He  a 
hard-working,  painstaking  man,  and  deserves  the 
commendation  of  all  for  his  honest  and  upright 
life.  Since  1872  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Deer  Creek  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he 
has  passed  through  all  the  chairs,  and  of  which  he 
is  an  active  member.  In  religion  he  follows  the 
teachings  of  his  parents  and  inclines  toward  the 
Lutheran  faith.  Through  his  unaided  efforts  he 
has  acquired  a modest  competency,  sufficient  to 
provide  his  declining  years  with  every  comfort;  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  not  in- 
debted to  anyone  for  the  property  he  has  acquired 
or  for  the  success  with  which  his  efforts  have  been 
attended.  In  his  views  he  is  practical,  looking  at 
matters  from  a business  point  of  view.  Politically 
he  adheres  to  the  Democratic  party. 


0ANIEL  CALLAHAN  has  worked  his  way 
upward  from  an  humble  position  to  one  of 
affluence,  and  the  obstacles  which  he  has 
met  in  his  path  have  been  overcome  by  determined 
purpose  and  unflagging  perseverance.  He  is 
now  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the 
canning  business  near  Creswell.  He  was  born 
near  Gunpowder  Neck,  in  District  No.  1.  Har- 
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ford  County,  November  7,  1862,  and  is  a son  of 
Patrick  and  Ann  (Ready)  Callahan.  His  father 
was  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  whence  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America,  believing  he 
might  better  his  financial  condition  in  the  new 
world,  where  superior  advantages  were  afforded 
to  those  who  sought  to  rise  by  their  own  efforts. 
He  first  located  in  Pennsylvania,  but  after  a time 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  Ashland  Furnace,  in 
Baltimore  Count}',  Md.,  and  subsequently  pur- 
chased a tract  of  land  near  Creswell,  in  District 
No.  1,  Harford  County.  Here  he  has  since  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  is  actively  superintending 
his  farm,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  mother 
is  also  living  and  has  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty -four.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and 
in  religious  belief  is  a Catholic.  His  wife  is. 
a native  of  Baltimore,  and  by  her  marriage  she 
became  the  mother  of  seven  children,  as  follows: 
Daniel,  of  this  review;  John,  deceased;  Joseph  and 
David,  who  are  assisting  their  father  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  home  farm;  Timothy,  who  is  study- 
ing medicine;  and  Mary  and  Ann,  who  complete 
the  family. 

Daniel  Callahan  was  reared  in  the  county  of  his 
birth,  and-  acquired  his  elementary  education  in 
the  school  of  Harford  Furnace.  Later  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  he  began  working  for  his  father,  assist- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  farm  until  1SS7, 
when  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
acres  of  land,  known  as  the  Roberts’  place,  and 
carries  on  general  farming.  However,  he  is 
making  a specialty  of  the  raising  of  vegetables  for 
canning  purposes,  and  each. year  prepares  large 
quantities  for  the  market  in  this  way.  This  is 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Harford  County, 
and  Mr.  Callahan’s  business  is  ably  and  success- 
fully conducted. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1889,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  our  subject  and  Miss  Daisy  Ka- 
hoe,  a daughter  of  Michael  Kahoe,  of  Church- 
ville.  Five  children  grace  their  union:  John, 
Frank,  Helen,  Ann  and  Mary.  Mr.  Callahan 
and  his  family  hold  membership  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  is  quite  a prominent  leader  in  local 
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politics,  and  advocates  the  principles  of  Democ- 
racy. In  his  business  undertakings  he  has  pros- 
pered and  throughout  the  community  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  most  highly  respected  cit- 
izens. 


j AVID  EDWA  RDS  THOMAS,  for  many 
h!  years  a distinguished  and  honored  citi- 
zen  of  Harford  County,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1825,  a 
son  of  David  Edwards  Thomas,  Sr.,  who  settled 
there  in  early  life  and  became  a very  successful 
lumber  merchant.  The  grandparents,  Seth  and 
Prudence  (Edwards)  Thomas,  were  residents  of 
Media,  Pa. 

Our  subject  was  provided  with  excellent  educa- 
tional privileges,  having  been  a student  at 
Dickinson  College,  and  on  completing  the  course 
returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  entered  the 
lumber  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Richard 
Price,  forming  the  well-known  firm  of  Thomas  & 
Price.  Tireless  energy,  keen  perception,  honesty 
of  purpose,  genius  for  devising  and  executing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  joined  to  every- 
day common  sense,  guided  by  resistless  will 
power,  were  his  chief  characteristics  and  brought 
to  him  remarkable  success. 

In  1865  Mr.  Thomas  was  united  in  marriage 
to  a daughter  of  Rev.  John  Davis,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Webster  family  of  Harford 
County.  After  his  marriage  he  spent  his  sum- 
mers at  his  large  country  place,  Wayside,  near 
Darlington,  in  Harford  County,  and  in  1877,  his 
health  becoming  impaired,  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  made  his  permanent  residence  here. 
As  far  back  as  1720  Wayside  was  the  property  of 
Michael  Webster,  a planter  of  Baltimore  County, 
which  at  that  time  embraced  all  of  what  is  now 
Harford  County. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thomas  was  a stanch  Demo- 
crat,-and  always  identified  himself  prominently 
with  the  interests  of  the  county.  Being  greatly 
opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  County  Temperance  Alliance  for 
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some  time,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  local  option  laws,  which  ban- 
ished the  licensed  saloon  from  Harford  Count}’. 
He  was  a man  of  strict  integrity  and  honor,  was 
always  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  gave  liberal ly  to  the  church  and 
to  all  objects  tending  to  promote  the  moral, 
intellectual  or  material  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  was  as  fearless  in  defense  of  his  convictions 
as  he  was  large-hearted.  After  an  active  and 
useful  career  of  sixty-five  years,  he  passed  away 
at  his  residence.  Wayside,  October  12,  1SS9,  his 
death  resulting  from  a paralytic  stroke.  His 
loss  was  deeply  felt  throughout  the  entire  county, 
and  particularly  by  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Darlington,  with  which  he  was  connected,  as  he 
had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  many  of  its  im- 
provements. 

Webster  Thomas,  one  of  his  sons,  died  a few 
months  prior  to  the  father’s  death.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  still  living  are  David  Edwards, 
who  resides  with  his  mother  at  Wayside;  Mrs. 
Edward  M.  Allen,  Jr.;  and  his  stepdaughter, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Price.  The  family  is  one  of  promi- 
nence, holding  a high  position  in  social  circles. 


Q OHN  F.  SIMPERS,  of  North  East,  justice  of 
I the  peace,  was  born  in  this  village  February 
Qy  7,  i860.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a repre- 
sentative is  among  the  oldest  in  Cecil  County, 
some  of  its  members  having  settled  here  from 
England  about  the  time  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  ar- 
rival. As  a rule  they  have  followed  agricultural 
pursuits,  though  some  have  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
Johnson,  was  a son  of  John  Simpers,  both  natives 
of  District  No.  5.  He  was  born  in  1793,  and  for 
years  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  leading  citi- 
zens of  North  East.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
war  with  England  he  was  a member  of  a local 
militia,  but  being  employed  in  the  post-office  as 
postmaster  was  unable  to  engage  in  active  service. 
Politically  he  was  first  a Whig  and  later  a Repub- 


lican. In  1S37-3S  he  represented  his  district  in 
the  legislature,  for  years  held  the  position  of  post- 
master, and  was  also  a justice  of  the  peace  and 
county  commissioner.  A sincere  Christian,  he 
held  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  for  years  a trustee  of  the  congre- 
gation. He  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
four,  passing  away  in  1SS7.  Twice  married,  his 
first  wife  was  Milicent  Ford,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  but  only  one  survives,  Dr.  C.  T. 
Simpers,  living  near  Aikin,  Cecil  County.  His 
second  wife  was  Rachael  E.  Whitaker,  who  was 
born  in  Cecil  County,  of  Welsh  descent,  and  a 
niece  of  George  P.  Whitaker,  who  for  many 
years  was  prominent  in  the  iron  business  here, 
and  grand-niece  of  Oliver  Evans,  the  great  inven- 
tor. The  two  children  born  of  this  union  are 
John  F.  and  Edward  PL,  both  residents  of  District 
No.  5. 

The  rudiments  of  his  education  our  subject  ob- 
tained in  local  schools,  after  which,. at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  took  a course  of  study  in  the  Keystone 
boarding  school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remaining 
there  for  two  terms.  On  his  return  to  Cecil 
County  he  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
home  farm.  In  1885  he  entered  the  postal  mail 
service  as  a postal  clerk,  having  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  postmaster  general,  John  A. 
J.  Creswell.  After  about  one  year  he  returned 
to  the  farm.  In  1S90  he  became  baggage  agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Dover,  Del.,  but 
in  a short  time  met  with  an  accident,  through  the 
falling  of  a stone  upon  him,  that  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  place  and  seek  other  employment. 
Politically  he  is  a firm  champion  of  Republican 
principles,  and  has  the  greatest  faith  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  country  through  the  adoption 
of  Republican  principles.  May  1,  1896.be  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  the  position  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  which  he  has  since  held.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  has  been  prelate  in  the  order.  Kis 
connections,  religiously,  are  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1S85  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Anne  M.  Ferguson,  of  North  East, 
and  they  have  four  children,  Johnson,  J.  Scott, 
Annie  M.  and  Gertrude.  As  a citizen  he  is  public- 
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spirited . He  deserves  credit  for  his  disinterested 
efforts  in  sustaining  many  enterprises  of  impor- 
tance in  his  community  and  justly  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  North  East. 

t=n  ✓ ^ sp  . 

pGjAKEMAN  H.  BEVARD  bears  a name  that 

V A / is  deeply  engraved  on  the  history  of  the 

V V county,  for  his  family  is  one  of  long  and 
honorable  identification  with  Harford.  He  now 
resides  in  District  No.  i,  but  was  born  in  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  in  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1S26. 
His  great-grandfather,  Charles  Bevard,  came  to 
America  in  colonial  days,  and  when  the  oppression 
of  Great  Britain  became  too  great  to  be  longer 
meekly  borne  lie  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 
colonies,  which  Richard  Lee  said  “are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states.  ’’ 
He  lived  to  be  ninety-five  years  of  age  and  his 
wife  also  reached  the  same  age. 

Plis  son,  James  Bevard,  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Bush,  but 
afterward  removed  to  District  No.  5,  where  he 
purchased  a farm  and  carried  on  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  son,  George  Bevard,  was  born  in 
an  old  house  in  Bush  which  was  long  used  as  a 
tavern,  and  accompanied  his  father  on  his  re- 
moval to  District  No.  5,  locating  on  a farm  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  He  learned 
the  cooper’s  trade  and  did  an  extensive  business 
in  that  line.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  aided 
in  defense  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  His  political 
support  was  given  the  Democracy,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  in  his  party,  but 
would  never  consent  to  hold  office.  In  religious 
belief  he  was  a Presbyterian.  He  wedded  Mary 
Wallace,  a daughter  of  Randall  Wallace,  of  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  prominent 
old  families  of  Harford  Count}-.  They  had  a 
family  of  ten  children,  but  only  three  are  now 
living:  James,  who  resides  in  District  No.  4; 
Wakeman  H.,  of  this  review;  and  George,  who 
lives  on  the  old  homestead.  The  parents  have 
also  passed  away. 
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Mr.  Bevard,  whose  name  begins  this  sketch, 
acquired  his  education  in  the  schools  near  his 
home,  and  lived  on  the  farm  until  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  married  and  removed 
to  the  Bel  Air  District.  Seventeen  years  were 
there  passed,  during  which  he  industriously  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
In  May,  1873,  he  purchased  the  Willow  Valley 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  and  has 
since  made  it  his  home.  He  carries  on  general 
farming  and  his  well-tilled  fields  are  an  evidence 
of  his  thrift  and  enterprise.  He  has  never  found 
time  nor  inclination  to  seek  political  preferment, 
but  by  his  ballot  upholds  the  principles  of 
Democracy.  Plis  church  relationship  is  with  the 
Methodist  denomination. 

In  1S64  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Bevard  and  Miss  E.  M.  Streett,  a daughter  ol 
Samuel  Streett,  of  District  No.  4,  Harford  County. 
Seven  children  have  been  born  of  this  union. 
Samuel  is  associated  in  business  with  his  father; 
Harry  is  living  in  Carroll  County,  Md. ; Mary 
is  the  wife  of  Ed  C.  Kirkwood,  of  District 
No.  4;  Howard  W.  is  also  living  in  District  No. 

Louisa  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Day,  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in 
New  York:  Alethia  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  G.  A. 
Getty,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Baltimore;  and 
Marion  completes  the  family. 


HE  BARROLL  FAMILY.  Cecil  County 
owes  much  to  its  early  settlers,  those  who 
established  their  homes  within  its  borders  at 
an  early  period  and  thenceforward  contributed  to 
its  development  and  progress.  Some  came  hither 
from  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  Puritan 
firmness  and  conviction  of  principle;  a few  came 
from  Germany  and  other  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  but,  perhaps,  the  largest  number  came 
from  England,  bringing  with  them  the  determin- 
ation, force  of  will  and  energy  for  which  that  na- 
tion is  noted.  In  the  list  of  these  prominent  pio- 
neers we  should  not  omit  the  name  of  Rev.  Will- 
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iam  Barroll,  who  was  born  in  England,  the  son 
of  Sir  Knight  Barroll,  and  settled  in  America  in 
the  early  colonial  days.  "As  a minister  of  the 
Gospel  he  accomplished  a great  amount  of  good. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Sassafras  Neck,  in  charge  of 
which  he  remained  for  many  years.  During  his 
long  period  of  service  lie  endeared  himself  to  all 
the  people  of  the  parish,  and  his  earnest  efforts  in 
Christian  work  were  followed  with  excellent  re- 
sults. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  a man  of 
superior  intellect  and  culture,  a scholarly  ex- 
pounder of  Bible  truths  and  a fluent  and  eloquent 
speaker. 

The  only  soil  of  this  pioneer  preacher  was  Will- 
iam Barroll,  who  settled  in  Chestertown,  Md., 
and  became  a prominent  attorney.  Twice  mar- 
ried, he  had  two  sons,  James  PL  and  William, 
but  of  the  latter  we  have  no  reliable  information. 
James  E.  was  born  in  Easton,  Talbot  County, 
afterwards  removing  to  Chestertown,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  and  a lawyer  of  more 
than  local  note,  practicing  his  profession  formally 
years  in  Chestertown,  but  in  1S54  removing  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  bar  until  i860.  Then  having  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  country  home, 
Plolly  Hall,  in  the  suburbs  of  Elkton,  where  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  quietly  passed.  Not 
only  was  he  well  informed  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  familiar  with  legal  technicalities, 
but  he  also  possessed  extensive  information  of  a 
historical  nature,  and  was  a man  of  cultured  lit- 
erary tastes.  He  died  in  1S75,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -seven,  having  been  born  in  1788.  His 
wife,  Henrietta  J.  Bedford  Hackett,  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Major  Hackett,  of  Queen  Anne  County, 
Md.,  and  his  wife  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
Gunning  Bedford,  of  Delaware,  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
whose  name,  owing  to  his  illness  at  the  time, 
does  not  appear  on  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. She  died  in  March,  1S77,  fifteen  months 
after  her  husband  had  passed  away. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  the  union  of  James 
E.  and  Henrietta  Barroll,  but  only  three  are  now 
living.  Henrietta  J.  married  Charles  Medcalf,  a 


commission  merchant  in  Baltimore,  but  she  is 
now  deceased.  Laura  is  living  in  Elkton  and  is 
unmarried.  John  Leeds  Barroll,  who  graduated 
from  St.  Man's,  of  Baltimore,  was  a prominent 
attorney  at  Chestertown,  where  he  died  in  1866, 
leaving  three  sons.  John  Leeds,  Jr.,  now  of  Phila- 
delphia; Hopewell  H.,  a graduate  of  St.  John's 
College  of  Annapolis,  now  the  leading  attorney  at 
Chestertown  and  said  to  be  making  money  faster 
than  any  attorney  on  the  eastern  shore;  and 
Morris  K.,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  now  a lieu- 
tenant, stationed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Sallie, 
the  fourth  child  of  James  and  Henrietta  Barroll, 
died  when  a child  of  four  years.  S.  Rose  died 
unmarried.  Ellen  resides  in  Elkton.  James  E. 
died  when  quite  young.  Victoria,  deceased,  was 
the  wife  of  R.  E.  Jamar,  register  of  wills  for  Cecil 
County;  she  died  in  February,  1S7S,  leaving  three 
children,  Henrietta  Barroll,  Laura  C.  and  Vic- 
toria Barroll. 


• •>2'3L  ' L'Cd «- 


OWARD  N.  LORAINE,  chief  engineer  at 
IQ  the  power  house  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  Canal,  was  born  September  7. 
1862,  in  Chesapeake  City,  Cecil  County,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  The  family  of  which  he  is 
a member  consisted  of  five  children:  Ruth  E. ; 
Elizabeth  \V.,  Henry  \V. , Toward  N.  and  Kate 
I.;  whose  parents  were  Toward  and  Catherine 
(Lodge)  Loraine,  natives  of  England.  When 
about  thirty  years  of  age  his  father  came  to  Am- 
erica and  at  first  was  employed  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a machinist.  In 
1854  he  removed  to  Chesapeake  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  in  place  an  engine  he  had  built 
to  run  the  canal  water  power.  His  ability  soon 
became  manifest  and  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  efficient  employes  of  the  canal  company, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  thirty-eight 
years,  or  until  his  death.  Their  recognition  of 
his  ability  led  to  his  promotion  to  the  position  of 
chief  engineer,  and  that  responsible  place  he 
filled  most  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  It  was 


■ 
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STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS.  MRS.  ANNA  A.  REYNOLDS. 
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felt  to  be  a loss  to  the  company  and  a loss  to  the 
village  in  which  he  had  so  long  made  his  home 
when  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  November  iS, 
1S92,  death  removed  him  from  the  scene  of  his 
usefulness.  His  time,  thought  and  talents  were 
given  entirely  to  his  business  duties.  He  had  no 
interest  in  politics  other  than  that  which  every 
patriotic  citizen  should  feel,  in  the  election  of 
good  men  to  make  our  laws  and  good  men  to  see 
that  these  laws  are  executed.  Even  had  he  de- 
sired to  hold  public  office  (which  he  did  not)  his 
business  cares  would  have  prevented  him  from  so 
doing.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  engineers  the  county  has  ever  had. 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of  his  father,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  gained  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  engineering,  and  finally  was  made  as- 
sistant engineer.  January  i,  1S97,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  chief  engineer  of  the  company’s 
power  house.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the 
pond  to  the  canal  by  means  of  the  largest  water 
wheel  in  the  United  States.  The  position  is  a 
responsible  one,  but  he  is  fully  equal  to  ever}r 
emergency.  Politically  he  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  Bohemia 
Lodge  No.  68,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Chesapeake  City. 
In  1894  he  married  Miss  Willie  R.  Cavender, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  sons,  Toward  N.,  Jr.,  and  John  C. 


(J5TEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  stands  second  to  none  among  the 
V~/  energetic  and  progressive  agriculturists  of 
District  No.  6,  Cecil  County,  whose  record  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  preserve  in  this  manner  for 
the  perusal  of  coming  generations.  As  a judi- 
cious tiller  of  the  soil  he  has  met  with  success, 
and  as  a man  and  a citizen  he  holds  a good  posi- 
tion among  his  neighbors.  He  is  the  owner  of 
eighty-seven  acres  of  rich  and  arable  land,  a part 
of  the  old  homestead,  on  which  his  birth  occurred 
September  17,  1832.- 

The  father,  Jacob  Reynolds,  was  born  May  8, 


1791,  in  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
our  subject,  it  having  been  erected  by  the  grand- 
father. Throughout  life  Jacob  Reynolds  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  both  lie  and  his  wife 
were  consistent  members  of  the  Society  ofFriends. 
On  attaining  man’s  estate  lie  married  Miss  Annie 
Moore,  who  was  born  August  31,  1793,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  as  follows: 
William  M.,  born  August  27,  1S14,  died  Septem- 
ber 6,  1S69;  Mercy  A.,  born  May  29,  1816,  died 
February  5,  1SS5;  Esther,  born  May  9,  1S19,  died 
October  2S,  1824;  Jacob  H.,  born  August  16,  1821, 
died  July  23,  1893;  Adrianna,  born  August  14, 
1823,  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Kirk;  Benjamin 
C.,  born  September  17,  1825,  is  a resident  ot 
Oxford,  Pa.;  Joseph  T.,  born  June  29,  1S27,  also 
makes  his  home  in  Oxford,  Pa.;  Granville  T., 
born  August  S,  1S29,  lives  near  Zion,  in  Cecil 
County,  Md. ; Stephen  J.,  of  this  review,  is  next 
in  order  of  birth;  Anna,  born  July  23,  1835,  is 
the  wife  of  Charles  S.  Lincoln,  and  lives  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  Susan  J.,  born  July  18,  1837,  died 
September  16,  183S.  The  death  of  the  father 
occurred  May  13,  1S69,  and  the  mother  was  called 
to  her  final  rest  September  19,  1S74. 

Reared  on  the  old  homestead,  Stephen  J.  Rev- 
nolds  received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  but  was  later  a 
student  in  the  Rising  Sun  Seminary,  a private 
school.  He  remained  under  the  parental  roof 
until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  learn- 
ing the  machinist’s  trade  in  the  shops  at  Stone 
Run,  Cecil  County,  where  he  served  a three  years’ 
apprenticeship,  receiving  $3  per  month  for  the 
first  year,  $4  for  the  second,  and  $5  for  the  third. 
Pie  then  continued  with  the  same  firm  for  twelve 
years  longer,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  pur- 
chased the  Drew  Moore  farm  of  sixty-eight  acres 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  for  four  years.  Having  greatly  improved 
the  place,  he  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  S2,ooo.  He 
then  purchased  a part  of  the  old  homestead  farm 
in  District  No.  6,  Cecil  County,  where  he  still 
continues  to  reside. 

In  1861  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  Miss  Anna  A.  Phillips,  who  was 
born  in  May,  1841,  and  died  September  21, 
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1S93.  She  was  a most  estimable  lady,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  a faithful  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  taking  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  that  church,  and 
for  a number  of  years  was  a prominent  minister 
in  the  society  to  which  she  belonged.  By  her 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  ofthreechildren, 
namely:  Anna,  now  the  wife  of  David  T.  Benson, 
of  Benson,  Harford  County,  Md. ; Narcissa,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eight  years;  and  William,  who 
is  attending  the  normal  school  of  Rising  Sun. 

In  connection  with  general  farming,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds is  successfully  engaged  in  the  dairy  bus- 
iness. He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Grange, 
and,  like  his  wife,  he  holds  membership*  in  the 
Friends’  Church,  in  which  he  has  served  as  clerk 
and  overseer.  He  possesses  a large  share  of  be- 
nevolence, which  induces  him  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
which  most  nearly  affects  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity. 


QlCHARD  D.  HALL.  Though  dead,  Mr. 

Hall  yet  lives  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
f^\  knew  him  and  who  held  him  in  high  regard 
for  the  good  deeds  that  marked  his  pilgrimage  on 
earth.  His  memory  is  cherished  by  those  most 
closely  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  love  and  is 
to  them  an  inspiration  to  higher  purposes  and 
nobler  deeds.  A lifelong  resident  of  Cecil 
County,  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  from 
boyhood  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  mastered 
nature’s  obstacles  and  made  a successful  record  as 
a farmer.  In  many  respects  his  character  was  an 
ideal  one.  His  family,  its  comfort,  its  best  inter- 
ests, were,  as  they  should  have  been,  his  first  care, 
but  with  an  unselfish  spirit  he  also  aimed  to  help 
those  about  him  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  community  where  he  lived.  His  unselfish 
spirit  is  a splendid  heritage  to  those  who  in  life 
were  nearer  and  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself. 

In  the  house  now  occupied  by  William  E.  Por- 
ter, in  District  No.  8,  Cecil  County,  the  subject 


of  this  sketch  was  born  June  7,  1S24,  being  a 
son  of  Washington  and  Ann  (Guinn)  Hall.  The 
family  has  always  been  characterized  by  patri- 
otism, a spurit  of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  to  the 
government  and  its  institutions.  His  grand- 
father was  Colonel  Hall,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
and  the  latter  had  a brother,  Elisha,  also  a par- 
ticipant in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
Washington  Hall  was  a prominent  and  wealthy 
farmer  of  Cecil  County  and  his  lauded  possessions 
aggregated  many  acres  in  this  locality.  By  his 
marriage  to  Ann  Guinn  thirteen  children  were 
born,  but  all  are  deceased;  Richard  D.,  who  was 
the  youngest  of  the  sons,  passed  away  April  16, 
1893;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rogers,  of  Baltimore,  who 
was  the  youngest  daughter,  died  in  1S96. 

The  education  acquired  by  our  subject  was  an 
excellent  one,  considering  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  It  began  in  a private  school  at  Baltimore, 
was  continued  in  Bel  Air  Academy,  and  finally 
concluded  in  Nottingham  Academy.  After  his 
return  home  he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  farm 
and  soon  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  every 
department  of  agriculture.  He  resided  on  Mt. 
Welcome  farm  until  1SS5,  when  he  removed  to 
Hy  Field’s  farm,  and  there  his  death  occurred  in 
1893.  In  the  work  of  the  Nottingham  Presby- 
terian Church  he  took  a keen  interest  and  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  in  its  activities.  By  those 
who  knew  him  best  he  is  said  to  have  been  a man 
of  exemplary  character,  and  true  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.  The  lady  who  co-operated  with  him 
in  all  his  efforts  and  who  is  now  his  widow,  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Margaret  Mitchell,  and  was 
a daughter  of  Abram  D.  Mitchell,  member  of  an 
old  family  residing  near  Elkton.  Their  marriage 
was  a union  of  purpose  and  aspirations  as  well  as 
of  hand  and  heart,  and  they  gathered  together 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  their  own  use  and 
to  leave  as  a heritage  to  those  who  came  after. 
Their  family  consisted  of  three  children,  and 
these  are  now  living,  namely:  Anna,  wife  of 
Harry  Porter;  Washington  II.,  who  resides  with 
his  mother  and  has  charge  of  the  old  homestead; 
and  Richard  D.,  a civil  engineer  living  in  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  Mr. 
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H ill  was  active  in  those  measures  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  local  industries.  The  people 
among  whom  he  lived  so  long  and  before  whom 
lie  acquitted  himself  so  creditably,  learned  to 
respect  him  for  his  excellent  traits  of  character, 
which  combined  integrity  with  excellent  business 
capacities.  It  was,  however,  the  wife  upon  whom 
the  loss  fell  heaviest,  for  their  union  had  been  a 
happy  one  and  its  termination  left  her  desolate; 
comforted  by  the  thought  of  a re-union  in  the 
eternal  home  where  partings  shall  never  come. 

‘‘There  is  110  death!  What  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elvsian, 

■»«v_ 

Whose  portal  we  call  death.” 


ICHOLAS  R.  BELL.  The  homestead  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  one  of  the  finely  improved  estates  of  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  Harford  County.  It  was  in  1S66  that 
he  moved  to  this  district  and  bought  the  mill  and 
farm  he  has  since  owned.  After  a long  and  busy 
career,  he  retired  some  years  ago  from  his  busi- 
ness interests,  and  has  since  enjoyed  the  ieisure 
well  merited  by  his  former  efforts.  The  fact  that 
he  has  retired,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he 
has  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  management  of 
his  property;  on  the  other  hand,  he  still  superin- 
tends his  varied  holdings  and  directs  his  affairs 
personally. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  was  the  place  of  our  sub- 
ject’s birth,  and  July  7,  1812,  the  date  of  the 
same.  He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  six  children 
born  to  the  union  of  Isaiah  and  Catherine  (Wy- 
gart)  Bell,  natives  of  Baltimore.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  farmers  and  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  granted  under  Lord  Baltimore.  His  grand- 
mother, the  wife  of  John  Bell,  attained  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years.  During  the 
Revolution  Isaiah  Bell  was  a soldier  in  the  colo- 
nial army. 

Reared  upon  a farm,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  tiring 
of  the  quiet  life  and  longing  for  adventure,  our  sub- 
ject went  to  sea  with  a friend,  remaining  for  sixteen 


months.  On  his  return  to  Maryland,  he  learned  the 
millwright  and  miller’s  trade,  which  he  followed 
for  a time  in  Baltimore,  and  later  in  Harford 
County.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married 
Henrietta  Spurrier,  who  was  born  in  Baltimore. 
The)-  had  three  children  that  died  in  infancy,  and  a 
daughter,  Georgietta,  who  married  George  Robin- 
son, a native  of  Baltimore,  and  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Clayton.  Mrs.  Bell  was  a 
lady  of  kind  heart  and  possessed  those  traits  of 
character  that  make  a woman’s  influence  so  widely 
felt  throughout  a community.  Her  co-laborers 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  testified  to 
her  worth  of  character  and  sweet  Christian  spirit. 
She  died  in  1S95,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
mourned  by  all  by  whom  she  was  known. 

The  advantages  which  Air.  Bell  received  in  boy- 
hood were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  present 
time,  but  he  improved  them  to  the  utmost  and 
they  were  supplemented  by  extensive  reading  dur- 
ing later  years.  The  scenes  amid  which  his  early 
life  was  passed,  while  sailing,  were  of  a nature  to 
make  him  content  to  settle  down  to  the  quiet  life 
of  a landsman.  By  his  industry  and  energy  he 
was  able  to  provide  his  wife  and  daughter  with  the 
comforts  of  life.  He  has  always  stood  ready  to 
assist  financially  in  enterprises,  the  benefit  of 
which  he  perceives  will  be  lasting.  He  gives  his 
suffrage  to  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party. 


HARLES  E.  CRESWELL.  The  self-made 
man  is  entitled  to  respect  and  he  gets  it  in 
America,  for  he  represents  all  that  is  vigorous 
and  substantial  in  our  institutions.  When  he  has 
made  his  way  to  prominence  by  hard  and  per- 
sistent endeavor  in  tilling  the  soil,  he  is  all  the 
more  worthy  of  esteem,  for  fortunes  are  not  made 
in  a day  by  the  “ sons  of  the  soil,”  but  through 
weeks,  months  and  years  of  earnest  effort.  That 
he  is  a true  son  of  America  cannot  be  denied 
when  it  is  known  that  his  paternal  grandfather 
fought  on  many  a bloody  battlefield  to  free  this 
country  from  the  yoke  of  England,  as  did  his 
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own  father,  William  Creswell,  during  the  War 
of  1S12,  It  is  then  but  natural  that  Charles  E. 
Creswell  should  be  patriotic,  a lover  of  liberty 
and  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

William  Creswell  was  born  and  reared  near 
Clayton,  Md.,  and  his  father,  James  Creswell, 
was  also  a native  of  this  county.  The  former 
was  a farmer  and  cooper  by  trade,  a worthy  and 
law-abiding  citizen,  and  a man  of  more  than  av- 
erage intelligence.  He  was  married  to  Margaret 
Cramer,  a daughter  of  Ludwig  Cramer,  a native 
German,  and  eventually  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren was  born  to  them,  two  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. Those  living  are:  Margaret,  wife  of  Ernest 
Sweckendeik,  of  Baltimore:  Charles  E. ; Mary 
C.,  wife  of  Davis  P.  Smith,  of  Peoria  County, 
111.;  Hannah,  the  widow  of  Joseph  Walter; 
Emma,  wife  of  Wesley  Travers,  of  Aberdeen; 
and  Ellen,  wife  of  H.  A.  Vokes.  Mr.  Cres- 
well was  a Democrat  politically,  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Pie 
was  called  from  this  life  in  1S69. 

Charles  li.  Creswell  was  boru  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  is  now  living,  May  14,  1849,  and  while 
growing  to  manhood  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
common  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  ac- 
quiring a practical  education.  When  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age  his  father  died  and  he 
at  once  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  the 
old  homestead  of  sixty  acres  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  in  his  charge.  In  his  views  of  matters 
and  things  he  is  thoroughly  practical  and  sensible, 
and  having  resided  in  this  section  all  his  life,  he 
has  ever  had  its  interests  at  heart.  In  his  busi- 
ness relations  with  his  fellows  he  has  been  upright 
and  honorable,  and  his  correct  mode  of  living  has 
gathered  about  him  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
well-wishers.  A Democrat  in  his  political  views 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
from  1892  to  1895,  but  has  never  cared  for  politi- 
cal preferment.  He  has  shown  his  appreciation  of 
secret  organizations  by  becoming  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Jun- 
ior Order  of  American  Mechanics,  being  door- 
keeper in  the  last-mentioned  order. 

He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian 


Church,  in  which  he  is  a deacon.  The  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Creswell  was  Laura  V.  Granger, 
daughter  of  William  Granger,  of  Baltimore,  and 
their  marriage  was  celebrated  February  23,  1872. 
They  have  three  children  : Alice,  wife  of  John 
A.  Norris,  Charles  C.  and  Harry. 
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GJl  J.  MICHENER.  The  student  of  biography 
I 1 finds  a subject  of  interest  to  him  in  the  life 
I | of  one  who  starts  out  on  a business  career 
with  no  advantageous  surroundings,  but  by  con- 
scientious endeavor,  honorable  purpose  and  well- 
directed  effort  works  his  way  steadily  upward 
until  he  reaches  the  plains  of  prosperity.  Such 
is  the  history  of  Mr.  Michener,  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Cecil 
County. 

He  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  July  16, 
1830,  a son  of  John  D.  and  Harriet  B.  (Jones) 
Michener,  who  had  a family  of  six  children, 
namely  : Huldah,  widow  of  James  D.  Headley  ; 
Joseph,  deceased  ; A.  J.;  Sarah,  deceased;  Mary 
J.,  widow  of  David  M.  Reynolds;  and  Amos  J., 
who  is  now  living  a retired  life  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1849  John  D.  Michener  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Cecil  County,  and  purchased  what  is  known 
as  the  Rev.  James  McGrow  homestead,  where  he 
lived  for  four  years.  He  then  bought  the  farm 
upon  which  A.  J.  Michener  now  resides,  and 
made  it  his  home  until  his  death  in  1S67,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  wife  passed  away  in 
1868,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  Friends’  Church  and  were  people 
of  the  highest  respectability. 

Mr.  Michener,  whose  name  introduced  this  re- 
view, remained  with  his  father  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  then  engaged  in  merchandising 
near  the  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.  For  two 
years  he  was  thus  employed,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Maryland  and  purchased  a tract  of  laud 
near  his  present  home.  In  connection  with  gen- 
eral farming  he  carried  on  an  implement  business, 
adding  not  a little  to  his  income  in  this  way.  In 
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1S6S  he  removed  to  his  present  farm  and  has 
since  made  it  his  home.  In  1S74,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Amos  J.,  he  leased  the  Glen 
Mountain  House,  of  Walkins,  N.  Y.,  and  for  four 
years  conducted  that  popular  hotel,  but  during 
that  time  he  continued  his  residence  in  Cecil 
County.  He  is  a progressive  agriculturist,  and 
the  neat  and  thrifty  appearance  of  his  place,  with 
its  many  improvements,  well  indicates  the  caretul 
superintendence  of  the  owner.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  a 
director  of  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Michener  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  Es- 
ther Reynolds,  who  died  in  1S55.  In  1856  he 
wedded  Martha  J.  Reynolds,  and  they  had  three 
children:  Amanda  M.,  wife  of  A.  O.  Reynolds; 
Harriet  J.,  wife  of  E.  H.  Worthington  ; and  John 
D.,  who  died  May  12,  1S82,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michener  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends’  Church,  and  he  also  belongs 
to  Harmony  Lodge  No.  53,  F.  & A.  M.  He  is 
a genial,  courteous  gentleman  and  has  many 
stanch  and  admiring  friends  among  all  classes  of 
men.  As  an  energetic  and  honorable  agricultur- 
ist he  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  entire 
community. 
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^YSAAC  R.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  an  honored  and 
I highly  respected  citizen  of  Rising  Sun,  has 
X,  throughout  life  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  interests  of  Cecil  County.  He  was  born 
in  District  No.  6,  January  19,  1821,  was  reared 
upon  a farm,  and  was  educated  in  the  district  and 
subscription  schools,  completing  his  literary  train- 
ing in  the  old  stone  school  house  one  mile  east  of 
Rising  Sun. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Taylor  started  out 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  going  to 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  there  served  a three  years’ 
apprenticeship  to  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade,  at 
which  he  worked  in  Philadelphia  for  the  follow- 
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ing  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  returned 
to  Rising  Sun,  where  he  has  since  conducted  a 
shop.  He  is  also  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
business. 

I11  1S46  Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  M.  Harlan,  and  of  the  twelve  children 
born  to  this  worthy  couple,  nine  are  still  living: 
George  II.,  Laura  R.,  Albert  G.,  Clarissa  J,, 
Eugene,  Benjamin  F.,  William  L.,  Annie  M., 
and  Helen  M. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  first  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1S56  during  Governor  T.  Watkins 
Ligou’s  administration,  and  has  held  that  position 
continuously  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  term 
of  Governor  Bradford  and  two  years  during  the 
term  of  Governor  Frank  Brown,  serving  in  all  for 
about  thirty-five  years.  He  was  also  twice  elect- 
ed to  the  board  of  public  school  commissioners  for 
Cecil  County  when  that  system  was  first  put  in 
operation,  and  was  deputy  postmaster  at  Rising 
Sun  for  two  years.  Politically  he  is  a strong  Jef- 
fersonian Democrat,  casting  his  first  ballot  for 
James  K.  Polk  for  president  in  1S44.  Religiously 
he  is  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
fraternally  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Ex- 
celsior Lodge  No.  67,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Rising  Sun, 
which  was  instituted  in  1S49,  having  thus  been 
a member  of  the  order  for  fifty-two  years.  In  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, he  is  true  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
by  all  who  know  him  he  is  held  in  that  reverence 
and  respect  tacitly  accorded  those  whose  lives 
have  been  distinguished  by  integrity  and  useful- 
ness. 


HENRY  R.  CARTER.  It  is  fitting  that  those 
who  spend  the  morning  of  life’s  brief  day  in 
ceaseless  activity,  who  labor  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children  and  their  fellow-men,  and  who 
strive  to  discharge  every  domestic  and  public 
duty,— it  is  fitting  that  when  the  da)"  sinks  into 
twilight  and  approaches  its  close,  one  should 
enjoy  a rest  from  former  toils.  Mr.  Carter’s  life 
has  been  a busy,  active  and  useful  one,  and  he 
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deserves  its  closing  days  of  ease  and  rest.  On  the 
old  homestead  in  District  Nc.  4,  Cecil  County, 
he  is  living  in  comparative  retirement  from  cares 
and  labors,  and  in  the  enjoyment  o4'  an  income 
that  renders  further  exertion  unnecessary. 

The  home  where  Mr.  Carter  now  lives  was  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  1S21.  The 
family  of  which  he  is  a member  settled  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  about  1630  and  was  thenceforward 
connected  with  the  growth  of  that  locality.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  Robert  Carter,  was  born 
there,  but  removed  in  early  life  to  Delaware 
County,  and  in  1815  came  to  Cecil  County,  where 
he  established  a paper  mill,  the  first  in  the  entire 
state,  and  known  as  the  Cecil  Paper  Mill.  All 
kinds  of  paper  were  manufactured  and  the  indus- 
try proved  so  successful  that  similar  plants  were 
afterward  established.  In  political  opinion  he  was 
a Whig,  but  at  no  time  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the 
paper  business,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on 
as  long  as  he  lived.  By  his  marriage  to  Lydia 
Levis  he  became  the  father  of  seven  children, 
namely:  Harriet,  Joseph,  Lottie,  John,  William, 
Edward  and  Lydia.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  was  united  with  Mary  Reyr- 
nolds,  and  their  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
four  children,  as  follows:  Henry  R.,  of  this 

sketch;  Robert  C.,  Israel  and  Mary,  all  deceased. 
The  father  passed  away  at  the  home  place  in  1S52, 
when  seventy-three  years  of  age. 

Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  and  assumed  the  management  of  the 
home  place  in  behalf  of  his  father.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property,  and  his  entire  active  life  was  spent  in 
its  development  and  cultivation.  Some  years  ago 
he  retired  and  has  since  lived  a life  of  leisure,  with 
the  exception  of  the  oversight  of  his  varied  inter- 
ests. In  politics  he  is  a Republican  and  evinces 
an  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  public  questions 
of  the  age.  As  a citizen  he  is  interested  in  local 
matters,  liberal  in  contributing  toward  worthy 
movements,  and  among  the  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict he  holds  a prominent  position,  to  which  his 
intelligence,  generous  social  spirit,  and  good  char- 


acter entitle  him.  He  lias  never  married,  but  has 
been  content  to  lead  tire  life  of  a bachelor.  A 
sincere  Christian,  he  holds  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Cherry  Hill,  and 
for  several  years  has  been  trustee  and  steward. 
When  young  he  took  an  active  interest  and  as- 
sisted in  Sunday-school  work. 
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C|OHN  MORRIS.  Success  is  comparatively 

{ easy  to  attain  when  circumstances  are  favor- 
Q)  able  and  surroundings  auspicious,  but  the  path 
to  prosperity  is  a rough  and  rugged  one  when  ob- 
stacles are  many.  It  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Morris 
to  be  orphaned  when  eleven  years  of  age  and  after- 
ward he  worked  with  William  Kersey  until  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Few  educational  advantages 
were  given  him,  but  through  reading  and  observa- 
tion he  has  acquired  a fund  of  information  equal 
to  that  possessed  by  many  a college-bred  man. 
He  has  won  a large  degree  of  success  in  spite  of 
discouragements  and  hardships,  and  now  holds  a 
position  among  the  prosperous  business  men  of 
Cecilton,  where  he  is  the  proprietor  of  a furniture 
and  undertaking  establishment. 

The  only  child  of  James  and  Mary  (Tate)  Mor- 
ris, natives  of  Delaware,  otrr  subject  was  born  in 
that  state,  April  25,  182S.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  came  to  District  No.  1,  Cecil  County, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  Learning  the 
carpenter’s  trade  he  made  this  his  occupation 
until  about  18S3,  when  he  retired  from  it  perma- 
nently and  opened  a furniture  and  undertaking 
establishment  in  Cecilton,  and  this  he  has  since 
conducted. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  Mr.  Morris  mar- 
ried Lydia  Price,  who  was  born  in  Middletown, 
Del.,  but  was  brought  by  her  parents  to 
Maryland  in  1834,  when  she  was  an  infant.  Six 
children  were  born  of  the  union,  but  one  died  in 
infancy.  Those  living  are  Mary  E.,  William  H., 
Panola,  Arabella  and  Ruth.  The  children  were 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  their  father  holds  the  offices  of 
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secretary  and  treasurer.  He  keeps  well  posted  in 
the  politics  of  the  country  and  is  in  sympathy 
with  Republican  principles.  For  fifteen  years  he 
has  acted  as  town  commissioner.  Any  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  receives  his  active 
support.  He  has  the  greatest  faith  in  the  future 
of  Cecilton  and  believes  in  years  to  come  it  will 
have  large  influence  as  a business  center;  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  has  labored 
and  to  it  he  has  largely  contributed.  Fraternally 
he  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, but  does  not  retain  his  membership  in  the 
order. 

AMES  WHITELOCK,  one  of  the  valued  and 
highly  respected  citizens  of  Darlington,  was 
born  in  Perryville,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  in 
1822,  and  is  a worth}-  representative  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  its  founder  hav- 
ing come  from  England  and  located  in  Cecil 
County  as  early  as  1630.  Its  members  have 
since  been  prominently  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  region.  Abram  Gorrell, 
a maternal  uncle  of  our  subject,  and  a native  of 
Harford  County,  joined  the  continental  army 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  gallantly 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  our  glorious  re- 
public. 

John  Wliitelock,  our  subject’s  father,  was  a 
son  of  Charles  Wliitelock,  and  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation. In  1824  he  left  his  old  home  in  Cecil 
County,  locating  near  Hopewell,  in  Harford 
County,  and  there  resided  until  called  to  his  final 
rest  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
He  married  Ann  Gorrell,  by  whom  he  had  eleven 
children,  but  only  three  are  now  living:  James, 
who  was  seventh  in  order  of  birth;  Eveline, 
widow  of  William  Brown;  and  A.  J. 

In  Harford  County  Janies  Wliitelock,  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  and  educated  in  much  the 
usual  manner  of  boys  of  his  day,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  began  learning  the  miller’s  trade  at 
Rock  Run  Mills,  serving  a three  years’  apprentice- 
ship. After  mastering  the  business,  he  returned 
to  his  birthplace  in  Cecil  County,  and  remained 
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there  thirteen  years,  conducting  a grist  mill  at 
Pori  Deposit.  In  1S60,  however,  he  returned  to 
Harford  County,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  For  five  years  he  operated  a mill  near 
Lapidum,  but  with  that  exception  he  has  prin- 
cipally devoted  his  energies  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, in  which  he  has  met  with  a well-merited 
success. 

In- 1846  was  performed  a wedding  ceremony 
which  united  the  destinies  of  Mr.  Wliitelock  and 
Miss  Caroline  Bowman,  and  they  have  three 
children  yet  living:  George  D.,  who  is  represented 
elsewhere  in  this  volume;  Euphemie,  wife  of 
Charles  H.  Stamford,  of  Darlington;  and  Emma, 
widow  of  R.  E.  Spencer,  of  Wyoming,  Del.  The 
family  attend  the  Baptist  Church  and  are  the 
center  of  a cultured  society  circle,  while  Mr. 
Wliitelock  has  long  been  an  active  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Society,  serving  as 
noble  grand  and  secretary  of  the  local  lodge.  His 
ambition  has  been  to  acquit  himself  of  life’s 
duties  honorably  before  all  men,  to  improve  his 
capabilities  and  opportunities,  and  to  become  of 
use  in  the  world;  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  has 
made  him  one  of  Harford  County’s  eminent 
citizens. 


£7 EPHANIAII  HEAPS,  who  cultivates  a 
jj  farm  in  District  No.  5,  is  a member  of  an 
/.W  old  family  of  Harford  County,  one  that  has 
contributed  men  of  intelligence,  energy  and 
ability  to  the  agricultural  circles  and  the  public 
affairs  of  the  locality.  The  family  was  founded 
here  by  his  great-grandfather,  Robert  Heaps, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  America  and 
settled  in  the  county  where  his  descendants  now 
reside.  The  grandfather,  Robert,  who  was  born 
in  Harford  County,  took  part  in  the  Revolution, 
defending  the  interests  of  the  colonies  against 
British  tyranny  and  fighting  for  freedom  from 
the  mother  land. 

Robert  L.  Heaps,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
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born  in  this  county  and  like  his  father,  lie  was  in- 
tense!}' patriotic.  During  the  War  of  1S12  he 
went  to  the  front  with  the  American  army.  His 
life  work  was  farming  and  in  it  lie  met  with  fair 
success.  By  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Stokes,  he 
had  six  children,  namely:  David  H.,  Robert, 
Mary  C.,  Zeplianiah,  Sarali  C.  and  Nathan  W., 
the  two  last-named  being  deceased.  The  schools 
of  this  locality  furnished  our  subject  a fair  edu- 
cation and  the  knowledge  there  obtained  was 
subsequently  supplemented  by  information  gained 
in  the  school  of  experience  and  through  contact 
with  men  of  affairs. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  years  Mr.  Heaps  mar- 
ried Laura  L-  Tate,  a native  of  Harford  County, 
and  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  A.  (McFad- 
den)  Tate,  the  former  a miller  in  this  county. 
Mrs.  Laura  Heaps  was  a sincere  Christian,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
a lady  whose  kind  disposition  won  for  her  the 
friendship  of  every  acquaintance.  She  died  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The  children  born 
of  this  union  were  twins,  named  Osborne  H.  and 
Ida  B.  The  sou  married  Martha  J.  Harry,  of 
this  county,  and  they  reside  on  the  home  farm, 
which  he  cultivates  on  shares.  The  present  wife 
of  our  subject  was  Belle  M.  Cameron,  a native  of 
York  County,  Pa.  Two  children  (twins)  were 
born  of  the  union,  but  both  died  in  infancy.  Mrs. 
Heaps  is  a daughter  of  J ames  and  Lydia  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

I11  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
county  Mr.  Heaps  takes  an  interest,  assisting 
therein  by  his  co-operation.  Politically  he  votes 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  For  more  than 
fifteen  years  he  was  judge  of  elections  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  is  a director  of  the  Miles  National 
Bank  of  Delta,  Pa.,  and  one  of  its  large  stock- 
holders. For  some  years  he  has  acted  as  agent 
for  the  Susquehanna  fertilizer  and  farm  imple- 
ments. The  farm  which  he  owns  and  operates 
comprises  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres. 
Its  neat  residence,  convenient  outbuildings,  and 
other  appurtenances  indicate  the  supervision  of  a 
proprietor  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  and 
enterprising. 


““RAN KLIN  T.  MACKIE.  A visitor  in  Ce- 
!^S  cil  County  would  not  long  remain  in  igno- 

f ranee  of  the  name  and  character  of  Mr. 
Mackie,  who  is  classed  among  the  best  agricul- 
turists of  District  No.  4.  His  farm  consists  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  well- improved  laud,  a por- 
tion of  the  old  family  homestead,  upon  which 
stands  a complete  line  of  buildings.  The  property 
inherited  from  his  father  gave  him  a fair  start  in 
life,  and  as  he  has  been  diligent  and  persevering, 
he  has  increased  the  value  of  his  possessions  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  active  life.  While  general 
farming  has  been  his  principal  occupation,  other 
departments  of  agriculture  have  received  atten- 
tion. He  has  been  interested  in  stock-raising  and 
has  also  carried  on  a dairy  business. 

The  parents  of  our  subject,  John  and  Catherine 
(Andrews)  Mackie,  were  natives,  respectively,  of 
District  No.  4,  Cecil  County,  and  Natchez,  Miss., 
and  their  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  third  in  order  of  birth  was  Frank- 
lin T.,  who  was  born  at  the  Mackie  homestead  in 
1S44.  His  father  was  a tanner  by  trade  and  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  for  several  years,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  farming. 
Throughout  his  community  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed as  a man  of  worth  and  upright  character. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  His  eldest  sou, 
J.  Alfred,  is  represented  upon  another  page  of  this 
volume. 

After  completing  the  studies  of  the  common 
schools,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  a stu- 
dent in  a college  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  On  his 
return  home  he  began  to  assist  in  the  tilling  of 
the  soil,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  had 
the  management  of  the  farm,  which,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  divided  among  the  children. 
About  1864  he  was  given  a position  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ,  which  required  his  presence  near 
Cincinnati  about  two  years,  but  since  that  time  he 
has  resided  continuously  in  Cecil  County.  The 
one  hundred  acres  which  comprise  his  farm  bear 
excellent  improvements  and  are  situated  on  the 
Telegraph  road  in  District  No.  4,  the  land  being 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cereals.  He  has  also 
taken  an  interest  in  the  stock  business  and  in 
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dairving,  and  finds  these  lines  remunerative.  J11 
his  political  relations  he  is  independent.  Fra- 
ternallv  he  is  identified  with  New  London  Lodge 
No.  21S,  K.  of  P.,  at  Lewisville.  Pa.,  arid  is  an 
attendant  of  the  Rock  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
marriage  took  place  in  March,  1S73,  and  united 
him  with  Elizabeth  Mackey,  daughter  of  David 
and  Catherine  Mackey,  of  this  county.  Their 
children  are  named  as  follows:  Eugene,  Dora, 
Amos,  Osborne,  Lillie  and  Nellie.  The  pleasant 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackie  is  the  abode  of 
hospitality,  and  in  social  circles  they  hold  an  en- 
viable position. 
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(£1  MOS  HOLLINGSWORTH.  In  all  the  ex- 
H pause  of  Maryland  there  is  no  county  that 
I 1 affords  a better  maintenance  to  agriculturists 
than  Harford,  for  its  productive  soil  and  advanced 
development  make  it  pre-eminently  the  farmer’s 
home.  One  of  its  comfortable  rural  abodes  lies 
in  District  No.  3,  and  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hollingsworth,  who  was  born  here  in  1S4}, 
and  has  made  Montland  farm  his  lifelong  home. 
This  property,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  tracts 
owned  by  Silas  and  Thomas  Hollingsworth,  be- 
longs to  the  old  homestead,  originally  purchased 
by  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel,  a native  of  Dela- 
ware Count}-,  Pa  , but  an  early  settler  of  Harford 
County,  where  he  accumulated  landed  possessions 
aggregating  thousands  of  acres. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  John  Hollingsworth, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  about  two 
years  old  accompanied  his  parents  and  here  spent 
his  whole  life,  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  of  his  day.  Energetic  and 
public-spirited,  he  was  a leading  factor  in  local 
improvements  and  in  the  development  of  his  dis- 
trict. By  his  marriage  to  Rachel  Benson,  he 
became  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  John 
was  killed  by  a horse;  and  William  and  Margaret 
are  also  deceased.  The  surviving  sisters,  Lydia 
and  Eliza,  reside  on  the  old  home  place  with  their 
brother,  Amos.  The  father  was  deeply  interested 


in  the  welfare  of  his  children,  and  was  a man 
whose  greatest  happiness  consisted  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  his  family.  With  an  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  had  lost  by  not  having  a good 
education,  he  was  especially  anxious  that  his 
children  should  have  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages the  community  afforded,  and  he  was  there- 
fore always  ready  to  bear  a part  in  movements  to 
promote  the  public  schools  and  enhance  their  use- 
fulness. In  1S74,  when  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
his  earth  life  was  brought  to  a close.  His  wife 
passed  away  in  1SS6,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Spending  the  years  of  boyhood  and  youth  on 
the  home  farm,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  suc- 
ceeded to  its  management  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  has  since  superintended  the  cultivation 
of  its  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  Some  of 
the  land  is  used  for  pasturage,  some  for  market 
gardening,  and  some  for  the  raising  of  cereals,  in 
which  various  departments  of  agricultural  work 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  engages.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  ancestors,  he  has  retained  member- 
ship in  the  Friends’  Church,  and  in  his  congre- 
gation serves  as  a trustee.  Politically  he  adhered 
to  the  protection  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  always  voted  the  ticket  in  early  life, 
but  he  came  to  believe  that  the  protection  oi 
American  manufactories,  important  as  it  seems, 
is  of  less  vital  importance  to  our  national  life  and 
prosperity  than  the  protection  of  the  American 
homes  from  the  curse  of  drink,  and  he  has  there- 
fore identified  himself  with  the  Prohibition  party, 
upholding  its  total  abstinence  platform  both  in 
theory  and  practice. 


(JOSHUA  W.  WRIGHT.  Every  where  in  our 
I land  are  found  men  who  have  worked  theii 
C_/  own  way  upward  to  leadership  in  business, 
who  by  their  individual  effort  have  achieved  suc- 
cess. It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  nation  that 
this  is  so,  and  it  should  be  a strong  incen- 
tive and  encouragement  to  those  just  starting  out 
in  business  life.  After  a successful  career  as  a 
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farmer,  Mr.  Wright  is  now  practically  living  re- 
tired, enjoying  a well-earned  rest,  the  fruits  of 
his  former  toil,  and  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

His  home  is  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County, 
which  is  also  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  natal 
day  was  February  13,  1S26,  and  his  parents  were 
William  and  Amelia  (Smithon)  Wright,  the 
former  a native  of  Baltimore  County,  and  the 
latter  of  Harford  County.  They  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, but  only  four  are  now  living,  namely: 
Daniel,  Emily,  John  W.  and  Joshua  W.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  throughout  his  life  followed  farming. 

Although  born  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
makes  his  home,  Joshua  W.  Wright  was  reared 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  until  twelve  years  of  age. 
Pie  received  good  educational  privileges,  and 
reading,  practical  experience  and  observation 
have  made  him  one  of  the  well-informed  men  of 
the  county.  His  life  work  has  been  farming,  and 
has  been  successfully  conducted.  He  is  a man  of 
great  mdustty , of  resolute  purpose  and  firm  deter- 
mination, and  has  carried  forward  to  successful 
completion  whatever  he  undertakes.  I11  connection 
with  his  son  William,  he  owns  more  than  four 
hundred  acres 'of  rich  and  arable  land,  which  is 
divided  into  fields  of  convenient  size,  that  return 
good  harvests  as  a tribute  to  his  care  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  place  is  improved  with  substantial 
buildings,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  fine  farms 
of  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wright  is  now 
practically  living  retired,  but  still  oversees  the 
operation  of  his  land. 

When  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Mr.  Wright 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Ander- 
son, a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  them  were 
born  three  children:  William  A.,  Margaret  W. 
and  one  who  died  in  infancy.  The  mother  of  this 
family  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  Three  years  later,  Mr.  Wright  was 
again  married,  his  second  union  being  with 
Hannah  Amos,  who  was  born  in  District  No.  4, 
Harford  County.  They  became  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Sallie  R.,  now  deceased,  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy. 


In  his  political  affiliations,  Mr.  Wright  is  a 
Democrat,  and  believes  in  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  Active  in 
church  work  , he  is  now  serving  as  trustee  of  St. 
Paul’s  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  which  is 
located  on  a part  of  his  farm.  His  life  has  been 
a busy  and  useful  one,  characterized  by  an  hon- 
orable purpose,  and  fidelity  to  duty  in  all  rela- 
tions: Thus  he  has  won  a name  that  is  above 

reproach,  and  gained  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  his  fellow- townsmen. 

. Q&P • - 

OSEPH  ANDREW,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  energetic  business  men  of  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  Harford  County,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Darlington,  in  1857,  and  is  a son  of 
John  Andrew,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  He  completed  his  literary  educa- 
tion in  the  Darlington  Academy,  and  on  laying 
aside  his  text  books  operated  the  farm  of  Samuel 
Mathews  for  about  eight  years. 

In  18S2  Mr.  Andrew  purchased  the  Thomas 
Dallam  farm  near  Darlington,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  and  the  same  year  established  a 
canning  factory,  which  he  has  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  turning 
out  about  six  thousand  cases  per  year.  His 
farm,  which  comprises  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  acres  of  rich  and  arable  land,  he  has  placed 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  well- 
tilled  fields  yield  bountiful  returns  for  the  care 
and  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Andrew 
has  not  confined  his  attention  to  these  lines  of 
endeavor  alone,  but  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  for  a number  of  years  has  acted  as 
agent  in  Harford  County  for  the  firm  of  Sanders 
& Staman,  piano  and  organ  dealers  of  Baltimore. 

In  1887  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Andrew  and  Mrs.  Maggie  (Cook)  Willis,  and 
they  now  have  a little  daughter,  Annie  T.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Darlington,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  class 
leader  and  trustee,  and  also  as  superintendent  of 
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the  Sunday-school.  Mrs.  Andrew  is  a member  of 
the  Friends'  Church.  Being  a strong  temperance 
man,  Mr.  Andrew  affiliates  with  the  Prohibition 
party,  and  is  one  of  its  most  ardent  advocates. 
Social,  educational  and  moral  interests  have  been 
promoted  by  him,  and  anything  that  tends  to  up- 
lift and  benefit  humanity  secures  his  hearty  co- 
operation. By  energy,  perseverance  and  fine 
business  ability  he  has  been  enabled  to  secure  a 
comfortable  competence,  and  to-day  enjoys  the 
reward  of  his  painstaking  and  conscientious 
work. 


GEL 
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(SjAMUEL  J.  KEYS.  In  the  business  circles 
of  Elkton  Mr.  Keys  is,  by  universal  consent, 
C*y  accorded  a high  place.  Successful  in  a 
financial  sense,  he  has  throughout  his  entire 
career  exhibited  clearness  of  perception  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  and  also  enjoys  a high  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  of  purpose  and  moral  worth. 
Public-spirited  when  matters  affecting  local  enter- 
prises are  in  question,  he  uses  his  influence  to 
enhance  the  best  interests  of  village  and  county, 
and  all  worth}-  measures  for  their  development 
meet  with  his  hearty  support.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  people  that  his  course  in  life  has 
been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  citizenship 
of  Elkton.  Since  1S72  his  home  has  been  in 
this  village,  where  he  has  engaged  extensively  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  he  is  now  president  of 
the  Keys  & Miller  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the 
flourishing  industries  of  the  place. 

In  Dorchester  County,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in 
August,  1847.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a 
member  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  eastern  shore  for  about  a century,  and  there 
several  successive  generations  have  been  born. 
Our  subject’s  grandfather,  Charles  Keys,  the  son 
of  a Scotchman,  was  born  on  the  eastern  shore 
and  during  the  War  of  1812  was  one  of  the  brave 
soldiers  who  defended  our  country  against  threat- 
ened encroachments  by  the  British.  The  father 
of  our  subject,  Samuel  Keys,  was  born  in  Dor- 
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Chester  County,  in  September,  1804.  and  in  youth 
had  very  limited  educational  advantages,  as 
schools  were  then  few  in  number  and  inferior  in 
quality.  A hard  worker  throughout  his  entire 
life,  his  principal  business  was  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  shoes,  and  in  this  he  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1S92.  I11  religious  be- 

lief he  was  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  was  one  of  the  active  workers  of 
the  congregation.  Fraternally  he  was  connected 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Sons  of  Temperance.  He  married  Ann  M. 
Spedden,  who  was  born  in  Dorchester  County, 
Md. , member  of  an  old  family  that  resided  at 
what  is  known  as  Spedden’s  Neck,  below  Cam- 
bridge. 

Of  the  children  born  to  the  union  of  Samuel 
and  Ann  M.  Keys,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  only  son  that  attained  years  of  maturity.  He 
received  his  education  in  Vienna  Academy,  and 
was  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  produce  busi- 
ness in  that  place.  In  1S72  he  came  to  Elkton, 
of  which  place  he  has  since  been  a resident. 
Soon  after  removing  here  he  became  connected 
with  the  Davis  & Miller  Lumber  Company,  in 
which  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Miller, 
the  firm  name  then  being  changed  to  Davis 
& Keys.  In  1883  another  change  was  made  and 
the  firm  became  Davis,  Keys  & Co.,  in  which 
manner  the  business  was  conducted  until  1893, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Keys  & 
Miller  Lumber  Company.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  concern,  and  has  associated  with  him  some 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Elkton,  doing 
an  extensive  business  in  the  sale  of  lumber  and 
coal  both  here  and  throughout  the  surrounding 
country.  He  has  led  a purely  business  life  and 
his  expert  judgment  and  ability  to  control  and 
direct  important  undertakings"very  largely  give 
to  the  firm  the  reputation  it  enjoys.  He  has 
always  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  the  work  in 
hand  and  cares  little  for  public  life,  though  a 
stanch  Democrat  in  politics.  In  religious  con- 
nections he  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  fraternally  is  connected 
with  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Independent  Oruer 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of 
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Masonry,  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechan- 
ics, Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  In  i S73,  the  year 
after  coming  to  Elkton,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  H.  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Hopkins,  of  this  place,  and  cousin  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, who  founded  the  famous  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  of  Baltimore.  They  are  the  parents 
of  a daughter,  Mabel,  now  attending  school. 


ALFRED  MACKIE.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a visitor  to  the  country  to  understand 
agriculture  in  order  that  he  may  know  which 
are  the  good  farmers  of  the  locality.  The  sight 
of  the  tumbled-down  fences,  weedy  fence-corners, 
machinery  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  grain  in- 
adequately sheltered,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
proprietor  of  a farm  as  one  lacking  in  enterprise 
and  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  well-built 
farm  houses,  neat  fences  and  well-tilled  fields,  are 
equally  conclusive  proof  of  the  energy  of  the 
owner  of  the  place.  The  farm  which  Mr.  Mackie 
owns  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  It  comprises 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres.  The  house 
which  he  occupies  is  a substantial,  old-fashioned 
structure,  and,  though  used  as  the  family  resi- 
dence for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  is  still 
in  good  repair,  and  from  appearance  may  brave 
the  storms  of  winter  for  as  man}’  years  to  come. 

Here  occurred  the  birth  of  Mr.  Mackie  in  1838. 
His  father,  John,  was  a son  of  John  and  a grand- 
son of  David,  who  in  turn  was  a son  of  Robert 
Mackie.  John,  Jr. , was  born  at  the  old  homestead 
in  District  No.  4,  Cecil  County,  and  in-  youth 
learned  the  tanner’s  trade,  which  he  followed 
about  thirty-five  years.  However,  in  later  life  he 
gave  his  attention  principally  to  general  farming 
and  stock-raising,  and  continued  to  reside  at  the 
old  home  until  he  died,  when  fifty-four  years  of 
age.  In  politics  he  supported  Democratic  prin- 
ciples and  was  twice  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  position  of  representative.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Catherine  Andrews,  of  Natchez,  Miss., 


he  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  live  near  the  old 
home.  They  are  J.  Alfred,  Arthur  A.,  Franklin 
T. , David  A.  and  Ella,  wife  of  Frank  Houston. 

The  public  schools  of  District  No.  4,  Cecil 
County,  and  Chester  County,  Fa.,  afforded  Mr. 
Mackie  his  educational  privileges.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  at  Hopewell  Academy,  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  he  began  to  work  for  his 
father  on  the  home  farm  of  four  hundred  acres, 
having  it  in  charge  until  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  addition  to  general  farming,  he  has  been  inter- 
ested to  some  extent  in  the  raising  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  in  this  line  has  been  fairly  successful. 
He  has  always  been  interested  in  educational 
matters  and  has  served  efficiently  as  trustee  of 
schools,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  common  schools.  Politically  he 
votes  the  Democratic  ticket.  E'or  some  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Lewisville  Grange,  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  religious  belief  a Presbyterian, 
he  and  his  family  attend  services  at  that  church. 
His  marriage  united  him  with  Miss  Mary  McYey, 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  five  sons  born  of 
their  union  are  named  as  follows:  Frank  H. ; John 
C.,  who  lives  in  Chester  County,  Pa.;  Harry  M., 
who  assists  in  the  management  of  the  home  farm; 
Clement  L-,  who  also  assists  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  homestead;  and  James  A.  C.,  a student  in  the 
local  schools. 


ft)G)lLSON  L.  COUDON,  proprietor  of  the 
l A / Cecil  Eire  Brick  Company  at  North  East 
V V and  editor  of  the  Perryville  Record , was 
born  near  Perryville,  Cecil  County,  August  14. 
1858,  the  son  of  Henry  Stump  and  Martha  B. 
(Levering)  Condon,  natives,  respectively,  of  Cecil 
County  and  the  city  of  Baltimore.  On  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides  he  is  descended  from 
ancestors  who  ‘were  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  Maryland  and  bore  an  influ- 
ential part  in  many  of  its  activities.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  Coudon,  farmer  and  merchant  of 
Cecil  County  and  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
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married  Ann  Stump,  and  died  May  23,  iS6o,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  great-grand- 
father, Rev.  Joseph  Coudon,  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Episcopalian  rector  ordained  in 
this  county  and  his  remains  lie  interred  under  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary  Anne's  Church,  North  East, 
the  slab  bearing  this  inscription:  “Here  lies  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Coudon,  rector  of  Saint  Man-  Anne’s 
parish;  a zealous  and  indefatigable  preacher  of  the 
Gospel;  who  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  of 
April,  A.  D.  1792,  and  in  the  fifty-first  year  of 
his  age.’’ 

Still  a resident  of  Cecil  County,  where  his 
entire  life  has  been  passed,  Henry  Stump  Coudon 
has  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  occupation 
of  a planter,  but,  being  a man  of  broad  informa- 
tion and  large  talents,  his  activities  have  not  been 
restricted  to  that  calling.  Prominent  in  public 
affairs,  he  could  have  held  almost  any  local  office 
he  desired,  but  his  inclinations  have  not  been  in 
that  direction.  In  his  political  belief  he  is  a 
Democrat,  stanch  and  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
the  party.  In  earlier  years  he  wrote  many  articles 
on  political  subjects  during  the  local  campaigns, 
and  these  writings,  marked  by  a keen  sense  of 
humor  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  men  and 
times,  show  that  he  might  have  achieved  success 
in  literature,  had  he  entered  that  profession. 
Many  of  his  leisure  hours  have  been  spent  in 
hunting  and  he  has  quite  a reputation  as  a sports- 
man and  a crack  shot.  Eor  years  he  was  a vestry- 
man of  St,  Mary  Anne's  Church,  and  is  always 
interested  in  religious  enterprises.  His  home  is 
near  Perryviile,  where  he  has  long  resided.  By 
his  marriage  he  had  eight  children,  of  whom  four 
are  living,  Anna,  Wilson  Levering,  Joseph  and 
Martha. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
Thomas  W.  Levering,  was  a prominent  coffee 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  and  a member  of  an  influ- 
ential family  of  that  city.  Rosier  Levering,  the 
first  of  the  name  of  whom  there  is  an}'  record,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  France,  born 
about  1600;  on  account  of  religious  persecution 
he  fled,  either  to  Holland  or  Germany.  The 
earliest  representatives  of  the  family  in  this  coun- 
try were  Wigard  and  Gerhard  Levering,  brothers 


(the  former  born  in  164S),  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  16S5  and  settled  at  Germantown, 
Philadelphia  County,  Pa.  Their  coming  to  Amer- 
ica was  the  result  of  inducements  held  out  by 
William  Penn  on  his  visit  to  Germany  a short 
time  previous.  The  first  of  the  family  to  locate 
in  Baltimore  was  Enoch  Levering  in  1773,  senior 
member  of  Levering  & Barge,  grocers.  From 
him  the  members  of  the  family  now  resident  in 
Maryland  are  descended. 

Educated  in  the  local  schools  and  at  St.  Cle- 
ment’s Hall,  Ellicott  City,  Howard  County,  Md., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  went  to  Baltimore  at 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  embarked  in  the  grain 
commission  business,  assisting  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  W.  Levering.  After  four  years  there, 
in  1SS1  he  came  to  North  East  and  took  charge 
of  the  Cecil  Fire  Brick  Company,  in  which  his 
father  owned  a large  interest.  With  this  concern 
he  has  since  been  connected,  and  from  the  manu- 
facture of  fire  brick  and  stove  linings  is  in  leceipt 
of  a good  income.  As  a diversion,  he  began  the 
publication  of  the  Perryviile  Record  in  1S92,  and 
has  since  continued  its  management,  writing  for 
it  articles  upon  political  and  social  matters  that 
have  attracted  considerable  attention.  Politically 
he  is  a Democrat,  but  inclined  to  be  independent 
in  his  opinions  and  beliefs.  Following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  his  paternal  ancestors,  he  adheres  to 
the  Episcopal  faith  and  for  a number  of  years  has 
been  a member  of  the  vestry.  He  and  his  wife, 
who  was  formerly  Alice  E.  Wroth,  have  a pleas- 
ant home  at  Perryviile. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Coudon  is  as  well  known  through 
his  record  as  an  athlete  as  through  his  business 
connections.  In  18S2  he  entered  and  won  the 
championship  of  America  in  throwing  the  sixteen- 
pound  hammer,  and  this  he  held  for  four  years. 
In  this,  and  in  the  throwing  of  the  fifty-six-pound 
weight  three  times,  he  broke  all  existing  records. 
He  made  a record  of  ten  feet  and  three  inches  in 
height  for  pole  vaulting,  this  being  done  without 
any  special  preparation.  At  his  first  attempt  he 
broke  the  world’s  record  for  pole  vaulting  for 
distance.  A man  of  perfect  physique,  six  feet 
tall  and  over  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  he 
is  not  only  large,  but  strong  as  well,  possessing  a 
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powerful  frame  and  muscles  capable  of  long- 
endurance  and  great  pressure.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  strongest  man  in  Man-land, 
having  a record  for  lifting  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  pounds  with  either  hand,  and  over  one  thou- 
sand pounds  with  both  hands;  this  has  been  done 
without  special  effort  on  his  part  or  without  any 
particular  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
development  of  his  strength.  In  one  afternoon 
he  broke  thirteen  world’s  records,  and  he  has 
broken  more  records  with  hammers  than  any  man 
living.  Pie  also  excels  as  a boxer  and  skater, 
and  is  foremost  in  all  athletic  sports. 

< ■ ■ — 1 •§••$*  *5*  *5* 1 — "■■-".-L 
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WARREN  BROWN.  The  prosperity  of 
any  locality  depends  almost  solely  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and 
if  the  citizens  are  pushing,  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent the  country  will  prosper  accordingly.  In 
Harford  County  there  is  not  a more  pleasant  or 
agreeable  member  of  society,  or  a more  thorough 
and  sagacious  business  man  than  J.  Warren 
Brown,  in  which  respect  he  is  but  illustrating 
that  he  is  “a  chip  off  the  old  block,”  for  his 
father,  George  W.  Brown,  before  him  was  and  is 
a man  of  sound  and  practical  views  on  all  matters 
of  general  interest  and  one  who  has  made  his  own 
way  in  life  unaided  by  others.  This  substantial 
and  useful  citizen  was  born  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, January  4,  1S35,  and  at  the  age  of  two 
years  was  left  fatherless.  His  sire,  Jesse  Brown, 
was  a native  of  Scotland  and  from  early  boyhood 
followed  the  sea.  He  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, was  in  the  coffee  trade,  and  on  one  of  his 
voyages  died  and  was  buried  at.  sea.  His  wife 
was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  Sweeting,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  his  death  left  her  with  a family  of 
five  small  children  to  care  for,  of  whom  George 
W.  is  the  only  survivor.  Her  death  occurred 
about  eighteen  years  ago. 

During  his  boyhood  George  W.  Brown  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  and  later  the 
old  school  built  by  Capt.  Joe  Downey  at  Gun- 


powder Neck,  but  owing  to  force  of  circumstances 
his  school  life  closed  when  he  was  nine  years 
old,  and  at  that  extremely  youthful  age  he  started 
out  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  as  best  he  could.  He 
soon  secured  employment  with  an  uncle  on  a 
farm  in  this  district,  but  five  years  later  he  gave 
this  up  to  learn  the  trade  of  book-binding.  He 
continued  to  follow  this  occupation  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  was 
taken  with  the  ‘‘western  fever”  and  eventually 
made  his  way  to  California,  where  he  experienced 
the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  Three  years 
later  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  until  1S66  his 
trade  occupied  his  time  and  attention.  He  subse- 
quently erected  a store  building  at  Magnolia  and 
embarked  in  the  general  mercantile  business. 
This  work  seemed  suited  to  him  and  through 
good  management  and  energy  his  business  pros- 
pered and  he  continued  to  devote  to  it  his  atten- 
tion until  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  turned 
the  care  of  its  management  over  to  his  son,  J. 
Warren,  under  whom  it  has  prospered,  and  began 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  farming  and  his 
canning  establishment,  which  is  a flourishing 
enterprise. 

Formerly  an  influential  and  prominent  Demo- 
crat, he  came  out  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign  as  a stanch  free  silver  man,  in  which 
views  he  is  supported  by  his  son,  J.  Warren.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Lee,  a daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Lee,  ol  Baltimore,  and  of  eight  children 
born  to  them  the  following  are  living:  J.  Warren; 
Godell,  who  is  at  present  in  Baltimore;  John 
William,  at  home;  Mary  Eleanor,  wife  of  W.  S. 
Hering,  of  Baltimore;  and  Carrie  Elizabeth,  at 
home.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  take  a keen 
interest  in  religious  and  charitable  work:  in  fact 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  all  worthy  interests. 
Mr.  Brown  is  well  known  in  Harford  County,  for 
his  present  honorable  position  in  life  has  been 
gained  through  his  own  efforts,  and  he  deserves 
much  credit  therefor. 

The  birth  of  J.  Warren  Brown  occurred  in  Bal- 
timore, August  10,  i860,  and  in  Knapp’s  Insti- 
tute of  that  city  he  was  educated.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  entered  his  father’s  store  at  Magnolia 
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as  a clerk,  but  June  2,  1884,  was  given  complete 
control  of  the  establishment  and  has  managed  it 
with  marked  ability  ever  since.  In  1891  he 
opened  a canning  establishment,  the  output  of 
which  is  about  twelve  thousand  cases  of  tomatoes 
annually.  Pie  is  a member  of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge 
No.  44,  F.  & A.  M.  at  Bel  x\ir,  and  also  belongs 
to  Lodge  No.  7 of  the  Elks  of  Baltimore.  His 
wife  was  formerly  Miss  Laura,  daughter  of  John 
Wesley  Knight,  of  an  old  Virginia  family.  They 
were  married  March  20,  18S2,  and  have  three 
children:  George  C.,  Edith  L.  and  Beulah  M. 


gASIL  GRAFTON,  who  carries  on  general 
farming  in  District  No.  1,  Harford  County, 
was  born  near  Forest  Hill  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1832.  His  father,  Martin  Grafton, 
was  born  in  the  same  district,  and  was  a son  of 
Nathan  Grafton,  who  came  from  England  to 
America  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Maryland. 
Martin  Grafton  served  his  country  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  as  a means  of  livelihood  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming.  He  was  a member  of  the 
old-school  Baptist  Church,  in  which  he  served  as 
deacon,  and  politically  he  affiliated  with  the 
Whig  party.  He  married  Miss  Hannah  Lee,  a 
native  of  Harford  County,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  eleven  children'  of  whom  the  following 
are  now  living:  Liza,  wife  of  John  Watkins,  of 

Harford  County;  Crobin  M.,  who  is  living  in 
District  No.  1;  Rev.'  William,  a Baptist  minister 
of  the  same  district;  Nathan,  who  resides  at  For- 
est Hill;  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Alexander, 
of  Baltimore  County;  and  R.  L-,  who  makes  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Both  parents  are 
now  deceased. 

Mr.  Grafton,  whose  name  introduces  this  arti- 
cle, is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  near  his 
boyhood  home  for  the  educational  advantages 
which  he  enjoyed.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  learned  the  trade  of  a wheelwright, 
serving  a three  years’  apprenticeship,  after 


which  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own 
account  in  that  line,  and  pursued  the  trade  for 
ten  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  decade, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  pursuit  to  which  he 
was  reared,  and  in  1867  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  he  has  since  lived — a tract  of  eighty  acres 
of  rich  and  arable  land.  He  has  since  given  his 
attention  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  well-tilled 
fields  and  good  improvements  on  the  place  indi- 
cate his  careful  management  and  the  progressive 
methods  which  he  pursues  in  the  care  of  his 
farm.  His  political  associations  are  with  the 
Democratic  party. 

As  a companion  and  helpmeet  on  life’s  journey 
Mr.  Grafton  chose  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Hines,  a 
daughter  of  John  T.  Hines,  of  Abingdon.  Their 
marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  December. 
1S57,  an<^  to  them  were  born  five  children:  Mar- 
tha IL,  at  home;  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  William 
Cochran,  of  Baltimore;  Ann  L.,  wife  of  Ed 
Hooker,  who  is  living  in  District  No.  1,  Harford 
Count}-;  Maggie  L.  and  Sarah  Maud,  both  of 
whom  are  successfully  engaged  in  school  teach- 
ing. 


9^H0MAS  ADY,  whose  long  and  well-spent 
I Q life  has  been  identified  with  the  farming 
interests  of  Harford  County,  is  one  of  its 
native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the 
Marshall  District.  His  grandfather,  William 
Ady,  was  of  English  descent,  the  family  having- 
been  founded  in  America  at  an  early  day.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  Samuel  Ady,  was  born  near 
Rock  Creek  Church  in  Harford  County,  and  he 
and  a brother  served  in  the  American  army  during 
the  War  of  1812.  He  learned  the  cooper's  trade, 
and  followed  that  pursuit  in  connection  with 
farming.  He  also  conducted  a store  for  some 
time  at  Cooktown.  An  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Whig  principles,  he  was  twice  nominated  by  his 
party  for  the  office  of  county  sheriff.  He  and  his 
family  were  prominent  in  church  work,  and  the 
Adys  have  ever  been  foremost  in  support  of  all 
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measures  calculated  to  prove  of  public  benefit. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Ayres,  a daughter  of 
Thomas  Ayres,  of  Harford  County,  and  the}’ 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom 
are  living,  Thomas  and  Mary. 

Thomas  Ady  acquired  his  education  in  the 
school  which  was  conducted  in  Rocky  Spring 
Church,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  work 
on  the  farm.  He  also  learned  the  cooper’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  to  some  extent  during  his  early 
manhood.  In  1859  he  purchased  the  . farm 
whereon  he  now  resides,  and  has  since  carried  on 
agricultural  pursuits.  Here  he  makes  his  home, 
faithfully  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  land.  His  sister  Mary  keeps 
house  for  him.  Plis  life  has  been  well  spent, 
and  all  who  know  him  esteem  him  for  his  sterling 
worth.  He  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
is  a Democrat  in  his  political  views. 


Eli  ARLES  L.  LIECK.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  cited  of  men  in  Harford  County 
who,  by  dint  of  persevering  application  and 
determined  energy,  have  risen  from  a position  of 
poverty  to  one  of  usefulness  and  influence.  They 
furnish  proofs  of  cheerful,  honest  labor,  and  a 
zealous  determination  to  make  the  most  of  every 
advantage  offered.  Among  this  class  of  prosper- 
ous men,  mention  belongs  to  the  gentleman  with 
whose  name  we  introduce  this  sketch,  and  who  is 
known  as  a farmer  of  District  No.  3. 

In  tracing  the  lineage  of  our  subject,  we  find 
that  he  is  a son  of  Philip  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
(Hoffman)  Heck,  the  former  of  whom  was  a 
government  officer  in  Germany  for  fifty  years, 
and  died  in  his  native  land  at  eighty-one  years  of 
age.  The  parental  family  consisted  of  six 
children,  namely:  Philipine,  who  died  in  Har- 

ford County;  Laura;  Louisa,  wife  of  Josiah 
Morgan,  of  this  county ; Mary;  Charles  Henry, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years;  and 
Charles  L.  The  last-named  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1818,  and  received  his  education  in  the 


excellent  schools  of  that  land.  Emigrating  to 
the  United  States  in  1840,  he  made  a sojourn  of 
two  years  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  brewery  business.  In  1S42  he  located  near 
Sandy.  Hook,  in  the  northern  part  of  District  No. 
3,  and  here  he  has  since  owned  and  operated  an 
eighty-acre  tract. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Heck,  in  1S42,  united 
him  with  Miss  Cassandra  E.  Morgan,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children:  Elizabeth  E.,  Philip, 

Martha  P. , and  Cassandra  (deceased).  In  his 
native  land  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  doctrines  of  which  he  has  since  up- 
held. His  wife  is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bel  Air.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  a 
member  of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  & A. 
M.,  of  Bel  Air,  in  which  he  has  held  several  of 
the  minor  offices.  He  is  one  of  that  class  of 
German  settlers  of  whom  our  country  has  reason 
to  be  proud,  and  he  is  a loyal  citizen  of  his 
adopted  country,  upholding  its  laws,  and  cherish- 
ing a patriotic  regard  for  its  institutions.  Upon 
his  farm  he  has  many  improvements  and  the  best 
machinery,  a fact  that  indicates  his  thrift  and 
energy  of  character. 

c 
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CHARLES  A.  ANDREW.  Honored  and 
( respected  by  all,  there  is  no  man  in  Harford 
County  who  occupies  a more  enviable  posi- 
tion than  our  subject  in  business  circles,  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  success  he  has  achieved,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  honorable,  straightforward 
business  policy  he  has  ever  followed.  He  pos- 
sesses untiring  energy,  is  quick  of  perception, 
forms  his  plans  readily  and  is  determined  in  their 
execution;  and  his  close  application  to  business 
and  his  excellent  management  have  brought  to 
him  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  is  to-day 
his. 

Mr.  Andrew  is  a native  of  the  county,  his  birth 
occurring  in  Darlington,  in  1857,  and  is  a son  of 
John  W.  Andrew.  There  he  was  reared  and  ed- 
ucated, completing  his  literary  studies  in  the 
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Darlington  Academy.  About  1881  he  embarked 
in  the  canning  business  at  that  place,  and  success- 
fully followed  the  same  for  six  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  sold  out  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
and  came  to  Berkley,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  Here  he  also  established  a canning 
factory  in  1SS7,  and  in  connection  with  its  opera- 
tion also  engages  in  general  farming,  and  in  1S93 
purchased  the  warehouse  of  Endow  Brothers  at 
Berkley.  He  also  owns  another  warehouse  at 
Conowingo,  Md.,  and  is  now  extensively  interest- 
ed in  the  hay,  grain  and  feed  business. 

In  1SS3  Mr.  Andrew  was  joined  in  wedlock 
with  Miss  Julia  A.  Jackson,  of  Baltimore  County, 
Md.,  and  they  now  have  two  children,  Estelle  K. 
and  Mary,  both  at  home.  With  the  Methodist 
Church  the  family  holds  membership  and  occu- 
pies a high  place  in  social  circles.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  local  Democratic  organization,  Mr.  Andrew 
is  a recognized  leader,  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  high  sheriff  in  1891,  and  in  1S97  his 
name  was  again  placed  on  the  ticket  as  the  nom- 
inee for  county  clerk.  He  is  a prominent  and 
honored  member  of  Stephen  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M., 
of  Lapidum,  in  which  he  has  passed  the  chairs, 
and  has  also  held  the  office  of  treasurer  in  the 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge  at  Darlington.  For  four 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Berkley  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  and  has  been  actively 
identified  with  almost  every  enterprise  calculated 
to  prove  of  public  benefit  or  that  will  in  any  way 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  communitjv 

- gn  < 1 ... 

HRISTIAN  H.  WALKER.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  people  of  Plarford  County  is 
agriculture,  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  population  is  engaged.  Directly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  rests  the  pros- 
perity of  every  other  class  of  men;  they  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  all.  Their  prosperity 
means  universal  prosperity,  their  failure  universal 
distress.  The  highest  honor  is  due  to  those  agri- 
culturists who  have,  through  their  entire  lives 


whether  long  or  short,  endeavored  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  this  county  and  increase  the  prosperity 
of  its  residents.  To  this  class  belongs  Mr. 
Walker,  the  owner  and  occupant  of  a farm  in 
District  No.  a.  He  was  born  in  this  district  No- 
vember iS,  1827,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Catherine 
(Hoopman)  Walker. 

A native  of  Ireland,  Robert  Walker  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  in  America  when  a young 
man.  For  a time  he  sojourned  in  Portland,  Me. 
After  the  close  of  the  War  of  1S12  he  came  to 
Harford  County,  where  he  worked  on  a farm  and 
was  also  employed  as  a fisherman.  Here  he  met 
and  married  a daughter  of  Christian  Hoopman, 
of  District  No.  2,  and  afterward  he  engaged  in 
cultivating  a small  farm  that  belonged  to  her. 
To  the  property  he  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
upon  the  place  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  passed  away,  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy,  his  landed  possessions  were  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  in  politics  a 
pronounced  Republican.  He  and  his  wife  were 
the  parents  of  twelve  children. 

When  our  subject  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity 
he  purchased  a small  farm  in  District  No.  2,  but 
after  a short  time  sold  the  property  and  removed 
to  Virginia,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  four 
years.  On  his  return  to  Plarford  County  he 
bought  the  farm  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  His  marriage,  June  23,  1857,  united  him 
with  Cornelia  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  R.  and 
Sarah  A.  (Watson)  Cole,  natives  of  Cecil  County. 
Her  father,  who  was  reared  upon  a farm,  in  early 
manhood  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  District  No. 
3,  and  here  remained  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-six  years.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a Democrat.  While  he  never  attained 
wealth,  he  was  fairly  successful  and  was  able  to 
secure  the  comforts  of  life  for  his  family.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Pie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a most 
estimable  lady,  who  is  now  seventy -eight  years  of 
age.  Mrs.  Walker  was  born  in  this  county  July 
31,’  1837',  and  has  a family  of  six  children, 
namely:  Winfield  Scott,  who  is  a farmer  residing 

in  this  district;  Annie  L- , wife  of  William  J. 
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Keene,  of  this  county;  Mar)  V.,  who  married 
Theodore  J.  Hetrick,  of  this  county  ; Sadie,  Mrs. 
William  J.  Macklin,  also  of  this  county;  Cor- 
nelia, who  died  at  four  years  of  age;  Ella  II., 
who  is  with  her  parents. 

Avowedly  Republican  in  his  political  doctrine, 
Mr.  Walker  has  been  honored  by  his  party  with 
the  nomination  for  various  local  offices.  At  three 
different  times  he  was  candidate  for  county  com- 
missioner, but  the  Democrats  having  a majority 
in  the  county  he  has  always  met  with  defeat.  He 
and  his  wife  are  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  in  which  he  is  now  a trustee. 
He  is  deeply  interested  in  Sunday-school  work, 
and  in  the  office  of  superintendent  has  been 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
school. 

— ggy  — -f 


H.  REYNOLDS,  who  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Cecil 
County  for  many  years,  was  born  in  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  a mile  and  a-half  northwest  of  Ris- 
ing Sun,  and  is  a representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  this  locality.  He  traces  his  an- 
cestry back  to  Henry  Reynolds,  who  was  born  in 
England  about  1655,  and  established  the  family 
in  America.  His  son,  Jacob  Reynolds,  was  born 
in  1727,  and  was  the  father  of  Jonathan  Reynolds, 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  who  was  born  on 
the  old  family  homestead  in  this  county,  Aprrl  9, 
1755.  The-original  farm  purchased  by  the  family 
comprised  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  acres  of 
land  near  Rising  Sun,  a part  of  which  property  is 
now  in  possession  of  our  subject.  The  grand- 
father was  a drover  and  dealer  in  stock,  and  was 
numbered  among  the  prominent  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Haines  Reynolds,  the  father,  was  born  on  the 
old  homestead,  and  married  Phoebe  Moore, 
daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Moore.  He  made 
milling  his  life  work,  and  also  established  the 
machine  shop  and  foundry  on  Stone  Run,  and 
owned  and  operated  a saw  and  grist  mill  on  his 


farm.  His  business  interests  were  extensive  and 
were  profitably  managed.  . He  died  in  1865,  and 
his  wife  passed  away  in  1S61,  their  remains  being 
interred  in  West  Nottingham  Friends’  burying 
ground.  The)-  were  members  of  the  Friends’ 
Church,  and  had  a family  of  ten  children,  namely: 
Sarah,  widow  of  John  Nice;  Elizabeth,  David 
and  Jacob,  all  deceased;  Theodore;  E.H.;  Mary 
J.,  deceased  wife  of  Coulton  Kimball;  Anna  E., 
wife  of  J.  P.  Kirk,  who  is  living  near  Liberty 
Grove;  Phoebe,  deceased  wife  of  William  Thomas; 
and  Reuben,  who  has  also  passed  away. 

The  boyhood  and  youth  of  E.  H.  Reynolds 
were  quietly  passed  upon  the  home  farm.  His 
elementary  education,  acquired  in  the  common 
schools,  was  supplemented  by  a course  in  Ken- 
nett’s  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
began  teaching,  which  profession  he  followed 
through  five  winter  terms.  He  also  assisted  in 
the  work  of  the  foundry  and  saw  and  grist  mills, 
remaining  on  the  old  homestead  until  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  then  rented  the  farm  and 
machine  shops  and  continued  the  foundry  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits  for 
two  years.  In  1S67,  when  his  father’s  estate  was 
sold,  he  purchased  the  original  Reynolds  home- 
stead, and  is  now  the  owner  of  ninety-eight  acres 
of  valuable  land.  He  also  engaged  in  superin- 
tending the  operation  of  the  stone  quarries  in 
West  Nottingham  Township,  Chester  County,  Pa. , 
following  that  business  for  six  years.  He  after- 
ward carried  on  general  farming  until  1893,  when 
he  removed  to  Rising  Sun,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  plumbing  and 
steam  heating.  He  is  a progressive  business 
man,  whose  energy  and  perseverance  enable  him 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  his  path  and  work 
his  way  uprvard  to  success. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1859,  Mr.  Reynolds 
married  Miss  Lydia  Lincoln,  daughter  of  John 
Lincoln.  Their  children  are:  Ella,  wife  of  Edwin 
M.  Hunt,  of  Rising  Sun;  Maggie;  S.  Rosine,wife 
of  Benjamin  Stubbs;  Lizzie,  wife  of  U.  Grant 
Brown,  of  West  Nottingham  Township,  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  and  Jannette,  at  home.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  are  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the 
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community  in  which  they  reside.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  true  to  duty  and 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  fully  merits  the 
warm  regard  of  his  many  friends. 

c — !*>-= 

^NATHANIEL  T.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

/ More  than  sixty  years  of  residence  upon  a 
l [3  farm  must  create  an  affection  for  the  place, 
a fact  that  is  doubtless  understood  by  Mr.  Hoi-  • 
liugsworth,  for  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  upon 
the  homestead  which  he  now  occupies.  Not  only 
is  this  place  dear  to  him,  but  the  entire  locality 
has  a warm  place  in  his  heart  and  he  cherishes  an 
affection  for  all  the  old  landmarks  with  which 
time  has  made  him  so  familiar.  His  landed  pos- 
sessions consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
District  No.  3,  Harford  County;  but  he  has  not 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  tract,  for,  in  addition,  he  has  had  extensive 
and  profitable  milling  interests. 

Upon  the  place  where  he  still  makes  his  home, 
Nathaniel  T.  Hollingsworth  was  born  in  1834. 
He  is  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  Nathan- 
iel Hollingsworth,  a native  of  Goshen,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  who  migrated  to  Harford 
County  in  1806  and  settled  upon  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  Silas  W.  Hollingsworth.  Further 
reference  to  the  family,  as  well  as  the  life  of  our 
subject's  father,  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
Joel  C.  Hollingsworth,  presented  upon  another 
page  of  this  volume.  When  a boy  our  subject 
did  not  have  the  excellent  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  boys  of  the  present  generation,  but  such 
opportunities  as  came  to  him  he  improved  to  the 
utmost,  and  in  that  way  he  gained  considerable 
information  that  proved  of  value  in  subsequent 
years.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  work 
at  the  turning  business,  and  later,  with  his  brother 
Joel  C.,  he  became  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  spokes  and  rims,  the ’two  remaining  together 
about  thirteen  years,  when  the  partnership  was 
dissolved.  Afterward,  for  fourteen  years  or  more, 


Nathaniel  gave  his  time  entirely  to  the  rim  and 
saw-mill  business,  but  in  1890  he  erected  a grist- 
mill and  four  years  later  added  a flour  mill,  in 
which  various  lines  he  is  now  engaged,  as  well  as 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 

In  1S69  Mr.  Hollingsworth  established  a home 
of  his  own,  being  in  that  year  united  in  marriage 
with  HaunahS.  Carter,  a native  of  Ohio.  Three 
children  came  to  bless  their  union,  but  only  one 
is  now  living,  a son,  Samuel  H.,  who  resides 
with  his  parents  and  assists  his  father  in  the 
various  mill  and  farm  interests  with  which  the 
latter  is  connected.  The  family  is  of  Quaker  faith 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Friends’  Church. 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  is  a man  of  genial  and  kindly 
disposition,  one  whose  friendship  is  sought,  and 
with  whom  an  acquaintance  always  develops  into 
a feeling  of  friendship  and  a warm  personal  re- 
gard. He  is  one  of  the  substantial  business  men 
of  his  vicinity,  and  a loyal,  patriotic  citizen,  in- 
terested in  all  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
county  and  state. 


^EORGE  M.  CHRISTIE  is  a prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  industrial  interests  of  Cecil 
County,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of  enter- 
prising, progressive  citizens  to  whom  a commu- 
nity always  owes  its  prosperity  and  advancement. 
He  was  born  in  District  No.  7,  Cecil  County,  in 
1844,  a son  of  John  and  Sophia  (Logan)  Christie. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Robert  Logan,  came 
from  Ireland  to  America  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Christie,  also  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
located  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  his  emigration 
to  the  new  world,  but  afterward  came  to  Cecil 
County.  He  served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  on  the 
Canadian  border  with  General  Pike  when  that 
commander  was  killed. 

John  S.  Christie  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  Cecil  County.  P'or 
a time  he  engaged  in  milling  in  Harford  County, 
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and  in  1S56  built  the  mill  which  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  our  subject.  The  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  that  vocation.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  first  a Whig  and  then  a Republican. 
He  served  as  county  commissioner  for  some  time 
and  was  a very  prominent  and  influential  citizen. 
In  1S62  he  entered  the  Union  army  and  became 
captain  of  Campany  G,  Sixth  Maryland  Infantry, 
but  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  married  Sophia  Logan,  of  Cecil  Coun- 
ty, a niece  of  Hiram  McCullough,  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  eight  children:  George  M.; 
Mar}-  J.,  deceased;  Robert  L , of  Colora;  Anna, 
deceased;  Frank  S.,  of  District  No.  7;  Fannie, 
wife  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Crothers,  of  Colora;  India  S., 
deceased  wife  of  William  FI.  Moore;  and  Cor- 
nelia. The  father  of  this  family  died  in  1869,  at 
the  age  of  fifty -four  years. 

George  M.  Christie  obtained  his  elementary 
education  in  the  common  schools,  and  later  at- 
tended the  West  Nottingham  Academy,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  until  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  then  joined  his  father’s  company  and  was  in 
the  military  service  of  his  country  for  three  years. 
When  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  held  the  office  of  quartermaster-sergeant 
of  his  regiment 

In  1S65  Mr.  Christie  returned  to  Cecil  County, 
and  joined  his  father  in  the  milling  business.  He 
was  afterward  employed  for  some  time  by  the  firm 
of  Hill  & Alexander  at  Elkton,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  bus- 
iness, having  since  carried  on  operations  along 
that  line.  The  milling  property  was  formerly 
owned  by  Davis  & Christie,  but  in  1895  our  sub- 
ject became  sole  proprietor  of  the  plant,  which  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery  and 
supplied  with  all  accessories  for  turning  out  first- 
class  work.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  bus- 
iness in  every  particular  and  his  straightforward 
dealing  and  courteous  treatment  of  his  patrons 
have  secured  to  him  a liberal  patronage.  Through- 
out the  community  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  its 
leading  business  men. 

Mr.  Christie  was  united* in  marriage  to  Pris- 
cilla G.  Stevenson,  of  Port  Deposit,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Agnes  Stevenson.  He  and  his  wife 


attend  the  Methodist  Church,  and  occupy  a high 
position  in  social  circles.  By  his  ballot  he  sup- 
ports the  men  and  measures  of  the  Republican 
party.  Integrity,  activity  and  energy  have  been 
the  crowning  points  in  his  career  and  his  connec- 
tion with  various  business  enterprises  and  indus- 
tries has  been  a decided  advantage  to  this  section 
of  Maryland,  promoting  its  material  welfare  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing to  him  a handsome  competence. 


p GJILLIAM  ARMSTRONG.  This  name  will 
\ A/  reco&n’zec^  as  that  of  a resident  of  Cecil 
V V County  who  is  extensively  engaged  in 
farming.  He  is  the  possessor  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  can  be 
found  in  District  No.  4.  Every  acre  is  well  im- 
proved, and  its  excellent  condition  is  due  entirely 
to  his  own  good  taste  and  management.  The 
estate  is  supplied  with  improvements  in  the  way 
of  machinery,  and  the  horses  to  be  found  here  are 
second  to  none  in  the  county.  Considerable 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  dairy  business.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  place  is  the  family 
residence,  where  home  comforts  and  general  hos- 
pitality abound. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  Armstrong 
homestead  has  been  held  in  the  name  of  William 
Armstrong  for  a period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  It  is  a part  of  a tract  of  one  thousand 
acres  granted  by  William  Penn  to  one  Haley, 
some  time  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  farm  in  Cecil  County. 
The  first  of  the  Armstrongs  to  own  it  was  our 
subject’s  grandfather,  William,  and  the  latter’s 
son,  William,  was  born  here  and  made  the  place 
his  lifelong  home,  engaging  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. During  the  War  of  1812  he  served  in  the 
American  army.  He  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
but  never  fancied  public  affairs  or  cared  to  enter 
official  life.  His  death  occurred  in  1837,  when  he 
was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  By  his  marriage 
to  Ann  Booth,  of  New  London  Township,  dies- 
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ter  County,  he  had  nine  children,  and  five  of  these 
are  now  li\ing:  Catherine,  wife  of  William 

Holland;  Mary,  Mrs.  Jacob  D.  McConnell,  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.;  Susan,  who  married  Will- 
iam Houston,  of  Chester  County:  James,  also  a 
resident  of  Chester  County ; and  William. 

On  the  place  where  he  has  since  lived,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  this  sketch,  was  born  August  26, 
1S22.  His  education  in  the  common  schools  was 
completed  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  afterward 
he  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  estate,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in 
farming,  stock-raising  and  dairying.  He  has  led 

0 

a bus\-  and  useful  life,  with  so  many  personal 
duties  that  he  has  never  desired  to  enter  public 
life,  and  confines  his  connection  with  politics  to 
the  casting  of  a Democratic  vote.  Pie  is  a strong 
advocate  of  the  public  schools,  believing  that 
education  is  the  best  foundation  for  good  govern- 
ment. 

An  important  event  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1849, 
uniting  him  with  Mary  Smith,  of  Delaware. 
Three  daughters  were  born  of  the  union,  one  of 
whom,  Addie  G.,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  others  are  Amelia  E.,  wife  of  T.  H. 
Armstrong;  and  Mary  D.,  Mrs.  John  R.  Arm- 
strong, all  of  Newcastle  County,  Del.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Armstrong  are  identified  with  Rock  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  oldest  in  the  state.  Of  this 
congregation  he  was  a trustee  for  some  years,  and 
he  has  also  held  the  office  of  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent. Ilis  busy  life,  characterized  by  dili- 
gence and  judicious  management,  has  won  for 
him  a comfortable  competence. 


LEXANDER  B.  KAY.  There  are  no  rules 
for  building  character;  there  are  no  rules  for 
achieving  success.  The  man  who  can  rise 
from  the  ranks  to  a position  of  eminence  is  he 
who  can  see  and  utilize  the  opportunities  that 


surround  his  path.  The  essential  conditions  of 
human  life  are  ever  the  same;  the  surroundings 
of  individuals  differ  but  slightly ; and.  when  one 
passes  another  on  the  highway  to  reach  the  goal 
of  prosperity  before  others  who  perhaps  started 
out  before  him,  it  is  because  he  has  the  power  to 
use  advantages  which  probably  encompass  the 
whole  human  race.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Kay 
ranked  among  the  most  prominent  business  men 
of  Cecil  County,  and  the  success  that  he  achieved 
was  due  entirely  to  his  own  efforts,  but  he  is  now 
practically  living  retired  upon  his  farm  in  District 
No.  6. 

A native  of  Scotland,  he  was  born  near  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1823,  and  was  there  reared. 
The  opportunities  afforded  him  for  securing  an 
education  were  very  limited,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  began  serving  a seven  years’  appren- 
ticeship in  a paper  mill,  where  lie  continued  to 
work  until  coming  to  America  in  1844. 

On  reaching  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  Mr. 
Kay  located  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he 
served  as  manager  in  a paper  mill  for  a time,  and 
then  accepted  a similar  position  in  a large  mill  at 
Greenville,  S.  C.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Morristown  and  purchased  a 
mill,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  He  next 
went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  became  part 
owner  in  a large  paper  mill,  but  at  the  end  of  five 
years  sold  his  interest  and  removed  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  making  his  home  there  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  superintended  the 
erection  of  a large  paper  mill  at  that  place.  He 
then  established  a mill  at  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  he  operated  for  three  years,  and  on 
selling  out  there  returned  to  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  he  conducted  a mill  on  shares  for  one  year. 
The  following  two  years  were  spent  at  St.  Johns, 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  erected  another  mill, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  embarked  in  mer- 
chandising at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Subsequently 
he  became  manager  of  a mill  near  Elwood,  N.  J., 
and  continued  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  that 
state  until  1873,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Cecil  Paper  Mills,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  1894.  He  then  bought  his 
present  farm,  which  comprises  seventy  acres,  and 
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in  addition  to  this  tract  owns  another  place  of 
seventy- five  acres  at  Harrisonville,  Md. 

Mr.  Kay  was  married  in  iS6g,  the  lady  of  his 
choice  being  Miss  Elizabeth  Taluiadge,  and  they 
had  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living, 
namely:  John,  a machinist,  now  on  board  the 
battleship  “Maine;”  Lewis  D.,  clerk  in  the  Iron 
National  Bank  of  Morristown , N.  J. ; Robert  IL, 
who  completed  a collegiate  education,  and  is  now 
a successful  mining  engineer;  Howard  B.,  Stew- 
art W. , Bradford  Ramsey,  Charlotte  and  Ellen. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Ka\-  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  Democratic  party.  Socially  he  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  belonging  to  the  blue  lodge 
of  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and  Mt.  Holly  Chapter, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.  His  life  has  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  teachings  of  that  ancient  and  hon- 
ored fraternity,  and  his  career  has  ever  been  such 
as  to  warrant  the  trust  and  confidence  which  he 
receives  from  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
either  in  business  or  social  circles. 


ILLIAM  PL  K.  WHITEFORD.  There 
is  scarcely  a child  in  our  land  who  has  not 
heard  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  and  to 
older  persons  the  expression  is  a very  familiar 
one.  Some,  however,  are  unacquainted  with  its 
origin  and  history.  It  lies  in  latitude  thirty-nine 
degrees,  forty-three  minutes,  and  twenty-six  sec- 
onds, and  was  run  between  1763  and  1767  by 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English 
surveyors,  whose  names  it  bears.  In  location  it 
was  the  imaginary  line  that  separated  the  free 
state  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  slave  states  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  1S20.  when  congress 
was  in  the  midst  of  its  exciting  debate  on  the 
question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  the 
illustrious  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  made  fre- 
quent use  of  this  phrase,  which  was  at  once  caught 
up  and  echoed  by  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
land,  thus  bringing  it  the  prominence  it  has  ever 
since  retained. 


To  the  subject  of  this  sketch  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line  is  of  especial  interest  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  there  he  was  born  in  iSqjo. 
The  family  was  first  represented  in  America 
by  his  great-grandfather,  Michael  White  ford, 
who  with  a brother,  William,  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  Ireland  and  about  1720  located 
on  the  spot  through  which,  years  later,  the 
famous  line  was  run.  He  became  a large  land 
owner  and  a successful  man.  Plis  sou,  Dr. 
Hugh  Whiteford,  was  a surgeon  in  the  War 
of  1S12  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  Harford  County,  Md.,  and  York 
County,  Pa.  Next  in  line  of  descent  was  our 
subject's  father,  Doddridge  Whiteford,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Harford  County,  and  through- 
out active  life  engaged  in  farming  and  mechanical 
construction,  manufacturing  a large  number  of 
the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheels.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  A.  Silver,  he  had  ten  children, 
eight  now  living,  as  follows:  William  H.  H.; 
Horace  F.,  whose  home  is  in  Missouri;  CassieF., 
widow  of  Fred  Anderson;  Silas  S.,  residing  in 
Kansas;  Philip  I).,  of  Baltimore;  Mattie;  Fred- 
erick T.,  of  Kansas;  and  Josepdi  S.  The  father 
died  at  his  home  in  Harford  County,  Februar}-  27, 
1883,  when  nearly  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

In  District  No.  5,  where  he  now  resides,  Will- 
iam H.  H.  Whiteford  was  reared,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  here  and  in 
West  Bangor,  Pa.  In  early  manhood  he  was  in- 
terested in  farming,  having  his  home  on  his 
father's  place.  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in 
business  with  his  uncle  at  Dublin,  this  county, 
but  in  1869  he  purchased  the  general  store  owned 
by  Philip  Silver.  That  enterprise  he  carried  on 
until  1877,  "’hen  he  sold  it  and  began  in  the 
undertaking  business,  which  he  has  since  effi- 
ciently conducted.  His  home  and  business  in- 
terests are  in  the  village  of  Darlington.  In  poli- 
tics a stanch  Democrat,  he  held  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  for  ten  years,  being  elected 
to  the  position  on  the  regular  party  ticket.  In 
1869  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Annie  E. , 
daughter  of  Philip  W.  Silver,  of  this  county, 
tie  and  his  wife  are  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  fraternal  connections  he  is 
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a member  of  the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Delta, 
Pa.  A man  of  excellent  executive  ability,  he  has 
made  his  way  in  business  unaided,  and  is  now  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  enterprises  of  Darlington. 


— s~ 
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n  AMES  CUMMINGS.  No  life  has  been  lived 

I in  vain  that  has  exerted  a helpful  influence 
0/  upon  other  lives.  The  names  of  those  who 
have  assisted  in  the  advancement  of  Cecil  County 
will  be  remembered  by  a grateful  posterity  long 
after  their  clay  tenements  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  While  a number  of  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Cummings  passed  away,  the  services 
lie  rendered  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  were  of  such  a permanent  and  uplifting 
nature  that  his  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
For  a period  of  thirty-five  years  he  officiated  as 
magistrate  of  District  No.  8,  and  it  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  this  office  has  been  in  the  family 
for  forty-five  or  more  years,  he  being  succeeded 
by  his  son,  James  F.,  and  the  latter  by  a 
brother,  Thomas,  in  1891. 

The  life  here  sketched  began  in  1S14,  and  ended 
in  1887.  It  was  marked  by  no  thrilling  events, 
but  was  characterized  by  the  quiet  discharge  of 
every  duty,  by  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity. 
The  family  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  boy  did  not  have  the  advantages  now  enjoyed 
by  children.  His  father  had  come  from  Ireland 
a poor  man,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
James  was  born  and  educated.  After  the  usual 
custom  of  those  days  he  learned  a trade,  selecting 
the- occupation  of  a tailor,  and  this  he  followed 
for  many  years.  When  a young  man  he  went  to 
Pleasant  Grove,  Pa.,  where,  in  addition  to  work- 
ing at  his  trade,  he  acted  as  magistrate  for  five 
years.  O11  coming  to  Oak  wood,  District  No.  8, 
Cecil  County,  he  opened  a general  country  store 
and  built  up  a good  trade.  I11  1859,  purchasing 
a farm  near  Pilot  Town,  he  settled  there,  making 
it  his  home  the  balance  of  his  life.  About  i860 
he  was  appointed  magistrate,  and  continued  to 
fill  the  position  as  long  as  he  lived.  P'or  several 


years  he  was  tax  collector  for  the  district.  Polit- 
ically he  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

By  the  marriage  of  James  Cummings  and  Jane 
MeColgan,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  nine  chil- 
dren were  born,  namely:  Margaret,  Lewis.  John, 
James  F.,  a colonel  in  the  army  during  the  war, 
for  five  years  a magistrate,  and  deceased  in  1891, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight;  Henry  Clay,  a resident 
of  Rising  Sun;  William  Penn,  of  Port  Deposit; 
Samuel  R.,  a resident  of  Philadelphia;  Thomas 
H.,  who  was  commissioned  magistrate  by  Gov- 
ernor Brown  in  1S91,  and  still  holds  the  office; 
and  one  who  died  in  infancy.  The  family  adheres 
to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  following  the  example 
set  by  its  forefathers. 

When  a long  life  is  ended,  it  affords  satisfaction 
to  friends  and  relatives  to  know  that  the  world 
has  been  benefited  by  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
good,  upright  and  energetic  man.  P'ar  more  to 
be  desired  than  mere  success  in  accumulating  a 
fortune,  is  the  building  up  of  an  upright,  honest 
character,  the  cherishing  of  honorable  principles, 
and  the  encouragement  of  lofty  and  public- 
spirited  opinions  and  sentiments.  Such  was  the 
success  Mr.  Cummings  achieved,  and  such  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed.  He  was  a man  of  excel- 
lent judgment,  a keen  thinker,  with  a kind  and 
loving  heart,  and  no  worthy  object  failed  to  elicit 
from  him  a tangible  assistance.  In  all  public- 
improvements  and  in  the  advancement  of  the 
community  he  was  prominent,  while  in  the  family 
circle  it  was  his  desire  to  enhance,  by  any  means 
iu  his  power,  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  those 
dear  to  him. 


REUBEN  HAINES.  In  Elkton  there  is  no 
man  who  in  a higher  degree  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  people  than  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  is  identified  with  many  of  the 
important  professional  and  financial  interests  of 
the  village.  By  his  energy  and  resolute  char- 
acter, coupled  with  force  of  will,  he  has  partially 
overcome  the  serious  obstacle  which  ill  health 
presented  to  his  success.  His  public  spirit  has 
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given  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  locality 
and  he  is  actively  forwarding  various  enterprises 
for  its  advancement  in  important  directions. 

Before  presenting  in  detail  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Haines,  a few  words  regarding 
his  ancestors  will  not  be  amiss.  The  family  has 
been  represented  in  America  since  an  early  period 
of  its  history . His  grandfather,  Reuben  Haines, 
was  born  in  Cecil  County  and  was  a leading 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  locality,  the 
Indians  always  found  a true  friend  in  him,  and 
they  often  came  to  his  farm  to  camp  and  hold 
their  “pow  wows.”  He  died  in  1S2S,  when 
advanced  in  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Eli  and 
grandson  of  Joseph  Haines,  both  of  whom  took 
active  parts  in  the  stirring  events  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Maryland,  and  both  were 
prominent  members  of  the  Quaker  Church. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Joseph  Haines,  was 
born  in  Cecil  Count}-  in  1798,  and,  like  his  fore- 
fathers, held  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  principal  business  was  that  of 
storekeeper,  but  he  also  held  numerous  public 
positions,  including  that  of  deputy  clerk  of  the 
county  courts  and  for  six  years  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court.  Highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  lie  led  an  exemplary  life  and  died  a 
Christian’s  peaceful  death,  January  23,  1S66. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Harriet  Kirk, 
was  born  near  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  County,  the 
descendant  of  Scotch  and  Quaker  ancestors.  Her 
father,  William  Kirk,  was  born  in  this  county, 
where  he  was  occupied  as  a farmer  and  store- 
keeper. The  Kirk  family,  on  coming  to  America, 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  but  afterward  removed 
to  Maryland.  Mrs.  Harriet  Haines  died  in 
November,  1S58,  having  been  the  mother  of 
six  children,  five  of  whom  survived  her.  Charles 
H.,  Who  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cesil 
County  and  for  many  years  cashier  of  the  Cecil 
National  Bank  of  Port  Deposit,  died  January  23, 
1866,  a day  rendered  doubly  sad  to  the  family 
because  on  it  their  father  was  also  taken  from 
earth;  Cornelia  H.  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  James 
Turner  and  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  her 
husband  was  formerly  a practicing  physician  in 


Cecil  County,  but  after  his  death  the  widow  re- 
moved to  Washington;  Mary  E.  is  the  wife  of 
John  M.  Ireland,  a real-estate  dealer  in  the  city 
of  Washington;  Robert  died  when  young,  and 
William  L. , who  was  a farmer,  died  in  1S91. 

At  the  old  homestead  in  Cecil  County,  situated 
near  what  was  then  known  as  the  brick  meeting 
house,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  born  June 
29,  1840.  He  was  a delicate  child,  slight  in 
figure,  and  with  none  of  the  sturdy  robustness 
usually  displayed  by  boys.  Though  physically 
weak,  he  was  mentally  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
with  an  ambitious  spirit  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
the  New  London  Academy  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
West  Nottingham  Academy  and  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  graduating  from  the  last- 
named  institution  in  July,  1862,  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  After  the  completion  of  his  education 
he  taught  school  for  a term.  April  14,  1863, 
he  came  to  Elkton  and  entered  as  a student  in  the 
law  office  of  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  who  was  later  a 
United  States  senator  and  postmaster-general  in 
President  Grant’s  cabinet.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  October  14,  1S64,  and  two 
years  later  was  elected  state’s  attorney,  serving 
until  1868.  In  his  youth  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the 
county,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  attained 
conspicuous  positions  of  honor  and  trust  had  he 
been  equal,  physically,  to  their  responsibilities, 
bnt  poor  health  has  interfered  to  a great  extent 
with  his  practice  and  political  advancement. 
Stanch  in  his  advocacy  of  Republican  principles, 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  active  members  of 
that  party  in  Elkton.  Among  his  interests  are 
those  of  stockholder  and  director  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Rising  Sun  and  stockholder  and  for 
twenty -five  years  a director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Elkton. 

Amid  the  muliplicity  of  other  duties,  Mr 
Haines  has  never  allowed  his  religious  duties  to 
be  neglected.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  lie 
has  been  an  official  for  years,  holding  the  im- 
portant position  of  elder.  He  carries  his  religious 
belief  into  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  thereby 
gaining  a reputation  for  probity,  honor  and  up- 
rightness, which  is  far  too  seldom  seen  among 
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professional  and  business  men.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Masonic  order.  His  marriage 
was  solemnized  February  S,  1866,  and  united 
him  with  Amanda  M.  Brown,  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Martha  Brown,  of  Elktou.  They 
and  their  two  daughters,  Mary  C.  and  Estella, 
have  a pleasant  home  in  Elkton. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a sketch  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  this  village,  one  who  has,  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  gained  a fair  measure  of  success,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  has  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  the  place,  by  his  progressive  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. 
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DHILIP  F.  COALE.  Among  the  residents  of 
Harford  County  who  are  successfully  engag- 
P ing  in  general  farming  and  the  canning 
business,  mention  belongs  to  Mr.  Coale,  of  Dis- 
trict No.  3.  On  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
he  was  born  June  3,  1852,  the  son  of  Joseph  R. 
and  Sarah  A.  (Watson)  Coale.  The  family  is  of 
English  origin,  and  the  first  of  the  name  in 
Maryland  was  his  paternal  great-grandfather, 
who  on  crossing  the  ocean  from  England  settled 
in  District  No.  6,  Cecil  County.  Joseph  R.  Coale, 
son  of  William,  was  a farmer  in  that  district  for 
some  years,  but  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Baltimore  Railroad, 
he  sold  his  land  to  that  company  and  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Plarford  County,  where  he  purchased 
a portion  of  the  Stony  Ridge  farm.  Upon  this 
place  he  conducted  general  farm  pursuits.  He 
was  a well-informed  man,  and  in  politics  support- 
ed Democratic  principles.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years,  in  1867,  he  fell  a victim  to  small-pox, 
which  terminated  fatally.  His  wife,  Sarah  A., 
who  is  still  living,  is  a daughter  of  Abraham 
Watson,  and  a member  of  an  old  Cecil  County 
family.  They  were  the  parents  of  fourteen 
children,  of  whom  eight  are  living,  as  fol- 
lows: Maria,  wife  of  C.  H.  James;  Cornelia, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Walker;  Clara,  who  married  J.  L. 
James,  of  Baltimore  County;  William  and  Jos- 
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eph,  of  Bel  Air;  Philip  F. ; Alice,  wife  of  W. 
Arthur  Trago;  and  Ella,  Mrs.  Robert  Li lley . 
The  mother  of  this  family  makes  her  home  with 
our  subject  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health,  though  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

When  his  father  died,  our  subject  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  at  once  began  the  manage- 
ment of  the  home  farm,  and  has  since  resided 
here,  cultivating  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres  that  comprise  the  estate.  The  can- 
ning of  fruit  is  a special  feature  of  his  work,  and 
he  also  does  a very  large  business  in  the  canning 
of  tomatoes.  His  private  affairs  require  his  entire 
attention  and  he  has  never  found  leisure  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  public  affairs,  but  keeps  posted 
regarding  politics  and  is  a pronounced  Repub- 
lican. In  1S77  he  married  Miss  Ella  Loflin, 
daughter  of  William  Loflin,  of  thisdistrict.  They 
have  seven  children  now  living,  namely:  Ida, 
Walter,  Ira,  Sadie,  Howard,  Roy  and  Amy.  The 
family  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  for  several  years  Mr.  Coaie  has  been 
a steward  in  Smith’s  Chapel,  as  well  as  trustee, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school. 


(<*5lLAS  J.  LOWE.  By  the  exercise  of  industry 
and  perseverance,  Mr.  Lowe  has  amassed  a 
Gy  comfortable  fortune  and  established  a repu- 
tation as  a citizen  of  more  than  ordinary  worth 
and  usefulness.  His  entire  life  has  been  spent 
amid  rural  scenes  and  employments,  and  he  bears 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  of  Cecil  County.  Upon  the  old  family 
homestead,  originally  purchased  by  his  grand- 
father, and  located  in  District  No.  8,  he  is  enga- 
ged in  general  farm  work,  planting  the  laud  to 
such  cereals  and  vegetables  as  are  best  adapted  to 
the  soil.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  con- 
stituting the  farm  bear  an  excellent  grade  of  im- 
provements, including  substantial  buildings.  In 
addition  to  his  work  as  an  agriculturist,  he  has 
been  postmaster  of  Rock  Springs  for  twenty-two 
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years,  during  all  of  which  time  the  post-office  has 
been  in  his  house.  This,  and  his  interest  in 
public  affairs,  have  brought  him  into  prominence 
among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  While 
he  did  not  have  in  early  life  the  advantages  that 
are  common  to  the  youth  of  to-day,  yet  he  has 
kept  his  eyes  open  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  has  perhaps  received  from  his  obser- 
vation of  men  and  things  a more  practical  school- 
ing than  he  could  have  obtained  from  a collegiate 
course. 

At  the  home  of  his  parents,  Joshua  and  Sarah 
(Ales)  Lowe,  in  District  No.  5,  Harford  County, 
the  birth  ofiSilas  J.  Lowe  occurred  February  27, 
1842.  His  grandfather,  Joshua  R.  Lowe,  came 
probably  from  England  and  on  arriving  in  Cecil 
County  settled  upon  three  hundred  acres,  a por- 
tion of  which  comprises  our  subject’s  present  home. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Cecil  County 
and  there  spent  some  part  of  his  life,  engaged  in 
farming  and  mining,  but  for  thirty  years  he  was 
a resident  of  Harford  County  and  the  owner  of  a 
farm  in  District  No.  5.  Politically  he  always 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  though  not  taking 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Harford  County  when  seventy  years  of 
age,  in  1870.  Of  the  seven  children  that  consti- 
tuted his  family,  only  three  are  living,  namely : 
Jane,  wife  of  Isaac  Scarborough;  John,  whose 
home  is  in  Ohio;  and  Silas  J. 

The  common  schools  of  Harford  County  afford- 
ed our  subject  all  the  education  that  he  obtained 
from  text  books.  Remaining  at  home  and  assist- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  removed  to  Rock  Springs,  Cecil 
County,  and  settled  upon  the  farm  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  leads  a busy  life,  having  in 
charge  the  management  of  his  land,  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  post-office  and  the  carrying  on  of  a gen- 
eral store.  Fortunate  in  possessing  a good  consti- 
tution, he  has  been  able  to  do  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  without  seriously  impairing  his  health. 
He  meddles  little  in  politics,  but  is  a Democrat 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Realizing  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  a good  education,  he  has 
always  maintained  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
good  schools  and  in  the  capacity  of  school  trustee 


has  been  enabled  to  assist  in  advancing  the  grade 
of  local  schools  and  efficiency  of  their  work.  For 
some  time  he  was  agent,  and  is  now  collector  for 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  handling  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  concern. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Lowe  consists  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Sarah  D.  The  former  was  Miss  Sarah 
E.  T.. Durham,  of  Harford  County,  daughter  of 
D.  D.  Durham.  They  attend  the  Baptist  Church 
and  take  a part  in  all  the  movements  inaugurated 
by  that  denomination.  In  fraternal  relations 
Mr.  Lowe  is  connected  with  Excelsior  Lodge 
No.  67,  I.  O.  O P\  , of  Rising  Sun.  During  the 
long  period  of  his  residence  in  Cecil  County,  he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valued 
members  of  his  community.  He  is  foremost  in 
local  enterprises,  and  the  substantial  encourager 
of  every  plan  calculated  to  benefit  the  district  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  people. 


EV.  EDWARD  A.  COLBURN.  How  much 
our  country  owes  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  can  never  be  known.  Their  loyal 
sacrifices,  their  heroic  achievements,  their  cease- 
less labor  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
mankind,  all  entitle  them  to  lasting  remembrance. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Colburn  has  perhaps  had  less  of 
adversity  and  hardship  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
many  ministers,  for  he  has  not  been  obliged  to 
change  pastorates  frequently  nor  has  he  suffered, 
as  many  do,  the  ingratitude  and  unkindness  of 
others.  However,  he  has  found  the  profession 
one  of  the  greatest  responsibility,  and  his  time 
has  been  fully  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  faith- 
fully discharge  every  duty  that  falls  to  him.  In 
August,  1S61,  he  came  to  Harford  County  and  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  Trap  Church,  and  since  1867 
he  has  been  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  at 
Cburchville,  and  during  that  long  period  has 
become  deeply  attached  to  his  field  of  work  and 
his  parishioners.  Rejoicing  in  their  successes 
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arid  sympathizing  with  them  in  sorrow,  the 
members  of  his  congregation  feel  sure  of  his 
linehanging  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  the  ties 
of  long  association  that  bind  pastor  and  people 
are  of  golden  threads. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  Mr.  Colburn  was  born 
July  20,  1S30,  the  son  of  Dr.  Harvey  and  Eliza- 
beth (Knight)  Colburn.  His  father,  who  was  a 
son  of  Fletcher  Colburn,  of  Massachusetts,  came 
to  Maryland  about  1828  and  embarked  111  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore,  but  later  studied  medicine  and 
engaged  in  practice  for  a short  time.  Afterward 
he  carried  on  a dental  practice.  I11  1S61  he  was 
appointed  clerk  inlhe  quartermaster's  department 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty-seven  years.  He  died  at  the  home  of  our 
subject  in  1890,  when  eighty-five  years  of  age;  his 
wife  passed  away  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  Of  their  eight  children  two  are  now  living, 
namely:  Edward  A.  and  Rollinson,  the  latter  a 
government  employe  since  1861. 

In  1S51  the  subject  of  this  article  graduated 
from  St.  James’ College,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
three  years  later  completed  the  studies  of  the  theo- 
logical department.  On  being  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Baltimore,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
Three  years  were  then  spent  in  Prince  George 
County,  Md. , from  which  place  he  came  to  Trap 
Church  in  August,  1861,  and  in  1867  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  He  has  labored  long  and 
faithfully  in  the  church,  and  in  both  his  public 
and  private  life  has  exhibited  the  generous  mind, 
noble  heart  and  charity  toward  the  faults  of 
others,  which  have  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
those  among  whom  he  has  lived,  thus  establishing 
his  influence  and  making  him  the  instrument  of 
much  good.  In  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties,’ 
he  has  held  other  important  positions,  having 
been  trustee  of  the  public  schools,  secretary  of  the 
Baltimore  convocation,  and  president  of  the  Har- 
ford Historical  Society.  He  is  the  Rural  Dean  of 
Harford  County. 

In  1859  Mr.  Colburn  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Hannah  Rogers,  member  of  an  old 


Baltimore  family.  This  lady  died  in  1863,  leav- 
ing an  only  child,  James  R.,  now  a resident  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Col- 
burn took  place  in  1865  and  united  him  with  Miss 
Mary  Brooke,  of  Havre  de  Grace.  The}-  are  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  named  as  follows: 
Alice  B.;  Edward  IL,  who  resides  in  Elmira,  N. 
Y. ; William  II. , who  is  connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  Jersey  City;  Florence  P.,  a 
trained  nurse  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  of 
Baltimore;  Alfred  A.,  of  Cliurckville;  Mary  R. 
and  George  S.,  who  are  at  home. 

C —I  .ft  .$♦  -}•  *$•  ? 
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p QlLLIAM  E.  PORTER.  This  name  is 
\A/  ^miliar  to  most  of  the  citizens  of  Cecil 
V V County  and  is  borne  by  a man  of  high 
moral  character,  excellent  business  ability;  one 
who,  in  all  respects,  is  a valued  member  of  his 
community.  After  an  active  life  in  the  railroad 
business,  he  has  returned  to  the  scenes  of  child- 
hood and  now  resides  in  District  No.  8,  within 
one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  place  where  he  was 
born.  Though  now  practically  retired,  his  life  is 
not  an  idle  or  aimless  one,  foi*  the  supervision  of 
his  extensive  interests  requires  considerable 
thought  and  attention.  He  is  the  owner  of  six 
hundred  acres  of  well-cultivated  land  here  and 
also  several  buildings  in  Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

Born  October  30,  1829,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Mary  (Toy)  Porter,  a 
grandson  of  James,  and  great-grandson  of  James 
Porter,  the  latter  a native  of  Ireland,  who  settled 
at  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century;  after 
some  time  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  that 
place,  in  1753  he  removed  to  Cecil  County  and 
purchased  the  Hopewell  farm  in  District  No.  8. 
P'rom  that  time  to  this  the  property  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  and  is  now  owned 
by  William  E.  Porter,  who  derives  a good  income 
from  the  rental  of  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
Capt.  Andrew  Porter,  uncle  of  John  H.  Porter, 
took  a conspicuous  and  valiant  part  in  the  War 
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of  1812,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  in  his  company 
was  his  brother,  John  H.  The  latter  was  born 
in  District  No.  S and  here  spent  his  entire  life, 
engaged  in  general  farm  pursuits.  In  his  political 
opinions  he  was  a Democrat.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  1S59,  aged  seventy-four  years,  and  his  body 
was  interred  in  the  old  cemetery  in  this  district. 

Ten  children  comprised  the  family  of  John  H. 
and  Manr  Porter,  and  five  of  these  are  now  living: 
Robert;  Mary  K.,  widow  ofE.  W.  Gillespie;  Will- 
iam E.,  George,  and  Anna  E.,  widow  of  William 
Morrison,  of  Baltimore.  Our  subject  attended  the 
common  schools  in  boyhood  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  served 
four  years  as  an  apprentice  to  the  carpenter 
and  builder’s  trade.  In  1851  he  secured  em- 
ployment with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
Company  as  superintendent  of  construction  and 
building.  Eight  years  later  he  was  made  general 
assistant  to  the  road  master,  and  while  acting  in 
that  capacity  he  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the 
Parkersburg  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Benwood  bridge  over  the  same 
river,  and  the  arching  of  tunnels.  He  remained 
with  the  company  until  1S7S,  when  he  resigned 
in  order  to  accept  the  more  lucrative  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal, 
and  in  that  capacity  the  two  following  years  were 
spent.  In  1880  he  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent of  construction  for  the  West  Virginia 
Central  Railroad  at  the  time  of  its  building  and 
remained  with  it  until  the  work  was  completed 
in  1893. 

Meantime  Mr.  Porter  had  rented  to  tenants  the 
old  family  homestead,  of  which  he  had  become, 
the  owner.  About  1878  he  purchased  the  Mt. 
Welcome  farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
and  here  he  established  his  home  about  eight 
years  later.  In  1S51  he  married  Sarah  Paxson, 
of  Chester  County,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  named  as  follows:  William,  a 
lawyer  in  Baltimore;  George  H.,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a banking  business  in  that  city;  Henry 
T.,  who  has  held  the  position  of  general  road 
master  for  the  Toledo  & St.  Louis  Railroad  since 
1887;  Augustus  H.,  superintendent  of  the  Macon 
& Northern  Railroad;  A.  Lee,  a practicing  physi- 


cian of  Cumberland.  Md.;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  P. 
S.  Shaffer,  of  Baltimore;  and  Anna  M..  Mrs. 
Louis  Traddell,  whose  home  is  in  Philadelphia. 
Henry  T.  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Richard 
Plall  and  granddaughter  of  Washington  Hall, 
who  was  a member  of  a prominent  old  family  of 
Revolutionary  fame. 

Public  spirited  and  liberal,  Mr.  Porter  is  always 
ready  to  encourage  worthy  projects  and  has 
proved  an  important  factor  in  progressive  move- 
ments. He  votes  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  has 
never  been  active  in  politics,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  his  business  duties  required  a fre- 
quent change  of  location.  Personally  he  is  genial 
and  social,  having  inherited  in  a marked  degree 
many  of  the  traits  peculiar  to  his  ancient  and 
honorable  ancestry. 

6 . tg 
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JOHN  T.  MOORE.  Among  the  leading  and 
influential  agriculturists  of  District  No.  3, 
Cecil  County,  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  business,  and  pursue  the  avocation  of  their 
chosen  calling  in  a methodical  and  workmanlike 
manner,  is  the  subject  of  this  biography.  He  is 
the  owner  of  twenty-seven  and  a-half  acres  of 
timber  land,  besides  his  homestead,  which  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  of  valuable 
and  productive  land,  on  which  he  is  successfully 
engaged  in  general  farming  and  dairying. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  near  Newport,  in  New- 
castle Count}-,  Del.,  January  15,  1849,  a son  of 
William  V.  and  Jane  (Stewart)  Moore,  who  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.  In  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  family 
removed  to  Cecil  County,  Md.,  locating  in  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  where  the  father  purchased  a farm  on 
which  they  made  their  home  for  four  years,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  removed  to  our  sub- 
ject’s present  homestead.  The  father  was  born 
in  1 8 1 S , and  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1896,  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Cecil  County,  John 
T.  Moore  acquired  a fair  education,  sufficient  to 
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fit  liim  for  the  responsible  duties  of  business  life, 
and  he  was  reared  to  manhood  upon  his  present 
farm,  remaining  with  his  father  until  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  when  he  rented  a farm,  which  he 
operated  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  he  returned  home,  and  has  since  had 
the  management  of  the  place,  which  is  made  to 
yield  bountiful  returns  for  the  care  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

On  the  ad  of  March,  18S1,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Miss  Henrietta  Shaw, 
of  Newcastle  County-,  Del. , and  to  them  were  born 
six  children,  Ethel  J.,  William  T.,  Bertha  H., 
John  C.,  who  died  in  infancy,  Lulu  May,  and 
James  H.  Mr/  Moore  uses  his  right  of  franchise 
in  support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  served  his  fellow-citizens  as 
a member  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
Fraternally  he  is  a member  of  the  American  Me- 
chanics. They  are  attendants  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Cherry  Hill. 


ON.  WILLIAM  J.  SMITH.  Doubtless  few 
men  have  done  more  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Cecil  Count)’  and  its  general  improvement 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  has  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  its  citizenship.  His  tact 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  his  recognized  abil- 
ity and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  locality 
have  brought  him  before  the  public  as  a desira- 
ble official.  He  has  frequently  been  chosen  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  represent  them  in  offices  of 
trust  and  honor,  and  at  this  writing  is  a member 
of  the  Maryland  legislature.  To  that  responsi- 
ble position  he  brings  the  same  energy  of  char- 
acter and  devotion  to  principle  that  marked  his 
career  in  positions  of  lesser  importance.  He  is  a 
man  of  intelligent  and  pronounced  views  upon 
all  subjects,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  poli- 
tics, where  he  always  acts  with  the  Republican 
party. 

To  rightly  judge  character,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  the  ancestral  record.  The  family  of  which 


our  subject  is  a member  is  an  honorable  one.  His 
grandfather,  Rev.  James  Smith,  was  well  known 
in  his  home  neighborhood  as  a local  Methodist 
preacher,  and  accomplished  much  in  the  cause  of 
religion  through  his  self-sacrificing  efforts.  He 
had  a son,  Stephen,  who  was  in  the  railroad 
service  throughout  his  entire  life;  another  sou, 
Samuel,  our  subject's  father,  born  in  Cecil  County 
in  1S04,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  principally  on  the 
Pennsylvania  system  and  the  branches  since 
secured  by  that  road.  Late  in  life  he  settled 
upon  his  farm,  wheiehe  died  in  1862.  Hiswife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  J.  Batton, 
was  born  in  Newcastle,  Del.,  and  died  in 
Cecil  County  in  March,  1S91.  Herfather,  Will- 
iam Batton,  was  a prominent  farmer  in  Delaware, 
a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Her  family 
consisted  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely: 
Thaddeus  S.,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  Sixth 
Maryland  regiment  of  Federal  infantry,  and  after 
the  war  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1877; 
Samuel  C.,  who  was  a farmer  and  died  in  Cecil 
County;  George  P. , a Methodist  minister,  having 
a pastorate  in  Dorchester  County,  Md.;  Mary  A., 
wife  of  T.  B.  Brown,  of  Baltimore  County; 
Anna  J.,  who  is  employed  in  the  post-office  de- 
partment in  Washington,  D.  C. ; and  William  J., 
who  was  born  in  District  No.  2,  of  this  county, 
June  26,  1S50. 

L’pou  the  home  farm  the  early  years  of  our 
subject  were  uneventfully  passed,  his  education 
being  obtained  in  the  neighboring  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  one  he  began  for  himself  in 
the  painting  and  paper-hanging  business,  and  his 
careful  work  and  industry  soon  brought  him  a 
favorable  reputation.  From  early  manhood  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  politics  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  he  is  one  ot  the  leaders  of  this 
political  organization  in  the  county.  In  1S83  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of 
county  sheriff,  where  the  value  of  his  services 
were  soon  apparent.  In  1891  he  was  a candi- 
date, on  the  Republican  ticket,  for  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  but  was  defeated.  In 
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1895  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  and  at 
this  writing  is  a member  of  the  house.  In  1S96 
he  was  a delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention 
that  nominated  Major  McKinley  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  heated 
campaign  that  followed.  As  a member  of  the 
house  he  has  served  on  a number  of  important 
committees  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the 
important  proceedings.  Among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  Elk  ton  he  has  many  warm  personal 
friends,  who  appreciate  his  genial  qualities  of 
character.  Pie  is  now  a candidate  for  register  of 
wills  of  Cecil  County. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  took  place  in  1876, 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Mary  A.  Ash,  b}r 
whom  he  has  four  children,  Gertrude,'  PIstelle, 
Julian  C.  and  Mary  B. 
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C|  WESLEY  FALLS,  attorney-at-law,  of  North 
East,  was  born  May  31,  1835,  in  District 
No.  5,  three  miles  from  this  place.  He  is  a 
son  of  Elijah  Falls,  a native  of  the  same  district, 
and  by  trade  a cooper,  but  throughout  much  of 
his  life  a farmer,  cultivating  a tract  which  he  pur- 
chased in  1844,  and  which  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  In  early  years  he  supported 
Whig  principles,  and  upon  the  disintegration  of 
that  party,  became  a Republican.  Though  well 
informed  regarding  public  matters,  he  never  al- 
lowed the  use  of  his  name  as  a candidate  for  office, 
but  preferred  to  give  his  attention  to  private 
affairs.  His  death  occurred  at  his  home  October 
4,  1876.  lie  was  a son  of  Hugh  Falls,  who 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  died  in  Cecil  County 
in  1816.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  Emily  Rid- 
dle, was  born  in  the  house  where  the  eyes  of  her 
son,  J.  W.,  opened  to  the  light.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Riddle,  and  died 
in  1886,  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  grandfather, 
flumphrey  Riddle,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1732, 
and  about  1750  established  his  home  in  the 
United  States;  he  married  Bridget  Shannon,  who 
was  born  in  1737. 


In  youth  the  subject  of  this  sketch  learned 
the  cooper's  trade,  but  never  worked  at  it  after- 
ward. He  was  sick  much  of  the  time  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but, 
though  sick,  he  was  never  idle.  He  was  ambi- 
tious to  learn  .and  devoted  himself  closely  to  help- 
ful reading  and  the  study  of  such  branches  as  he 
believed  would  be  of  assistance  to  him.  For 
two  years,  while  still  in  poor  health,  he  studied 
law  with  Hiram  McCullough.  In  1S5S  he  be- 
came teacher  of  the  Marion  school,  one  mile  from 
his  home,  and  was  thus  engaged  until  the  spring 
of  1861.  From  that  time  until  1866  he  cultivated 
the  old  homestead,  but  in  the  latter  year  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  for  two  years  carried  on  a 
produce  commission  business.  In  1868  he  re- 
turned to  North  East,  and  for  some  time  after- 
ward gave  his  attention  to  teaching  school,  being 
three  years  at  Charlestown,  two  years  in  Elkton 
and  eleven  years  at  North  Blast  as  principal  of 
schools.  He  taught  under  a first-grade  certifi- 
cate, and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
instructors  of  the  county. 

In  spite  of  these  years  of  work  in  the  teacher’s 
profession,  Mr.  Falls  had  never  abandoned  his 
hope  of  becoming  a lawyer,  and  at  last  his  desire 
was  fulfilled,  and  he  was  enabled  to  study  law 
with  William  S.  Evans,  the  present  state's  attor- 
ney. In  1S86  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  of  Maryland,  and  at  once  opened  a law  office 
in  North  East,  where  he  has  since  built  up  an 
extensive  practice.  While  studying  law,  he  did 
a large  surveying  and  real-estate  business.  He 
is  now  well-to-do,  his  possessions  comprising  the 
old  homestead  where  his  boyhood  days  were 
passed.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in 
the  lodge,  and  is  a member  of  the  grand  lodge. 
He  is  also  connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows.  In 
1873  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  candi- 
date on  the  Republican  ticket,  for  the  house  of 
delegates,  but  the  large  Democratic  majority  in 
the  district  made  election  impossible.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  practice,  he  has  various  business  in- 
terests. He  is  vice-president  of  the  Wakefield 
Fire  Brick  Company,  and  a stockholder  and 
director  in  it,  and  the  Stevenson  Wrench  Com- 
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panv.  February  9,  1S60,  he  married  Miss  Rachel 
Thompson,  of  Cecil  County,  an  estimable  lady, 
and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children  now  living: 
Emily  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  H.  Lynch,  of 
Cecil  County;  Rachael  T.,  who  married  Worden 
Rambo,  of  North  East;  and  Wilmer  J.,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  this  place. 


[“RANK  R.  SCOTT,  postmaster  of  Elkton, 
lias  an  exceptional  record  as  a local  leader 

* in  the  Democratic  party,  and  as  one  of  the 
best  business  men  of  the  village.  It  is  conceded 
by  all  that  Elkton  has  never  had  a more  public- 
spirited  and  judicious  official  than  Mr.  Scott,  for 
he  has  carried  in  his  official  relations  the  same 
good  judgment  and  superior  ability  which  he 
has  always  manifested  in  the  marts  of  trade.  A 
man  of  strong  convictions,  when  once  he  makes 
up  his  mind  what  is  best  to  do,  he  is  not  easily 
swerved  from  his  decision. 

The  connection  of  the  Scott  family  with  the 
history  of  Cecil  County  was  begun  at  a very  early 
period,  when  our  subject’s  great-grandfather 
crossed  the  ocean  from  Scotland  and  made  settle- 
ment here,  he  being  then  a young  man.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  have  been  closely  identified 
with  the  development  of  this  community.  To  its 
progress  they  have  contributed  liberally  of  their 
toil  and  their  means,  and  it  stands  to-day  con- 
spicuous as  a monument  to  their  thrift,  assisted 
by  other  pioneers;  a spot  to  which  the  entire 
state  can  point  as  a fitting  result  of  the  labor  and 
intelligence  of  early  settlers,  whose  brain  and 
brawn  have  planted  villages  and  built  up  large 
plantations. 

One  of  the  most  influential  and  prominent 
members  the  family  has  ever  had  was  David 
Scott,  father  of  our  subject.  He  was  born  in 
District  '•lo.  4,  Cecil  County,  six  miles  north  of 
Elkton,  in  January,  1S24,  and  received  a liberal 
academic  education,  becoming  a man  of  cultured 
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literary  tastes.  When  a young  man  he  taught 
school  and  also  acted  as  clerk  to  the  board  of 
count}"  commissioners.  I11  1S67  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  which  position  he  filled 
efficiently  for  six  years.  In  1S75  Gov.  John 
Lee  Carroll  tendered  him  the  position  of  State 
Weigher  of  live  stock  with  office  in  Baltimore, 
and  he  was  filling  his  second  term  in  thiscapacitv 
at  the- time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  May  13, 
1S79.  Interested  in  religious  and  educational 
enterprises,  he  was  a trustee  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Elkton  Academy.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Bank  at  Elkton  he 
was  actively  interested  and  in  it  he  served  as  a 
director  frum  its  inception  until  his  decease.  In 
his  love  of  literature  he  resembled  his  cousin, 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own  and  who 
was  an  author  of  note.  I11  the  course  of  his  act- 
ive public  life  he  made  many  friends  and  even 
those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion  had  the 
highest  regard  for  his  integrity  of  purpose  and 
action.  His  first  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Mary  J.  Wilson,  died  in  185S,  leaving 
three  children,  one  of  whom,  Ella  M.,  is  the  wife 
of  Edwin  M.  Miller,  of  Newton,  Kan.  By  his 
second  marriage,  which  united  him  with  Anna 
Elizabeth  Craig,  he  had  one  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Henry  D.,  who  resides  with  his 
widowed  mother;  Eva  C.,  wife  of  J.  F.  P'razer,  of 
Elkton;  Bessie  F.  and  Helen,  who  are  with  their 
mother. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  Elkton 
August  11,  1856,  and  was  only  two  years  of  age 
when  deprived  by  death  of  his  mother.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Elkton  Academy  and  also  took  a 
business  course  in  Eastman’s  commercial  college, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1875  he  entered  his 
father’s  office  as  an  assistant,  and  four  years  later 
succeeded  to  the  fertilizer  business  that  had  been 
established  by  his  father  and  uncle.  I11  partner- 
ship with  the  latter  and  William  H.  Mackall  our 
subject  carried  on  the  enterprise,  under  the  old 
firm  name,  until  1887,  when  the  Scott  Fertilizer 
Company  was  organized,  with  him  as  the  presi- 
dent, and  he  has  since  continued  as  its  head, 
conducting  an  extensive  business.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  a director  of  The  National  Bank  of 
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Elkton  and  continued  as  such  until  January  1, 
1897,  when  lie  sold  his  stock  in  the  bank.  Al- 
ways actively  interested  in  politics  and  well  in- 
formed regarding  the  public  issues  of  the  day,  he 
has  been  prominent  as  a member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  first  important  office  to  which 
he  was  elected  was  that  of  representative  to  the 
state  legislature,  in  1SS3,  and  during  his  in- 
cumbency of  this  office  he  held  membership  on  a 
number  of  important  committees.  For  two 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  town.  Another 
honor  tendered  him  was  that  of  World’s  Fair 
Commissioner  for  Maryland,  which  appointment 
was  made  by  Gov.  Frank  Brown.  Under  the 
second  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  in 
April,  1894,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Elkton,  and  in  this  position  he  has  displayed  the 
same  energy  of  purpose  and  accuracy  of  system 
characteristic  of  him  in  every  relation  of  life. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Scott  took  place  in  1SS2 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Rachael  J.  Wilson,  who 
was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  but  came  to 
Elkton  at  an  early  age.  Their  family  consists  of 
five  children:  Edith  W.,  David,  DeLancey,  Eliza- 
beth and  John  Wirt. 

• 

^VSRAEL  R.  DEAN.  In  the  suburbs  of  the 
I village  of  North  East  lies  the  place  usually 
X.  known  as  the  Scotten  farm,  consisting  of  a 
large  acreage  of  well-improved  land  and  contain- 
ing all  the  buildings  to  be  found  upon  a model 
farm.  This  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Dean  and  his 
family,  and  here  they  are  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  that  can  enhance  the  happiness  of  ex- 
istence. He  is  a busy  man,  for  it  requires  all  of 
his  time  to  cultivate  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
acres  in  his  charge,  but  this  he  does  in  a manner 
that  proves  his  ability  and  good  common  sense. 
He  and  his  wife,  who  have  ever  been  economical 
and  thrifty,  are  classed  among  the  representative 
residents  of  District  No.  5,  and  are  highly- 
esteemed  by  all. 

The  Dean  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cecil 


County.  John  Dean,  our  subject’s  grandfather, 
was  born  near  Elk  Forge,  in  this  county,  and  was 
an  iron  worker  by  trade;  his  father  owned  the 
land  where  now  stands  the  Howard  House,  of 
Elkton.  Moses  Dean,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Cecil  County,  and  throughout  life  followed 
the  trade  of  an  iron  worker,  never  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics  or  in  public  affairs.  In 
religious  belief  he  was  a Methodist.  He  was 
killed  at  the  works  here  in  1S65.  His  wife,  who 
died  in  1S69,  was  in  maidenhood  Julia  Ann 
Alexander,  and  was  a member  of  an  old  family 
of  Cecil  County-,  the  Alexanders  having  come 
here  from  .Scotland  about  1700.  Six  sons  and 
six  daughters  comprised  the  parental  family,  of 
whom  the  following  survive:  Israel  R. ; MaryJ., 
who  married  Benjamin  R.  Rocky,  a railroad  man 
residing  in  Philadelphia;  Ann  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Isaac  Nyman,  a farmer  of  Chester  County,  Pa.; 
Jacob,  who  makes  his  home  at  Elk  Neck;  Susan, 
widow  of  George  Williams,  and  a resident  of 
New  Jersey;  and  William  G.,  an  iron  worker 
employed  at  McKeesport,  Pa. 

I11  Lancaster  County-,  Pa.,  our  subject  was  born 
May-  8,  1S38,  and  there  he  resided  until  the 

spring  of  1861,  when  he  came  to  North  East  and 
secured  employment  at  the  trade  of  an  iron 
worker  with  the  McCullough  Iron  Company, 
holding  a position  with  the  same  concern  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  June,  1SS2,  he  went  to 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
for  ten  months.  On  his  return  to  North  East  he 
took  charge  of  the  Scotten  farm,  formerly  the 
property-  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  iron  works  for  forty  years.  He  car- 
ries on  general  farming  and  keeps  the  place 
under  excellent  cultivation.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  in 
religious  connections  is  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  has  been 
steward.  In  politics  he  is  now  and  always  has 
been  a Republican,  voting  with  and  working  for 
the  success  of  the  party  ticket.  However  others 
may  have  faltered  in  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
this  organization,  he  has  always  remained  firm, 
and  through  evil  and  good  report  has  labored  for 
the  success  of  the  party.  Honoring  the  party, 
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he  has  in  turn  been  honored  by  it,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a member  of  the  state  central  committee.  In 
1S91  he  was  nominated  for  county  commissioner 
by  the  Republican  party. 

February  13,  iS62,  he  married  Minerva  A. 
Scotten,  a native  of  Cecil  County,  and  nine 
children  were  born  of  their  union.  The  seven 
now  living  are  named  as  follows:  Martha  Ann, 

wife  of  Schuyler  Boyd,  of  this  county;  Sarah  E., 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Biles,  of  Chester  Count}-,  Pa.; 
John  II.,  an  iron  worker  by  trade;  Joel  II.,  who 
assists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm;  George 
Herbert,  William  S.  and  Minerva,  who  are  at 
home. 


OSEPH  B.  HANWAY.  “Self-made”  is  the 
word  that  affords  the  clue  to  this  enterprising 
business  man’s  rise  to  his  present  influential 
and  honorable  position.  Back  of  that  lies  a ster- 
ling character  derived  from  worthy  Scotch  ances- 
tors, and  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  student 
of  human  nature  to  trace  his  career  from  his  first 
start  up  to  the  present,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  one  can  realize  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments that  he  has  surmounted  — difficulties  and 
discouragements  that  would  have  caused  any  one 
of  less  determined  will  to  abandon  the  struggle 
and  sink  back  into  insignificance.  Such  was  not 
the  stuff  of  which  Mr.  Hanway  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  every  buffet  of  fortune’s  wheel  but  made 
him  the  more  determined  to  bend  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  his  will,  and  the  result  may  be  seen 
in  the  fine  fortune  he  has  accumulated. 

Mr.  Hanway  was  born  at  Hall’s  Cross  Roads 
(now  called  Aberdeen),  Harford  County,  Md., 
April  12,  1842,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Keen)  Hanway,  both  natives  of  Harford  County, 
the  latter  a daughter  of  Timothy  Keen,  of  Dis- 
trict No.  2.  In  his  early  manhood  Thomas  Han- 
way was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  but  later  devoted  his  attention  to  merchan- 
dising and  farming,  carrying  on  the  former  occu- 


pation at  Creswell.  He  was  a pronounced  Demo- 
crat in  his  political  views  and  for  years  prior  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1S62,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Friends’  Church.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hanway  the  following  children  were  born:  B.  F., 
a resident  of  Creswell;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Rouse,  of  Bel 
Air;  George  William,  who  served  in  the  Confed- 
eracy during  the  war,  and  died  in  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Timothy  L.,  a 
resident  of  Aberdeen;  Sarah  B.,  wife  of  James 
Kenly,  of  Hopewell;  Thomas,  who  was  a hard- 
ware merchant  of  Bel  Air,  where  he  died;  David, 
of  Bel  Air;  E.  C.,  who  also  lives  in  Bel  Air;  and 
Ella,  wife  of  Adolph  Ahrens,  of  Philadelphia 
The  mother  of  these  children  has  attained  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty- two  years. 

The  first  schooling  received  by  J.  B.  Hanway 
was  at  Calvary,  and  for  three  years  he  attended 
the  Grove  Academy  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1S62 
began  the  occupation  of  teaching,  his  pedagogic 
career  being  confined  to  the  country  districts.  He 
finally  opened  a mercantile  establishment  at  Cres- 
well,  but  later  removed  to  Churchville,  where  he 
had  control  of  a similar  establishment,  but  he 
eventually  gave  up  this  occupation  to  engage  in 
the  retail  grocery  business  in  Baltimore.  In  1873, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  C.  C.  Rouse, 
he  purchased  the  Rouse  property  at  the  cross- 
roads, where  he  now  lives,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  charge  of  thirteen  miles  of  the  Bakimore  & 
Philadelphia  Turnpike  for  Colonel  Gittings.  At 
the  time  the  Baltimore  & Qhio  Railroad  was 
built,  Joppa  station  was  established,  and  he  at 
once  began  clearing  his  tract  of  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  may  be  said  to  be  the  owner  of  the  town, 
which  was  built  up  through  his  push  and  enter- 
prise. 

His  attention  has  not  alone  been  confined  to 
these  enterprises,  for  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
he  lias  been  a directorof  the  Harford  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Bel  Air  and  a director  of 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  the  same  place. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  the  pro- 
prietor of  a large  canning  concern,  where  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  are  put  up.  This  fine  establishment 
is  complete  in  every  detail,  fitted  up  with  the  fin- 
est and  latest  improved  machinery,  which  is  run 
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by  steam.  He  manufactures  his  own  cans,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  his  plant  it  may 
he  stated  that  twenty-four  thousand  cans  of  toma- 
toes are  put  up  daily,  and  other  vegetables  in  like 
proportion.  This  establishment  has  been  a bless- 
ing to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  for  it 
furnishes  a ready  market  for  farm  produce  and 
has  greatly  stimulated  that  industry  in  his  vicinity. 
The  purchase  and  sale  of  coal  and  fertilizers  have 
also  occupied  his  attention,  and  without  doubt  he 
is  the  largest  dealer  in  the  latter  commodity  in 
his  section. 

The  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party  have  always 
met  his  approval,  and  in  his  religious  proclivities 
he  is  a Presbyterian.  Public  spirit  is  one  of  his 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  generosity  is  a 
scarcely  less  conspicuous  one.  Taken  all  in  all, 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  pointed  to  as  a shin- 
ing example  of  good  citizenship,  the  kind  of  man 
whom  one  knows  to  one’s  pleasure  and  edifica- 
tion. He  is  a member  of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  No. 
44,  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Bel  Air,  but  owing  to  his 
remoteness  from  the  lodge  has  never  taken  the 
higher  degrees.  On  November  24,  1865,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  S.  E.  Rouse. 


> GrW 


ON.  DAVID  P.  DAVIS,  chief  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court  of  Cecil  County,  is  a repre- 
sentative of  a family  known  and  honored  in 
the  annals  of  Maryland.  The  origin  of  the  family 
is  not  definitely  known,  though  it  is  thought  that 
the  ancestors  were  Welshmen.  Their  connection 
with  the  history  of  America  dates  from  a very 
early  period  in  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
when  some  of  the  name  established  their  home  in 
Prince  George  County,  Md.  P'rom  that  time 
forward  succeeding  generations  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this  state  and  the 
progress  of  its  institutions.  Not  a few  of  the 
name  have  gained  more  than  local  fame.  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Davis,  second  cousin  of  our  subject, 
was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College  when 
but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hon.  David  Davis,  a 


third  cousin,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  west  in  his  day,  and 
for  years  held  the  office  of  supreme  judge  of  the 
United  States.  In  1S76  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  electoral  college  in  the  celebrated 
Tilden-Hayes  presidential  contest,  but  declined  to 
serve.  Cecil  County  claims  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  this  illustrious 
man;  he  was  born  in  1S15.  In  1S47  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention;  1848, 
judge  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  and  in  1862 
became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois.  On  the  bench  he  was  a perfect  model 
of  a judge,  full  of  dignity  and  decision,  and  as  an 
associate  judge  his  decisions  were  learned  and  able. 
In  the  senate,  to  which  he  was  elected,  he  intro- 
duced legislation  based  upon  equity  and  justice, 
with  a view  to  resulting  to  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

Born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  December  7,  1833, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a son  of  Dr.  David 
and  Emmaline  L.  (Wickes)  Davis,  both  natives 
of  this  state.  He  was  fifth  among  eight  children, 
the  others  being  Ann  A.',  James  L- , Mary  V., 
Susanna  R.,  Louisa  M.,  John  O.  and  George  N. 
His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Lambert  Wickes 
and  a great-niece  of  Capt.  Lambert  Wickes,  the 
first  officer  who  commanded  a naval  vessel  in 
foreign  waters.  He  was  deputed  by  congress  to 
convey  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  court  of  France 
in  1776,  and  on  his  return  trip  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  all  on 
board  perishing  except  the  cook. 

Reared  on  a farm  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
our  subject  then  entered  the  general  store  of 
Alfred  C.  Nowland,  of  Cecilton,  Md.,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years.  On  leaving  the  store 
he  went  to  make  his  home  with  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Alethea  Wickes,  on  a farm  in  District  No.  1, 
Cecil  County,  and  there  he  remained  until  1881. 
In  the  fall  of  1S79  he  was  elected  associate  judge 
of  the  orphans’  court  of  Cecil  Count}',  in  which 
position  he  served  four  terms,  and  since  the  fall  of 
1S95  he  has  been  chief  judge  of  the  same  court. 
Though  he  has  not  engaged  in  farming  since 
1881,  he  still  oversees  his  large  estate.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a Democrat.  In  1862  he  married  Hen- 
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rietta  W.  Cruikshank,  daughter  of  Thomas  C. 
and  Sarah  E.  (Morgan)  Cruikshank,  natives  of 
this  state.  The  three  children  born  of  their 
union  were  named  Sarah  E.,  Lambert  W.  and 
Marv  P.,  but  the  sou  alone  survives.  In  girl- 
hood Mrs.  Davis  spent  three  years  in  the 
Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

* She  is  identified  with  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal 
Church,  as  is  also  Judge  Davis,  the  latter  being 
secretary,  treasurer,  warden  and  vestryman  of 
the  church. 


(TOHX  M.  RAWLINGS.  While  traveling 
through  Harford  and  Cecil  Counties,  the 
0)  writer  found  that  a large  proportion  of  their 
residents  are  natives  of  the  localities  where  they 
still  reside.  The  majority  of  them  are  descend- 
ants, in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  of  people 
from  other  lands  who  came  hither,  and  by  their  in- 
dustry prepared  the  way  for  those  to  follow.  The 
work  for  which  the}'  laid  the  foundation  was  car- 
ried forward  by  those  who  came  after  them,  and 
by  degrees  the  educational,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  locality  were  placed  upon 
a substantial  basis. 

The  Rawliirgs  family  is  of  Irish  origin,  but  has 
been  represented  in  Cecil  County  for  several  gen- 
erations. Robert,  father  of  our  subject,  and  a 
son  of  John  Rawlings,  was  born  on  the  family 
homestead,  to  the  ownership  and  management  of 
which  he  succeeded,  and  upon  which  he  remained 
until  his  earth  life  was  ended,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  The  property  is  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Z.  T.  Rawlings.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  was  Mary  McVey,  member  of  an  old  fam- 
ily of  District  No.  9,  Cecil  County.  In  her 
family  there  were  five  children,  named  as  follows: 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Brown;  John  M.,  of  this 
sketch;  Z.  Taylor,  who  resides  at  the  old  home- 
stead; Hannah  M.,  Mrs.  William  Peoples;  and 
Roberta  E. , wife  of  David  B.  Boyle. 

In  District  No.  8,  Cecil  County,  where  he  still 
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resides,  John  M.  Rawlings  was  born  in  1S44.  His 
education  was  begun  in  the  common  schools,  and 
afterward  continued  in  Nottingham  (Md.)  Acad- 
emy. He  remained  on  the  home  farm,  assisting 
in  its  cultivation,  until  he  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  when  he  married  Eliza  M.  Hindman,  and 
then  settled  upon  the  place  he  has  since  occupied. 
The  property  consists  of  sixty  acres,  and  bears 
first-class  improvements.  In  addition  to  its  man- 
agement, he  has  been  surveyor  for  the  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  for  six  years,  and  was 
also  tax  collector  for  two  years.  Politically  lie 
supports  Democratic  principles,  and  fraternally 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  lodge  at  Colora,  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at 
Rising  Sun,  and  has  been  the  incumbent  of  all 
the  offices  in  the  former  organization.  He  and  his 
wife  are  parents  of  four  children:  R.  Lee,  who  is 
employed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Emory 
C.,  Llewellyn  H.  and  Mary  P.  The  family  at- 
tend the  Presbyterian  Church. 


(]OHN  J.  WILLIAMS.  The  family  of  which 
this  gentleman  is  a member  has  been  repre- 
e)  sented  in  America  for  many  successive  gen- 
erations. It  was  founded  in  Pennsylvania  by  his 
great-great-grandfather,  who  purchased  from 
William  Penn  a large  tract  of  land  that  for  a long 
time  constituted  the  family  homestead,  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  members  in  each 
generation  until  1S92,  when  Thomas  Williams, 
brother  of  our  subject,  sold  it  to  a railroad  syn- 
dicate. Through  all  these  years  the  family  was 
closely  identified  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  state  and  the  increase  of  its  material 
resources.  Upon  the  old  homestead  the  boyhood 
years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  unevent- 
fully passed,  and  from  there  he  marched  forth  to 
take  a part  in  the  Civil  War;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  conflict  he  established  his  home  in  Maryland, 
and  since  the  fall  of  1865  has  resided  upon  a farm 
in  District  No.  2,  Cecil  County,  where  he  owns 
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three  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  of  well- 
improved  and  valuable  land,  comprising  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  this  locality. 

Born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  February 
17,  1S3S,  the  subject  of  this  article  is  a son  of 
John  J.  and  Lydia  (Knight)  Williams,  also 
natives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  five  children,  the  others  being  Mary  K., 
Thomas  \V.,  Jonathan  K.  and  Harriet,  deceased. 
John  J.  was  reared  to  farm  work,  earl}'  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits  that 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  starting  out  for 
himself.  August  17,  1862,  his  name  was  enrolled 
as  a member  of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged,  May  26,  1865,  at  Annap- 
olis, Md.  For  a time  he  held  the  rank  of  first 
sergeant  and  afterward  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant.  Among  the  important  engagements 
in  which  he  took  part  were  Fredericksburg, 
Chaneellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Hatcher's  Run, 
Wilderness  and  Petersburg,  together  with  all  the 
battles  from  the  siege  of  Petersburg  to  the  sur- 
render of  Lee.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
he  was  wounded  in  the  limb  by  a grape  shot  and 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  a hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia four  months.  He  was  also  wounded  at 
Hatcher’s  Run.  At  Sailor’s  Creek  he  was  again 
wounded,  but  not  seriously.  His  record  as  a 
soldier  was  that  of  a brave  man,  whom  no  danger 
daunts  nor  perils  affright. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  1869,  united 
him  with  Laura  L.  Peach,  who  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, grew  to  womanhood  upon  a farm  and  was 
given  an  excellent  education.  I11  religious  belief 
she  is  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  her  family  there  are  five  children, 
namely:  Howard  P.,  P'rederick  P.,  Adelaide  P., 
Roger  K.  and  John  J.  The  family  of  which  she 
is  a member  was  founded  in  America  by  her 
grandfather,  John  Peach,  a native  of  England, 
who  settled  in  Delaware  in  an  early  day  and  there 
engaged  in  farming.  While  the  principal  portion 
of  his  time  Mr.  Williams  devotes  to  farm  work, 
he  yet  keeps  abreast  with  current  events  and 
national  problems,  and  in  matters  political  is  a 


firm  Republican.  Among  the  public  offices  which 
he  has  held  are  those  of  town  commissioner  and 
school  trustee,  and  he  also  held  the  position  of 
postmaster  of  St.  Augustine  for  nine  years,  from 
1S72  to  1S81 . 


LBERT  McCRERY.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  considered 
not  only  one  of  the  enterprising  farmers  of 
District  No.  3,  Cecil  County,  but  one  of  its  most 
respected  and  honored  citizens,  and  a man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  Upon  the  farm  where  he 
still  resides  his  birth  occurred  December  8,  1845, 
and  there  his  father,  John  McCrery,  was  born  in 
1804.  The  place  has  now  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  for  over  a century,  the  first  to  locate 
thereon  being  the  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
John  McCrery,  Sr.,  who  purchased  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  He  had  five  children,  namely: 
William,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Mary  and  John. 

The  last-named  married  Sophia  Perry,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
They  became  the  parents  of  six  children.  John 
T. , born  August  5,  1834,  died  in  1872;  James, 
born  August  6,  1836,  is  now  living  retired  at 
Zion,  Md.;  Sarah,  born  October  29.  1S38,  died 
February  24,  1864;  William,  born  October  26. 
1840,  died  October  6,  1893;  Harriet  was  born 
December  31,  1842;  and  Albert  is  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  The  father  spent  his  entire  life  upon 
the  old  homestead  and  was  numbered  among  the 
prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the 
community.  I11  religious  belief  he  was  a Presby- 
terian. 

Upon  the  home  farm,  Albert  McCrery  early 
became  familiar  with  the  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  received  a good  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
Going  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1863,  he  clerked 
in  a store  until  his  enlistment,  February  27, 
1864,  in  Company  I,  Second  Pennsylvania  Heavy 
Artillery,  as  a private.  The  command  was  first 
sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  which  it  partici- 
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pated  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  and  took  part 
in  the  entire  siege  of  Petersburg.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Mr.  McCrery  was  taken  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  was  confined  in  the  hospital  at 
Washington  for  three  months.  He  was  finally 
discharged  at  Philadelphia  in  January,  1S66,  and 
returned  to  the  home  farm,  to  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  place  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  rich 
and  arable  land. 

Mr.  McCrery  was  married  in  February,  1SS1 , the 
lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Maria  E.  Pless,  who 
died  in  August,  1S90,  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
Two  children  graced  their  union:  Louise,  born  in 
May,  1SS2;  and  Florence,  born  in  July,  1884. 
Politically,  Mr.  McCrery  is  a Republican  and 
heartily  indorses  the  measures  of  that  party,  while 
socially  he  is  a prominent  member  of  Grant  Post 
No.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Cherry  Hill.  He  is  an  active 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  now  serving  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 
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gARCLAY  REYNOLDS,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  is  one  whose  history  touches  the 
pioneer  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Cecil 
County.  In  reviewing  his  genealogical  record 
we  find  his  lineage  tracing  back  to  the  colonial 
history  of  the  nation  and  to  that  period  which 
marked  the  inception  of  the  grandest  republic 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Through  such 
sources  have  we  attained  the  true  American  type, 
and  along  this  line  must  our  investigation  pro- 
ceed if  we  would  learn  of  the  steadfast  and  un- 
yielding elements  which  constitute  the  basis 
upon  which  has  been  reared  the  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent superstructure  of  an  enlightened  and 
favored  commonwealth.  Mr.  Reynolds  traces 
his  ancestry  back  to  Benjamin  Reynolds,  the 
first  of  the  family  to  locate  in  Cecil  County,  where 
he  secured  a tract  of  land,  obtaining  the  title  from 
William  Penn.  His  son  Jacob  was  the  father  of 


Jacob  Reynolds,  Jr.,  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, who  was  born  in  District  No.  6,  Cecil 
County. 

Taylor  Reynolds,  the  father  of  Barclay,  was 
also  born  in  the  same  district,  and  on  attaining  to 
man’s  estate  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Taylor.  They 
became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  who  in 
order  of  birth  are  as  follows:  Ann  T.,  widow  of 
Jacob  Kirk,  and  a resident  of  Rising  Sun; 
Barclay,  of  this  review;  Charles,  Henrietta  and 
Jacob,  who  are  all  deceased;  John  T.,  who 
makes  his  home  in  Virginia;  Hetty,  deceased; 
and  Samuel  T.,  who  is  clerking  for  Mr.  Buffing- 
ton in  Rising  Sun. 

Barclay  Reynolds  was  born  October  22,  1S19, 
on  the  farm  in  District  No.  6,  Cecil  Count}’,  where 
he  still  resides,  and  was  there  reared  to  manhood. 
Although  his  early  school  privileges  were  meager, 
he  has  become  a well-informed  man  by  reading 
and  observation  in  later  years.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  began  teaching,  and  successfully 
followed  the  profession  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Harrisville  for 
twelve  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
he  returned  to  the  old  homestead,  where  he  still 
resides. 

In  1854  Mr.  Reynolds  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Amanda  C.  Carter,  a native  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  and  to  them  were  born  six  children, 
namely;  Howard  IL.  who  resides  on  the  farm 
with  his  father;  Charles  T.,  a hardware  merchant 
of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Sophia  C.,  wife  of  Elmer 
Reynolds;  H.  Mitchell,  deceased;  Eugene  A.,  a 
teacher  residing  at  home:  and  Barclay.  Jr.,  a pro- 
fessor in  the  high  school  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Cecil  County,  which  position  he  ef- 
ficiently filled  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  lived  in  Elkton,  but  with  that  exception  his 
entire  life  has  been  passed  on  the  old  homestead. 
Casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  William 
Henry  Harrison,  in  1S40,  he  continued  to 
support  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Whig  party 
until  its  dissolution,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
an  ardent  Republican.  He  has  served  as  school 
director  in  his  district,  and  for  the  long  period  of 
forty  years  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Cecil 
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Count}'  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  home 
farm,  which  comprises  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  he  has  placed  under  a high  slate  of  culti, 
ration,  but  is  now  practically  living  a retired  life, 
leaving  its  management  to  his  son.  Socially  he 
affiliates  with  the  Odd  Fellows’  Society  of  Rising 
Sun,  and  religiously  both  himself  and  wife  are  con- 
sistent and  faithful  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  is  now  serving  as  trustee  of  the 
church.  They  are  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  community  where  they  have  so 
long  resided,  and  endeavor  by  lives  of  kindness  and 
charity  to  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 


DAM  HETRICK,  a wide-awake  and  ener- 
getic farmer,  of  District  No.  5,  Harford 
County,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in 
Perry  County,  Pa.,  in  1S21.  His  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Hetrick,  a native  of  Germany,  emigrated 
to  America  about  1790,  and  located  in  Perry 
County,  where  he  first  worked  in  the  mines,  but 
later  followed  farming.  Before  leaving  the  Fath- 
erland he  had  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Rator,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  five  sons. 

John  Hetrick,  our  subject’s  father,  was  the 
third  of  the  family,  and  was  born  in  Perry  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  devoted  his  entire  life  to  general 
fanning.  By  his  marriage  with  Susan  Bird,  he 
had  two  children:  Adam,  of  this  sketch;  and 
John  C. , a resident  of  Newport,  Pa.  The  father 
died  at  that  place  in  1827,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1S23, 
when  our  subject  was  only  two  years  old.  Her 
father,  Andrew  Bird,  enlisted  as  a musician  in 
the  Colonial  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  for  seven  long  years  was  fifer  of  his  regiment. 
He  was  also  a resident  of  Perry  County,  Pa.,  mak- 
ing his  home  near  Millerstown. 

In  the  county  of  his  nativity,  Adam  Hetrick 
passed  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  ac- 
quiring his  education  in  the  common  schools  near 
his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began 
learning  the  carpenter’s  trade,  serving  a three 


and  a-half  years’  apprenticeship.  When  he  had 
completely  mastered  the  business,  he  followed  it 
until  1877,  but  now  devoted  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  his  farming  interests.  He  continued 
to  make  his  home  in  Perry  County,  Pa.,  until  his 
removal  to  Harford  County,  Md.,  in  1S50,  at 
which  time  he  purchased  the  Henry  Wilson  place 
of  eighty  acres,  near  Darlington,  where  he  has 
since  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  with  most 
gratifying  results. 

In  1S46  Mr.  Hetrick  was  joined  in  wedlock 
with  Miss  Catherine  Wendt,  of  Pern*  County, 
Pa.,  a daughter  of  Major  Wendt,  who  belonged 
to  an  old  and  honored  family  of  the  Keystone 
State,  and  won  his  title  by  gallant  service  in  the 
War  of  1S12.  Five  children  graced  this  union, 
namely:  Clara  and  Jane,'  at  home;  Theodore  J., 
who  married  Mollie  V.  Walker,  and  resides  near 
Darlington;  Annie,  wife  of  Samuel  G.  Hopkins; 
and  Cassie,  wife  of  George  W.  Bailey.  While 
in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hetrick  held  membership 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  now  attends  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Darlington,  of 
which  his  son  Theodore  is  serving  as  steward. 
Our  subject  is  one  of  the  representative  and  prom- 
inent farmers  of  his  district,  and  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  county,  where 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  valuable  and  highly 
respected  citizens. 


<^HOMAS  A.  REES.  During  the  long 
[ C period  that  Mr.  Rees  has  made  his  home  in 
\~y  Cecil  County  he  has  not  only  accumulated 
a competency,  but  he  has  achieved  that  which  is 
more  important  and  valuable,  a position  among 
the  honorable,  capable  and  public-spirited  men  ot 
the  locality.  Farming  has  been  his  vocation  in 
life  and  in  it  he  has  been  very  successful.  Since 
the  spring  of  1864  he  has  made  his  home  upon  a 
farm  in  District  No.  2,  where  he  owns  a valuable 
and  well- improved  place,  containing  all  the  im- 
provements of  a model  estate.  During  his  long 
and  continuous  residence  here,  he  has  given  his 
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attention  to  the  raising  of  the  cereals  to  which 
the  soil  is  adapted,  and  has  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

As  far  back  aa  the  record  can  be  traced,  the 
Rees  family  resided  in  Delaware  and  assisted  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  that  state.  There 
our  subject  was  born  September  25,  1839,  and 
there,  too,  occurred  the  birth  of  both  his  parents, 
John  R.  and  Anna  li.  (Sevil)  Rees.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  three  children,  the  others  being  John 
R.,  deceased,  and  William.  Reared  upon  a farm 
and  early  initiated  into  the  details  of  planting, 
plowing  and  reaping,  he  gained  a thorough 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  upon  arriving  at 
manhood  chose  farm  work  for  his  life  occupation. 
In  the  meantime  he  fitted  himself  for  his  work 
by  acquiring  a practical  education,  and  attended 
school  at  New  London,  Pa.,  and  for  three  terms 
in  York,  Del.  In  1S64  he  came  to  Maryland, 
and  for  three  years  lived  alone  on  the  farm,  but  in 
1867  married  and  brought  his  wife  to  his  home. 
She  was  Georgia  A.  Griffin,  a native  of  Delaware, 
and  an  estimable  lady  of  energetic  disposition 
and  untiring  industry.  Two  children  were  born 
of  the  union,  but  Annie  E.  died  in  childhood, 
and  the  son,  Ralph  H.,  alone  survives.  He  was 
carefully  trained  by  his  parents  and  was  given 
excellent  educational  advantages  at  Dickinson 
College,  and  also  took  a business  course  in  Wil- 
mington Commercial  College.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  he  has  assisted  his  father  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  home  place,  his  activity  and 
energy  proving  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  work. 
In  1895  he  married  Lizzie  V.  Woolford,  a 
native  of  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  and  they  re- 
side on  the  farm  with  his  parents. 

Believing  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rees  are  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  endeavor,  in  their  daily 
lives,  to  exemplify  the  truth  and  reality  of  their 
religious  convictions.  “To  do  unto  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by"  has  been  their  aim  at  all 
times,  and  as  a result  they  have  made  many 
friends  during  their  long  residence  here.  The 
poor  and  needy  never  appeal  to  them  in  vain  for 
help  and  no  hand  stretched  out  to  them  for  aid  is 


turned  empty  away.  Their  ample  means  enable 
them  to  give  generously  to  worthy  enterprises  and 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  with  which  thev 
are  connected,  and  they  have  never  refused  to 
assist,  by  their  time,  money  and  influence,  chari- 
table projects  and  benevolent  enterprises. 

c — „ . — 
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(Tames  s.  whitaker,  m.  d.  in  com- 

i parison  of  the  relative  value  to  mankind  of 
0 the  various  professions  and  pursuits,  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  none  is  so  important  as 
the  medical  profession.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  human  destiny  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician.  An  able  and  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  this  calling  is  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  has 
for  several  years  successfully  engaged  in  practice 
at  Cherry  Hill,  Md. 

The  birth  of  the  doctor  occurred  February  27, 
1S4S,  in  Center  County,  Pa.,  but  since  1851  he 
has  made  his  home  in  Cecil  County,  Md. , passing 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  village 
of  North  East.  The  common  schools  afforded 
him  his  early  educational  privileges,  but  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Maryland,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
for  three  years.  For  the  following  two  years  he 
clerked  in  a drug  store  in  North  East,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  for  seven  jears. 
Entering  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, Ta. , he  graduated  from  that  noted  institu- 
tion with  the  class  of  1879,  and  the  following  year 
located  at  Fair  Haven,  Md. /where  he  engaged 
in  practice  until  coming  to  Cherry  Hill,  in  18S9. 
In  connection  with  general  practice  he  also  con- 
ducts a drug  store,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  skillful  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Cecil 
Count)’. 

In  1885  Dr.  Whitaker  led  to  the  marriage  altar 
Miss  Clara  Engall,  and  they  now  have  five 
children,  namely : Maggie,  Hattie,  Emily,  Maria 
and  Hilda.  Being  an  ardent  Democrat  in  politics, 
the  doctor  has  three  times  been  appointed  post- 
master of  Cherry  Hill,  the  duties  of  which  office 
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he  discharged  in  a .most  acceptable  manner,  and 
he  has  also  served  as  physician  of  the  county 
almshouse  for  two  years.  He  holds  membership 
in  a number  of  important  medical  societies  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Order  of  American  Mechanics. 
As  a citizen  as  well  as  a physician,  he  stands 
high  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and  has 
a host  of  warm  personal  friends. 


_ _ S <. 
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ROSS  REYNOLDS  SMITH.  A long  res- 
idence in  a community  gives  an  individual  a 
standing  which  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
acquired,  especially  if  he  has  made  for  himself  a 
good  record  as  a citizen  and  a business  man. 
“The  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,”  but  the 
man  who  through  a long  term  of  years  has  shown 
the  possession  of  energy  and  honesty  and  has 
labored  continuously  among  the  same  associa- 
tions gains  a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  others 
and  almost  invariably  attains  financial  success. 
While  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a native  of  Cecil  County, 
he  has  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  life  here, 
and  is  favorably  known  to  the  people.  The  fact 
that  he  is  uniformly  well  spoken  of  is  sufficient 
indication  of  his  true  character.  A stranger 
upon  meeting  him  recognizes  him  at  once  as  a 
man  of  intelligence,  one  possessing  the  com- 
panionable disposition  that  is  a free  passport  to 
the  regard  of  others. 

Now  a farmer  in  District  No.  9,  Cecil  County, 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Kittanning,  Armstrong 
County,  Pa.,  in  1850.  The  family  of  which  he 
is  a member  has  always  been  noted  for  patriotic 
spirit.  His  grandfather,  Gen.  Samuel  A.  Smith, 
was  a captain  in  the  Revolution  and  a general  in 
the  War  of  1812,  enlisting  in  the  latter  war  when 
he  was  old  in  years,  but  with  an  enthusiastic 
valor  that  had  characterized  him  in  the  conflict 
thirty-five  years  before.  His  son,  George  W., 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1S12,  after 
which  he  carried  on  an  extensive  legal  practice  in 
Kittanning,  Pa.  He  was  well  posted  regarding 


politics  and  was  a pronounced  Republican.  He 
married  Isabel  Reynolds,  daughter  of  David 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kittanning, 
They  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living: 
Mary,  wife  of  Matthias  Hurst;  Ann  W.;  David  R., 
of  Cecil  County;  Virginia,  who  married  R.  H. 
Cameron,  of  Baltimore;  Ross  R.  and  Panama  W. 
The  father  died  in  Cecil  County  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Brought  to  Cecil  County  in  1855,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  West  Nottingham, 
after  which  he  was  employed  as  clerk  for  a firm 
in  Oxford  for  two  years.  In  1SS2  he  bought  the 
farm  which  he  has  since  cultivated  and  on  which 
he  has  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  The  place  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  and  im- 
proved with  good  buildings.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  believing  the  principles  of  this  party 
best  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation. 
He  has  had  no  political  aspirations,  and  aside 
from  serving  as  judge  of  election  of  this  district 
has  occupied  no  public  office.  He  is  a member 
of  Zion  Presbyterian  Church  and  in  fraternal  re- 
lations he  is  identified  with  the  Cecil  Grange.  In 
18S2  he  married  Anna  Whitaker,  of  Cecil 
County,  and  they  have  an  only  son,  P.  Jenks 
Smith,  now  a student  in  school.  Mr.  Smith  is 
now  (1897)  a candidate  for  the  assembly  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 


(TOHNSPRIGG  POOLE,  M.  D.,  who  practices 
! medicine  and  surgery  at  Dublin,  District 
(2/  No.  5,  Harford  County,  was  born  in  1862,  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md,  of  which  his 
father,  Dr.  Thomas  Poole,  and  grandfather,  John 
Poole,  were  also  natives.  The  family,  which  is 
of  English  extraction,  was  established  here  as 
early  as  1637, • and  has  since  been  actively  and 
prominently  identified  with  the  growth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Dr.  Thomas  Poole  spent 
his  entire  life  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  and  after 
completing  his  medical  studies  in  the  Maryland 
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University  at  Baltimore,  successfully  engaged  in 
general  practice  there,  his  office  being  in  Pooles- 
ville.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Eveline  Hyde,  of  the  same  county,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  but  John 
Sprigg,  of  this  review,  and  two  sisters,  residing 
in  Poolesville,  are  the  only  ones  now  living.  The 
father's  death  occurred  in  1870,  when  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year. 

Dr.  Poole,  whose  name  introduces  this  sketch, 
also  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  class  of  1887.  Coming  to 
Harford  County  the  following  year,  he  located  in 
Dublin,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  The 
doctor  was  married  in  1891  to  Miss  Georgia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Silas  Scarboro,  and  to  them  have 
been  born  two  children,  Mary  and  Thomas. 
Both  the  doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


ON.  MURRAY  VANDIVER.  Before  re- 
viewing the  life  of  a successful  man  it  is 
always  well  to  consider  briefly  his  parentage 
and  ancestry,  in  order  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  principles  that  have  guided  his  actions 
and  the  personal  characteristics  that  have  made 
him  a power  among  his  fellow-men.  As  indicated 
by  the  name,  the  Vandiver  family  originated  in 
Holland.  However,  it  has  had  representatives  in 
this  country  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
its  members  have  always  been  men  and  women 
of  upright  characters,  unwavering  integrity  and 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  At  different  times 
the  name  has  been  variously  spelled,  Van  der 
Weer,  Vanderweer,  Vanderveer,  Vandeveer, 
Vandever  and  Vandiver. 

The  family  was  founded  in  America  by  Jacob 
Van  der  Weer,  who  came  to  this  country  about 
1655,  and  in  that  year  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Ft.  Christiana  from  the  Swedes.  This  fort, 
which  was  built  by  the  Swedes  in  1638,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  Christiana  Creek,  near 
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The  Rocks,  in  Wilmington  Del.,  and  around  it 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  were  clustered. 
The  Dutch,  after  capturing  the  place,  changed  its 
name  to  Ft.  Altena,  and  the  little  town  laid  out 
west  of  the  fort  was  called  Christianham  (now 
Wilmington).  Jacob  Van  der  Weer  was  a ser- 
geant in  the  garrison  at  Ft.  Altena,  but  in  1660 
he  made  application  for  his  discharge,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  wished  to  leave  with  the  first 
vessel  after  the  river  was  open.  It  was  his  plan 
to  command  a ship  to  be  used  in  trading  along 
the  coast,  but  for  some  reason  his  plans  were 
changed,  and  he  remained  in  Delaware.  April  8, 
1661,  he  secured  a deed  for  a tract  of  land  in 
Christianham,  near  the  fort.  Three  years  later 
the  English  captured  the  fort,  which  they  allowed 
to  fall  in  ruins,  and  the  town  was  abandoned. 
March  24,  166S,  he  received  a patent  and  settled 
on  a tract  of  land  north  of  the  Brandywine, 
where  his  descendants  resided  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

At  Brandywine  Hundred,  opposite  the  old 
Dutch  fort,  was  a piece  of  land  called  Cooper's 
Island,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  occu- 
pied by  two  Dutch  coopers.  March  2,  16S2, 
Jacob  Van  der  Weer  obtained  a warrant  for  this 
land,  which  comprised  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  acres,  and  the  island  was  afterward  known 
as  Van  der  Weer’s  Island.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  neck  of  land  where  the  railroad  bridge 
now  crosses,  and  the  early  records  show  that  the 
family  residence  was  situated  near  Brandywine 
Creek.  By  order  of  court,  May  13,1675,  a ferry 
was  established  at  this  place,  and  this  was  in 
charge  of  Jacob  Van  der  Weer  and  his  descend- 
ants until  a bridge  was  built  near  the  present 
Eleventh  Street  bridge  in  Wilmington.  In  1764 
the  state  legislature  authorized  the  building  of  a 
bridge  higher  up  the  Brandywine,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Market  Street  bridge,  and  when  this 
was  completed  the  old  bridge  was  ordered  de- 
stroyed, but  it  continued  to  b?  used  until  1767. 

When  William  Penn  assumed  the  government 
of  the  country  in  October,  16S2,  he  immediately 
inaugurated  proceedings  looking  toward  the 
transfer  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  into  English 
citizenship.  A court  was  held  at  Newcastle  Feb- 
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ruary.2i,  22,  16S3,  at  which  Penn  presented  a 
form  of  naturalization;  and  upon  its  adoption, 
among  those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
Jacob  Van  der  Veer  (whose  name  was  there 
spelled  Yandever).  May  1 S , 1664,  he  was  given 
a warrant  for  another  tract  of  land,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  previous  purchases,  was  re-sur- 
veyed in  April,'i688,  and  found  to  contain  five 
hundred  and  thirty-two  acres.  It  included  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Brandywine,  and  elevations 
known  as  Timber  Island  and  Thatcher's  Hook. 
For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  prop- 
erty was  in  the  possession  of  this  family,  but  it 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  many  owners. 

Within  the  limited  space  at  our  command  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
members  of  the  family;  suffice  in  to  say  that 
many  of  them  attained  prominence  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  and  exerted  a powerful  influence 
ill  the  promotion  of  progressive  measures.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  Peter  Vandiver 
was  elected  to  the  Delaware  legislature,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed,  while  acting  as  legis- 
lator, he  gave  his  support  to  the  government  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  war  against  England. 
Among  the  family  characteristics  may  be  men- 
tioned industry,  energy  and  a progressive  spirit. 
Some  of  the  members  were  agriculturists,  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  propagation  of  fruit 
trees,  and  the  Vandervere  apple  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  best  that  is  grown  in  the  Middle 
States. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Hon.  Robert  R. 
Vandiver,  was  born  July  22,  1805,  at  the  old  Del- 
aware homestead,  whence  he  removed  to  Harford 
County  and  became  engaged  as  a contractor. 
He  built  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
Easton,  Talbot  County,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  outlet  lock  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Tidewater  Canal  at  Eapidum, 
Harford  County.  He  superintended  the  dig- 
ging of  the  cut  through  which  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  & Baltimore  Railway 
Company  ran  their  cars  to  be  transferred 
over  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Havre  de 
Grace  to  Perryville  on  their  large  steamer. 
A decided  Democrat  and  a leader  in  politi- 


cal affairs,  in  186S  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
delegates,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service  in 
the  interests  of  the  people.  He  possessed  an 
energetic  nature  and  strong  will,  in  disposition 
was  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  to  the  circle  of  his 
intimate  friends  he  displayed  social  qualities  of  a 
rare  ordei;.  In  business  he  was  very  successful, 
and  his  contracts  were  always  carried  out  in  spirit 
as  well  as  letter.  Comprehensive  reading  gave 
him  accurate  information  upon  all  subjects.  He 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-one  and  passed  away 
in  1SS5. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Mary  Russell, 
who  was  born  in  1810,  and  died  in  January,  18S6, 
aged  seventy-six.  She  was  of  English  descent 
and  a daughter  of  Thomas  Russell,  who  took 
part  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  wife  was  a member 
of  the  Murray  family,  which  was  among  the  first 
English  settlers  of  Cecil  County.  Mrs.  Vandiver 
was  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
George  T. , who  was  a soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  was  a prisoner  of  war  at  Point  Lookout  in 
1864,  but  was  afterwards  exchanged;  he  died  a 
few  years  later.  Another  son,  Robert  R.,  Jr., 
was  an  attorney  in  Cecil  and  Harford  Counties, 
and  died  in  December,  1SS4.  The  others  were 
Jacob,  Martha,  Alice  and  Ellen. 

Born  September  14,  1S45,  Murray  Vandiver 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  academy 
at  Havre  de  Grace  and  in  Eastman’s  Business. 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  December,  1864.  With  a predilection  for  the 
mercantile  business,  he  decided  to  embark  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  this  he  did  at  Havre  de 
Grace  in  1S65.  Some  years  were  spent  in  that 
occupation,  but  in  1S7S  he  joined  his  father  in 
the  business  of  shipping  brick  moulding  sand 
to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  the 
two  continuing  together  until  the  death  of  the 
father  in  1SS5.  The  son  then  continued  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  until  1890. 

Any  sketch  of  Mr.  Vandiver  would  be  incom- 
plete were  there  no  mention  made  of  his  public 
life,  for  that  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  his  history.  He  was  but  a young 
man  when  he  entered  politics  as  a champion  of 
Democratic  principles,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
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lie  has  been  known  as  a firm  advocate  of  Jeffer- 
sonian doctrines.  Honoring  the  party,  he  was 
in  turn  honored  by  it.  The  first  position  of  promi- 
nence to  which  he  was  called  was  that  of  mem- 
bership upon  the  Harford  County  Democratic 
executive  committee  in  1S73.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  delegates,  where  he 
was  a member  of  various  important  committees, 
discharging  ever)'  duty  with  such  ability  and 
faithfulness  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  assembly 
of  1S77.  During  his  terms  in  the  house  he  in- 
troduced a number  of  measures  of  benefit  to  his 
constituents,  among  them  a bill  incorporating 
Havre  de  Grace  as  a city,  which  became  a law, 
greatly  to  the  subsequent  benefit  of  this  place. 
He  also  secured  an  appropriation  from  the  state 
to  erect  hay  and  cattle  scales  here,  and  authority 
to  permit  the  commissioners  of  Harford  County 
to  fund  the  school  debt  of  the  county.  During 
the  session  he  was  frequently  chosen  temporary 
speaker  and  made  an  honorable  record  as  presid- 
ing officer.  In  1SS0  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
house  of  delegates,  where,  as  before,  he  often 
served  as  temporary'  speaker  and  on  important 
committees,  besides  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  claims.  His  party  chose  him  again  as 
their  nominee  in  1881.,  but  disruptions  and  divis- 
ions caused  his  defeat,  together  with  that  of 
Hon.  Herman  Stump,  Democratic  candidate  from 
Harford  County  for  the  state  senate. 

Realizing  that  his  services  were  too  valuable  to 
be  dispensed  with,  the  Democratic  party  afterward 
brought  Mr.  Vandiver  into  frequent  prominence. 
In  1885  his  fellow-citizens,  on  that  ticket,  chose 
him  to  serve  as  mayor  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  re-elected.  During 
his  administrations  many  reforms  were  instituted 
and  improvements  were  introduced,  including  a 
new  sewerage  system  and  the  pavement  of  the 
streets.  The  qualities  that  had  made  him  suc- 
cessful in  other  positions  brought  him  the  com- 
mendation of  all  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
mayor,  and  he  retired  from  office  with  an  en- 
viable record.  In  1891  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and  unanimously  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house,  where  his  service  was  as  able  as  be- 
fore. From  1887  to  1892,  he  was  secretary  and 
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treasurer  of  the  Democratic  state  executive  com- 
mittee, and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic state  central  committee.  A high  and 
merited  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him  under  the 
second  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland,  in 
June,  1S93,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  Maryland,  his  district  includ- 
ing not  only  this  state,  but  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  counties  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton,  Ya.  He  took  the  oath  of  office 
July  1,  1S93,  and  has  since  discharged  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  the  position  with  the  diligence 
and  fidelity  that  have  marked  his  every  act,  busi- 
ness or  official.  In  1S92  he  was  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  voted  for  A.  P.  Gorman 
for  president.  Four  years  later  he  was  dclegate- 
at-large  to  the  Chicago  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Bryan. 

At  Philadelphia,  June  23,  1886,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Vandiver  and  Miss  Annie  Clay- 
ton, who  was  born  in  Tamaqua,  Pa.  Two 
children  comprise  their  family,  Robert  M.  and 
Dorothy.  Mrs.  Vandiver  is  a daughter  of  Henrv 
Clayton,  a civil  engineer  and  lessee  and  operator 
of  the  Little  Schuylkill  (now  the  Philadelphia 
& Reading)  Railroad,  but  who  died  at  thirty- 
two  years.  Fraternally  Mr.  Vandiver  is  a mem- 
ber of  Susquehanna  Lodge  No.  130,  A.  F.& A.  M. 
In  addition  to  other  interests  he  is  a director  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Havre  de  Grace,  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  director 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Commonwealth 
Savings  Bank  and  the  American  Banking  & 
Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  a director  in  the 
Plarford  Agricultural  Society  for  six  years, 
director  in  the  Havre  de  Grace  Improvement 
Company  and  Havre  de  Grace  Water  Company, 
trustee  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
colonel  on  Gov.  Robert  McLane’s  staff,  and 
custodian  of  the  United  States  post-office  and 
court  house  buildings  in  Baltimore.  August  12, 
1897,  he  sent  his  resignation  as  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  to  President  McKinley,  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  state  central 
committee,  which  he  assumed  August  12,  1S97, 
and  called  the  committee  together  to  meet  at 
Carrollton  Hotel,  noon,  Wednesday,  August  iS, 
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1S97,  to  map  out  the  campaign  of  1897  for  the 
state  of  Maryland.  He  was  one  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  state  of  Maryland  for  the  cen- 
tennial of  1S76,  also  one  of  the  World’s  Fair 
managers  of  the  state  of  Maryland  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  1S93. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  Vandiver  lias  been  of 
such  a character  as  to  place  him  among  the  emi- 
nent men  of  Maryland.  While  acting  as  legis- 
lator, his  acts  were  marked  by  prudence  and 
economy,  as  well  as  energy  and  a progressive 
spirit,  and  a due  regard  for  the  will  of  his  con- 
stituents. As  mayor  of  Havre  de  Grace  he  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  local  plans  for  improve- 
ment. As  collector  of  internal  revenue  he  was 
reliable  and  efficient,  true  to  the  administration 
he  represented.  In  all  offices  of  public  trust  he 
has  been  characterized  by'  energy’,  integrity’, 
business-like  methods,  and  judicious  actions,  and 
the  sequel  of  his  success  shows  how,  with  these 
qualities,  it  is  possible. for  a young  man  to  attain 
a position  of  prominence  and  influence  in  this 
free  land  of  ours. 


MARSHALL  HAINES,  who  is  an  attor- 
ney-at-law, ofElkton,  was  born  near  Rising 
Sun,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  December  10,  1846. 
His  father,  Eli  Haines,  who  was  born  in  the 
same  neighborhood  in  18 11,  was  one  of  the  first 
manufacturers  of  stone  and  earthenware  in  the 
country’,  and  owned  a pottery  located  a mile  east 
of  the  village  of  Rising  Sun.  He  did  an  exten- 
sive business  in  that  line,  his  ware  being  sold  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1855,  was  the  owner  of  a pottery  at 
North  East,  Cecil  County.  For  the  management 
of  large  business  interests  he  was  admirably 
fitted,  both  by  nature  and  training.  He  cared 
little  for  political  matters  and  held  no  public  office 
except  that  of  county  commissioner.  He  had  a 
brother,  Samuel,  who  was  a farmer  and  served 
both  as  county  and  school  commissioner. 


Eli  Haines,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  a native  of  Cecil  County  and  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  he  was  a man  of  ability, 
and  had  he  lived  to  middle  life  or  old  age  would 
doubtless  have  become  prominent,  but  he  died 
when  young.  His  father,  Job  Haines,  was  an 
influential  resident  of  this  locality  both  before 
and  after  the  Revolution  and  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  prominent  men  of  his  day.  In  1781,  at 
his  home  near  Rising  Sun  (the  property  now 
owned  by  Edwin  M.  Hunt),  he  entertained  the 
illustrious  Lafayette,  who  was  one  of  his  warm 
friends.  He  was  a member  of  the  Maryland 
legislature  at  the  time  of  General  Washington’s 
death,  and  as  a representative  of  the  state  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  that  eminent  man. 

The  Haines  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Cecil  County,  its  residence  here  dating  back 
many  years.  In  1682,  while  Richard  and  Mar- 
garet Haines  were  en  route  from  Northampton 
County,  England,  to  America  on  the  ship 
“Amity,”  their  son,  Joseph,  was  born.  Shortly 
afterward,  and  before  the  ship  east  anchor  in  this 
country,  Richard  died.  The  widowed  mother 
settled  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  where  Joseph 
grew  to  manhood.  In  1714  he  removed  from 
there  to  the  western  part  of  Nottingham  Town- 
ship, Cecil  County,  which,  however,  at  that  time 
was  within  the  bounds  of  Chester  County,  Pa. 
He  soon  became  prominent  and  was  called  to  fill 
public  positions,  among  others  serving  as  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Chester  County,  His  oldest 
brother  had  preceded  the  family  to  America  about 
1679  and  obtained  for  his  father  a grant  of  land 
in  West  Jersey;  or  it  is  possible  that  the  father 
himself  had  been  in  America,  and,  securing  posses- 
sion of  large  tracts  of  land,  returned  to  his  native 
country  and  then  sent  his  eldest  son,  John,  to 
America  to  look  after  the  property  until  he  him- 
self could  arrange  to  bring  his  family  over.  The 
papers  for  this  original  grant  of  land  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family.  Joseph  Haines  had 
a large  family,  Job  being  his  sixth  child,  and  Job' 
had  nineteen  children,  of  whom  Eli,  our  subject’s 
grandfather,  was  the  sixth,  and  the  latter  in  turn 
had  six  children,  of  whom  Eli,  Jr.,  was  the 
youngest. 
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The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Hannah  Marshall  and  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  near  Brandywine.  Her 
father.  Humphrey  Marshall,  was  a native  oi 
Chester  County  and  a member  of  one  of  its  oldest 
families.  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  lived  up  to  the  loft}'  teachings  up- 
held by  that  organization.  L.  Marshall  Haines 
was  one  of  seven  children,  of  whom  only  three  at- 
tained years  of  maturity.  Rachel  A.  married 
Isaiah  Buddy,  of- Philadelphia,  where  she  died. 
Samuel  E.  is  a dentist  in  Philadelphia.  When 
he  was  but  a child  our  subject  was  left  an  orphan 
and  was  taken  into  the  home  of  an  uncle,  Absa- 
lom Roman,  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Roman,  but 
after  three  years  he  went  to  live  with  another 
uncle,  Samuel  Haines,  near  Rising  Sun.  His 
primary  education  was  obtained  in  the  district 
schools  near  Rising  Sun,  after  which  he  entered 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  near 
Lancaster.  During  his  course  of  stud}-  there,  in 
1864,  while  still  in  his  teens,  he  entered  the 
Union  army,  enlisting  in  Company  C,  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  Calvary,  and  joining  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in 
Virginia  until  August,  1S65,  when,  peace  having 
been  declared,  he  was  mustered  out  and  returned 
to  the  normal  school. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Haines  taught  school  for 
a time,  but  in  1S6S  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  had  resolved  to  make  his 
life  work.  His  readings  were  carried  on  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  William  J.  Jones,  of 
Elkton,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 
1870.  January  r,  1872,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  his  former  preceptor  and  this  continued  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Jones  in  1894,  when  Mr.  Haines 
succeeded  to  the  lucrative  practice  of  the  firm. 
He  has  twice  been  a candidate  for  state’s  attorney 
and  has  been  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  house  of  delegates  and  the  state 
senate,  but  the  Republicans  being  in  the  minority 
he  has  failed  of  election.  In  1893,  when  a candi- 
date for  the  state  senate,  he  came  within  twenty- 
six  votes  of  being  elected,  and  it  was  claimed  by 
some  that  he  had  fairly  won,  but  he  refused  to 
make  a contest  for  the  seat.  In  July,  JS97,  he  was 


nominated  as  candidate  for  circuit  judge,  to  be 
chosen  in  the  following  fall,  and  should  he  be 
elected  he  would  undoubtedly  render  as  able 
service  on  the  bench  as  he  has  at  the  bar.  In 
addition  to  his  lucrative  law  practice  he  has  vari- 
ous other  interests.  He  is  a director  in  the 
Mutual  Building  & Loan  Association  and  in  the 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Cecil  County. 
Well  known  in  Grand  Army  circles,  lie  is  past 
commander  of  the  Elkton  Post,  and  is  also  past 
master  of  the  Masonic  lodge  of  Elkton. 
While  he  has  a birthright  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  faith  as  closely 
as  did  his  ancestors. 

In  1873  Mr.  Haines  married  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
of  Chester  County,  Pa.  They  have  two  sons: 
Frederick  Taylor  Haines,  a graduate  of  Lehigh 
University  as  a civil  engineer  and  now  a law 
student  in  his  father’s  office;  and  Warren  Jackson 
Haines,  a graduate  of  Princeton,  and  now  with 
his  uncle,  J.  T.  Jackson,  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Haines  has  attained 
illustrates  the  reward  of  merit.  He  has  worked 
long  and  arduously  to  gain  the  position  to  which 
his  talents  entitle  him  and  in  which  he  can  exert 
a larger  influence  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
genius  like  the  genius  of  hard  work,  and  that  no 
success  is  as  lasting  as  that  obtained  through 
laborious  efforts  through  the  years  of  one’s  prime. 


ILLIAM  BENJAMIN  was  born  January 
12,  1826,  about  one  and  one-fourth  miles 
from  Bay  View,  upon  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides.  Here  his  entire  life  has  been  spent, 
and  amid  the  scenes  familiar  to  him  from  earliest 
childhood  he  is  passing  the  twilight  of  his  useful 
career.  A man  of  influence  in  the  community, 
he  is  highly  respected  and  is  regarded  as  a man 
of  sound  judgment  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  in 
matters  relating  to  the  management  of  his  farm. 
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From  Iiis  father  he  inherited  a portion  of  his 
present  possessions,  which  include  his  valuable 
homestead  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres.  The 
cultivation  of  this  place  he  superintends,  and  also 
directs  the  investment  of  his  capital,  thus  finding 
plenty  to  occupy  his  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Benjamin  represents  the  third  generation 
of  his  family  in  the  United  States.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  Benjamin,  was  the  son  of  a rich 
man  in  England,  but  through  a love  of  adventure 
or  restlessness  under  parental  authority  (the 
records  do  not  tell  us  tvhich)  he  ran  away  from 
home,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic,  settled  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  afterward  remained.  The  father 
of  our  subject,  George  Benjamin,  was  born  in 
Cecil  County  in  April,  1780,  and  in  early  life  was 
a farmer  near  Charlestown,  but  about  1S25  re- 
moved to  the  place  where  his  son  now  lives. 
Politically  he  was  a lifelong  Democrat,  and  for 
years  served  as  a magistrate,  but  was  not  a poli- 
tician in  the  ordinary  usage  of  that  word.  He 
held  membership  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  and  was  influential  in  the  congregation, 
as  among  his  neighbors  generally.  He  attained 
advanced  years,  dying  on  the  last  day  of  1864, 
when  eighty-four  years  of  age.  His  marriage, 
which  took  place  March  14,  1S05,  united  him  with 
Sarah  Taylor,  member  of  an  old  family  of  this 
locality.  Their  family  consisted  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, of  whem  the  following  are  living:  John,  of 
Annapolis;  Thomas,  who  lives  near  Bay  View; 
Eliza  Jane,  wife  of  Washington  Alexander,  of 
Havre  de  Grace;  Albert,  of  Baltimore;  and  Will- 
iam, of  this  sketch. 

In  boyhood  the  subject  of  this  article  alternated 
attendance  at  the  district  schools  during  winter 
with  work  on  the  home  farm  in  the  summer.  At 
first  he  worked  for  his  father,  but  afterwards 
became  the  owner  of  the  home  farm,  where  he 
has  since  engaged  in  raising  the  various  cereals 
to  which  the  soil  is  adapted.  In  political  affilia- 
tions a Democrat,  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  assessor  in  1897  upon  that  ticket,  and  has  held 
other  minor  offices,  the  duties  of  all  of  which  he 
has  discharged  with  credit  to  himself.  For  years 
he  was  a trustee  in  t lie  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  he  has  also  been  one  of  its  class 


leaders.  January  12,  1S47,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Sarah  J.  Mahoney,  of  District 
No.  5,  member  of  a family  that  has  resided  in 
Cecil  County  for  several  generations.  There 
were  born  to  the  union  ten  children,  and  of  these 
seven  are  living,  namely:  Lavinia  A.,  wife  of 
William  R.  Campbell,  of  Bay  View;  Henry  T., 
whose  home  is  in  Chester,  Pa.;  Deborah  M. , 
widow  of  William  B.  Tyson,  of  Trainor,  Pa.; 
William  W.,  a resident  of  Cecil  County,  living 
near  the  old  homestead;  Martha  E.,  wife  of  Will- 
iam F.  Thompson,  of  Chester,  Pa.;  Winfield 
Scott,  a farmer  living  in  District  No.  5;  and 
Jeremiah  John,  who  makes  his  home  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 


EORGE  O.  GAREY.  A successful  news- 
paper is  generally  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
its  value  to  a community  is  beyond  estimate. 
Prominent  among  the  papers  of  Cecil  County  is 
The  Star , published  by  Mr.  Garey  at  North  East. 
In  every  respect  it  is  a progressive  paper,  and 
exerts  a potent  influence  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  county.  Its 
zealous  advocacy  of  local  interests  has  made  it 
popular  with  the  citizens  of  North  East,  whose 
advancement  it  has  materially  aided.  Its  success 
is  due  to  the  energy  of  its  founder,  who  is  its 
present  editor  and  publisher,  and  who  is  fitted  to 
make  a success  of  the  venture,  both  by  natural 
inclinations  and  by  years  of  experience. 

The  Garey  family  is  well  known  in  Talbot 
County,  this  state.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Easton,  Talbot  County,  September 
8,  1855,  the  eldest  of  a family  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  seven  are  living,  namely:  George  O.;  Mil- 
ton,  who  is  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  Alfred  and  Frank,  merchants  of 
Easton;  Walter,  who  has  a bakery  in  Easton; 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Lambert  and  Miss  Carrie  Garey,  both 
of  that  place.  The  father,  George  W.  Garey, 
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was  born  in  Talbot  Count}-,  and  throughout  much 
of  his  life  carried  on  a boot  and  shoe  business. 
He  held  numerous  public  positions,  including 
that  of  assistant  postmaster  of  Easton  tor  four 
years,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  During  the  war 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  Easton  who  sup- 
ported the  Union  cause.  In  politics,  though  not 
specially  active,  he  advocated  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party  until  the  “reconstruction” 
period,  at  which  time  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a man  of  genial 
disposition,  modest  and  retiring,  and  his  amiable 
disposition  won  many  friends  for  him.  He  died 
in  Easton  in  1890. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Emmaline  Ben- 
jamin, a native  of  Cecil  County  and  a member  of 
one  of  its  old  families.  Her  father,  Isaac  Ben- 
jamin, ran  the  ferry  at  Perrvville  until  the  bridge 
was  completed,  and  afterward  he  had  a line  of 
stages  from  Perrvville  to  Easton,  still  later  con- 
ducting a hotel  in  Easton.  His  grandfather, 
Joseph  Benjamin,  came  to  this  country  from  Lon- 
don in  1766  and  settled  in  Virginia.  During  the 
Revolution  he  served  in  the  army  under  Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee.  On  the  close  of  the  conflict  he 
came  to  Cecil  County  and  took  up  large  tracts  of 
land,  much  of  which  still  remains  in  possession 
of  the  family.  When  a boy  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  attended  the  district  and  high  schools  of 
Easton,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
Western  Maryland  College  at  Westminster,  Car- 
roll  County,  in  which  he  was  a student  for  three 
years.  Prior  to  this  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Easton  Star,  and  on  leaving  college  he 
returned  to  that  place,  where  he  remained  a year 
or  more,  later  going  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade.  In  1882  he  came  to  North 
East  and  found  for  sale  the  plant  and  good-will  of 
the  North  East  Record , which  had  recently  failed. 
He  purchased  the  plant  and  began  to  issue  The 
Star.  For  some  years  he  continued,  meeting 
with  success  and  building  up  a large  circulation. 
He  had  long  cherished  a desire  to  gain  experience 
011  the  metropolitan  papers,  and  it  happened  that 
in  1891  he  had  an  opportunity  to  gratify  this 
ambition  and  at  the  same  time  to  sell  his  paper. 


Going  to  New  York,  he  accepted  a position  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Tribune , and  remained  there 
several  months.  However,  he  soon  found  life 
was  not  so.  pleasant  when  under  the  dictation  of 
others,  and  concluding  he  preferred  the  inde- 
pendent life  of  the  country  editor,  in  April,  1S92, 
he  purchased  his  old  paper,  which  he  has  since 
published. 

Politically  Mr.  Garey  is  an  independent  Demo- 
crat, and  is  well  informed  regarding  politics.  He 
has  never  held  office  nor  allowed  his  name  to  be 
used  as  a candidate.  A member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  its  representative  twice  to  the  grand 
lodge,  he  has  been  through  the  chairs  of  his 
lodge,  and  has  many  warm  friends  among  the 
members  of  the  order.  In  November,  1894,  he 
started  the  Maryland  Pythian , representative  of 
the  order  in  the  state,  and  backed  by  both  the 
grand  lodge  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  in  both 
of  which  states  it  has  met  a cordial  reception. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1S84  he  married  Addie  Alexander, 
of  Oxford,  Pa  , and  they  have  had  six  children, 
one  deceased. 


OSEPII  R.  ELY,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Dar- 
lington, Harford  County,  is  a descendant  of 
an  old  English  family  that  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1734.  The  first  who  settled  in  Mary- 
land was  his  grandfather,  Joseph,  a native  of 
Bucks  County,  but  through  much  of  his  life  a 
resident  of  Harford  County,  where  he  carried  on 
agricultural  pursuits.  Isaac  J.  Ely,  father  of  our 
subject,  learned  the  wheelwright’s  trade  in  youth, 
and  this  he  followed,  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  an  undertaker,  in  Darlington,  for  many 
years,  also  at  the  same  time  superintending  the 
cultivation  of  the  old  home  farm.  He  married 
Sarah  Rogers,  who  survived  him  thirty  years, 
dying  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His 
death  occurred  in  1849,  when  he  was  fifty-six. 
His  family  consisted  of  three  children:  Sarah, 
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Mrs.  S.-  T.  Prigg,  formerly  of  Darlington,  but 
now  deceased;  Joseph  R.,  of  this  sketch,  and 
Mary  R. , who  is  dead. 

After  attending  the  common  schools  and  Dar- 
lington Academy  for  some  years,  our  subject,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  began  to  assist  his  father  in 
the  stole,  continuing  to  make  his  home  in  his 
native  village  of  Darlington.  In  1S49,  when  his 
father  died,  he  was  a youth  of  seventeen  years. 
Notwithstanding  his  lack  of  experience,  he  carried 
on  the  business  successfully  for  four  years  after- 
ward, closing  it  out  in  1853.  P'or  ten  years  he 
held  a clerkship  in-  a general  store,  and  during  a 
portion  of  this  time,  from  1S52  to  i860,  he  held 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Darlington.  The  lime 
business  engaged  his  attention  for  five  years.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  register  of  wills  for  the 
county,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  for  six 
years.  Later  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  dep- 
uty clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for  Harford  County 
at  Bel  Air,  which  position  he  filled  efficiently  for 
eighteen  years,  winning  deserved  commendation 
for  the  accurate  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
every  duty.  Governor  Brown  appointed  him  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1S92;  in  1896  he  was  reap- 
pointed, holding  the  position  at  the  present  time. 
He  has  never  married;  however  his  home  is  not  a 
lonely  one,  for  he  has  residing  with  him  two  of  his 
sister’s  children,  Mary  R.  Whitelock  and  Robert 
E.  Prigg,  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Whiteford, 
is  also  a resident  of  Darlington. 
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3 AMES  N.  CAMERON  stands  well  in  the 
business  circles  of  North  East,  and  has  an 
excellent  financial  record,  his  present  position 
being  the  result  of  his  ability  and  sound  judg- 
ment. His  life  of  industry  and  usefulness,  and 
his  record  for  uprightness,  have  given  him  an  in- 
fluence in  the  community  which  all  might  well 
desire  to  share.  The  position  which  the  village 
of  North  East  holds  to-day  as  a business  center  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  such  men  as  he.  P'or  years 


he  was  connected  with  and  manager  of  the  Green 
Hill  P'ire  Brick  Company,  but  in  1890  secured 
the  incorporation  of  the  Wakefield  Fire  Brick 
Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  head, 
and  which  has  a large  business  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick  and  stove  linings. 

The  Cameron  family  was  founded  in  Cecil 
County  by  Robert  Cameron,  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  came  hither  from 
Scotland,  and  established  his  home  in  District 
No.  5.  Here  was  born  his  son,  Amor,  our  sub- 
ject’s father,  and  for  many  years  a large  and  influ- 
ential farmer.  In  early  life  he  advocated  Whig 
principles,  and  after  the  disintegration  of  that 
party  he  became  a Republican.  Like  many  of 
the  Scotch  people  he  inclined  to  the  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  married  limeline 
Brown,  daughter  of  Hugh  Brown,  who  came  to 
Cecil  County  from  Ireland  in  early  manhood. 
She  died  in  1850,  and  her  husband  in  T8S5.  of 
their  five  children  three  are  living,  namely:  Rob- 
ert, who  lives  near  the  old  homestead;  Tames  N., 
of  this  sketch  : and  Alice  M.,  Mrs.  Jacob  Minker, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  Those  deceased  are  Hugh  Pi. 
and  Margaret  Elizabeth. 

Within  one-half  mile  of  where  he.  now  lives 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  July  10,  1841. 
His  educational  privileges  were  limited  to  an  at- 
tendance, during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
neighboring  schools,  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  knowledge  he  now  possesses.  From  an 
early  age  he  has  been  interested  in  farming,  and, 
while  he  has  other  interests  now,  he  still  owns 
and  superintends  the  cultivation  of  twenty-three 
acres  of  the  old  homestead,  in  District  No.  5. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in 
the  Union  service,  and  in  August,  1S62,  his  name 
was  enrolled  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Eighth 
Maryland  Infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  honorably  discharged  as  a first  sergeant,  the 
date  of  his  discharge  being  May  28,  1S65.  Dur- 
ing his  active  service  he  participated  in  twenty 
engagements,  but  was  fortunate  in  escaping  in- 
jury, though  several  times  he  was  struck  by  spent 
balls.  When  the  war  was  ended  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Cecil  County.  In  1876  he  assisted 
in  incorporating  the  Green  Hill  Fire  Brick  Com- 
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pany,  of  which  he  was  manager  until  1S90,  and 
since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Wakefield  Fire  Brick  Company. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Cameron  has  been  a 
steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Pie 
is  now  master-at-arms  in  Fellowship  Lodge,  K.  P., 
and  captain  of  the  Uniform  Rank.  In  Wingate' 
Post  No.  9,  G.  A.  R.,  he  has  had  several  offices, 
including  that  of  past  commander.  In  1S67  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  H.  Baker, 
of  Elk  Neck,  and  member  of  an  old  family  to 
which  belonged  Captain  Baker,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  She  died  in  1S68,  leaving  a son,  William 
A.,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 
In  1870  Mr.  Cameron  married  Annie  L.  Craig, 
whose  father,  William  Craig,  is  represented  else- 
where in  this  volume.  Eight  children  were  born 
of  this  union,  four  of  whom  are  living,  namely: 
George  N.,  who  is  telegraph  operator  at  Havre 
de  Grace;  Abel  C.  and  Murray  1L,  who  are  con- 
nected with  their  father  in  the  fire  brick. business; 
and  Ruth  II.,  who  is  at  home. 


EV.  J,  ALPHONSE  FREDERICK.  Of  the 
various  professions  in  which  men  engage 
there  is  none  more  unselfish  in  its  aims  and 
more  important  in  its  results  than  that  of  the 
ministry,  nor  is  there  any  that  calls  for  higher 
powers,  for  greater  devotion  or  fora  deeper  con- 
secration of  purpose.  He  who  would  enter  upon 
the  calling  must  be  of  superior  intelligence,  broad 
knowledge  and  self-sacrificing  disposition.  It  is 
to  the  possession  of  these  qualities  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  owes  the  large  measure  of 
success  he  has  achieved  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  in  addition  he  has  many 
attractive  personal  qualities  that  bring  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  people  of  every  phase 
of  religious  belief. 

The  parisli  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  which  Father 
Frederick  is  rector,  was  originally  known  as 
St.  Joseph’s  Mission,  Deer  Creek.  It  is  older 
than  any  Catholic  parish  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 


for  it  dates  its  beginning  back  to  within  a century 
after  the  landing  of  the  Maryland  pilgrims  under 
Leonard  Calvert,  in  1634.  At  one  time  extending 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Baltimore  and 
beyond,  it  is  now  confined  to  far  narrower  limits, 
although  it  still  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  a 
hundred  square  miles  and  includes  Bel  Air,  the 
county  seat.  The  present  congregation  numbers 
more  than  seven  hundred  souls,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  those  resident  at  Bel  Air,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  such  as  follow  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture. 

Joseph  Alphonse  Aloisius  Frederick  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1,  1848,  and  is  the  third 
child  and  youngest  son  of  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren. His  father,  John  M.  Frederick,  bookseller, 
is  proprietor  of  a Catholic  book  concern,  which, 
with  a single  exception,  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
Baltimore  City.  The  mother,  now  deceased,  was 
Margaret  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  Georgius 
Hild,  burgomaster  of  Soden,  in  Germany.  Under 
the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  Baltimore, 
our  subject  received  his  primary  schooling. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father  sent  him  to 
St.  Charles  College  near  Eliicott  City,  Md.,  to 
take  a six  years’  course  in  the  classics.  There 
he  graduated,  in  June,  1870.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  entered  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  and,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
reception  of  orders,  he  applied  himself  for  four 
and  one-half  years  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
theology  and  kindred  branches.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1S73,  and  just  one  year  later, 
December  19,  1S74,  at  the  cathedral  in  Balti- 
more, he  was  raised  by  the  Most  Rev.  James 
Roosevelt  Bayley,  D.  D.,  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood.  Immediately  afterward  an  appoint- 
ment was  given  him  as  assistant  priest  to  the 
Rt.-Rev.  John  S.  Foley,  D.  D.,  then  pastor  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  Baltimore,  but  since  elevated 
to  the  Episcopal  see  of  Detroit,  Mich  . 

In  October,  1876,  Father  Frederick  was  pro- 
moted to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Deer  Creek,  Harford  County,  Md.  Having 
labored  strenuously  in  these  parts  for  more  than 
three  years,  he  was,  in  February  of  1880, 
assigned  a larger  and  more  important  field  in  an 
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appointment  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hagerstown, 
to  which  were  attached  the  missions  of  Williams- 
port, Boonsboro  and  South  Mountain,  and  later, 
when  he  had  received  an  assistant,  the  missions 
also  of  Moorsville  and  Clear  Springs.  On  account 
of  failing  health  he  petitioned  for  a return  to  his 
country  mission  at  St.  Mary’s,  Deer  Creek,  of 
which  he  again  took  charge  in  February,  1SS3. 
His  second  term  of  ministration  here  lasted  a 
little  over  six  years.  At  this  time  his  eminence, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  offered  him  a rectorship  in 
Baltimore  City,  which  kind  offer,  however,  he 
thought  best  to  decline,  as  considerations  of 
health  and  a passionate  fondness  for  the  country 
dissuaded  him  too  strongly. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  superiors, 
in  March,  1890,  Father  Frederick  accepted  an 
appointment  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  on 
the  Bel  Air  road  near  Baltimore  City.  To  this 
charge  he  attended  for  nearly  three  years,  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  both  in  English  and  in  Ger- 
man. He  resigned  in  September,  1892,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  higher  studies  at  the 
Catholic  University,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  After 
having  for  a short  time  supplied  the  place  of 
pastor  to  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Elkridge 
Landing,  Md. , he  was  honored  by  the  Cardinal, 
in  January,  1894,  with  an  appointment  to  his 
present  charge  of  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Hickory 
(Bynum  P.  O.),  Harford  County.  His  immediate 
predecessor  here  was  his  old  college  chum  and 
bosom  friend,  Rev.  Francis  M.  Fowler,  who  for 
sixteen  years  had,  against  many  odds,  labored 
faithfully  and  with  abundant  success  in  this  part 
of  the  Lord’s  vineyard. 

The  founding  of  Sunday-schools,  the  establish- 
ment of  circulating  libraries  and  the  unremitting 
care  of  the  spiritual  needs,  especially  of  the  young 
of  the  flock,  have  been  some  of  the  marked 
features  of  his  ministry  wherever  Father  Frederick 
has  labored.  He  has  also  taken  particular  pains 
to  improve  the  material  surroundings  of  the 
church,  and  for  this  purpose  he  makes  it  a prac- 
tice to  call  upon  the  members  to  lend  whatever 
manual  or  mechanical  help  they  are  able.  He 
holds  that  men  must  pay  or  toil  for  what  they 
are  to  prize.  If  a man's  religion  costs  him  no 


trouble  or  sacrifice,  it  lacks  something  vital  and 
essential.  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  a thing  is 
worth  to  you  the  bother  and  the  pay  expended 
upon  it.  It  must  be  dear  to  you  in  more  than 
one  sense  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  To  increase, 
if  possible,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  or,  at 
least,  to  guard  against  any  marked  decrease  in 
the  finances,  has  been  the  endeavor  of  Father 
Frederick  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  and  this 
not  for  any  selfish  end,  as  is  readily  understood; 
for  no  matter  how  large  may  be  the  income  of  a 
place,  the  amount  fixed  as  salary  by  diocesan 
statute,  and  which  is  the  same  for  all  churches  or 
missions,  can  alone  be  appropriated.  To  stimu 
late  by  example  the  generosity  of  his  parishioners, 
he  has  often  taxed  his  own  liberality  severely,  as 
grants,  donations  and  cancelling  of  dues,  etc., 
here  and  elsewhere,  amply  testify. 

In  stature  Father  Frederick  is  not  large,  but 
above  medium  height,  of  rather  slight  build. 
His  cast  of  countenance  inclines  rather  to  the 
serious,  with  lineaments  that  suggest  refinement 
of  thought  and  feeling,  earnestness,  benevolence, 
sincerity  and  appreciativeness.  I11  deportment 
and  dress  he  exhibits  the  priest  and  the  scholar. 
He  is  broad-minded  and  conciliatory  in  his  views, 
and  hence  enjoys  the  friendship  or  good-will  of 
many  who  differ  with  him  in  points  of  religion. 
Retiring  in  disposition,  he  visits  but  little  outside 
of  official  calls.  Most  of  his  time  is  devoted  to 
serious  study.  His  library  is  large  and  valuable, 
containing  more  than  fifteen  hundred  volumes 
that  have  been  selected  with  great  care.  His 
tastes  turn  strongly  toward  the  scientific,  and 
next  to  the  studies  peculiar  to  his  calling,  he 
delights  most  in  what  are  known  as  nature-studies. 
For  years  he  has  been  the  possessor  of  tele- 
scope and  microscope.  Concerning  the  flora 
and  avi-fauna  of  this  region  he  has  gained  con- 
siderable information,  and  he  also  interests  him- 
self in  the  study  of  entomology,  although  not  a 
collector  in  any  of  these  departments.  He 
possesses,  however,  a cabinet  of  Indian  relics 
with  some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  these  he  has  himself  gathered 
from  various  localities  in  many  a delightful  tramp 
and  hunt.  It  is  by  reason  of  such  tastes  and 
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habits  that  he  is  very  happy  and  contented  in  his 
country  parish,  with  no  desire  to  exchange  his 
rural  surroundings  for  the  excitement  of  city  life, 
even  though  accompanied  with  high  honors  and 
prominence  in  the  ministry. 

p ■<.  x r*1-3  — . 

ST.  IGNATIUS  CHURCH, 

HARFORD  COUNTY,  MD. 

The  writer  of  the  following  hasty  sketch  acknowledges 
his  great  indebtedness  to  the  labors  of  G.  \V.  Archer,  M. 
D. ; John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL-  I).;  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Treacy,  and 
others.  He  desires  also  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  time  allowed  him  forgathering  and  verifying  facts 
and  dates,  he  can  only  consider  his  work  in  many  respects 
incomplete  and  merely  tentative. 

The  privilege  of  reprinting  in  part  or  in  whole  is  re- 
served. 

pious  ancestors  of  the  devout  generation 
( C that  now  gathers  for  religious  service  in 
\2)  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  in 
colonial  times  worshipped  in  ruder  and  less  ap- 
propriate structures,  chiefly  on  the  uplands  of 
Deer  Creek.  Of  these  edifices  several  are  still  in 
a fair  state  of  preservation,  notably  the  old  Wheeler 
residence  near  Kalmia  P.  O.,  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Chapel  House  at  Priest's  Ford.  A tradition  of 
some  weight  informs  us,  that  prior  even  to  St. 
Joseph’s  there  was  a priest’s  house,  or  chapel, 
“on  the  north  side  of  Deer  Creek,  on  the  high 
hills  back  from  Nottingham  Forge,  which  stood 
about  a half-mile  above  the  mouth  of  Thomas’ 
Run.’  ’ 

Who  were  the  first  missionaries  to  labor  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  state  is  not  known  with  any 
certainty.  The  Recollects,  or  Franciscan  Fathers, 
came  to  Maryland  as  early  as  the  year  1673,  and 
are  believed  to  have  exercised  the  ministry  chiefly 
northward,  but  in  what  locality'  is  still  questioned. 
What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  with  the  colony  from  the  very'  beginning,  in 
the  year  1704,  established  themselves  near  Bohe- 
mia Manor  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  from  this  point  the  Fathers  attend- 
ed the  missions  in  the  region  of  Deer  Creek. 


The  first  priest  of  whom  we  have  certain  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  this  district  is  Rev. 
Benedict  (Benuet)  Neale,  who  was  a relative  of 
Archbishop  Neale,  and  like  him  a descendant  of 
Capt.  James  Neale,  a favorite  of  the  Crown  and 
Privy  Councellor  of  Maryland.  Father  Neale 
was  certainly  in  charge  of  St.  Joseph’s  Mission, 
Deer  Creek,  then  Baltimore  County,  in  the  year 
1747.  In  1750  he  purchased  land  near  a spot  still 
called  Priest's  Ford,  on  the  south  side  of  Deer 
Creek,  and  he,  possibly,  even  erected  a mill  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a living.  “At  this  time,*’ 
writes  Bishop  Carroll,  “Catholics  contributed 
nothing  to  the  support  of  religion  or  its  ministers; 
the  whole  charge  of  their  maintenance,  of  furnish- 
ing the  altars,  of  all  traveling  expenses,  fell  on  the 
priests  themselves,  and  no  compensation  was  ever 
offered  for  any  services  performed  by  them,  nor 
did  they  require  any  so  long  as  the  produce  of 
their  lands  was  sufficient  to  answer  their  demands. 
But  it  must  have  been  forseen  that  if  religion 
should  make  considerable  progress,  this  could  not 
always  he  the  case.” 

In  an  “Examination  of  Wm.  Johnson,”  in  the 
year  1756,  we  find  mention  made  of  “Priest 
Neale’s  Mass  House.’’  Both  Dr.  G.  W.  Archer 
and  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  are  of  opinion  that 
we  have  here  an  allusion  to  the  building  which  is 
still  standing,  and  is  now  the  property  of  George 
Archer,  architect,  of  Baltimore.  But  whether 
Father  Neale  erected  the  old  chapel  building  or 
simply  adapted  it  to  serve  its  religious  purpose  is 
now  beyond  telling.  What  is  known,  however, 
is  that  on  the  8th  of  October,  1764,  Thomas  Shea 
conveyed  to  Rev.  Benedict  Neale,  in  consideration 
of  “lodging,  board,  and  all  things  necessary  dur- 
ing his  life,’’  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land , 
“without  any  manner  of  exception,  only  that  one- 
half  of  an  acre  of ground,  where  the  burying  place 
now  is,  he  reserved,  which  the  said  Thomas  Shea 
reserves  for  a burying  place  for  himself  and 
family'.’’ 

In  respect  to  mass-houses  or  private  chapel- 
rooms  the  following  quotations  from  the  author  of 
the  “Catholic  Church  in  Colonial  Days”  will 
serve  as  an  elucidation.  “By  a law  passed  in 
1702,  which  received  the  royal  sanction,  the  Fug- 
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lisli  acts  of  toleration  were  extended  to  Protest- 
ant dissenters  in  Maryland,  who  were  permitted 
to  have  service  in  their  meeting-houses  when  reg- 
istered.” But  Catholics  fared  not  so  well.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hawks,  himself  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  notes  with  evident  disapproval  that 
“Maryland  presented  the  picture  of  a province 
founded  for  the  sake  of  religious  opinion  by  the 
toil  and  treasure  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  which,  of 
all  who  called  themselves  Christians,  none  save 
Roman  Catholics  were  denied  toleration.”  (“Con- 
tributions” II,  p.  117.) 

“An  exemption,  however,  granted  temporarily 
and  confirmed  perpetually  by  Queen  Anne’s  di- 
rection (1705),  allowed  the  office  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  be  performed  only  in  a private  family. 
Henceforward  to  the  end  of  British  rule  no  separ- 
ate Catholic  church  or  chapel  was  allowed.  The 
step  taken  by  the  early  missionaries  in  securing 
lauds  was  now  to  show  its  providential  character. 
The  houses  of  the  missionaries  were  adapted  or 
new  ones  erected  in  such  a form,  that  while  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  each  was  a dwelling  house, 
a large  room  within  was  a chapel  for  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  district.  The' house  of  some  Catholic 
planter  at  a convenient  distance  would,  by  the 
zeal  and  piety  of  the  owner,  have  under  the  gen- 
eral roof  a chapel- room,  where  his  family  and 
neighbors  could  gather  to  join”  in  the  solemn  rites 
of  the  church. 

Father  Neale  resided  at  Deer  Creek,  with  some 
probable  intervals  of  absence,  from  1747  to  about 
the  year  1770.  He  died  at  Newtown,  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Md.,  March  20,  1787,  aged  seventy-eight 
years.  The  next  resident  priest,  as  far  as  has 
been  ascertained,  was  Rev.  Ignatius  Matthews, 
who  came  apparently  about  1770,  and  stayed 
probably  until  the  year  1779.  Fora  time,  in  1774 
and  1775,  he  had  residing  with  him  Rev.  Bernard 
Diderick.  This  is  the  priest  who  is  first  men- 
tioned as  attending  Baltimore  and  Elkridge, 
landing,  namely,  from  1775  to  1784.  Rev. 
Charles  Sewall  had  charge  of  St.  Joseph’s  Mission 
probably  from  1779  to  1784,  in  which  latter  year 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  He  was 
related  to  Charles  Calvert,  third  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  married  a daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  Sewall. 


He  died  November  10,  1806.  Rev.  Sylvester 
Boarman  exercised  the  ministry  for  many  years 
in  Harford  County.  He  probably  succeeded 
Father  Sewall  in  1 7 S4 , and  stayed  certainly  as 
late  as  1 797. 

It  was  during  Father  Boarman’s  administration 
that  the  building  of  St.  Ignatius’  Church  near  the 
Hickory  was  probably  begun.  If  we  are  to  credit 
tradition  it  was  five  years  in  thecourse  of erection. 
In  the  year  1793  Col.  Ignatius  Wheeler  is  said  to 
have  contracted  with  “Jack  Reardon,  stone- 
mason” for  the  building  of  the  walls  at  his  ex- 
pense. It  is  also  claimed  that  Josiali  Wheeler,  in 
his  will  of  1791,  bequeathed  seventy-five  pounds, 
and  that  Benjamin  and  Thomas  Wheeler, 
brothers,  furnished  conjointly  a negro  slave  to 
wait  upon  the  builder.  No  doubt,  many  other 
members  of  the  parish  contributed  very  consider- 
ably toward  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  but 
neither  their  names  nor  their  contributions  have 
been  handed  down.  The  year  and  day  of  its  ded- 
ication, or  opening,  have  been  lost,  but  it  was 
most  probably  some  time  in  1797  or  1798.  It  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  St.  Ignatius  in 
honor  of  Col.  Ignatius  Wheeler’s  patron  saint. 
Father  Boarman  was  closely  related  to  the  Boar- 
mans  and  Wheelers  ofHarford  County.  He  died 
at  Newport,  Charles  County,  on  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 8 1 1 . 

The  foregoing  pastors  were  all  Jesuits,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  ofFr.  Diderick,  to  the  manor 
born  in  Maryland.  Henceforth  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  those  not  Jesuits. 

Rev.  Charles  Leauder  Lusson,  a Recollect,  or 
Franciscan  friar,  was  manager  of  the  Deer  Creek 
estate  for  about  two  years,  that  is,  between  1795 
and  1797.  Ele  was  under  the  directions  of  Father 
Boarman,  and  may  have  been  the  first  priest  to 
attend  the  new  St.  Ignatius.  Next  on  the  list 
appears  the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Mahoney, 
whom  Bishop  Carroll  transferred  later  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  was  probably  in  Harford  during  the 
years  1798  and  1799.  Rev.  W.  Pasquet  came 
probably^  before  1S00.  He  remained  until  1806, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Francis’,  Bohemia, 
in  Cecil  County,  Md.  Rev.  Joseph  Eden,  or 
more  fully,  Edenschiuck,  was  the  first  resident 
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priest  in  Alexandria,  Ya.  He  came  thence  to  the 
Deer  Creek  mission  in  the  year  1S06.  He  resided 
at  Priest’s  Ford,  where,  probably,  he  also  died 
December  22,  1S13.  His  remains  now  rest  under 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Ignatius',  but  they  may  have 
been  originally  interred  under  the  entrance  of  old 
St.  Joseph’s.  F01  eighteen  months  after  Father 
Eden’s  death  there  was  no  priest  residing  in  the 
mission,  and  the  Priest’s  Ford  property  was  mean- 
while sold;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  year  1S15 
the  Rev.  Roger  Smith  was  appointed,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  his  home  with  his  brother,  Samuel 
Smith,  then  living  one  mile  west  of  St.  Ignatius’, 
where  Janies  M.  Cain  now  resides.  The  stone 
rector}'  adjoining  St.  Ignatius’  was  not  built  till 
seven  years  later. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  Mrs. 
Angus  Greme’s  house  on  Tobacco  Run,  now  the 
residence  of  John  Kerr,  was  for  a time  a quasi- 
home for  the  clergy.  Like  another  Martha,  she 
received  the  Master  in  his  representatives.  Father 
Pasquet,  writing  to  Archbishop  Carroll  in  1814, 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  her  kindness  to 
Fathers  “Boarman,  Mahoney,  Eden  and  myself,” 
and  he  says  her  house  ‘‘lias  been  and  will  always 
be  the  priest’s  house.” 

Father  Roger  Smith  opened  a new  baptismal 
and  matrimonial  register  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1817,  which  contains  the  earliest  parish  records 
now  on  hand,  all  the  preceding  ones  having  dis- 
appeared. 

St.  Ignatius’  Church  was  incorporated  by  a 
special  act  of  legislature  in  1818.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1819.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names 
which  appear  on  the  earliest  records:  Capt.  Henry 
Macatee,  John  Kean,  Robert  Boarman,  Edw. 
F.  Bussey,  Clement  Green,  Augustus  I.  Greme, 
John  Butler,  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Brown,  Mat- 
thew Cain,  Bennet  Wheeler,  George  Rider, 
Stephen  I.  Raphel,  Benjamin  W.  Boarman,  Fran- 
cis Delmas,  James  Kean,  and  others. 

Father  Smith  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  in 
1820  and  became  a member  of  the  archbishop’s 
household.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
O’Brien,  who  in  the  year  1822  built  the  pastoral 
residence,  a modest  stone  structure  adjoining  the 


church.  Father  O’Brien’s  term  ended  in  April 
1832,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Rev.  Francis  T. 
Todrig.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Coskery  in  December,  1834.  Dr.  Cos- 
kery  was  afterwards  for  many  years  rector  of  the 
cathedral  in  Baltimore,  and  Vicar-General  of  the 
archdiocese.  He  severed  his  connection  with  St. 
Ignatius’  in  December,  1S39.  The  pastorate  of 
Rev.  James  Reid  extended  from  the  latter  date  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1S45. 

Following  closely  upon  Fr.  Reid  came 
Rev.  Thomas  O’Neil,  who  was  in  charge  till 
some  time  in  1851.  He  tore  away  in  1848  the 
semi-circular  sacristy  in  the  rear  of  the  church 
and  built  an  extension.  He  also  built  St.  Pat- 
rick’s, Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  Rev.  John  Joseph 
McNally  was  the  next  pastor.  His  ministry  be- 
gan toward  the  end  of  the  year  1851,  and  closed 
in  October,  1S54.  He  was  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  St.  Stephen’s  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Father  Jacob  A.  Walter  resided  at  St.  Ignatius’ 
from  October,  1S54,  to  July,  1S58,  when  he  con- 
cluded to  make  his  residence  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
Long  Green,  Baltimore  County,  after  having  built 
the  present  church  to  replace  the  old  chapel  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  his  time,  also 
(1855),  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Deer  Creek,  was 
erected  chiefly  through  the  exertion  of  the  Maca- 
tee family.  Father  Walter  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  which  he  built  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  he  that  assisted  the 
poor,  guiltless  Mrs.  Surratt  at  the  gallows.  In 
July,  1858,  Rev.  John  Gloyd  succeeded  Fr. 
Walter  at  St.  Ignatius’,  just  as  he  has  more  re- 
cently supplied  his  place  at  St.  Patrick’s,  Wash- 
ington. Rev.  James  McDevitt  took  charge 
of  St.  Ignatius’  in  July,  1S59;  he  was  transferred 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1S63,  and  had  for 
his  successor  Rev.  Henry  Hoffman,  who  served 
the  mission  till  the  beginning  of  1865.  Rev.  D. 
De  Wulf  was  at  the  Hickory  for  only  a few  weeks. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Patrick  Francis  O’Con- 
nor will  be  always  associated  with  St.  Ignatius’ 
Church.  Father  O’Connor  was  appointed  the 
26th  of  March,  1S65.  A man  of  wonderful  energy, 
he  set  to  work  at  once,  building  an  imposing 
belfry  to  the  church.  He  next  began  the  erection 
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of  the  fine  new  parsonage,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  a similar  one  at  St.  Mary’s,  Deer  Creek 
(Clermont  Mills).  He  also  built  St.  Francis’ 
Church,  Abingdon.  He  severed  his  connection 
with  St.  Ignatius'  October  19,  1S73,  and  retired  to 
Baltimore,  whence  he  was  some  time  after  trans- 
ferred to  Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  where,  worn  out 
with  good  works,  he  went  to  his  reward  in  the 
spring  of  1S94. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Gallen  attended  St.  Ignatius’ 
from  St.  Mary’s,  Deer  Creek,  after  the  departure 
of  leather  O'Connor  in  1S73;  later,  however,  in 
October,  1S76,  he  became  pastor,  which  position 
he  held  until  April,  1S7S.  On  the  21st  day  of  that 
same  month  and  year  Rev.  Francis  M.  Fowler 
relieved  Fr.  Gallen  of  his  charge.  Of  all  the 
pastors  in  charge  of  this  mission,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Rev.  Benedict  Neale,  P'ather 
Fowler  held  the  responsible  office  longest. 
Through  his  efforts  much  good  was  accomplished 
and  a new  spirit  infused  into  the  flock.  He  made 
several  additions  to  the  church,  notably  the  com- 
modius  and  well-furnished  sacristy.  He  enlarged 
the  dimensions  of  the  choir,  purchased  a superb 
organ  and  procured  the  services  of  Prof.  John 
Mahoney.  He  resigned  his  office  in  favor  of  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Alphonse  Frederick  took 
up  the  work  of  his  predecessor  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1894. 

The  plot  on  which  St.  Ignatius’  was  erected 
contained  originally  not  more  than  three  acres  of 
land.  Whether  it  was  donated  or  purchased  is 
now  uncertain.  To  this  plot  were  added,  by  pur- 
chase, in  1852,  about  two  more  acres;  in  1873, 
partly  by  purchase,  five,  additional  acres;  and 
finally,  by  gift  from  the  pastor,  in  1895,  an  ad- 
joining lot  with  ice-pond  and  embracing  about 
one  and  a-quarter  of  an  acre. 

In  the  cemetery,  the  hallowed  God’s  acre,  but 
for  too  many  years  much  neglected,  lie  the  re- 
mains of  whole  generations  of  the  faithful  await- 
ing the  call  of  the  final  trump.  Some  of  the 
bodies  were  removed  from  former  resting  places 
and  interred  here  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 
A few  graves  are  hid  from  view  by  later  additions 
to  the  church  edifice.,  and  among  these  are  the 
tombs  of  Col.  Ignatius  Wheeler  and  his  wife,  nee, 


Henrietta  Maria  Neale,  and  of  some  of  their  chil- 
dren. Stately  shaft  and  lowly  head-stone  record 
for  our  remembrance  and  emulation  such  old, 
cherished  names  as  Wheeler,  Macatee,  Boarmau, 
Brown,  Greme,  Delmas,  Quinlan,  Scott,  Kean, 
Lochary,  Cain,  Ady,  Richardson,  Rider,  and  a 
host  of  others  not  less  honorable.  May  their  rest 
be  peaceful  in  the  Lord,  and  may  their  awakening 
be  glorious. 

■ g ■ 
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% D.  CARTER,  deceased.  It  is  an  important 
j public  duty  to  honor  and  perpetuate,  as  far  as 
X,  is  possible -the  memory  of  an  eminent  citizen, 
one  who,  by  his  blameless  and  honorable  life 
and  distinguished  career,  reflected  credit  not  onlv 
on  his  city  and  state,  but  also  upon  the  whole 
country.  Through  such  memorials  as  this  at 
hand  the  individual  and  the  character  of  his  ser- 
vices are  kept  in  remembrance,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  those  services  acknowledged.  His  exam- 
ple, in  whatever  field  his  work  may  have  been 
done,  thus  speaks  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  who 
come  after  him,  and  though  dead  he  still  speaks. 
Long  after  all  recollection  of  his  personality  shall 
have  faded  from  the  minds  of  men,  the  less  per- 
ishable record  may  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and 
commend  his  example  for  imitation. 

Mr.  Carter  was  born  March  15,  1S26,  in  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  Cecil  County,  where  his  entire  life  was 
passed.  Upon  that  farm,  his  father,  Robert  Car- 
ter, had  located  at  a very  early  day,  being  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Cecil  County,  where  he  erected  the 
Cecil  Paper  Mills,  which  he  owned  and  operated 
for  many  years.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
union  being  with  Lydia  Lewis,  and  for  his  second 
wife  he  chose  Mary  Reynolds. 

Upon  the  home  farm  our  subject  was  reared  to 
habits  of  industry,  and  in  the  schools  of  Newark 
and  Strousburg,  he  acquired  a good  practical  edu- 
cation. On  laying  aside  his  text  books,  he  entered 
a paper  mill,  where  he  soon  mastered  the  business 
in  its  various  departments,  and  on  returning  home 
he  took  charge  of  the  Cecil  Paper  Mills,  which  he 
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successfully  operated  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  An  enterprising,  industrious  and  capable 
business  man,  he  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  was  numbered  among  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  prosperous  men  of  the  community. 

In  iS54was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter and  Miss  Eliza  Levis,  who  was  born  in  Elkton 
District,  Cecil  County.  Her  father,  Norris  Levis, 
the  first  of  the  family  to  locate  in  the  county,  and 
her  grandfather,  Joshua  Levis,  owned  and  opera- 
ted the  first,  paper  mill  established  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  conducted  in  Delaware  Count}-, 
Pa.,  where  he  and  his  son  were  both  born. 

Eight  children  blessed  the  union  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carter,  namely:  Harry  L-,  a paper  manu-- 
facturer  of  Overbrook,  Pa.;  Mary,  wife  of  H.  M. 
Brown,  of  Chestertown,  Md.;  Annie;  Robert  D., 
a paper  manufacturer  of  Wanaque,  N.  J. ; Emily, 
wife  of  Henry  L-  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Daisy,  wife  of  Eugene  Kitterlinus;  Charles,  at 
home;  and  Helen,  who  is  attending  Dresden  Mus- 
ical College. 

Mr.  Carter,  who  was  a consistent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  was  called  to  his  final  rest 
in  September,  1893,  his  death  being  caused  from 
heart  disease.  His  political  support  was  given 
the  men  and  measures  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in 
promoting  those  enterprises  calculated  to  benefit 
the  community  or  advance  the  general  welfare. 
Whether  in  public  or  private  life  he  was  always  a 
courteous  genial  gentleman,  well  deserving  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held. 

< ' — - — - ' - -' | 
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ERRITT  S.  McNAMEE.  The  home  of 
Mr.  McNamee  is  situated  in  District  No.  8, 
Cecil  County,  near  the  village  of  Rock 
Springs,  and  consists  of  seventy  acres.  The 
place  invariably  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
traveler  through  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
with  its  surroundings,  its  stretch  of  tneadowland 
and  cultivated  fields,  presents  a pleasant  picture 
to  the  eye.  Judging  from  his  wise  management 


and  prudent  investments,  the  owner  well  deserves 
the  position  he  is  accorded  among  the  leading  agri- 
culturists of  the  district. 

The  McNamee  family  is  of  Irish  origin. 
Francis,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  received  an  excellent  education, 
being  a student  for  the  orders  of  priesthood. 
However,  his  plans  were  entirely  changed,  and 
instead  of  entering  upon  professional  work,  he 
was  married  and  came  to  America.  Here  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a shoemaker.  The  father 
of  our  subject,  Frederick  McNamee,  was  a weaver 
by  trade,  and  this  occupation  he  followed  in  his 
younger  days  in  the  employ  of  David  Caldwell, 
at  Farmington.  In  1843  he  removed  to  what  is 
now  District  No.  8,  and  here  he  engaged  in  gen- 
eral farming  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Politieally 
he  advocated  Democratic  principles.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Sarah  A.  Hollowed,  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  he  had  a family  of  five  children  that  are  now- 
living.  They  are  named  as  follows:  Merritt  S., 
of  this  sketch;  William  A.,  a resident  of  District 
No.  5;  Stephen  D.;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Kirk- 
wood, of  North  Blast;  and  Cornelia  J.,  who  re- 
sides in  District  No.  8.  The  father  died  in  1S79, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  and  the  mother 
about  1894. 

During  the  residence  of  his  parents  at  Farm- 
ington, District  No.  6,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  September  S,  1S36.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  Millersville  Normal 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years.  Qualified  both  by  training 
and  natural  talents  for  the  arduous  work  of  a 
school  teacher,  he  began  in  the  profession,  in 
which  he  met  with  considerable  success,  winning 
the  friendship  of  both  pupils  and  parents.  He 
was  in  charge  of  schools  in  Lancaster  County  un- 
til 1865,  when  he  returned  to  Cecil  County  and 
settled  near  Rock  Springs.  However,  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  until  18S0,  when  he  retired  from 
the  profession  and  turned  his  attention  entirely  to 
agricultural  work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  culti- 
vating his  farm  of  seventy  acres,  which  contains 
a good  set  of  frame  buildings,  substantial  fences, 
live  stock,  modern  machinery  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  a country  estate.  Politically  a Demo- 
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crat,  he  was  tax  collector  for  the  district  two 
years,  judge  of  the  orphans’  court  eight  months 
and  county  commissioner  one  term  (1890-92). 

When  a young  man  Mr.  McNamee  established 
domestic  ties  and  has  since  had  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  his  wife  in  every  undertaking. 
She  was  Martha  J.  Keetley,  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.  Three  children  were  born  of  their  union, 
one  of  whom  is  deceased,  and  the  others,  Cecil 
and  Berenice,  are  at  home.  Fraternally  a Mason, 
Mr.  McNamee  is  connected  with  Harmony  Lodge 
at  Port  Deposit.  In  former  years  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias 
lodges  at  Rising  Sun,  and  passed  all  the  chairs 
in  both  organizations.  Cecil  Grange  numbers 
him  among  its  active  members.  Believing  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  and 
his  family  assist  in  the  work  of  that  denomina- 
tion. 

HARLES  SCOTT  ELLISON  was  born  in 
Delaware,  December  27,  1842,  and  is  de- 
scended from  Scotch  ancestors,  who  came  to 
America  in  a very  early  day.  His  parents, 
Jonathan  L.  and  Susan  D.  (Scott)  Ellison,  were 
natives,  respectively,  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
and  had  a family  of  ten  children,  all  natives  of 
Delaware,  namely:  Harry  C.,  L.  Frank,  Charles 
S.,  'Susan  B.,  Sallie,  James  T.,  Emma  L- , Clay- 
ton L.,  Lizzie  B.  and  Nellie.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Lewis  Ellison,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  and  throughout  active  life  engaged  in 
farming. 

Reared  on  a farm  in  Delaware,  Charles  Scott 
Ellison  was  a student  in  the  academy  at  Newark 
for  three  terms,  and  thus  gained  the  foundation  of 
the  knowledge  to  which  he  afterward  added  by 
reading  and  observation.  In  1868  he  came  to 
Maryland,  and  one  year  later  married  Adelaide 
Young  Clayton,  who  was  born  in  Delaware,  grew 
to  womanhood  upon  a farm  there  and  for  one 
term  was  a student  in  the  academy  at  Wilming- 
ton. The  five  children  born  of  their  union  are 
named  as  follows:  Mary  C.,  Edgar  L. , L.  Frank, 


Addie  Y.and  Charles  S. , Jr.  They  have  been  given 
every  advantage  and  under  careful  parental  train- 
ing are  being  fitted  for  useful  and  honorable  posi- 
tions in  the  business'  and  social  world  In  reli- 
gious connections  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellison  are  iden- 
tified with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
contribute  to  religious  enterprises  as  their  means 
permit.  Politically  he  is  a Republican,  ever  loyal 
to  the  principles  of  the  party. 

The  farm  upon  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellison 
reside  is  situated  in  District  No.  2 and  has  been 
in  continuous  possession  of  the  Clayton  family 
ever  since  it  was  given  to  an  ancestor  by  patent 
from  the  Duke  of  York.  This  is  one  of  the  old- 
est families  of  the  Middle  States  and  was  founded 
in  America  by  Joshua  Clayton,  who  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn  in  1682  and  whose 
body  was  interred  in  a cemetery  in  Kent  County, 
Del.  John,  son  of  Joshua,  was  high  sheriff 
1 752-57 , justice  1754,  captain  of  Kent  County 
militia  1756,  member  of  assembly  1759,  and  was 
buried  in  Delaware.  James,  son  of  John,  had  a 
son,  Dr.  Joshua  Clayton,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
first  mayor  of  Bohemia,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1776, 
state  treasurer  1786,  judge  of  court  of  appeals 
17S8,  member  of  colonial  congress  177S-S3,  first 
governor  of  Delaware  under  the  constitution  of 
*789-96,  president  of  council  17S9-93,  Lbiited 
States  senator  1798,  and  in  all  the  public  issues 
of  the  eventful  period  in  which  he  lived  was 
most  conspicuous.  He  died  while  doctoring 
yellow  fever  patients  in  Philadelphia  August  11, 
1798,  being  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year;  his 
body  was  buried  in  Bethel  churchyard  in  Cecil 
Count)',  Md. 

Thomas,  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Clayton,  was 
scarcely  less  prominent  than  his  distinguished 
father.  He  became  an  attorney  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  of  Delaware. 
In  1810  he  was  chosen  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  congress.  In  1824  lie  became  a 
United  States  senator  and  four  years  later  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  Delaware.  lie  was 
buried  in  Dover,  Del.  Col.  Joshua  Clayton  of 
Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Clayton,  was  born  Au- 
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yust  2,  1 802 , and  died  February  12,  1SS8.  In 
early  life  he  was  a lawyer  at  Dover,  but  later 
settled  upon  his  farm,  “Choptank  on  the  Hill” 
near  Middletown,  Del.,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  largest  land  owner  in  the  state. 
Ilis  title  was  gained  through  his  service  as  colonel 
of  the  Eighth  Delaware  Regiment.  Among  the 
public  positions  which  he  held  were  those  of 
secretary  of  legation,  Brazil,  and  Argentine  Re- 
public, 1823,  and  charge  d’affaires,  1825.  Twice 
married,  his  first  wife  was  his  cousin,  Lydia  A. 
Clayton,  who  died  in  18-19,  leaving  him  three 
sons:  Thomas  and  Henry,  who  died  in  1896,  and 
Richard,  a resident  of  Middletown,  Del.  His 
second  wife,  Martha  E.  Lockwood,  died  in  1SS7, 
their  union  having  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the 
following-named  children:  Adelaide  Young,  Mrs. 
Ellison;  Macomb,  of  Philadelphia;  Edgar,  who 
died  young;  Dr.  Joshua,  a physician  of  Phila- 
delphia; Mary  W. , widow  of  J.  Fletcher  Price, 
superintendent  of  the  Chesapeake  & Delaware 
Canal;  Elizabeth,  who  resides  in  New  York; 
Eugene  Y.,  who  died  in  1 88 7 ; and  Fannie,  wife  of 
Nathaniel  J.  Williams,  whose  home  is  in  Mid- 
dletown, Del. 


ON.  JOHN  SAPPINGTON,  M.  D.,  ex-state 
3 senator,  is  an  influential  citizen  of  Darling- 
ton, where  he  was  born  in  October,  1847. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  has  been 
represented  in  Harford  County  for  many  years. 
They  were  the  founders  of  the  station  at  Sap- 
pington,  named  in  their  honor.  It  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  he  represents  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, in  direct  line,  that  has  been  connected  with 
the  medical  profession  and  won  distinction  in  that 
honorable  vocation.  The  first  of  these  was  Mark 
Sappington,  M.  D.,  a native  of  England,  but  from 
early  manhood  a resident  of  Maryland,  where  he 
wielded  a large  influence  among  the  people  of  his 
day.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  went  on  board 
the  ship  ‘‘Peggy  Stewart,”  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
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and  told  Captain  Stewart  what  he  might  expect 
in  case  he  revealed  the  parties  who  caused  him  to 
burn  the  tea  brought,  over  by  that  ship. 

Next  in  line  of  descent  was  Richard  Sapping- 
ton, M.  D.,  a surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  also  a physician  of  local  prominence.  His 
son,  John,  our  subject’s  father,  was  born  near 
Havre  de  Grace  in  1S01.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of.  his  ancestors  he  chose  medicine  for  his 
profession.  After  his  graduation  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1S24,  he  removed  to  Darlington  and  at  once 
began  the  practice  that  he  carried  on  unin- 
terruptedly for  forty-five  years.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  that  met  at 
Annapolis  in  1851.  In  all  public  affairs  he  bore 
an  honorable  and  active  part.  As  a citizen  he  was 
public  spirited  and  loyal  to  the  interests  of  town 
and  county.  He  died  at  Darlington  in  1S69, 
aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Twice  married,  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Bagley, 
Dr.  John  Sappington, Sr. , had  only  one  child,  Rich- 
ard and  he  became  a prominent  physician  of  Balti- 
more. Though  now  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
still  carries  on  practice  in  Waverly,  which  is 
within  the  city  limits.  The  doctor’s  second  wife 
was  Mar)-  O'Neal,  and  they  had  three  children: 
Florence,  deceased;  John,  M.  D.;  and  Walter, 
deceased.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  in 
1885,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Reared  in  Darlington,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
as  a boy  attended  the  academy  here  and  one  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1S65.  The  following  year  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  then  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  graduating  in  1868.  At  once  he  returned 
to  the  old  homestead,  where  the  happy  days 
of  boyhood  had  been  spent,  and  here  in  useful 
professional  labor  the  active  years  of  manhood  are 
being  passed.  While  his  profession  has  engrossed 
his  close  attention,  yet  it  has  not  done  so  to  the 
exclusion  of  public  enterprises  and  local  measures. 
He  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a citizen  to  main- 
tain an  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  age,  and 
accordingly  he  has  always  been  a thoughtful 
reader  and  close  student  of  the  times.  His  polit- 
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ical  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic  party, 
which  expresses  his  personal  opinions  regarding 
public  questions.  Upon  that  ticket  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  in  1SS5,  and  served  for  a term 
with  credit  to  himself. 

In  1S74  Dr.  Sappington  married  Mary  Hays, 
and  they  have  three  sons:  Walter  H.,  a medical 
student;  William  F.,  who  is  preparing  for  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  and  Earl  Neilson,  a student 
in  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Frater- 
nally the  doctor  is  connected  with  the  Stephenson 
Lodge  of  Masons,  in  which  he  has  held  the  vari- 
ous chairs  and  is  now  past  master.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Deer  Creek  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  In 
religious  belief  an  Episcopalian,  for  some  time 
he  has  officiated  as  vestryman  and  treasurer  of 
Grace  Memorial  Church. 
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OLLIS  COURTNEY,  Jr.  The  growth  and 
prosperity  of  any  city  or  village  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  efforts  of  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  her  residents,  to 
w’hose  faith  in  the  future  of  the  place  and 
wise  judgment  as  to  methods  by  which  to  secure 
a steady  progress,  other  citizens  owe  the  benefits 
that  accrue  to  them.  A11  important  part  in  local 
enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  Havre  de 
Grace  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Courtney,  who  is  a 
native  of  this  place  and  for  many  years  has  been 
agent  for  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Balti- 
more Railroad  here.  In  the  civic  positions  which 
he  has  held  it  has  always  been  his  aim  to  promote 
local  enterprises  and  enlarge  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  As  a director  of  the  cemetery  associa- 
tion he  has  borne  a part  in  fitting  up  a last  rest- 
ing place  for  our  dead.  As  a director  in  the 
building  and  loan  association  he  has  helped  for- 
ward the  building  enterprises  of  the  locality;  and 
as  a director  in  the  water  company  he  has  aided 
materially  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  for  local  use.  Other  schemes  and  projects 
have  from  time  to  time  had  the  advantage  of  his 
assistance  and  influence, 


In  this  city  the  birth  of  our  subject  occurred 
October  14,  1842,  his  parents  being  George  W. 
and  Ellen  (Baker)  Courtney.  He  was  a name- 
sake of  his  uncle,  Hollis  Courtney,  Sr.,  a wheel- 
wright by  trade,  a prominent  worker  in  the  local 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  a resident  of  Havre  de 
Grace  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  about  ninety 
years.  George  W.  Courtney  was  born  and 
reared  jn  Harford  County  and  having  learned 
the  blacksmith’s  trade,  came  in  early  manhood  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  where  he  opened  a shop.  In 
this  occupation  he  continued  here  until  his  death, 
when  seventy  years  of  age.  Though  not  active 
in  public  affairs,  he  was  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  kept  himself  well 
posted  regarding  current  events.  His  wife  was 
born  in  Cecil  Count}',  and  died  in  Harford 
County  when  about  sixty-seven.  Of  their  family 
of  eight  children,  five  are  now  living. 

Educated  in  private  schools,  our  subject  cared 
less  for  study  than  for  active  work,  and  at  an 
early  age  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  shop. 
About  1862  he  became  a member  of  an  engineer- 
ing corps  that  built  the  bridge  for  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  & Baltimore  Railroad  across 
the  Susquehanna  River  at  Havre  de  Grace.  In 
1S64  he  was  made  freight  agent  at  this  point  and 
October  1,  1874,  was  given  the  more  responsible 
position  of  station  agent,  which  he  has  since 
filled.  October  30,  i860,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Lydia  A.  Foster,  of  this  place, 
and  they  had  an  only  child,  George  LI.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years. 

A history  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Courtney  would  be 
incomplete  were  no  mention  made  of  his  con- 
nection with  public  affairs.  A stanch  Democrat 
in  his  political  opinions,  he  has  been  very  active 
in  local  politics  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city  and  county.  I11  1S74-75  he 
was  a member  of  the  old  board  of  commissioners 
of  this  place,  and  in  1S79,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  place  and  its  incorporation  as 
a city,  he  was  president  of  the  council.  In  18S0 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  new  city,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  for  one  year.  Twice  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Brown  one  of  three 
supervisors  of  elections  of  Harford  County,  and 
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for  ten  years  lie  was  one  of  the  district  trustees  of 
the  public  schools.  Since  18S6  lie  has  held  mem- 
bership in  the  executive  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  where  his  advice  is  most  helpful  in 
important  decisions.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  Susquehanna  Lodge  No.  130,  F.  & A.  M., 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  Morning’  Star  Lodge  No.  20, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Eden  Conclave  No.  6,  of  Balti- 
more. 


p G)ILLIAM  H.  TUCKER  has  owned  and  oc- 
\ A / copied  Castle  Blanev  farm,  in  District  No. 
V V 3-  Harford  County,  for  a number  of  years. 
He  was  born  in  this  district  in  1854,  the  son  of 
William  H.  and  Sarah  A.  (Jones)  Tucker,  and 
grandson  of  David  Tucker.  The  latter  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Maryland,  he  hav- 
ing come  from  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  to  Plarford 
County,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  a man  of  consistent  Christian 
character,  an  earnest  worker  in  the  church,  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  William  H.  Tucker,  Sr.,  was 
reared  in  this  county,  where  for  some  years  he 
engaged  in  business  as  a carpenter  and  contractor, 
and  also  carried  011  agricultural  pursuits.  How- 
ever, in  1857,  he  removed  to  the  west,  believing 
that  it  offered  better  advantages  than  the  east  to 
the  farmer.  A stay  of  four  years  in  Marshall 
County,  111.,  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that 
his  opinion  was  an  erroneous  one,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  to  old  Maryland.  Return- 
ing about  i860,  he  resumed  work  at  his  trade, 
and  continued  in  that  occupation  until  his  death, 
in  September,  1889,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  November,  1893,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  They  were  the  parents 
of  six  children,  named  as  follows:  Rebecca,  wife 
of  George  W.  Preston;  Elizabeth,  who  married 
John  W.  Preston;  William  H. ; David  R.;  Mary 
B.,  deceased;  and  Florence  E.,  Mrs.  Walter  O. 
Myres. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  our  subject  left  school 
and  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  coach- 


smithing.  After  he  became  familiar  with  the 
work  he  went  to  Illinois  and  followed  the  trade 
in  Quincy  for  six  months.  He  made  his  home 
there  for  eight  years,  but,  like  his  father,  in  1SS3 
returned  to  make  his  permanent  home  in  the 
east.  In  February  of  the  same  year  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Georgia  A.  Graf- 
ton, daughter  of  Corbin  M.  Grafton.  For  four 
years  subsequently  he  resided  on  the  Bond  place, 
and  then  spent  five  years  in  cultivating  the 
farm  owned  by  the  late  Joseph  Harlan.  In  1S92 
he  went  to  Jersey  City,  where  for  eight  months 
he  was  proprietor  of  a grocer}’  and  provision 
store,  but  then  sold  out  the  business  and  returned 
to  Harford  County.  In  the  spring  of  1S93  he 
purchased  Castle  Blanev  farm,  near  Hickory  post- 
office,  and  here  he  has  since  engaged  in  general 
farming,  devoting  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ferty-six  acres  that  com- 
prise the  place.  In  addition  to  raising  grain,  he 
has  large  pastures,  in  which  his  cattle  graze;  he 
prepares  the  cattle  for  the  market,  and  finds  this 
branch  of  agriculture  profitable.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
actively  interested  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Their 
family  consists  of  two  sons,  Willard  I.eroy  and 
Lester  Winfield.  In  his  fraternal  relations  he  is 
connected  with  Columbus  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  has  held  a number  of  the  offices  in  the  lodge. 


FIOMAvS  HOLLINGSWORTH.  A num- 
ber of  the  best  citizens  of  Harford  County 
are  descendants  of  Quaker  ancestors,  who 
were  identified  with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  settlement.  One  of 
this  class  is  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  a well- 
known  farmer  residing  in  District  No.  3.  For 
many  successive  generations  his  forefathers  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  state  where  the  family  first 
settled,  but  in  1806  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel 
Hollingsworth,  removed  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Maryland,  settling  upon  the  property 
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now  owned  by  onr  subject.  Here  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  general  farm  pursuits.  After  his  death  the 
estate  fell  to  the  ownership  of  his  son,  Nathaniel, 
who  carried  on  general  farming  here  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  made  a number  of  valuable  im- 
provements to  the  place,  having  it  as  his  home 
until  he  died  in  1S51,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty. 
By  his  marriage  to  Mary  Warner  he  had  seven 
children,  Silas  W.,  Thomas,  Sarah,  Rebecca  G., 
Nathaniel  (deceased),  Mary  and  Edward. 

Upon  that  portion  of  the  estate  now  owned  by 
his  older  brother,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
born  in  1837.  When  a boy  he  was  a pupil  in  a 
private  school  conducted  by  the  Friends,  and  also 
attended  the  Springdale  Academy,  in  Virginia, 
for  one  term.  LTpon  completing  his  studies  he 
returned  home  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
home  farm,  where  he  remained  until  1S63,  and 
then  removed  to  Baltimore,  becoming  a conductor 
on  the  Baltimore  & Towson  Railway.  Four  years 
later  he  returned  to  Harford  County,  when  the 
farm  was  divided  between  himself  and  his  brother, 
he  retaining  the  older  part.  The  fifty  acres  have 
been  placed  under  excellent  cultivation,  new 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  various  im- 
provements introduced  which  mark  the  farm  as 
the  home  of  a thrifty  agriculturist. 

Though  never  caring  to  hold  office,  Mr  Hol- 
lingsworth takes  an  interest  in  politics  and  public 
affairs,  and  at  elections  votes  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  his  part}'  he  is  active  as  a local 
worker.  He  is  a member  of  the  Friends’  Church, 
and  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  others  endeavors 
to  live  up  to  the  lofty  teachings  of  that  society. 


gri 


rjATRICK  ANDERSON.  The  growth  of  the 
IS  village  of  Cecilton  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  energy  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
has  made  this  place  his  home  for  many  years,  and 
is  one  of  its  most  successful  business  men.  In 
his  youth  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trades 
of  wheelwright  and  carriage-maker,  and  to  that 


line  of  work  he  gaVe  his  attention  for  some  time, 
in  the  employ  of  others.  However,  his  was 
not  a nature  to  be  contented  with  salaried  posi- 
tions; he  wished  to  engage  in  business  independ- 
ently for  himself,  and  this  he  did,  as  soon  as  he 
had  saved  a sufficient  sum  of  money  to  warrant 
the  undertaking.  At  this  writing  he  is  proprietor 
of  a general  store  in  Cecilton,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  usually  found  in  such  stores,  he  car- 
ries a line  of  hardware  and  machinery,  and  also 
does  general  repairing. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  took  place  on  New 
Year's  day  of  1S3S,  his  parents  being  William 
and  Ellen  (McKelvey)  Anderson,  who,  like  him- 
self, were  natives  of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  eight  attained  years  of 
maturity:  Rebecca,  now  deceased;  An  nj.;  John, 
deceased;  William,  Elizabeth,  Patrick,  Robert 
and  Mary.  During  the  Civil  War  John  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was 
killed  while  in  an  engagement.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  our  subject  came  to  America, in  1852, 
and  for  twelve  months  was  employed  in  a cotton 
factory  in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he  went  to 
Chatham,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  for  three 
years  was  an  apprentice  under  James  A.  Kendall. 
The  year  1S59  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Cecilton, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  For  ten 
years  he  worked  at  his  trade  here  under  the  same 
man,  but  in  1869  began  in  business  for  himself, 
and  has  since  built  up  an  excellent  trade.  His 
success  is  certainly  commendable,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  he  commenced  without 
capital  or  influence,  and  was  obliged  to  overcome 
many  obstacles  before  establishing  his  finances  on 
a firm  basis.  Much  of  his  money  is  invested  in 
real-estate  in  Cecilton,  and  he  has  ever  been  fore- 
most in  promoting  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of 
this  place. 

In  1862,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Ander- 
son married  Henrietta  Register,  who  was  born  in 
District  No.  1,  Cecil  County,  and  has  always 
resided  here.  Eight  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  but  death  has  claimed  four  of  the  number: 
Susan  E.,  Clara,  Robert  H.  and  William.  The 
others  are  Mary  E. , Henrietta,  John  and  Anna 
B.  The  children  have  been  reared  in  the  faith 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  both 
Mr.-  and  Mrs.  Anderson  belong.  A few  years 
ago,  when  the  new  edifice  was  erected,  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  building  committee  having  its 
construction  in  charge.  He  has  also  held  the 
office  of  steward,  and  is  now  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school.  Politically  he  has  not  allied 
himself  with  either  of  the  prominent  political 
parties,  but  maintains  an  independence  of  opinion 
that  finds  expression  in  the  support  of  the  best 
man  for  office,  irrespective  of  party  ties. 


— y-s 

(Joseph  t.  England,  a representative 

I of  the  class  of  farmers  to  whom  the  world  is 
0 indebted  for  its  prosperity,  Mr.  England  is 
pursuing  his  chosen  calling  with  energy  and  per- 
severance. In  every  movement  that  is  likely  to 
advance  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Cecil  County,  lie  is  always  read}-  to  bear 
his  part,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  development  of 
District  No.  9.  Having  followed  farming 
throughout  his  entire  life,  he  has  acquired  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all  its  depart- 
ments and  has  become  known  as  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful fanners  of  the  vicinity.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  old  family  homestead,  which  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  and  contains  all 
the  improvements  so  necessary  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  a first-class  estate. 

On  the  property  that  now  belongs  to  him,  Mr. 
England  was  born  in  1821,  being  a son  of  Isaac, 
and  grandson  of  John,  and  great-grandson  of 
Samuel  England,  who  in  turn  was  the  son  of  an 
Englishman,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica. Isaac  England  was  born  on  the  homestead, 
to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  gave  all  the  years 
of  his  active  life.  Though  having  few  opportun- 
ities, he  yet  was  a well  informed  man,  and  his 
sound  common  sense  was  visible  in  all  his 
actions.  Politically  he  advocated  Democratic 
principles.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  an  age  at- 


tained by  few  and  was  brought  to  a close  when 
m * 

he  was  ninety-two  years  and  seven  months.  His 
wife,  Maria,  was  a daughter  of  Reuben  Haines, 
of  District  No.  9,  and  they  were  the’parents  of 
five  children,  namely:  Hannah  P.,  Joseph  T., 
Reuben  H.,  Mary  PL  (deceased)  and  Deborah. 

From  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  completed 
his  education.  Joseph  T.  England  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  farm  work.  He  has  known  no  other 
home  "than  his  present  place,  and  its  excellent 
condition  bears  testimony  to  his  energy  and  good 
judgment.  He  keeps  abreast  with  ever}-  advance 
made  in  agriculture  and  has  placed  first-class 
improvements  upon  his  estate.  His  political 
views  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  he  generally  votes  for  the  men 
and  measures  brought  forward  on  that  ticket. 
However,  he  has  not  been  active  in  political  mat- 
ters, preferring  to  devote  himself  to  his  private 
duties.  In  1S50  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  A.  Alexander,  who  is  an  attendant  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  England's  people 
were  of  the  Quaker  faith  and  were  members  of 
the  Friends’  Church.  Their  three  children  are 
named  as  follows:  Isaac,  Leroy  and  Pleleu,  wife 
of  Clifford  Cook,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


TjJORBIN  GRAP'TON  has  for  nearly  sixty 
C years  made  his  home  upon  a farm  in  Dis- 
0 trict  No.  3,  Harford  County,  and  this  tract, 
which  comprises  about  ninety  acres,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  cultivate.  Born  near  his  present  home, 
July  31,  18  20,  lie  has  been  a lifelong  resident  of 
this  locality,  and  has  seen  the  wonderful  changes 
that  cultivation  has  made  in  the  country.  He 
has  seen  many  people  come  and  go,  but  what- 
ever the  changes,  he  has  continued  his  pleasant 
relations  with  all,  for  he  is_  by  nature  a man  who 
easily  makes  cud  retains  friends. 

Mr.  Grafton  represents  the  fourth  generation  in 
descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this 
country,  an  Englishman,  who  settled  about  two 
miles  from  Chestnut  Hill.  James,  father  of  Cor- 
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bin,  and  son  of  William  Grafton,  was  a carpenter 
by  trade,  and  followed  his  occupation  in  this 
district  throughout  his  whole  life.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  • Phoebe  Grafton,  three  children  were 
born,  namely:  Jesse;  Bennett,  who  died  on  the 
old  homestead  in  1S91,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five; 
and  Corbin.  The  last-named  had  few  advan- 
tages when  he  was  a boy , as  at  an  early  age  he 
was  obliged  to  begin  work  for  himself.  For 
some  time  he  worked  in  the  employ  of  various 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  Meanwhile  he 
saved  his  earnings  until  he  was  enabled,  in  1840, 
to  purchase  a farm  of  his  own,  and  then  he 
bought  the  place  near  Chestnut  Hill,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Grafton  took  place  in 
1839,  his  wife  being  Miss  Eliza  Ward,  a native 
of  Harford  County,  and  a lady  of  amiable  char- 
acter. Three  children  came  to  bless  their  union. 
The  eldest,  Mary,  is  the  wife  of  Lee  Bowman; 
the  only  son,  James  O.,  resides  on  the  home 
place,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  now  largely  in 
his  charge;  and  the  youngest  of  the  family  is 
Margaret  C.,  the  widow  of  Samuel  Tucker.  The 
family  are  identified  with  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  Mr. 
Grafton  contributes.  Honest  and  upright,  he 
gives  to  all  what  is  due  in  just  measure,  and  ac- 
cords to  every  man  what  he  claims  for  himself, 
the  right  to  his  own  opinions. 


<2_ 


OX.  T.  LITTLETON  HANWAY.  The 
name  borne  by  this  well-known  citizen  of 
Aberdeen  is  one  that  is  honored  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  Harford  County.  The  fam- 
ily has  been  an  influential  one  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  where  three  successive  generations  have  re- 
sided, each  contributing  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  local  interests,  and  giving  to  their 
community  men  of  energy,  industry  and  wise 
judgment.  Under  ail  circumstances  they  have 
borne  their  part  as  law-abiding  citizens,  whose 
aim  it  has  been  to  promote  the  welfare  of  county 


and  state.  Nor  has  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
been  less  active  in  this  respect  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  His  influence  and  promi- 
nence may  be  judged,  not  alone  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  for  years  been  a successful  merchant 
of  Aberdeen,  but  even  more  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  his  district  to 
represent  them  in  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

In  1846,  when  the  present  village  of  Aberdeen 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Hall's  Cross  Roads, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  here,  to  the 
union  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann  (Keen)  Han- 
way.  His  father  was  born  and  reared  in  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  Harford  County,  and  when  a young 
man  came  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  opened  a gen- 
eral mercantile  store,  though  at  the  same  time 
continuing  as  a farmer.  In  1847  he  removed  to 
C res  well,  District  No.  1,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  merchandising  and  farming  until  his  death, 
at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  While  he  never  cared 
to  hold  public  office,  he  was  well  posted  regard- 
ing current  events  and  was  a stanch  Democrat. 
From  his  father,  who  was  an  Englishman,  he 
inherited  the  determination  of  will  characteristic 
of  that  race,  and  doubtless  it  was  due  to  this 
quality  that  he  became  well-to-do.  His  wife, 
who  was  born  in  what  is  now  Aberdeen,  is  still 
living  in  this  village,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  is  in  possession  of  her  mental  and  physical 
faculties. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  academy 
at  Bel  Air,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  went  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he 
became  a clerk  in  the  leather  department  of  the 
manufactory  of  H.  S.  McCombs.  After  a year 
there  the-  firm  transferred  him  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  Return- 
ing to  Harford  County,  for  two  years  die  was 
employed  as  clerk  in  a store  at  Michaelsville,  and 
from  that  village  came  to  Aberdeen  in  1870,  pur- 
chasing Jacob  J.  Gallion’s  store,  which  he  still 
owns  and  has  since  conducted.  A decided  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster 
at  Aberdeen  under  the  first  administration  of 
President  Cleveland.  In  1895  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  during  his  service 
ill  that  body  was  a member  of  the  committees  on 
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elections  and  inspection.  . 1 1 i.s  other  interests 
have  been  important  and  lie  has  been  foremost  in 
plans  looking  to  the  benefit  of  Aberdeen.  He 
has  been  president,  vice-president  and  a director  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Aberdeen  Land  Company  and  a director 
in  the  Aberdeen  Canning  Company.  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  he 
holds  the  office  of  trustee.  In  January,  1875,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Libbie  A. 
Morgan,  of  Aberdeen.  They  are  the  parents  of 
four  children:  Stanley,  who  is  employed  as  book- 
keeper in  the  bank  at  this  place;  Carroll,  Walter 
and  Lillian. 


(JOSEPH  W.  REYNOLDS,  M.  D.  The  sub- 

I ject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest 
(2/  practicing-  physicians  of  Cecil  County,  has 
been  for  many  years  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  has  achieved  much  more  than  the  average 
meed  of  success.  While  engaging  in  general 
practice,  he  has,  however,  made  a specialty  of 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  This  dread  disease,  so 
insidious  in  its  approach  and  so  deadly  in  its  con- 
sequences, for  ages  defied  all  forms  of  treatment, 
and  only  within  modern  times  has  it  been  success- 
full}"  mastered.  Believing  the  use  of  the  knife 
to  be  fatal  to  the  patient,  Dr.  Reynolds  has 
adopted  a plan  and  method  of  treatment  whereby 
the  cancer  is  drawn  out,  rendering  an  operation 
unnecessary.  Out  of  over  one  thousand  cases 
that  he  has  treated,  he  has  lost  less  than  seventy- 
five,  and  doubtless  these  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully removed  had  treatment  been  sought  in 
time.  Certainly  humanity  owes  a debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  persevering,  skillful  physicians,  who 
have  through  so  many  years  and  with  such 
untiring  patience  sought  to  conquer  the  disease. 

While  making  the  practice  of  medicine  his  call- 
ing and  an  answer  to  the  summons  of  his  patients 
a duty,  Dr.  Reynolds  has  found  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  superintend  the  management  of  the  farm 
on  which  he  resides,  and  which  is  situated  at  Mt. 


Pleasant,  in  District  No.  S.  As  a matter  of  rec- 
reation from  the  cares  of  his  profession,  he  gives 
some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and 
in  this,  as  in  his  profession,  he  has  been  prospered. 
For  four  years  he  had  an  office  in  Baltimore,  but 
still  retained  his  residence  on  the  farm,  preferring 
rural  life  on  account  of  its  healthfuiness  and  con- 
veniences. 

Born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  1S34,  Dr. 
Reynolds  is  a son  of  Josiali  and  Mary  (Swagert) 
Reynolds,  also  natives  of  that  county.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel,  who  came  to  Lancaster 
County  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state, -was 
a descendant  of  John  Reynolds,  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came  to  America  from  England, 
settling  in  Pennsylvania.  Josiali  Reynolds  re- 
mained a continuous  resident  of  Lancaster  County 
until  death,  and  there  followed  the  trade  of  a pot- 
ter, and  the  occupation  of  a farmer.  Politically 
he  was  a Republican,  and  in  local  affairs  wielded 
considerable  influence.  He  died  in  1SS7,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  and  his  remains  are  interred 
in  East  Land  cemetery.  His  eight  children  are 
named  as  follows:  Kirk  S.,  who  resides  in 

Christiana,  Pa.;  Joseph  W.,  of  this  sketch;  Me- 
lissa; Anna  E. , wife  of  Morris  Reynolds;  Andrew, ' 
living  in  Harford  County;  Tyson,  who  remains 
on  the  old  homestead;  Hannah,  wife  of  Philip 
Carter,  of  Ohio;  and  Alice,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown, 
of  Liberty  Grove,  Cecil  County. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  literary  studies  our 
subject  spent  five  years  at  home,  assisting  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm.  At  the~S4ine  time  he 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Wood.  In  1S56  he 
married  Margaret  A.  Tucker,  of  Baltimore,  and 
about  the  same  time  came  to  Cecil  County.  He 
and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  eleven  children 
now’  living,  namely:  Kirk  E. ; Elmer,  who  is 

station  agent  at  Burmont,  Del.;  Anna;  Eli,  a 
druggist  at  Rising  Sun;  Mary,  Arthur,  Walter, 
Alva,  Margaret;  Alfred,  who  is  in  the  drug  bus- 
iness with  his  brother  in  Rising  Sun;  and  Stella, 
who  is  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  family 
are  identified  with  the  Friends’  Church  and  exem- 
plify in  their  lives  the  beautiful  teachings  of  this 
society.  Whatever  part  Dr.  Reynolds  takes  in 
politics  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republican 
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party,  of  which  lie  is  a supporter.  He  has  never 
indulged  in  politics  with  a view  to  becoming  a 
seeker  after  the  spoils  of  office,  and  whatever  ac- 
tivity he  has  displayed  has  been  through  purely 
patriotic  motives.  He  is  a liberal-minded  citizen 
and  warmly  endorses  all  projects  that  will  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  district. 


- >■ 


PATRICK  BOYLE.  A large  proportion  of 
the  farmers  of  Cecil  County  have  labored  on 
the  maxim  that  “a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,”  and. have  wisely  clung  to  the  associations 
of  youth  and  the  old  family  homesteads.  Among 
this  number  is  Mr.  Boyle,  who,  though  not  an 
occupant  of  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  lives 
only  about  a mile  from  that  place,  and  carries  on 
general  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  midst  of  the 
surroundings  familiar  to  him  from  childhood  and 
among  the  people  known  to  him  from  earliest 
years.  It  was  in  1S70  that  he  bought  the  old 
Love  farm,  comprising  one  hundred  acres  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  District  No.  8.  Here  the 
ensuing  years  were  busily  passed  in  the  raising 
of  crops  and  other  work  incident  to  life  upon  a 
farm;  and  here  he  is  still  living,  surrounded  by 
the  comforts  his  industry  has  rendered  possible. 

Born  in  1830,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
son  of  Patrick  and  Plannah  (Harland)  Boyle. 
The  first  of  the  family  in  Cecil  County  was  his 
grandfather,  Patrick,  a native  of  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  America  about  1730  and  made 
settlement  upon  the  property  now  owned  by  John 
E.  Boyle.  His  principal  occupation  in  life  was 
that  of  a tailor  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
along  that  line  of  business.  The  father  of  our 
subject  engaged  in  farming  upon  the  homestead, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
By  hi  s marriage  to  Hannah  Harland,  who  died 
at  seventy-two  years,  he  had  a family  of  eight 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  namely:  John, 
Granville,  Cromwell  and  Patrick.  The  last- 
named  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 


which,  however,  were  of  a character  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day.  When  still 
quite  young  lie  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
studies  and  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm. 
Remaining  with  his  father  until  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  he  then  hired  out  to  work  for  a 
farmer  and  was  employed  by  others  for  five  years. 
After  his  marriage  to  Sarah  J.  Hill,  of  District 
No.  8,  he  and  his  wife  set  up  housekeeping,  rent- 
ing the 'Andrew  Lowe  place.  For  eight  years  he 
worked  in  the  iron  quarries,  and  afterward,  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  road  commissioner, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  for  four  years  to  the 
duties  of  this  office,  though  he  carried  on  a small 
farm  besides.  In  1S70  he  bought  the  farm 
where  he  has  since  resided  and  where  he  engages 
in  general  farming. 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  road  commissioner, 
which,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Boyle  held  for  four 
years,  he  has  been  judge  of  elections.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a decided  Democrat,  always  stanch  in 
his  allegiance  to  party  principles.  His  family 
consists  of  two  children;  Steward  L. , of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Hannah  M.,  at  home.  As  a repre- 
sentative citizen  of  Cecil  County,  whose  industry 
and  good  judgment  have  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacles that  stand  in  the  way  to  success,  and  a 
progressive  citizen,  he  is  worthy  of  the  respect  so 
universally  accorded  him. 

-C~ g 

-a" 


D.  M.  HOWARD  is  a native  of  the  county, 
his  birth  occurring  in  Elkton,  April  2S, 
183S,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  His 
early  education,  which  was  acquired  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city',  was  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  the  schools  of  New  London,  Pa., 
and  he  completed  his  literary  training  in  St. 
Timothy’s  and  St.  John’s  College. 

On  starting  out  in  life  for  himself,  Mr.  Howard 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Elkton  from 
1855  until  1868,  and  he  served  as  grain  inspector 
at  Baltimore  in  1876  and  1S77.  Subsequently 
he  was  connected  with  the  Marvland  Live  Stock 
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Scales  Company  until  ^SSi,  when  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  engaging  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness until  iSSS.  He  was  similarly  employed  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  until  his  removal  to  the 
farm  of  his  stepson,  C.  Monteith  Gilpin,  in  1893, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired.  As  a 
business  man  he  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  was  energetic,  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive, and  met  with  a well-deserved  success 
in  his  undertakings.  He  is  always  courteous, 
kindly  and  affable,  and  those  who  know  him 
personally  have  for  him  warm  regard.  In  his 
political  affiliations  he  is  a Democrat. 

I11  1866  Mr.  Howard  was  joined  in  wedlock 
with  Miss  La vina  Ford,  of  Elktou,  Md.,  and  to 
them  was  born  a daughter,  Eveline.  Our  sub- 
ject was  again  married  in  1S75,  his  second  union 
being  with  Mrs.  Sally  Gilpin,  widow  of  Thomas 
Gilpin,  and  four  children  blessed  their  union: 
Veleska,  who  is  now  attending  college  in  Phila- 
delphia; Guy,  who  is  taking  a commercial  course 
in  Wilmington,  Del.;  Henry  M.,  who  died  in 
18S2;  and  Ethel,  who  is  also  attending  college. 
The  fa  mil}-  is  one  of  prominence  in  the  com- 
munity, holding  a high  place  in  social  circles. 


BRAM  P.  McCOMBS.  Whoever  labors  to 
secure  the  advancement  of  his  community, 
striving  to  develop  its  resources  and  promote 
its  commercial  interests;  who  is  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people;  who  seeks  to  promote  the 
cause  of  justice  and  morality,  and  to  advance  our 
civilization  through  educational,  professional, 
business  and  agricultural  channels,  becomes  a 
public  benefactor,  and  is  worthy  of  especial  men- 
tion in  the  pages  of  history. 

Such  is  the  character  and  such  the  record  of 
Mr.  McCombs,  long  Pne  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  the  promoter  of 
many  important  local  enterprises.  A man  of  ver- 
satile ability,  he  has  successfully  carried  to  a 
consummation  enterprises  of  a widely  divergent 


nature.  However,  it  is  perhaps  as  a newspaper 
man  that  he  is  best  known  and  has  wielded  the 
greatest  influence.  I11  the  field  of  journalism  he 
has  championed  with  his  pen  the  cause  of  truth 
and  honorable,  independent  manhood;  has  ably 
represented  the  best  citizenship  of  the  county  and 
state,  and  has  accomplished  not  a little  toward 
the  progress  of  the  city  where  he  resides. 

His  business  ability,  enterprise  and  integrity  of 
character,  are  evidenced  by  the  number  of  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  he  now  occupies.  Fie  is 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Havre  de 
Grace;  president  of  the  City  Building  and  Loan 
Association;  president  of  the  Havre  de  Grace 
Improvement  Company;  president  of  the  Water 
Company;  president  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Power 
Company;  vice-president  of  the  Havre  de  Grace 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  interested  in 
other  industrial  enterprises. 

The  life  now  sketched  began  in  Coventry, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  June  16,  1824.  The 

McCombs  family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  but  later 
representatives  resided  in  Ireland.  William 
McCombs  was  born  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, in  1765,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  born 
in  the  same  place  in  1769.  In  1787,  at  that  time 
unmarried,  they  came  to  the  United  States,  land- 
ing at  Newcastle,  Del.,  where  they  were  married. 
The  following  year  they  bought  a small  farm  near 
Newark,  Del.,  where  the  eldest  son,  George  T., 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  July  19,  1797 . 
The  latter  married  Ellen  Prizer,  of  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  July  19,  1823,  and  was  assassinated  near 
Allentown,  Pa.,  in  October,  1836.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  marched  with  other  volunteers  from 
Delaware  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814. 
He  was  a licensed  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  as  were  his  brothers,  James  and  Will- 
iam, the  latter  a member  of  the  Philadelphia 
conference  for  fifty  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  and  later  attended  an  acad- 
emy in  Hatboro,  Montgomery  County,  for  two 
terms.  His  opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge 
were  limited,  but  with  a love  for  reading  and  a 
taste  for  the  best  in  literature,  he  early  stored  his 
mind  with  a fund  of  useful  information,  upon 
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which  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  at  will  in  his 
later  years.  When  he  was  still  quite  young,  he 
made  his  first  literary  efforts,  and  various  of  his 
compositions,  both  prose  and  poetical,  appeared 
in  standard  papers,  among  them  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Ledger  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Three  years  of  work  upon  the  farm  were  followed 
by  three  years  as  a clerk  in  a store  and  by  a simi- 
lai  period  spent  as  a teacher  of  public  schools, 
near  Reading.  In  the  latter  place  he  met  Miss 
Maria  C.  Schott,  daughter  of  Louis  Schott,  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  they  were  united  in  marriage 
March  29,  1S49. 

After  some  years  spent  as  clerk  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  iron  works  of  Robeson,  Brooks  & 
Co.,  twelve  miles  above  Reading,  in  the  spring  of 
1S55,  Mr.  McCombs  became  general  manager  of 
the  Sarah  Furnace  Company’s  iron  works,  and 
removed  to  Harford  County,  Md.  Ten  years 
later  he  accepted  a similar  position  in  the  Ash-, 
land  iron  works,  of  Baltimore  County,  owned  by 
the  same  parties.  Associated  with  others,  in  the 
spring  of  1866  he  organized  a stock  company 
known  as  the  Havre  Iron  Company  and  purchased 
the  iron  furnaces  at  Havre  de  Grace  from  George 
P.  Whitaker.  Accepting  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  works,  he  moved  to  the  place  that 
has  since  been  his  home.  For  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing a claim  in  the  Havre  Independent , a small  tem- 
perance paper  that  had  died  after  a precarious 
existence  of  some  months,  in  1868  he  bought  the 
printing  office,  and  at  once  commenced  to  publish 
the  Havre  de  Grace  Republican , which  he  still,  in 
association  with  his  son,  edits  and  publishes. 

In  1862  Mr.  McCombs  organized  a company  of 
home  guards,  and  by  Governor  Bradford  was 
commissioned  captain  October  16  of  the  same 
year.  In  May,  1869,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
collector  of  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
position  he  held  for  eight  years.  He  was  an 
original  Republican,  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party,  and  supported  its  platform  until 
the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law,  upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed, had  been  engrafted  in  the  constitution  and 
laws.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  main- 
tained an  independent  position  toward  party 


politics.  As  stated,  he  came  of  Methodist  ances- 
try; his  grandfather  was  among  the  pioneer 
Methodists  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  his  house 
was  one  of  the  stopping  places  of  Bishops  Asbury, 
Coke  and  others  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
in  this  country.  Mr.  McCombs  is  not  a member 
of  any  church;  his  religion  consists  in  charity  to- 
ward all  mankind  and  in  doing  unto  others  as  he 
would  have  others  do  to  him. 

His  family  consists  of  a son  and  two  daughters. 
The  son,  William,  has  been  mayor  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  was  elected  to  the  city  council  several 
terms.  The  daughters  are  both  married;  one  re- 
sides in  Salisbury,  Md.,  and  the  other  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


OHN  KEILHOLTZ.  Cecil  County  has 
many  well-to-do  and  successful  farmers,  who 
have  accumulated  what  they  have  of  this 
world’s  goods  through  individual  effort.  Among 
this  class  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  is 
entitled  to  a place.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  and  well-improved  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  acres  in  District  No.  6,  where 
he  is  industriously  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  noble  calling,  and  is  meeting  with  far 
more  than  ordinary  success. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  September  15, 
1821,  Mr.  Keilholtz  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated until  coming  to  Cecil  County,  in  1S34.  I11 

District  No.  6 he  began  learning  the  cooper’s 
trade,  at  • uffiieh  he  served  a three  years’  ap- 
prenticeship, during  which  time  he  received  only 
his  board  and  clothes.  He  continued  to  work  at 
his  trade  in  connection  with  farming  until  1855. 
In  1847  Iie  purchased  forty  acres  of  land,  which 
he  improved  and  cultivated,  and  added  to  the 
amount  until  he  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
acres.  On  selling  that  place  he  purchased  a farm 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  a Mr.  Kim- 
ball, and  continued  to  make  his  home  there  until 
1884,  when  he  disposed  of  the  property  and 
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bought  his  present  fine  farm,  whose  neat  and 
thrifty  appearance  indicates  the  supervision  of  a 
careful  and  painstaking  owner. 

Mr.  Keillioltz  has  been  twice  married,  the  first 
time  in  1S43,  Miss  Sarah  Mossey  becoming  his 
wife.  To  them  were  born  the  following  children: 
Henry  C.,  Mary,  Mary  A.,  Amos  E.,  William 
K.,  Charles  M.,  Clara  C.,  Ada  B.  and  Ella  N. 
For  his  second  wife  he  chose  Miss  Martha 
E.  Kirk,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of 
four  children:  Ellis  H.,  Emma  Beatrice,  Clara  C. 
and  Lillie  R. 

Mr.  Keillioltz  cast  his  first  ballot  for  Henry 
Clay,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  its  principles.  Public- 
spirited  and  progressive,  he  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  local  affairs  and  given  his  aid  to 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  his  country. 


3> 


ON.  GEORGE  BIDDLE.  Doubtless  few  of 
the  residents  of  Cecil  County  have  promoted 
its  educational  interests  in  such  an  important 
degree  as  has  Mr.  Biddle,  whose  long  service  as 
a member  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners, 
and  as  school  examiner  for  the  county,  renders 
him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  and  quali- 
fies him  for  the  intelligent  management  of  affairs. 
His  long  retention  in  the  position  and  the  ad- 
vancement which  the  schools  have  made  under 
his  administration,  prove  his  fitness  for  the  work 
better  than  mere  words  could  do. 

His  is  a historic  family,  related  to  many  of  the 
leading  people  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
The  progenitors  of  the  family  in  this  country  were 
John  Biddle  and  Mary,  his  wife,  who  emigrated 
from  England  some  time  before  1692;  the  exact 
date  is  not  definitely  known.  Settling  in  what  is 
now  District  No.  1,  Cecil  County,  he  at  once 
took  a prominent  position  among  the  people  of 
that  early  day.  In  religious  activities  he  was 
earnest  and  successful,  and  for  many  years  offici- 


ated.as warden  and  vestryman  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church.  His  son,  John,  who  was  born 
October  1,  1695,  married  Mary  Mouned,  whose 
birth  occurred  February  2,  1715.  Their  son 
Stephen,  born  March  1,  1733,  married  Mary 
Savin.  Next  in  line  of  descent  was  Peregrine 
Biddle,  our  subject’s  grandfather,  who  was  born 
July  14,  1775,  and  married  Martha  Bateman, 
daughter  of  William  Bateman.  He  was  an  ex- 
tensive. landowner  and  for  twenty-eight  years 
vestryman  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  during  all  of 
which  time  he  never  missed  a meeting  of  the 
church.  I11  addition  to  being  a large  property 
holder,  he  was  engaged  in  settling  estates  and 
had  other  important  business  of  that  nature,  tie 
died  April  iS,  182S. 

George,  son  of  Peregrine  Biddle,  and  father  of 
our  subject,  was  born  December  27,  1S04,  and 
was  a man  of  prominence  in  his  day.  Like  his 
ancestors  he  was  for  maiiy  years  a vestryman  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Church.  His  sister,  Susan,  mar- 
ried Col.  George  W.  Oldham,  who  was  a direct 
descendant  of  Augustine  Herman,  the  founder  of 
the  Bohemia  Manor;  one  of  their  children,  Mary 
Amanda,  married  Dr.  Charles  H.  B.  Massey,  of 
Massey,  Kent  County,  Md.,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Kent  County 
and  had  an  extensive  grant  of  land  there.  Mrs. 
Massey  is  now  living  in  Chestertown,  Kent 
County.  Another  sister  of  our  subject’s  father, 
Margaret  Savin  Biddle,  married  Dr.  John  W. 
Wirt,  father  of  Hon.  John  S.  Wirt,  of  Elkton. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Frances  A.  Per- 
kins, daughter  of  Dr.  John  I).  Perkins,  of  Queen 
Anne  County,  Md.,  and  a relative  of  Hon.  James 
B.  Ricaud,  who  was  a member  of  congress  and 
leading  politician  of  Kent  County;  also  closely 
related  to  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Keating,  of  Queen 
Anne  County,  who  was  for  many  years  comp- 
troller of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  is  at  this 
writing  state  tax  commissioner.  Mrs.  Frances 
A.  Biddle  died  October  iS,  1887. 

Born  August  20,  1836,  the  only  child  ofGeorge 
and  Frances  A.  Biddle,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  given  the  best  advantages  the  schools  of  the 
east  afforded.  The  rudiments  of  his  education 
were  obtained  in  the  common  and  select  schools 
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of  this  neighborhood  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  after 
which  he  went  to  Charlottesville,  N.  V.,  and  in 
1S55  graduated  from  Delaware  College.  During 
the  four  years  of  his  collegiate  course  he  was 
never  absent  a day  from  his  classes,  but  put  his 
whole  life  and  energy  into  his  work.  Although 
he  graduated  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  carried  off  the  honors  of  his  class.  Since  then 
his  entire  time  has  been  devoted  to  education  and 
the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  lie  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  free  public  schools,  and  commenced  the  agita- 
tion as  early  as  i860.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  the  appointment  of  school  commission- 
ers by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  believing 
that  this  was  the  proper  way  for  them  to  be  ap- 
pointed, as  it  would  entirely  remove  politics  from 
schools.  In  1S70  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
on  this  issue  and  was  the  author  of  the  bill  that 
became  a law  to  have  the  school  commissioners 
of  the  state  appointed  by  the  circuit  judges.  This 
law  was  in  force  for  twenty  years,  when  it  was 
taken  away  from  the  judges  and  the  appointing 
power  given  to  the  governor  of  the  state. 

After  spending  one  term  in  the  house  and  ac- 
complishing the  object  he  had  in  view  in  taking 
the  position,  Mr.  Biddle  did  not  aspire  to  a re- 
election,  but  in  1872  was  appointed  a school  com- 
missioner and  served  in  that  capacity  for  twenty 
years,  resigning  in  1S92  to  accept  the  more  im- 
portant position  of  school  examiner  for  Cecil 
Count}'.  At  the  same  time  he  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners. 
His  whole  active  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  system  and  no  man  is 
better  versed  in  the  wants  of  the  schools  of  Cecil 
County  than  is  he.  The  building  of  good  school- 
houses  is  one  of  his  “hobbies,”  and  the  fine  new 
high  school  building  at  Elkton  stands  as  a monu- 
ment of  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy.  He  has 
the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners but  of  the  entire  community,  and  to  it  he 
is  justly  entitled,  for  he  is  a conscientious  worker, 
a thorough  student  and  an  excellent  judge  of 
human  nature.  For  years  he  has  been  active  in 
the  work  of  St.  Stephen’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  is  keeping  up  the  reputation  of  his 


ancestors  by  his  long  service  as  an  official  of  the 
parish,  having  served  for  thirty-four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  vestry;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  tendered  his  resignation  but  the  congre- 
gation refused  to  accept  it.  January  4,  1866,  he 
married  Miss  Katherine  Kettell,  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  E.  Kettell,  D.  D.,  a Methodist  minister 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

-r.  rlcp 

g * A-  S> 

<p~IIOMAS  JEFFERSON  McCAUSLAND 
[ was  born  March  5,  1834,  in  District  No.  5, 
Harford  County,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Ann  (Higginbotham) 
McCausland,  natives,  respectively,  of  this  county 
and  Ireland,  and  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
namely:  George  W.,  John  C.  and  Andrew  J., 

all  of  whom  are  deceased;  Robert,  who  is  un- 
married and  owns  a farm  in  Darlington,  this  dis- 
trict; Thomas  Jefferson ; MaryJ.;  Sarah  A.;  and 
Maria,  who  married  Joseph  R.  Hopkins,  a farmer 
and  butcher  residing  in  this  county.  The  father 
of  this  family  was  a farmer.  During  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  captain  of  a battalion,  but  was  never 
called  into  active  service. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  George  Mc- 
Causland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  from  there 
came  to  America,  establishing  his  permanent 
home  in  Maryland,  and  carrying  on  a general 
store  in  Dublin.  He  was  also  a surveyor.  His 
property  possessions  were  large,  aggregating 
more  than  two  thousand  acres,  all  situated  in 
Harford  County.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  a major  in  the  American  army.  Our  subject 
was  reared  on  the  home  place  and  received  a fair 
education  in  the  common  schools.  In  1S67  he 
married  Melissa  R.  Hopkins,  a native  of  Harford 
County,  and  there  were  born  to  bless  their  union 
three  children,  namely:  Marcus  H.,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  resides  near  his  father;  Inez,  who  is  at 
home;  and  Paul  C.,  deceased. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  his  district,  Mr. 
McCausland  is  especially  well  known,  for  he  has 
always  resided  in  that  locality  and  naturally  has 
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many  friends  among  his  neighbors.  By  a course 
of  industry  and  good  management,  he  has  become 
well-to-do,  and  his  valuable  property  shows  in  a 
marked  degree  to  what  good  purpose  the  propri- 
etor has  labored.  In  politics  he  was  reared  a 
Democrat,  of  the  most  pronounced  kind,  and  the 
party  with  which  he  votes  nominated  and  elected 
him  to  the  position  of  supervisor,  which  he  filled 
for  two  years.  Formerly  he  was  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  at 
this  writing  is  no  longer  an  active  worker  in  this 
lodge.  He  and  his  family  are  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


ACOB  B.  WEBSTER.  Of  the  various  occu- 
pations in  which  men  engage  not  one  is  so 
free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world 
as  the  occupation  of  farming.  To  watch  the  seeds 
spring  into  life,  developing  into  the  plant  that  is 
finally  enriched  by  the  wealth  of  ripened  fruit  and 
grain;  to  watch  the  soil  respond  to  the  care  and 
cultivation  bestowed  upon  it;  and  to  enjoy  the 
harvests  which  kind  nature  almost  invariably 
bestows  upon  man;  this  is  a privilege  granted 
only  to  the  farmer.  In  this  calling  Mr.  Webster 
has  spent  his  entire  life  and  from  it  he  has  become 
the  possessor  of  a competency,  the  deserved  re- 
ward of  diligent  labor.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  which  constitute  his  farm  are  situated 
in  District  No.  3,  Harford  County,  and  are  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  of  stock. 

Upon  this  place  Mr.  Webster  was  born  in  1840. 
He  is  a son  of  John  L-,  and  grandson  of  John 
Webster,  and  a lineal  descendant  of  the  same  an- 
cestors as  those  to  whom  James  Webster  traces 
his  lineage.  In  early  life  John  L.  Webster  was 
interested  in  a sawmill,  but  the  most  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  he  resided  in  Dis- 
trict No.  3 until  his  death,  in  1869,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  During  the  existence  of  the  Whig  party 
he  was  a supporter  of  its  principles,  but  upon  its 
disintegration  he  identified  himself  with  the  Demo- 
crats. His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 


Susan  Brown,  died  in  1SS4,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children, 
named  as  follows:  Jacob  B.,  J.  Thomas,  William 
E.,  Mary  E.,  M.  Sophia  (Mrs.  Joseph  Mitchell) 
and  Sarah. 

The  boyhood  years  of  our  subject  were  spent  in 
school  and  upon  the  home  farm.  Early  gaining 
a thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  every  de- 
partment, and  having  a partiality  for  country  life, 
he  naturhlly  selected  farming  as  his  life  occupa- 
tion, and  he  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  his 
choice.  O11  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  the  old  homestead,  which  he 
has  since  occupied  and  cultivated.  In  matters  oi 
politics  he  gives  his  influence  and  vote  in  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  party,  because  to  him  it  em- 
bodies those  principles  best  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a free  country.  He  is  prompt  to  meet 
ever}-  obligation  and  therefore  stands  well  in  bus- 
iness circles.  In  the  management  of  his  affairs 
he  is  systematic,  and  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
careful  and  considerate.  In  1S81  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Fletcher,  daughter  of  carpenter  Ffletcher, 
and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
has  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity at  heart,  and  earnestly  uses  his  influence  to 
promote  it. 


OUIS  H.  OSBORNE.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Sassafras  River  lies  the  village  of  Frederick  - 
town,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
reared  and  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  While  much  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  in  this  place,  he  has  been  in  many  other 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  has  become 
familiar  with  customs  of  people  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  However,  he  believes  there  is  no 
state  like  old  Maryland  and  no  county  that  can 
compare  with  Cecil.  The  place  where  for  gene- 
rations his  forefathers  dwelt  is  the  one  most  dear 
to  him,  and  here  lie  expects  to  spend  his  remain- 
ing years. 

A native  of  Kent  County,  Md.,  Mr.  Osborne 
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was  born  in  1852  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
remembered  by  American  people  as  that  upon 
which  George  Washington  was  born.  His  par- 
ents, Edward  L.  and  Christiana  J.  (Hall)  Os- 
borne, were  natives,  respective!}’,  of  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  and  had  a family  of  five  children, 
namely:  Charles  T. , deceased;  Mary  F. ; Edward 
L.,  deceased;  Louis  H.  and  Emma.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Groom  Osborne,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land and  here  spent  his  entire  active  life  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  the  schools  of  Frede- 
ricktown  our  subject  received  a fair  education  that 
fitted  him  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  In 
early  manhood  he  took  up  fishing  and  was  thus 
employed  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  about  six  years. 
Afterward  for  five  years  he  followed  railroading 
and  was  engaged  in  construction  work  in  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Illinois.  For  four  years  prior  to 
going  west  he  was  interested  in  the  lime  business 
in  Fredericktown.  After  his  return  to  this  place, 
he  opened  a general  store  in  18S9  and  has  since 
conducted  a profitable  business  among  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country.  He  is  not  active  in 
politics,  but  always  votes  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  is  interested  in  the  success  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Osborne  married  Grace  Hopkins,  who  was 
born  in  Maryland,  a member  of  a family  identified 
with  the  histor}r  of  this  state  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  only  child  born  of  this  union  was 
Mary,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  months. 

ELSON  K.  WARN  ER.  The  family  of  which 
this  gentleman  is  a representative  came  to 
this  country  from  Scotland,  and  has  since 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  Maryland  and 
southern  Pennsylvania,  where  its  members  have 
become  known  for  energy  of  disposition  and  pro- 
bity of  character.  One  of  their  most  distinguish- 
ing traits  has  been  prtriotic  devotion  to  country. 
Not  only  in  times  of  peace  were  they  loyal  citi- 
zens, but  they  proved  their  patriotism  on  many  a 
closely  contested  battlefield,  where  they  stood  firm 
for  the  principles  they  believed  to  be  just  and 


right.  This  trait,  so  noticeable  in  preceding 
generations,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  lives 
of  those  now  living,  and  causes  them  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  best  citizens  wherever  they  may 
reside. 

Reviewing  the  genealogical  record,  we  find  that 
the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Richard  Warner,  was  a native  of  Harford  Countv, 
Md.,  and  died  near  Woodlawn,  Cecil  County. 
He  had  several  sons  who  bore  a valiant  part  in 
the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War,  among 
them  Jacob,  now  living  at  Woodlawn,  a member 
of  Snow’s  Battery;  Edward,  also  a Union  soldier, 
and  now  residing  at  North  East;  William,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  while  in  active  service,  but 
was  afterward  released,  and  now  lives  in  Linwood, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  Frank,  of  Ilion,  Herk- 
imer County,  N.  Y. , who  w as  a member  of  the 
United  States  navy  during  the  war.  Our  sub- 
ject’s father,  Henry  Warner,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  August  4,  1828,  and  followed 
the  trade  of  an  iron  worker.  For  twenty-eight 
years  he  was  manager  of  the  McCullough  iron 
works,  near  Elkton,  but  then  resigned  the  posi- 
tion, and  is  now  living  on  his  farm  near  Zion,  in 
Cecil  County.  His  wife,  who  is  still  living,  was 
Ellen  M.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Caldwell,  owner 
of  a sawmill  in  this  county,  and  the  descendant 
of  Irish  ancestors.  She  had  several  brothers,  one 
of  whom,  Harvey,  now  a resident  of  Liberty 
Grove,  Md. , is  a veteran  of  the  late  war.  In  her 
family  there  are  but  two  children,  our  subject  and 
Sophia,  wife  of  D.  M.  Lee,  who  is  a farmer  near 
Zion,  and  one  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. 

I11  the  little  village  of  Rowlandsville,  five  miles 
from  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County,  the  subject  of 
this  article  was  born,  January  14,  1855.  He  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  made 
manager  of  the  McCullough  iron  works,  near 
Elkton,  and  he  then  removed  with  his  family  to 
this  place,  receiving  his  subsequent  education  in 
the  Elkton  Academy,  later  embarking  for  himself 
in  the  mercantile  business.  His  good  judgment 
brought  him  a fair  measure  of  success;  both  as  a 
dry-goods  merchant  and  as  the  proprietor  of  an 
agricultural  implement  business.  In  May,  1896, 
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he  was  commissioned  magistrate  by  Governor 
Lowndes,  and  has  since  efficiently  filled  the  office 
at  Elkton.  In  his  political  belief  he  has  always 
been  stanch  in  his  adherence  to  Republican  prin- 
ciples. Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Ileptasophs.  In  1891  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  M.  Allie  Dougherty,  of  Lewisville,  Pa., 
and  they  have  one  child,  a son,  named  Henry  E. 


JENRY  VAN  BIBBER  CRAWFORD. 

Identified  throughout  his  entire  life  with  the 
| history  of  this  locality,  and  well  known  as 
one  of  its  most  influential  citizens,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  laid  to  rest,  at  his  death,  amid 
the  scenes  familiar  to  him  through  so  many  years. 
He  was  born  at  Middletown,  Newcastle  County, 
Del.,  September  16,  1833,  and  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  January  14,  1897,  at  his  home  near 
Warwick,  Md.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member  was  among  the  oldest  in  Maryland  and 
was  connected  with  the  Youngs  and  Culbreths,  of 
Caroline,  the  Mackeys,  of  Talbot,  the  Turpins,  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  McKims,  of  Baltimore. 
Upon  his  mother’s  side  he  was  connected  with  the 
Petersons  and  Van  Bibbers,  of  Cecil  County,  and 
the  Gilmores,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  the  young- 
est sou  of  William  Hazlett  and  Catherine  A. 
(Reading)  Crawford,  the  former  a native  of  Dela- 
ware, an  influential  farmer,  a private  in  the  ranks 
at  the  battle  of  North  Point  and  at  Ft.  McHenry, 
and  a nephew  of  Col.  William  Hazlett,  a Revolu- 
tionary hero,  whose  body  lies  buried  in  Dover, 
Del. 

The  advantages  given  Mr.  Crawford  in  boy- 
hood were  those  common  to  the  aristocratic  fami- 
lies of  the  central  south,  prior  to  the  war.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  when  a youth  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  men  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  this  quality  of  winning  and  retaining  friends 
remained  one  of  his  principal  characteristics 
through  life.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  he 
was  living  quietly  at  the  old  homestead  in  Middle- 
town,  engaged  in  general  farming.  1 1 is  sympa- 


thies were  with  the  south,  and  soon  he  enlisted  for 
active  service,  becoming  a member  of  Company 
B,  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  under  Capt.  George 
M.  Emaek  and  Col.  Ridgley  Brown.  In  all  the 
engagements  of  the  First  he  bore  a valiant  part 
and  was  one  of  those  who  “rode  with  Stuart.  ’’ 
It  was  the  testimony  of  his  comrades  that  under 
fire  he  was  calm  and  collected,  never  evincing  any 
excitement,  even  when  peril  was  greatest.  His 
regiment  was  ordered  to  General  Ewell's  Corps  to 
lead  the  advance  into  Pennsylvania  in  1S63,  and 
was  in  the  three  days'  battle  at  Gettysburg. 
During  the  retreat,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July, 
while  guarding  a part  of  Ewell’s  wagon  train, 
they  held  in  check  for  more  than  two  hours  a 
brigade  of  P'ederal  cavalry,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived meritorious  mention  from  General  Lee  in 
his  report  of  the  campaign.  They  participated  in 
the  disastrous  valley  skirmishes  of  1S64,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  one  of  a force  of  men,  under 
Sergeant  Tunis,  who  succeeded  in  burning  a 
bridge,  despite  the  efforts  of  a company  of  Federal 
cavalry  to  dislodge  them.  Returning  home  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Crawford  resumed  farm  work. 
When  about  forty  years  of  age,  April  30,  1873,  he 
married  Miss  Margaret  Price,  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  until  his  death  came  to  separate 
them.  Plis  home  was  on  a farm  in  District  No. 
1,  Cecil  County,  and  it  was  while  superintending 
some  of  the  farm  work  that  he  succumbed  to  heart 
disease.  Returning  from  the  barn  to  the  house, 
he  sank  into  a chair  near  the  fire,  shivered  as 
from  cold,  and  in  an  instant  was  dead.  He  was 
buried  from  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church,  which  he 
joined  after  his  marriage.  Besides  his  widow,  he 
left  a son,  Charles,  a capable  and  well-educated 
young  man,  who  succeeds  to  the  management  of 
the  estate. 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  born  March  10,  1839,  upon 
the  farm  where  she  now  lives.  Her  parents, 
John  V.  and  Ann  (Nowland)  Price,  were  natives 
of  Cecil  County  and  had  a family  of  four  children, 
namely:  Thomas,  Susanna,  Margaret  C.,  and 
John  N.,  deceased.  She  received  a good  educa- 
tion, which  fitted  her  for  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  which  she  has  since 
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been  connected.  Her  father  was  a soldier  in  the 
War  of  1 S 1 2 , and  she  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  both  he  and  her  husband  were  brave  soldiers, 
with  the  courage  to  fight  for  what  they  believed 
was  right.  Among  the  people  of  District  No.  i, 
she  has  many  warm  friends,  to  whom  she  is 
endeared  by  her  many  noble  traits  of  character. 

c t' *$**$*  *$*•?•  5 
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eAVID  A.  MACKIE.  The  farming  commu- 
nity of  Cecil  County  recognizes  in  Mr. 
Mackie  one  of  its  leading  men,  a citizen 
prosperous  and  public  spirited,  and  favorably 
known  by  the  people  of  the  locality.  He  owns 
and  operates  eighty  acres  lying  in  District  No.  4, 
near  the  place  where,  in  1S4S,  his  eyes  first  opened 
to  the  light,  Of  his  parents,  John  and  Catherine 
(Andrews)  Mackie,  mention  is  made  in  the  sketch 
of  J.  Alfred  Mackie,  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  He  and  his  brothers  were  well  edu- 
cated and  are  following  the  example  set  by  their 
honored  father,  as  good  and  useful  members  of 
the  community,  having  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  encouragement  of  various  enter- 
prises calculated  to  benefit  the  people,  socially, 
morally  and  financially. 

On  the  farm  where  his  brother  Arthur  resides, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  and  there  his 
earlier  years  were  uneventfully  passed,  his  educa- 
tion being  obtained  in  the  neighboring  district 
schools.  After  leaving  school  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  home  farm,  in  which 
work  he  assisted  his  brothers,  J.  Alfred,  Franklin 
T.  and  Arthur  A.  The  place  consisted  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  father  it  was  divided  among  the  children. 
About  1870  our  subject  purchased  the  Dr.  Brook- 
ens  farm  that  adjoins  a portion  of  the  old  home- 
stead, and  here  he  has  since  engaged  in  general 
farming  pursuits.  Although  a steadfast  Demo- 
crat, he  has  taken  no  part  in  politics  other  than 
to  cast  his  vote  at  local  and  national  elections. 
His  family  attend  the  Rock  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  welfare  of  which,  though  not  a member, 


he  is  deeply  interested,  believing  that  the  progress 
of  a community  depends  upon  the  honest,  upright 
Christian  character  of  its  people.  Fraternally  he 
is  connected  with  New  London  Lodge  No.  218, 
K.  of  P. , Lewisville,  Pa.,  and  is  also  a member 
of  Little  Elk  Tribe  of  Red  Men  of  Cherry  Hill. 

In  1S69  Mr.  Mackie  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Cornelia  J.  Read,  daughter  of  Walden 
and  Martha  L.  Read,  and  a native  of  District  No. 
5,  where-  the  years  of  girlhood  were  passed.  She 
has  been  a most  efficient  helpmate  to  her  husband 
in  all  his  undertakings  and  has  contributed  to 
securing  the  financial  success  that  has  marked  his 
career.  The}*  are  the  parents  of  an  only  son, 
Arthur  A.,  who  is  now  traveling  for  a tobacco 
firm.  Mr.  Mackie  takes  quite  an  active  interest 
in  everything  that  will  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  district,  and  by  his  upright  life  has  gained 
the  esteem  of  those  around  him.  Intelligent  and 
of  good  principles,  he  is  regarded  with  respect  by 
his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens,  and  his  wife 
shares  in  their  good-will. 


EORGE  W.  POIST.  For  many  years  this 
gentleman  has  been  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Cecil  Count}-,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  untiring  labors,  his  ambition,  his 
energy  and  well-directed  effort,  he  is  to-day  the 
possessor  of  a handsome  competence  and  a good 
farm,  where,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  comforts  that  go  to  make 
life  worth  the  living.  A native  of  the  Keystone 
State,  he  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  xoth  of  May,  1834,  and  for  nine 
years  remained  at  that  place.  In  1843  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  where  Mr.  Poist  lived  until  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Through  the  three  succeeding  years 
he  was  a resident  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  butcher’s  trade, 
in  which  he  became  very  proficient.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  he  removed  to  Coiora  and 
established  a meat  market,  which  he  has  since 
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successfully  conducted.  Pie  now  enjoys  a good 
trade,  which  has  come  to  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  honorable  dealing  and  straightforward  bus- 
iness methods  and  his  courteous  treatment  of  his 
patrons.  In  addition  to  this  industry  he  has 
other  property  interests,  including  two  farms  in 
District  No.  6,  Cecil  County.  One  tract  com- 
prises fifty-four  acres  of  land,  and  his  home  farm 
embraces  sixty-tliree  acres,  which  is  under  a high 
state  of  cultivation  and  yields  to  him  a good  re- 
turn for  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  1S56  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Poist  and  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  White,  who  was  born 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  They  have  a 
family  of  six  children:  Mary,  George  PL,  Charles 
I).,  Annie  C.,  Fannie  and  Harry,  and  the  family 
circle  yet  remains  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Mr.  Poist  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  West  Nottingham,  and  by  his 
ballot  he  supports  the  men  and  measures  of  the 
Democracy.  His  life  is  an  honorable  and  useful 
one,  actuated  by  unselfish  motives,  and  he  has 
thereby  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  many 
friends. 

‘ - -* — * 

LEXANDER  HAMILTON  GEORGE,  of 
Elk  Neck,  is  postmaster  and  proprietor  of 
the  general  store  in  this  village.  No  resi- 
dent of  the  place  has  been  of  greater  value  as  a 
citizen  than  Pie.  His  life  and  character  are 
worthy  of  emulation  by  those  who,  like  himself, 
must  be  the  architects  of  theii  own  fortunes.  He 
is  very  unostentatious,  a plain,  practical  man  of 
affairs,  with  the  sound  common  sense  necessary 
to  success  in  any  department  of  activity,  and  with 
the  energy  that  almost  invariably  brings  its 
possessor  prosperity.  The  name  which  he  bears 
was  given  him  in  honor  of  his  ancestor,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, and  among  his  most  prized  possessions  is 
the  gold  watch  worn  by  that  statesman  at  the 
time  he  was  killed  in  the  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Anthony 


George,  was  born  in  Cuba  and  in  early  manhood 
came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia. However,  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
upon  the  ocean,  as  he  was  a sea  captain  by  occu- 
pation. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  phil- 
anthropist, Stephen  Girard.  In  religious  belief 
he  was  a Catholic  and  his  children  were  reared  in 
that  faith.  His  son,  Anthony,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  and  there  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  block  tin  metal  cups  and  saucers,  dying 
in  Cecil  County  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
1892.  A Whig  in  politics,  he  took  no  interest  in 
official  matters,  but  contented  himself  with  de- 
positing his  ballot  at  elections.  He  married 
Lucinda,  daughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  America; 
she  attained  a very  advanced  age,  dying  in  1SS9. 
Of  her  four  children,  two  are  living,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  and  Louisa,  who  resides  in  Cecil 
County. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  Alexander  Hamilton 
George  was  born  April  20,  1833.  When  he  was 
a child  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  a farm  near  Elk  Neck,  on  the  Elk 
River.  His  education  was  obtained  principally 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a machinist  and  was  thus  employed 
for  six  years.  At  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  and  took  part  in  eighteen  of  the  en- 
gagements of  the  war,  being  discharged  September 
8,  1864,  at  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  service. 
At  once  after  his  return  home  he  opened  a store 
at  Elk  Neck,  and  this  he  has  since  carried  on, 
besides  having  charge  of  the  post-office.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster  in  July,  1S64,  under  the 
administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  has  per- 
haps held  his  commission  longer  than  any  one 
now  in  the  service.  In  addition  to  his  home  in 
Elk  Neck  he  owns  property  in  North  East  and 
has  an  interest  in  the  old  homestead,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  his  sister.  In  politics  he  is  inde- 
pendent, in  religion  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  fraternally  is  identified 
with  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics. 
April  20,  1882,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
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Mary  A.,  daughter  of  James  Clark,  of  Elk  Neck. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Louis  O., 
Harriet  Lucinda  and  A.  Hamilton. 

Starling  out  in  life  a poor  boy,  without  means 
or  influential  friends  to  aid  him,  Mr.  George  has 
made  his  own  way  in  • the  world,  and  by 
honest  methods  has  gradually  advanced  until  he 
is  now  well-to-do.  His  honorable  way  of  doing- 
business  commends  him  to  the  people,  among 
whom  he  has  built  up  an  excellent  trade. 


OSEPH  K.  LEVIS.  The  life  of  this  gentle- 
man has  been  marked  by  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  his  well-directed  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  accumulation  of  a valuable 
property.  P'or  fort}’  years  he  owned  and  oper- 
ated a grist  and  saw  mill  in  Cecil  County,  and 
still  has  in  his  possession  the  plant,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  conducted  by  his  son,  while  he  is 
living  practically  retired  from  business.  His 
home  is  situated  in  District  No.  4,  where  he  is 
well  and  favorably  known.  He  was  born  in  this 
county,  near  Rock  Springs,  August  28,  1833,  and 
is  a son  of  Norris  Levis,  who  came  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  District  No.  3 when  a young  man, 
removing  hither  from  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
For  fifty  years  or  more  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  was  proprietor  of  a paper 
mill  that  brought  him  in  a profitable  income. 
He  was  a supporter  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
its  principles.  While  he  never  sought  public 
office,  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
serve  as  couuty  commissioner  and  acted  in  other 
local  positions  of  trust.  He  took  an  intelligent 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  district  and  county,  and  certainly  deserves  men- 
tion among  the  representative  men  of  the  locality. 
Through  energy  he  achieved  a success  that 
ranked  him  among  the  substantial  men  of  this 
community.  His  death  occurred  lieie  in  1875, 
when  he  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  By  his 
marriage  to  Eliza  Kiik,  of  Cecil  County,  he 
became  the  father  of  nine  children,  and  six  of 


these  are  now  living,  namely:  Joseph  K.,  of  this 
sketch;  Eliza,  widow  of  I.  D.  Carter;  Amelia  K.. 
who  married  Slater  B.  Russell,  of  West  Chester; 
Robert  C.,  residing  in  Elkton;  Harriet,  wife  of 
V.  R.  Alexander  and  a resident  ofLaneaster,  Pa. ; 
and  Mary,  wife  of  A.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Elkton. 

When  our  subject  was  a boy  the  schools  were 
not  as  good  as  those  of  the  present  day,  and  his 
education  was  therefore  limited,  at  least  in  regard 
to  school  attendance,  but  through  reading  and 
observation  he  has  become  well  informed.  Fora 
time  he  was  connected  with  his  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  but  his  principal  business 
has  been  the  operation  of  the  grist  and  saw  mill 
he  still  owns.  Pie  has  also  been  interested  in  the 
flour  business.  A Democrat,  he  is  true  at  all 
times  to  the  interests  of  his  party.  His  marriage 
in  1S63  united  him  with  Anna  M.  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  Walter  Armstrong,  and  they  have  four 
childreu.  Norris,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
mill,  married  Miss  May  W.  Kessler,  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  they  have  one  son,  Norris  K.;  Eliza, 
wife  of  D.  E.  Weston,  of  Philadelphia,  has  two 
children,  Levis  Belknap  and  Elizabeth;  Emma  A. 
is  the  wife  of  Dr.  David  Mackey,  of  Lewisville, 
Pa.,  and  has  two  children,  David  Levis  and 
Barton  Hurst;  William  is  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  Rock  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Levis  and  his  wife  are  members,  he  has  been 
trustee  and  treasurer,  and  contributed,  while  the 
incumbent  of  these  offices,  to  the  financial  over- 
sight and  business  management  of  the  church. 

C , _3 
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Christopher  wilson,  now  living  re- 

( tired,  is  a prominent  citizen  of  Darlington, 
U and  is  a representative  of  one  of  the  old  and 
distinguished  families  of  Harford  County.  About 
1760  John  Wilson,  our  subject’s  great-grand- 
father, left  his  early  home  in  England  to  come  to 
America,  and  first  located  in  York  County,  Pa., 
but  subsequently  removed  to  Stafford,  Harford 
County,  where  he  was  associated  in  business  with 
the  Stump  Brothers,  under  the  firm  name  of 
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Wil  son  & Stump.  His  father,  Christopher  Wil- 
son, a celebrated  Quaker  preacher,  whose  home 
was  iu  Yorkshire,  England,  near  the  Scottish 
border,  had  previously  come  to  Maryland  on  a 
visit  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  country.  His 
son  John  being  engaged  to  a Yorkshire  girl  who 
was  not  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  union  and  proposed  that  the 
sou  come  to  the  new  world.  This  he  agreed  to  do, 
and  accordingly  gave  up  the  young  lady  and  by 
his  father  was  provided  with  the  means  to  start  in 
life  for  himself  here.  In  a sailing-vessel  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  landing  at  the  little  town  of  Joppa, 
on  the  Gunpowder  River.  Among  the  people  of 
the  settlement  who  saw  the  newcomers  arrive  was 
a young  lady,  Miss  Webster,  who,  when  the 
others  were  selecting  their  future  husbands,  de- 
cided upon  Mr.  Wilson,  with  whom  she  later 
became  acquainted.  Subsequently  he  made  a visit 
to  his  native  land,  and  on  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try they  were  married,  July  11,  1764.  They  lo- 
cated at  Stafford,  where  they  spent  their  remain- 
ing days,  and  reared  their  family  of  ten  children. 
One  of  these,  Christopher  Wilson,  the  grandfather 
of  our  subject,  was  born  December  12,  1766,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  Judge  Price. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Christopher  Wilson,  was  born  February 
25,  1792,  near  Darlington,  in  Harford  Count}', 
and  made  his  home  in  the  same  neighborhood 
throughout  life,  devoting  his  energies  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  On  attaining  to  man’s  estate  he 
married  Miss  Hettie  Smith,  who  was  born  Janu- 
ary 4,  1794.  Her  paternal  grandfather  ran  the 
ferry  at  Lapidum,  which  at  that  time  was  known 
as  Smith’s  Ferry.  Of  the  nine  children  born  of 
this  union,  one  died  in  infancy,  and  only  four  are 
now  living:  Mary  S.,  wife  of  David  E.  Wilson; 

Christopher,  of  this  sketch;  Edward,  a resident 
of  Virginia;  and  Margaret,  widow  of  Reuben 
Stump,  of  Baltimore  County.  The  father  de- 
parted this  life  March  23,  1876,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  His  wife  died  July 
19,  1844. 

Mr.  Wilson,  whose  name  introduces  this  review, 
began  his  earthly  career  September  1,  1827,  in 


Harford  County,  near  Darlington,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated,  attending  the  common 
schools,  and  completing  his  literary  course  in  the 
Darlington  Academy.  For  some  years  he  was 
engaged  in  farming,  and  later  was  employed  as 
clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  mercantile  establishments 
here.  In  1S57  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  spent 
the  twenty-one  succeeding  years  in  clerical  work 
and  grain  dealing.  Since  returning  to  Darling- 
ton in  1S7S,  he  has  practically  lived  retired,  en- 
joying a well-earned  rest,  free  from  the  cares  and 
reponsibilities  of  business  life. 

December  14,  1S80,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Susanna  Lyon,  of  Cecil 
County.  They  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  occupy  a high  social  position.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Illinois  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  blue  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery, 
and  passed  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  organiza- 
tion. His  pleasant,  genial  manner  makes  him 
popular  with  all  classes  of  people,  and  he  well 
deserves  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  univer- 
sally held. 


George  s.  rittenhouse,  m.  d.,  a weii- 

known  physician  and  surgeon,  practicing  his 
profession  in  North  East,  is  a graduate  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  in  his  subse- 
quent practice,  by  his  devotion  to  his  work  and 
the  careful  study  and  diagnosis  of  the  various 
diseases  that  have  come  under  his  observation,  he 
has  been  unusually  successful,  and  has  gained 
quite  a reputation  as  a skilled  practitioner. 

The  doctor  was  born  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1856,  in  Kingwood,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J., 
near  Frenchtown,  but  when  only  four  years  old 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia,  where 
liis  father,  who  was  also  a physician,  located  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  There 
our  subject  grew  to  manhood  and  received  his 
literary  education  in  the  public  schools.  At  the 
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age  of  fifteen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  un- 
der his  father’s  able  direction,  and  later  attended 
lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  entering 
that  institution  in  1S77  and  graduating  in  1SS0. 
Opening  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  he  there  en- 
gaged in  practice  until  iSS7,  when  he  came  to 
North  East,  Md.,  where  his  skill  and  ability  were 
soon  widely  recognized.  He  now  ranks  among 
the  most  proficient  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Cecil  County,  and  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative 
practice. 

In  October,  1SS4,  Dr.  Rittenhouse  led  to  the 
marriage  altar  Miss  Lida  P.  Eppelsheimer,  and 
since  coming  to  North  East  they  have  made  many 
warm  friends.  The  doctor  belongs  to  the  Cecil 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Masonic  lodge  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of 
North  East.  He  is  medical  examiner  for  a num- 
ber of  important  insurance  societies,  including 
the  Equitable  of  New  York;  the  Washington  Life; 
the  Baltimore  Mutual  Aid;  the  Prudential  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Home  Mutual  of  Baltimore; 
and  the  Merchants  and  Mechanics’  of  Baltimore. 
He  has  won  his  way  in  the  regard  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  daily 
rounds  by  his  ready  tact  and  kindly  sympathy. 


OHN  McCLEARY.  The  present  standing 
of  Cecil  County  among  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  eastern  shore  may  be  attributed 
to  the  careful,  painstaking  labors  of  the  men  who 
for  years  have  conducted  general  farming  pur- 
suits here.  As  a representative  of  this  class 
mention  may  appropriately  be  made  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary,  of  District  No.  4,  who,  now  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  busy,  useful  life,  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  former  days  of  labor,  surrounded 
by  the  friends  of  his  earlier  years  and  respected 
by  the  younger  generation  that  has  succeeded  to 
the  active  management  of  affairs.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  deepest  respect  that  we  look  up  to 
those  men,  advanced  in  years,  whose  lives  have 
been  filled  with  good  deeds  and  acts  of  kindness, 


and  who  now  stand,  like  lighthouses  on  tire  rockv 
coast,  to  warn  the  young  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten  to  engulf  them.  In  their  long  lives 
they  have  seen  many  changes  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  years  that  have  slipped  from 
them  as  noiselessly  as  the  autumn  leaves  drop  in 
the  forest  have  not  been  uneventful  ones,  but 
have  been  characterized  by  marked  improvements 
and  advances  in  every  realm  of  activity,  and  their 
part  iii  this  development  is  no  small  one. 

In  the  neighboring  state  of  Delaware  tire  birth 
of  John  MeCleary  took  place  in  1814.  Elis  fam- 
ily is  of  Irish  origin,  the  first  of  the  name  to  come 
to  America  being  his  father,  John  MeCleary,  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  and  thus  engaged  in  his  na- 
tive larrd  and  in  Delaware  and  Fair  Hill,  Md.  He 
spent  two  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1817  came 
to  Cecil  County  and  settled  in  the  central  part  of 
District  No.  4,  where  his  remaining  years  were 
passed.  Irr  the  days  when  political  excitement 
ran  high  and  party  strife  often  became  objection- 
able, he  kept  himself  posted  concerning  local 
matters  and  national  issues,  but  never  took  any 
part  in  political  contests,  preferring  to  give  his 
time  wholly  to  his  trade.  He  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  supported  its  principles.  By  his 
marriage  to  Ann  Robinson  he  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  four  are  now  living,  namely;  John,  of 
this  sketch;  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph  McMaster; 
William,  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Joseph, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  father  died  in  Cecil  Coun- 
ty at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  family  not  being  well-to-do  and  schools 
being  inferior,  our  subject’s  education  was  limited. 
He  did  not  have  the  opportunities  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  boys  of  this  generation,  but  from  early 
days  wras  obliged  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
Under  his  father’s  instruction  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a shoemaker,  which  he  followed  in  this 
district  and  other  places.  However,  about  1S47 
he  bought  his  present  farm  of  about  sixty  acres 
and  afterward  gave  less  attention  to  shoemaking, 
as  he  preferred  agricultural  pursuits.  Imbibing 
from  his  father  Democratic  opinions,  he  early  be- 
came an  advocate  of  that  party,  but  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party  he  identified 
himself  with  it,  and  has  since  voted  for  its  men  and 
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measures.  For  two  years  or  more  lie  was  super- 
visor and  has  alscfserved  in  the  office  of  judge  of 
elections,  but  of  late  years  has  been  less  active  in 
public  affairs  than  formerly.  His  family  are  con- 
nected with  the  Rock  Presbyterian  Church  and 
take  an  active  part  in.  religious  enterprises. 

October  i,  1839,  occurred  the  marriage  of  John 
MeCleary  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gallagher.  Nine  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  union,  and  all  but  two  are 
still  living.  They  are  named  as  follows:  Mary 
H.,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  Hughes  and  lives 
in  Elkton;  Annie,  Mrs.  David  McMaster;  Melissa, 
wife  of  William  Kerr,  of  Pennsylvania;  Elmira, 
who  married  William  Younker;  Emma,  Mrs. 
Edward  Taylor;  Theodore  F. , who  has  relieved  his 
father  of  the  active  management  of  the  home 
farm  and  now  superintends  its  cultivation;  and 
Robert  J.,  a farmer  of  District  No.  4. 


T.  MILLER,  a representative  and' prom- 
inent farmer,  residing  in  District  No.  3, 
Cecil  County,  was  born  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, November  9,  1821,  and  is  a worthy  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  honored  pioneer  families  of  the 
county.  Plis  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Miller, 
a native  of  Ireland,  located  near  the  present  home 
of  our  subject  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  new 
world,  and  in  Cecil  County,  the  grandfather, 
Thomas  Miller,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light. 
The  latter  was  for  forty  years  a prominent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
1813  he  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  District  No. 
3,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days,  his  death 
occurring  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-nine 
years. 

In  that  district  the  father  of  our  subject,  Thom- 
as Miller,  .was  born  and  reared.  He  married 
Miss  Ann  Simpers,  a daughter  of  William  Sim- 
pers, who  was  of  English  descent  and  also  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Cecil  County.  Eight  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  union,  as  follows:  W.  T., 
of  this  review;  Sarah,  who  married  Franklin 


Mearns,  but  is  now  deceased;  Rachel,  now  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Cameron,  a resident  of  Zion,  Ce- 
cil County;  John  W.,  who  is  now  living  retired 
at  Cherry  Hill,  the  same  county;  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Joseph  W.  Nowland;  Samuel,  a resident  of 
Avondale,  Chester  Count}’,  Pa.;  Catherine,  wife 
of  William  A.  Miller,  a farmer  living  near  Bay 
View,  in  Cecil  County;  and  Joseph,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Upon  a farm  in  District  No.  3,  W.  T.  Miller 
was  reared  in  much  the  usual  manner  of  farmer 
lads  of  his  period,  assisting  in  the  labors  of  the 
fields  and  attending  the  public  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  when  his  services  were  not  needed 
at  home.  He  continued  under  the  parental  roof 
until  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  in  the 
meantime  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he 
successfully  followed  for  thirty  years  after  leaving 
home,  becoming  one  of  the  best  contractors  and 
builders  in  his  locality.  In  1S47  he  removed  to 
his  present  farm,  which  comprises  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  of  valuable  and  fertile  land, 
which  he  has  placed  under  a high  stateof  cultiva- 
tion and  improved  with  good  and  substantial 
buildings.  In  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  he  continued  carpentering  until  1SS3, 
when  he  retired  from  that  business. 

In  1847  Mr.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Sarah  J.  McCullough,  by  whom  he 
had  nine  children,  as  follows:  Andrew  T.,  Jane, 
deceased;  John  E.,  Frank,  James,  Hester,  Sarah, 
Mary  and  Rachel.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  wedded  Miss  Annie  Whitson,  and  to 
them  were  born  seven  children,  namely:  William 
W. , Annie  M. , George  II.,  Charles,  Philip,  Elva, 
and  Harry. 

Mr.  Miller  has  ever  taken  an  active  and  prom- 
inent part  in  public  affairs,  and  has  been  called 
upon  to  fill  a number  of  important  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.  In  1866  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer,  in  which  capacity  he  faithfully  and  sat- 
isfactorily served  for  six  years,  and  at  three  differ- 
ent times  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  He  was  also  notary  pub- 
lic for  one  year,  and  refused  to  become  a candi- 
date for  state  senator  after  having  received  the 
nomination,  from  the  reason  that  in  1858  he  was 
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licensed  a local  preacher,  and,  owing  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Maryland,  he  was  not  eligible  to  the 
office.  Originally  he  was  a Whig  in  politics,  but 
since  the  dissolution  of  that  party  he  has  been  a 
pronounced  Democrat.  As  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tious Christian  gentleman,  he  is  an  active  worker 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
has  been  a member  for  many  years,  and  in  which 
he  has  filled  all  the  offices.  In  all  places  and 
under  all  circumstances  he  is  loyal  to  truth,  hon- 
or and  right,  justly  valuing  his  own  self-respect 
as  infinitely  more  preferable  than  wealth,  fame 
and  position. 


& 
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(pYLYESTER  E.  PENNING.  A close  ob- 
server  in  studying  the  history  of  the  advance- 
ment  of  Harford  County  will  find  golden 
threads  running  through  the  web  and  woof  of 
events  connected  with  both  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent. These  are  indicative  of  the  lives  of  the  men 
whose  public  spirit  and  energy  have  increased  the 
count}’’ s growth  and  promoted  her  welfare.  A 
true  representative  of  such  men  is  found  in  the 
subject  of  this  article,  who  for  years  has  been  one 
of  the  well-known  residents  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  is  engaged  in  practice  at  the  bar  in  this  place. 
His  life  has  been  full  of  varied  experiences  and 
incidents.  Orphaned  when  very  young,  he  was 
compelled  to  become  self-supporting  at  an  age 
when  boys  are  carrying  on  their  studies  in  school. 
When,  after  years  of  arduous  effort,  success 
seemed  to  have  rewarded  his  efforts  in  business, 
through  fire  he  lost  what  represented  the  self- 
sacrifices  of  a lifetime  of  labor.  It  was  not  until 
some  time  after  that,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  law.  Since  then  he  has  built  up 
an  excellent  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  county. 

One  of  the  native-born  sons  of  Maryland,  the 
city  of  Baltimore  was  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Pen- 
ning, and  April  24,  1841,  the  date  of  his  birth. 
His  father,  John  Penning,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  When 


\ j 

a young  man  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  secured  a clerkship.  After  a time,  however, 
he  changed  his  place  of  residence  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
a number  of  years.  He  was  only  thirty-one  years 
of  age  when  death  terminated  his  career.  Though 
he  never  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  he  was  in- 
terested in  public  affairs  and  always  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Sarah  Cooke,  was  born  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  and  died  at  thirty  years,  leaving 
two  children,  Sylvester  E.,  then  a child  of  four 
years,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  became  a prom- 
inent politician  of  Baltimore,  and  died  in  that  city 
when  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  only  a vague 
memory  of  his  parents,  for  his  mother  died  when 
he  was  four,  and  his  father  eighteen  months  later. 
He  was  then  taken  into  the  home  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cooke,  who  cared 
for  him  until  he  was  able  to  become  self- 
supporting.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  began 
to  learn  the  carriage-maker’s  trade,  and  this  oc- 
cupation he  followed  for  seventeen  years.  In 
1859-60,  he  read  law  in  Baltimore,  but  did  not 
complete  his  studies,  instead,  resuming  work  at 
his  trade,  opening  a carriage  manufactory  in  Bal- 
timore and  conducting  it  successfully  about  seven 
years.  February  19,  1867,  his  place  was  burned, 
entailing  a heavy  loss,  and  forcing  him  to  retire 
from  the  business.  Shortly  afterward  he  secured 
employment  as  traveling  salesman  for  the  Wheeler 
& Wilson  Sewing  -Machine  Company,  in  whose 
employ  he  remained  from  1S67  to  rS7S,  his  route 
covering  mainly  the  counties  of  Baltimore,  Har- 
ford and  Cecil.  In  1S7S  he  took  a position  with 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  and  rep- 
resented this  firm  from  that  year  until  1S90, 
traveling  over  the  same  territory  he  had  when 
with  the  other  company.  During  this  time  he 
made  his  home  in  Plavre  de  Grace.  In  1885, 
upon  receiving  the  appointment  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  of  which 
he  had  gained  a rudimentary  knowledge  years 
before.  In  1893  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  the  Baltimore  University  School  of  Law,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1S95,  although  previous  to 
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his  graduation  lie  had  done  considerable  practic- 
ing'. Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  in  religious 
belief  he  is  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  loyal  to  party 
principle.  In  1863  he  married  Miss  Alice  E. 
Markland,  of  Baltimore.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  of  whom  four  are  living, 
namely:  Elsie  M.,  a teacher  in  the  high  school 
of  Havre  de  Grace;  Dr.  Oliver  P.,  a graduate  of 
the  U uiversity  of  Maryland,  and  now  a practicing 
physician  with  office  in  Baltimore;  William  E., 
also  a graduate  of  the  Baltimore  University  School 
of  Law,  where  he  studied  law  at  the  same  time  with 
his  father;  and  Sarah  E.,  who  is  a student  in  the 
State  Normal  School. 


(TAMES  B.  BAKER.  As  a Ilian  of  sound  un- 

I derstanding,  of  prompt  business  methods  and 
great  energy,  Mr.  Baker  has  been  influential 
in  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Aberdeen  and 
Harford  County.  In  his  life  may  be  found  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  good  principles  and 
habits  of  industry.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a 
considerable  sum,  this  proved  the  nucleus  to 
which  he  afterward  added  by  intelligent  super- 
vision of  business  affairs.  Like  other  members 
of  the  family,  his  success  has  been  secured  in  the 
canning  industry,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  this  line  of  business  to 
the  people  here. 

Through  the  years  of  the  century  now  drawing 
to  a close,  the  Baker  family  has  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  Harford  County,  its  members 
having  borne  an  honorable  part  in  many  of  its 
important  enterprises.  Further  reference  to  the 
ancestry  will  be  found  in  the  . sketch  of  George  A. 
Baker,  presented  upon  another  page  of  this  vol- 
ume. James  B.  Baker  was  born  upon  the  home 
farm  near  Aberdeen,  December  24,  1845,  anc^  i'1 
his  boyhood  and  youth  was  a student  in  the  local 
schools,  there  laying  the  foundation  to  the  educa- 


tion he  afterward  obtained  through  habits  of  close 
observation  and  reading.  When  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  went  to  Shelby ville,  Ky., 
and  with  his  brother,  Charles  \Y.,  began  butch- 
ering, a business  that  he  followed  for  three  years 
in  the  same  place.  On  his  return  to  Aberdeen, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  the  can- 
ning business,  having  a factory  near  Odessa,  Del., 
but  making  his  home  in  Aberdeen.  He  is  the 
owner  of  two  valuable  farms  near  this  place. 

During  his  residence  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  Mr. 
Baker  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Fannie 
Richardson,  of  that  place;  they  have  three  chil- 
dren, Bertha,  Harold  and  Maude.  In  political 
belief  he  adheres  strongly  to  Republican  prin- 
ciples, but  has  never  cared  to  be  a local  leader  of 
his  party.  For  four  years  he  held  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  Aberdeen  and  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Grant  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  post-office  at  Aberdeen.  In  his  religious 
connections  he  is  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  While  he  is  unpretentious 
and  rather  retiring  in  his  disposition,  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  dwelt  throughout  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  life  hold  him  in  high  regard,  know- 
ing him  to  be  a man  of  principle  and  integrity. 
An}-  measure  that  tends  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  advancement  of  the  place  receives  his 
unqualified  support,  and  lie  is  generous,  both  of 
time  and  means,  in  aiding  it. 


GILBERT  S.  HOLLOWAY,  of  Darlington , is 
1}  a prominent  representative  of  the  agricul- 
I 1 tural  interests  of  Harford  County,  where  he 
has  spent  his  entire  life,  his  birth  occurring  near 
Stafford,  in  1845.  His  grandfather,  Richard 
Holloway,  was  a native  of  England,  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  located  near  Darlington, 
in  Harford  County,  where  Hugh  S.  Holloway, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  and  reared. 
Throughout  life  he  followed  general  farming  and 
in  1850  purchased  the  old  Hopkins  farm  in  the 
same  county,  where  he  continued  to  make  his 
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home  until  his  death,  in  1S6S,  when  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  He  had  married  Hester  N.  Stump, 
and  to  them  were  born  five  children:  Albert  S., 
William  R.,  Samuel  S.,  Eliza  D.,  and  Mary  R , 
wife  of  Levi  B.  Kirk. 

Mr.  Holloway,  whose  nanfe  rrrtfoduces  this  re- 
view, obtained  a good  education  in  the  Darling- 
ton Academy,  and  upon  the  home  farm  was 
trained  to  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  so  that  he 
has  become  a thorough  and  capable  business 
man.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  charge  of 
the  old  homestead — a valuable  tract  of  two  hun- 
dred acres — which  under  his  able  management 
has  been  converted  into  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive farms  of  Harford  County,  yielding  bountiful 
returns  for  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  1882  Mr.  Holloway  led  to  the  marriage 
altar  Miss  Abbie  Cook,  and  they  now  have  three 
children:  Rowland  C.,  Margerie  and  Edwin. 
With  the  Society  of  Friends  he  and  his  family 
hold  membership,  while  politically  he  is  connec- 
ted with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a pleasant, 
genial  gentleman  of  high  social  qualities  and  is 
very  popular,  having  a most  extensive  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  esteem  him  highly 
for  his  genuine  worth.  He  has  ever  been  a loyal 
citizen,  co-operating  in  all  that  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  county,  state  or  country. 

c 1 *3*  4*  »£«  ^ - -ir_ 
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APT.  HENRY  E.  O’NEILL.  To  be 
descended  from  ancestors  whose  names  are 
honorably  associated  with  the  annals  of  our 
country  is  an  honor  in  which  one  may  take  just 
pride,  but  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  the  bio- 
graphical writer  to  record  the  deeds  of  those  who, 
through  active  and  useful  careers,  have  preserved 
untarnished  the  good  name  they  bear,  and  have 
even  added  lustre  to  the  ancestral  history. 

It  is  therefore  a pleasure  to  present  the  life 
sketch  of  Captain  O’Neill  for  the  benefit  of  this 
and  coining  generations.  His  position  in  Havre 
de  Grace  is  one  of  influence,  and  a narration  of 
the  events  of  his  life  and  his  ancestry  will  be  of 


common  interest  to  all.  First,  however,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  dwell  upon  the  connection  of 
his  ancestors  with  the  early  settlement  and  later 
history  of  Maryland.  His  grandfather,  John 
O’Neill,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  November  22, 

1 7 6S , and  it  was  in  1S05  that  he  established  his 
permanent  home  in  Havre  de  Grace,  where  he 
started  a nail  factory,  nails  being  then  made  by 
hand.  He  met  with  uniform  success  until  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  the  British,  which 
temporarily  ruined  his  business,  but  afterward  he 
again  started  the  factory  and  was  again  prospered 
as  before. 

In  1813  the  village  of  Havre  de  Grace  consisted 
of  only  a few  dozen  dwellings,  the  population  not 
being  more  than  four  hundred.  These  houses 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  below  them  a small 
earthwork  had  been  thrown  up,  on  which  were 
mounted  two  or  three  small  cannon.  To  man 
this  battery  there  were  about  fifty  raw  militia, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  was  the  condition  of  things 
when,  at  break  of  day,  May  3,  1813,  a British 
fleet  fired  on  the  town,  arousing  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants from  their  hitherto  undisturbed  slum- 
bers. At  once  the  greatest  consternation  pre- 
vailed. People  hurried  hither  and  thither,  un- 
certain what  course  of  action  to  pursue.  Among 
them  was  John  O’Neill,  at  that  time  forty-five 
years  of  age.  Pie  was  second  lieutenant  of  the 
company  of  militia  of  Harford  County,  belonging 
to  the  Forty-second  Regiment.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  officer  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, at  least,  there  is  no  record  of  any  other. 
Pie  was  one  of  the  few  citizens  who  were  not 
frightened  at  the  unceremonious  attack  of  the 
British.  Going  with  the  greatest  speed  possible 
to  the  little  battery',  he  found  there  one  of  the 
militiamen,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by  two  or 
three  more.  The  little  group  fired  a few  shots  at 
the  barges,  but  the  bursting  bombs  and  grape 
shot  that  rattled  around  them  was  too  much  for 
their  composure,  and  they  all  fled  except  the 
lieutenant.  Pie  was  left  alone  to  man  the  battery 
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as  best  he  could.  With  a courage  that  few  would 
exhibit  under  such  dangerous  circumstances  he 
worked  one  of  the  pieces  until  the  enemy  had  al- 
most reached  him,  when  the  last  discharge  of  the 
cannon  recoiled  upon  him,  knocking  him  down 
and  severely  injuring  him,  thus  disabling  him 
from  further  service.  He  hobbled  off  amid  a 
shower  of  grape  shot  just  as  the  enemy  entered 
the  battery,  but  being  unable  to  make  any  speed 
with  his  injured  limb,  he  was  soon  captured  and 
taken  prisoner  to  one  of  the  barges. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Lieutenant  O'Neill 
reached  the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  story 
of  his  bravery  was  told  to  many  prominent  peo- 
ple, among  them  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  latter  at  once  became  interested,  and 
going  to  the  secretary  of  war  directed  that  a 
message  should  be  immediately  sent  to  General 
Miller,  commanding  at  Baltimore,  ordering  him 
to  take  measures  without  delay  for  the  prisoner’s 
release.  A part  of  this  communication  reads  as 
follows:  “But,  sir,  in  the  event  of  O’Neill’s 

execution,  painful  as  may  be  the  duty,  it  becomes 
unavoidable,  and  I am  authorized  and  com- 
manded to  state  to  your  excellency  that  two 
British  subjects  shall  be  immediately  executed.” 
O’Neill  was  at  once  paroled.  In  1829,  when  the 
present  lighthouse  was  built,  only  a few  steps 
from  the  little  battery  he  had  defended,  he  was 
appointed  its  keeper  and  held  the  position  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  January  26, 
1838.  This  position,  by  common  consent,  has 
descended  from  father  to  son  as  a sort  of  heir- 
loom, and  his  grandson,  our  subject,  holds  it 
to-day. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  John  O’Neill,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Havre  de  Grace,  and  spent 
much  of  his  life  working  at  the  brickmason’s 
trade.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
His  wife,  Esther  Mullen,  was  born  in  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  her  husband’s  death,  in  1863, 
she  was  appointed  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse, 
holding  the  position  for  eighteen  years,  when  im- 
paired eyesight  caused  her  to  resign  in  favor  of 
her  son.  She  was  very  active  until  a short  time 


before  her  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  In  religious  belief  she  was  a mem- 
ber of  St  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  In  her 
family  there  were  seven  children,  but  one  died  in 
infancy.  Of  the  others  we  note  the  following: 
Mary  is  the  widow  of  William  L.  Moore,  of 
Havre  de  Grace;  Virginia  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years;  Charles  Z.  enlisted  in  1861  and  was  com- 
missioned captain  of  Company  H,  Fourth  Mary- 
land Infantry,  continuing  to  serve  until  he  was 
killed  at  Spottsylvania,  May  9,  1S63,  by  a minie- 
ball;  Indiana  is  the  wife  of  John  Martin,  of  Phila- 
delphia; our  subject  is  next  in  order  of  birth; 
Martha  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

Born  in  Havre  de  Grace  June  6,  1S41,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  record  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Baltimore  at  nine  years  of  age  and  remained 
there  until  1S61,  when  the  family  returned  to  his 
native  place.  While  in  Baltimore  he  learned  the 
bricklayer’s  trade,  and  at  this  he  was  employed 
until  September  12,  1861,  the  date  of  his  enlist- 
ment as  a private  in  Company  I),  Fifth  Maryland 
Infantry.  He  soon  received  promotion,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1863  was  commissioned  lieutenant. 
September  17,  1863,  he  was  struck  five  times 
by  a minie-ball  in  the  battle  ofJAntietam,  one 
ball  passing  through  the  left  wrist,  another 
through  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  two 
through  his  clothing,  and  one,  a spent  ball,  lodg- 
ing in  his  ankle.  After  being  wounded  he 
walked  about  twenty  miles,  to  Frederick,  filling 
his  position  of  orderly  sergeant.  At  Frederick 
he  went  to  a hospital  and  had  his  wounds  dressed, 
after  which  he  was  removed  to  the  Baltimore 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  three  months.  On 
his  recovery  he  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  orderly  sergeant.  June  16,  17  and  18, 
1863,  be  participated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  where  two-thirds  of  the  regiment  was  cap- 
tured. He  was  imprisoned  in  a tobacco  ware- 
house in  Richmond,  later  was  transferred  to  Belle 
Island,  from  there  to  Libby  Prison  and  after  two 
months  was  paroled,  reporting  to  his  command  at 
Brandywine  Springs,  Del.  The  company  was 
there  reorganized  and  sent  to  Ft.  Delaware  to 
guard  prisoners,  remaining  in  that  place  from 
May  to  June,  1864.  While  there  he  was  pro- 
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moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Among  the 
other  engagements  in  which  he  took  part  were 
the  siege  of  Petersburg,  battle  of  Chapin’s  Farm, 
Fair  Oaks,  and  the  foil  of  Richmond.  In  June, 
1S65,  he  was  discharged  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
returned  to  Baltimore,  working  at  his  trade  there 
until  1S7S,  when  he  came  to  Havre  de  Grace  and 
took  charge  of  the  lighthouse. 

While  in  Baltimore  Captain  O'Neill  was  for 
three  years  employed  as  a letter-carrier.  I11  his 
political  views  he  is  a pronounced  Republican  and 
is  actively  interested  in  public  affairs.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  Admiral  Rogers  Post  No.  2S, 
G.  A.  R. , at  Havre  de  Grace.  November  1 2, 
1S63,  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Kirby,  of  Balti- 
more, who  died  July  24,  1896,  leaving  three 
children.  They  are  Mary  B.,  wife  of  Millard  F. 
Tydings,  of  Baltimore;  Warren  E.,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a printer  in  Plavre  de  Grace;  and 
Harry  F.,  a fisherman  and  hunter  by  occupation. 


— e -w— 


WILLIAM  O’NEILL.  There  is  no  occu- 
pation or  calling  for  which  there  is  more 
universal  need  than  that  of  general  merchant, 
and  those  who  follow  it,  whether  in  a large  city 
or  small  village,  if  the}-  possess  industry,  perse- 
verance and  good  judgment,  cannot  fail  to  suc- 
ceed. In  the  list  of  prosperous  merchants  ot 
Havre  de  Grace  we  mention  John  W.  O’Neill, 
who  for  years  has  carried  on  a large  and  profit- 
able trade  at  this  place.  In  his  life  are  visible  the 
effects  of  invipcible  determination,  coupled  with 
sound  common  sense,  and  he  justly  occupies  a 
position  among  the  energetic  business  men  of  his 
native  town. 

The  O’Neill  family  has  been  represented  among 
the  residents  of  this  part  of  Maryland  for  a num- 
ber of  generations.  Full  reference  to  the  genea- 
logical history  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  Capt. 
Henry  E.  O’Neill,  upon  another  page  of 
this  volume.  The  father  of  our  subject,  Will- 
iam, youngest  son  of  John  O’Neill,  was  born 


in  Havre  de  Grace  and  here  spent  his  entire  life, 
succeeding,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  nail 
manufacturing  business  established  by  the  latter. 
He  was  thus  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
when  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  numbered 
among  the  influential  citizens  of  the  place,  and 
•was  active  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party. 
For  a time  he  held  the  position  of  commissioner. 
His  property  included  four  slaves,  who  worked  in 
his  nail  factory. 

After  the  death  of  William  O’Neill  his  widow, 
Eliza  J.  (Latour)  O’Neill,  who  was  a native  of 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  built  the  store  now  owned  by 
our  subject  and  here  she  embarked  in  the  milli- 
ner}- business,  later  adding  a stock  of  notions. 
After  her  son  was  old  enough,  he  assisted  her  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  She  had  but 
two  children  and  one  of  these  died  in  infancy. 
Her  life  was  prolonged  for  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  she  continued  active 
and  vigorous  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which 
occurred  when  she  was  eightv-two.  J.  William 
was  born  in  Havre  de  Grace  November  15,  1S45, 
and  was  an  infant  when  his  father  died.  His 
youthful  years  were  spent  in  Havre  de  Grace, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  when  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
near  Hyattsville,  two  years  being  spent  in  study 
in  that  institution.  February  4,  1S79,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Augusta  Burke,  of  this  place,  but  their 
wedded  life  was  of  brief  duration,  for  she  passed 
away  in  October  of  18S3. 

In  . political  belief  Mr.  O’Neill  is  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  principles  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  stands.  He  has  never  wavered  in  his 
fidelity  to  his  party,  and  has  ever  rejoiced  in  its 
successes  and  deplored  its  defeats.  His  interest, 
however,  has  not  been  that  of  an  office  seeker, 
but  of  a public-spirited,  patriotic  citizen.  For 
eight  years  or  more  he  has  been  a director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Havre  de  Grace.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  he  is  a member  of  the  vestry, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  treasurer  for  fourteen 
years.  Local  enterprises  receive  his  support,  and 
all  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  place  his  hearty 
sympathy.  He  is  one  of  the  original  members 
and  a stockholder  in  the  Havre  de  Grace  I111- 
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provement  Company,  .also  a stockholder  in  the 
shoe  factory  here,  and  in  addition  owns  a sub- 
stantial store  building,  stocked  with  a full  line  of 
goods  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


■ 1 v -f*  *5*  4.  4 - 
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QUARLES  W.  BAKER.  The  business  men 
C of  Aberdeen  are  well  known  throughout 
Harford  County  and  are  highly  regarded  on 
account  of  their  thorough-going  integrity,  their 
enterprise  and  their  promptness  in  responding  to 
the  necessities  of  a business  life.  They  have  ad- 
vanced the  financial  interests  of  the  village  and 
brought  it  to  a flourishing  condition  in  trade, 
through  their  efforts  not  only  promoting  their 
own  success,  but  also  materially  advancing  the 
welfare  of  others  in  the  locality.  Of  no  others 
can  this  be  said  in  a greater  degree  than  of  the 
Baker  brothers,  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  advancement  of  Aberdeen  along  bus- 
iness lines.  While  they  were  assisted  by  their 
father,  who  was  a man  of  means,  yet  their  success 
was  not  due  alone  to  his  assistance,  for  had  they 
lacked  energy  and  good  judgment  they  could 
have  achieved  little  for  themselves  or  others. 
They  have  been  pioneers  in  the  introduction  and 
development  of  the  canning  industry,  now  one  of 
the  principal  lines  of  business  in  the  county. 

The  record  of  the  Baker  family  appears  else- 
where, in  the  sketch  of  George  A.  Baker.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  January  14,  1S4S, 
in  District  No.  2,  Harford  County,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Aberdeen.  The  early  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  upon  the  home  farm,  and  his  edu- 
cation wras  obtained  in  the  public  schools.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  interested 
in  the  meat  business,  and  this  he  carried  on  in 
Aberdeen  about  three  years.  Then,  for  a similar 
period,  he  was  interested  with  his  brother,  James 
B.,  in  the  same  business  in  Shelby ville,  Ky.  On 
his  return  to  Aberdeen,  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  the  canning  business.  He  now  owns  a large 
factory  here,  another  at  Kenton,  Del.,  and  one 
at  Wyoming,  that  state,  the  corn  for  which  is 


raised  upon  his  eight  large  and  valuable  farms. 
About  1SS0  he  embarked  in  the  canning  broker- 
age business  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Baker  & 
Morgan,  well  known  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try at  this  time.  Lie  also  has  mercantile  interests 
here.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Aberdeen 
Lodge  No.  1S7,  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Aberdeen,  in 
religious  belief  holds  membership  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  here,  and  politically  he  is 
a pronounced  Republican,  but  not  active  in  public 
affairs.  Llis  marriage  was  solemnized  in  1S74, 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Emma  F.  Michael, 
daughter  of  William  B.  Michael.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children,  namely:  P.  Tevis,  Frank 
Emerson,  Beulah  and  Austin  L-,  who  are  being 
reared  for  honorable  positions  in  the  business  and 
social  world. 

As  a man  of  genuine  public  spirit,  Mr.  Baker 
interests  himself  in  everything  that  will  in  any 
way  promote  the  welfare  of  Aberdeen,  and  con- 
tributes liberally  toward  all  plans  for  improve- 
ment. A careful  and  conscientious  business  man, 
he  has  endeavored  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience  in  matters  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  and  has  won  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 


. LLIS  J.  TUCKER.  Among  the  energetic 
bp  and  progressive  farmers  of  Harford  County 
none  is  more  deserving  of  mention  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  fine  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  the  mouth 
of  Deer  Creek,  and  six  miles  above  Havre  de 
Grace.  He  is  a native  of  the  county,  born  at 
Forest  Hill,  in  1831,  and  is  a son  of  David 
Tucker.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who  also 
bore  the  name  of  David,  came  from  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  located  at  Forest  Hill  about 
1810,  here  spending  his  remaining  days.  Of  his 
three  sons  David  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth, 
and  was  a lad  of  about  ten  years  when  he  aceom- 
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panied  his  parents  to  their  new  home  in  Harford 
County.  In  1840  he  succeeded  to  the  old  home- 
stead where  Mrs.  Margaret  Tucker  now  resides. 
By  occupation  he  was  a general  farmer  and  devoted 
his  energies  principally  to  tire  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  that  farm,  where  almost  his  entire 
life  was  passed.  After  his  marriage,  however, 
he  removed  to  Peach  Bottom,  York  County,  Pa., 
but  after  spending  three  years  there  decided  that 
the  old  home  place  in  Harford  County  was  good 
enough  for  him  and  accordingly  returned.  He 
also  made  two  different  trips  on  horse  back  to 
Indiana,  where  he  secured  a quarter-section  of 
laud  and  built  a cabin,  but  finally  sold  out  and 
returned  to  his  birthplace  to  spend  his  remaining ' 
days. 

As  a companion  and  helpmeet  on  life’s  journey 
David  Tucker  chose  Miss  Sarah  Carter,  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  and  by  their  marriage  they 
became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  eight  still 
living,  namely:  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Amos  Ben- 
son; Sarah,  wife  of  M.  Smith,  of  Illinois;  Ellis 
J. ; John  C.;  Isabel,  wife  of  John  Stonebraker; 
Mary  Ann,  wife  of  John  Stridehoff;  Margaret  C., 
wife  of  D.  Deaver;  and  David,  who  married 
Sarah  Stewart  and  lives  at  Forest  Hill.  The 
father  of  this  family  was  called  to  his  final  rest  in 
1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  and  the 
mother  some  years  afterwards. 

In  the  quiet,  uneventful  manner  of  most  farmer 
boys  Ellis  J.  Tucker  spent  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  on  the  old  homestead  at  Forest 
Hill  and  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
that  place.  In  1854,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  moved  to  the  Ridgby  Hope  farm,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside,  and  in  connection 
with  general  farming  makes  a specialty  of  raising 
fruits  for  canning. 

In  1857  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Tucker  and  Miss  -Melissa  E.  Reynolds,  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  a daughter  of  Josiah  and 
Mary  Reynolds.  Three  children  have  been  born 
to  them:  Alva  J.,  born  in  1861;  Elizabeth,  now 
the  wife  of  Price  Hoopes,  of  Vale,  Md. ; and  Ellis 
R.  The  family  is  one  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility and  is  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Mr.  Tucker  is  a man  of  the  times, 


broad  minded,  public  spirited  and  progressive. 
His  influence  is  great  and  always  for  good,  and  his 
goodness,  his  benevolence,  his  kindly  greeting, 
will  long  be  remembered  after  he  has  passed  to 
the  unseen  world. 
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(JEREMIAH  C.  PRICE,  Jr.  The  old  home- 

I stead  in  District  No.  1,  Cecil  County,  where 
Mr.  Price  has  spent  his  entire  life,  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  five  or  six  gen- 
erations and  consists  of  four  hundred  acres  of 
land,  the  most  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  substantial  house  that  is  the  family  residence 
is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  district;  there 
our  subject  was  born,  and  within  its  walls,  too, 
the  eyes  of  his  grandfather,  Fredus  Price,  first 
opened  to  the  light.  Could  the  lifeless  timber 
speak,  many  a tale  might  it  tell  of  the  early  days 
when  settlers  were  few  and  when  the  improve- 
ments that  are  now  conspicuous  in  the  county 
were  undreamed  of,  by  even  the  most  sanguine. 

Born  May  7,  1852,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
a son  of  Jeremiah  C.  and  Ellen  (Price)  Price, 
also  natives  of  this  district.  He  was  one  of  ten 
children,  of  whom,  besides  himself,  only  three 
survive,  Eugene,  Anna  W.  and  Fredus  A. 
Reared  to  a knowledge  of  farm  pursuits,  he  chose 
for  his  life-work  the  occupation  in  which  his 
ancestors,  almost  without  exception,  had  engaged. 
His  education,  which  was  quite  thorough,  was 
gained  in  a Catholic  college  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  in  each  of  which  he  was  a student  fora 
year  and  a-half.  On  leaving  college  he  returned 
to  the  homestead  and  has  since  resided  here, 
giving  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
place.  Local  enterprises  receive  his  assistance, 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  In  politics  a strong 
Democrat,  he  was  elected  on  that  ticket  com- 
missioner of  Cecil  County  and  held  the  office  for 
four  years,  from  1S92  to  1896.  He  has  also 
acted  efficiently  as  school  trustee  of  the  district. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Mr.  Price  married 
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Belle  Veacli,  who  was  born  in  Delaware,  received 
a good  education  and  is  a lady  of  amiable  dispo- 
sition and  an  active  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Her  great-grandfather,  John 
Yeach,  founded  the  family  in  America,  coming  to 
Maryland  from  Ireland  in  an  early  day  and  set- 
tling upon  a farm.  The  six  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Price  are  Ellen  A.,  Emily,  Lindsey,  Belle, 
Anna  and  Jeremiah  C.,  the  latter  deceased. 


- — 

^EORGE  WALKER,  of  the  village  of  Aber- 
deen, stands  high  in  business  circles  and  has 
an  excellent  record.  His  present  position  is 
the  result  of  his  ability  and  wise  judgment. 
Through  a life  of  industry  and  usefulness,  he  has 
been  given  a position  of  influence  in  the  com- 
munity which  all  might  well  desire  to  share.  As 
a merchant,  it  is  his  aim  to  be  honorable  in  every 
transaction;  as  a citizen,  he  strives  to  aid  such 
measures  as  will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  town; 
and  as  a man,  he  gives  his  influence  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  morality. 

The  Walker  family  has  been  represented  in 
Harford  County  for  several  successive  genera- 
tions. The  first  of  the  name  to  establish  a home 
here  was  our  subject’s  great-grandfather,  George, 
a native  of  Scotland,  and  from  early  manhood  a 
resident  of  America,  where  he  probably  settled 
in  what  is  now  Plarford  County.  The  grand- 
father, George,  was  born  here  and  engaged  in 
farming  pursuits  until  old  age  rendered  manual 
labor  impossible.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  The  father,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
George,  was  born  in  Churchville,  this  county, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  near  Perry- 
man, where  he  owned  and  operated  a farm.  He 
died  here  at  the  age  of  about  sixty.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Susan  Cole,  was 
born  in  this  county  and  died  here  at  fifty-eight 
years  of  age.  Of  her  three  children,  Elizabeth 
was  the  eldest;  and  Cornelius  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven. 


On  the  home  farm  the  boyhood  years  of  our 
subject  were  uneventfully  passed.  By  careful 
training  he  was  fitted  for  active  contact  with  the 
business  world,  and  the  habits  of  industry  and 
perseverance  formed  in  youth,  were  of  the  utmost 
value  to  him  in  after  years.  He  was  born 
August  S,  1S47,  and  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  clerk  in  a general  store 
near  his  home  in  Perryman.  During  the  seven 
years  spent  there  he  gained  a thorough  familiarity 
with  his  work  that  fitted  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  establishment  of  his  own.  Pie  then 
came  to  Aberdeen  where  he  has  since  built  up  an 
excellent  trade  among  the  people  of  the  locality. 
In  J line,  1S70,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Russell,  of 
Baltimore,  and  they  have  three  children: 
William  R.,  who  assists  his  father  in  the  store, 
Pereival  and  Marienne  L. 

Politically  Mr.  Walker  is  a Democrat,  active 
and  aggressive,  and  always  interested  in  local 
and  national  affairs.  His  interest,  however,  has 
rather  been  for  the  good  of  the  country,  than 
through  an}r  selfish  motive,  for  he  has  never  been 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  office.  Fraternally  he 
is  a member  of  Aberdeen  Lodge  No.  187,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Concordia  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Mon- 
umental Commandery  No.  3,  K.  T.,  of  Baltimore. 
In  religion  he  is  a Presbyterian. 

^ FORGE  A.  BAKER.  In  reviewing  the 
history  of  any  community,  there  are  always 
a few  names  that  stand  out  pre-eminently 
among  others,  because  those  who  bear  them  are 
men  of  ability,  energy  and  force  of  character. 
Such  names  and  such  men  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  a place,  elevating  its  moral  tone  and  increasing 
its  commercial  importance.  Their  wealth,  put 
into  circulation  in  the  home  neighborhood,  be- 
comes a factor  in  the  prosperity  of  every  citizen. 
Their  intelligence  is  a power  that  cannot  be  light- 
ly estimated. 

To  this  class  belongs  George  A.  Baker,  one  of 
the  most  successful  business  men  of  Havre  de 
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Grace,  where  he  has  resided  since  1891.  He  was 
born,  of  remote  Scotch  descent,  in  District  No.  2, 
near  Aberdeen,  Harford  County,  the  son  of  George 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (Greenland)  Baker.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  born  in  District  No.  2,  spent  his 
entire  life  on  the  homestead  where  he  was  born, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  can- 
ning packer  of  this  county,  which  is  now  the  ban- 
ner canning  county  in  the  world.  About  1S66  he 
began  on  a very  small  scale,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  canning  operations  of  thousands  of  house- 
wives all  over  the  land.  The  fruit  was  pared, 
then  put  into  awash  boiler  on  the  stove  and 
cooked  until  ready  for  the  cans.  From  that  small 
beginning  he  worked  his  way  to  the  ownership  of 
several  large  canning  factories,  which  he  built, 
and  in  which  were  prepared  for  the  market  the 
products  of  about  three  thousand  acres  planted  to 
fruit  and  corn.  He  was  remarkably  successful, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  obstacles  he 
was  obliged  to  overcome  and  the  difficulties  that 
impeded  his  progress  in  those  earl}’  days  of  the 
canning  industry.  In  early  years  he  had  been  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  later  engaged  in  the  ship 
timber  business,  but  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
met  with  the  most  marked  success  was  the  canning 
of  fruit.  Politically  he  was  a Republican,  but 
never  took  an  active  part  in  local  conventions  or 
elections.  In  religion  he  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  led  a very 
active,  busy  life  until  18S7,  when  a stroke  of  par- 
alysis warned  him  that  his  earthly  career  was 
nearing  an  end.  He  died  in  1889,  at  seventy- 
three  years  of  age. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Nicholas  Bak- 
er, was  born  in  District  No.  2,  and  was  a farmer 
and  country  merchant,  and  cpiite  a prominent 
man  in  his  day.  Our  subject’s  mother  was  a na- 
tive of  this  county,  and  passed  away  here  in  1897, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Like  her  husband 
she  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Their  family  consisted  of  fif- 
teen children,  but  six  of  these  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  others  we  note  tire  following:  Sarah  R.  is 
the  wife  of  John  Carty;  William  B.,  whose  sketch 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  is  a resi- 
dent of  Aberdeen,  Harford  County,  and  is  at  this 


writing  a member  of  congress  from  the  second 
congressional  district  of  Maryland;  Lydia  C.  mar- 
ried Wesley  Howard;  James  B.,  of  Aberdeen,  is 
represented  upon  another  page,  as  is  also  Charles 
W.;  John  H.  was  the  sixth  of  the  family;  Susie 
E.  is  the  wife  of  C.  R.  Courtney;  Alice  C.  mar- 
ried C.  Tollinger;  and  George  A.  is  the  youngest. 

Reared  upon  the  old  homestead,  our  subject’s 
life  has  been  a busy  one  from  his  early  youth. 
When  he  became  of  age  he  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  a farm,  and  in  connection  with  his  father, 
had  charge  of  a canning  factory.  In  this  way 
he  gained  the  experience  that  has  since  been  so 
helpful  to  him.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
life  of  his  father,  he  managed  the  canning  busi- 
ness, and  when  sickness  obliged  the  founder  of 
the  enterprise  to  withdraw  from  all  active  cares, 
the  son  was  ready  to  assist  in  carrying  forward 
the  enterprise  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
property  was  divided  among  the  children,  George 
A.  receiving  his  share.  I11  1891  he  came  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  has  since  been  the  owner 
and  proprietor  of  two  canning  factories  at  Perry- 
man, which  are  the  largest  in  the  county.  These 
are  situated  on  his  valuable  farm  near  Aberdeen, 
which,  though  he  still  owns,  he  has  not  personally 
operated  since  1894.  Like  his  brothers,  he  uses 
the  brand  established  by  his  father,  and  ships 
goods  throughout  the  entire  country.  His  prop- 
erty holdings  include  the  ownership  of  a fine  res- 
idence in  Havre  de  Grace  and  large  mining  inter- 
ests in  Colorado.  In  1889  he  married  Miss  Mary 
W.  Sumption,  of  this  place,  who  presides  with 
graceful  hospitality  over  his  elegant  home.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  Aberdeen  Lodge  No. 
180,  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Aberdeen.  Politically  a 
Republican,  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  party  here,  and  in  1892  was  its  candidate 
for  congress  from  the  second  congressional  dis- 
trict, but,  the  party  being  in  the  minority,  he  was 
defeated.  Though  always  active  in  politics,  he 
has  never  cared  to  accept  office,  and  the  defeat 
which  he  experienced  he  regretted  more  on  ac- 
count of  his  party  than  himself.  He  is  not  in- 
debted to  luck  for  the  measure  of  success  he  has 
obtained,  for,  aside  from  his  portion  of  the  family 
estate,  no  legacies  have  descended  to  him  and  no 
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accidents  have  befriended  him.  His  watchword, 
work,  has  been  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  it 
stands  for  a long  road  and  one  hard  to  travel, 
but  he  has  traversed  it  perseveringly  in  youth 
and  has  secured  good  results. 


ACOB  T.  BIDDLE.  Having  retired  from 
active  participation  in  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits that  formerly  engaged  his  attention, 
Mr.  Biddle  is  spending  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  competency  accumu- 
lated by  toil  in  his  younger  years.  The  property 
which  he  has  owned  from  early  manhood  and 
from  the  rental  of  which  he  derives  a good  income, 
is  situated  in  District  No.  4,  Cecil  Count)',  and 
comprises  one  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  well- 
cultivated  land.  In  addition  to  the  raising  of 
cereals  he  gave  some  attention  to  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, which  he  found  to  be  profitable  and  con- 
genial. 

In  this  county,  in  District  No.  2,  Mr.  Biddle 
was  born  in  1832.  being  a son  of  Rensselaer  and 
Mary  (Egner)  Biddle,  natives,  respectively,  of 
Districts  Nos.  2 and  3.  His  father,  who  in  youth 
learned  the  miller’s  trade,  devoted  some  time  to 
that  occupation,  but  afterward  transferred  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  in  that  calling  his  remain- 
ing years  were  spent.  He  was  a lifelong  resident 
of  Cecil  County  and  had  many  warm  friends 
among  the  people  here.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party,  being  in  sympathy  with  its 
policy,  he  became  one  of  its  adherents  and  ever 
afterward  voted  that  ticket.  He  was  spared  to 
attain  an  advanced  age,  his  death  occurring  in 
1877,  when  he  was  seventy- four.  By  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Egner,  three  children  were  born,  those 
besides  our  subject  being  George,  deceased;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  David  Devlin,  District  No.  4. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Biddle  discontinued 
his  studies  which  he  had  previously  carried  on  in 
the  common  schools.  From  that  time  he  assisted 
his  father  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  since  which 
he  has  had  the  old  homestead  in  charge,  from  its 
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acres  reaping  bountiful  harvests  in  return  for  the 
labor  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  He  lias  been 
an  industrious,  hard-working  man  and  deserves 
the  success  he  has  attained.  He  has  never  mar- 
ried, but  while  he  does  not  have  the  domestic  ties 
that  form  so  important  a part  of  most  lives,  he 
has  a large  number  of  near  friends,  in  whose  com- 
panionship many  happy  hours  have  been 
spent.  The  tenets  and  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can party  he  has  advocated  ever  since  the  incep- 
tion of  that  organization.  He  attends  services  at 
the  Methodist  Church  and  contributes  to  its  main- 
tenance. In  him  the  district  has  one  of  its  useful 
citizens,  a man  of  shrewd  business  qualifications, 
of  upright  life  and  generous  heart.  He  is  attached 
by  long  association  to  this  locality  and  would 
exchange  it  for  no  other  home  in  the  world.  The 
long  stretches  of  grain-laden  fields;  the  towns 
with  their  busy  merchants,  their  canning  facto- 
ries and  their  little  homes;  the  waters  of  the  bay  in 
the  distance,  into  which  flows  the  old  Susque- 
hanna; and  the  quiet,  happy  faces  that  bespeak  a 
contented,  industrious  population, — these  repre- 
sent all  that  is  dearest  and  best  on  earth  to  him, 
and  amid  the  scenes  so  familiar  to  him  he  hopes 
to  quietly  pass  what  may  remain  to- him  of  life. 


q^OLDSMITH  BOTTS,  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  in  District  No.  2,  Harford  County, 
is  a native  of  the  locality  which  is  still  his 
home,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1837.  His  parents,  John  B.  and  Anna 
(Miller)  Botts,  were  also  natives  of  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  spent  their  entire  lives  as  re- 
spected farming  people  of  the  community.  When 
the  country  became  engaged  in  the  second  war 
with  England,  the  father  patriotically  responded 
to  the  call  for  troops  and  aided  in  the  defense  of 
the  republic.  He  made  farming  his  life  work  and 
successfully  carried  on  his  business  until  he  be- 
came owner  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract  of 
land.  His  political  support  was  given  the  Dem- 
ocracy, but  he  never  sought  or  desired  political 
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preferment.  Ills  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy -seven  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  They  had  a family  of 
six  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  deceased, 
those  living  being  Asel  M.,  Avarilla  and  Gold- 
smith. 

Mr.  Botts,  of  this  review,  through  his  boyhood 
and  youth  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home 
farm  and  remained  with  his  father  until  his  death, 
when  lie  inherited  the  homestead  upon  which  he 
has  spent  his  entire  life.  He  here  owns  sixty 
acres  of  rich  land,  which  he  has  placed  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has  good  improve- 
ments upon  the  place  in  the  way  of  substantial 
buildings  and  has  added  to  it  all  the  accessories 
and  conveniences  of  a model  farm  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  all  his  business  dealings  he 
is  straightforward  and  honorable,  never  taking 
undue  advantage  of  any  one,  and  has  gained 
thereby  not  only  a comfortable  competence,  but 
has  also  secured  the  high  regard  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

Mr.  Botts  married  Miss  Melissa  Gardner,  of 
New  York,  and  they  have  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  a daughter,  namely:  Archie 
M.,  a farmer  of  District  No.  2,  Harford  County; 
Winfield,  who  also  follows  farming  in  the  same 
district;  Lester  and  Libbie,  at  home.  Mr.  Botts 
is  a stalwart  advocate  of  Democratic  principles 
and  is  a public-spirited,  progressive  citizen. 
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<V^HOMAS  J.  CLEAVER.  The  long  period 
I C of  Mr.  Cleaver’s  residence  in  Chesapeake 
VV  City  and  his  equally  long  connection  with 
the  Chesapeake  & Delaware  Canal  Company, 
have  brought  him  into  prominence  among  the 
business  men  of  the  village.  Among  the  towns 
of  Cecil  County  that  of  Chesapeake  City  is 
known  chiefly  through  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
western  terminus  .of  the  canal,  which  connects  it 
with  Delaware  City.  Therefore  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  canal  company  have  also 
been  very  influential  in  the  advancement  of  the 


village,  and  of  these  men  Mr.  Cleaver  is  one. 
Beginning  in  their  employ  in  a humble  position, 
where  the  wages  were  very  small,  he  gradually 
worked  his  way  to  increased  responsibilities  and 
larger  salary,  and  now  for  many  years  has  been 
collector  at  this  point.  In  June,  1S90,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  and  now  holds  both 
positions. 

The  son  of  Peter  and  Anna  (Jeffreys)  Cleaver, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  December  15,  1S36,  in  Newcastle 

County,  Del.  His  father,  who  was  a member  ol 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  consistent  in  adhering 
to  the  rules  of  that  sect,  until  their  removal  to 
Delaware,  when  they  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  devoted  the  principal  por- 
tion of  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  died 
at  seventy  years  of  age.  The  wife  and  mother 
died  when  fifty'  years  old.  Their  son,  our  sub- 
ject, was  reared  upon  the  home  farm  and  received 
a common-school  education,  supplemented  by  one 
year  of  study  in  the  Newcastle  Academy.  In 
1S49  accompanied  his  parents  to  District  No.  2, 
Cecil  County,  settling  upon  a farm,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Returning  to  Newcastle,  he  attended  school  for 
one  year  and  then  secured  a clerkship  in  a country 
store,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  and  three 
months.  His  wages  for  the  first  year  were  $10 
per  mouth;  for  the  second  $15  per  month,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  was  to  receive  $20  the  third 
year,  but  on  account  of  failing  health  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  position.  The  president  of 
the  Chesapeake  & Delaware  Canal  Company, 
being  one  of  his  personal  friends,  gave  him  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  collector's  office  at  Chesa- 
peake City,  and  he  came  here  in  August,  185S. 
After  being  at  this  place  for  two  months  his  salary 
was  raised,  and  his  greatly  improved  health  en- 
abled him  to  better  discharge  his  duties.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  of  his  connection  with 
the  company,  his  salary  was  made  $50  per  month, 
and  after  four  years  it  was  raised  to  $60,  and  in 
1874  another  advance  was  made  to  $70.  He  re- 
mained in  the  collector's  office  until  October, 
1879,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  at  this 
terminus  of  the  canal.  In  June,  1896,  he  became 
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superintendent  of  the  entire  canal,  a position  of 
great  responsibility,  but  one  which  he  is  capable 
of  filling  satisfactorily.  He  is  also  part  owner 
and  in  charge  of  two  tugs  and  three  barges  at 
this  port. 

January  12,  1S62,  Mr.  Cleaver  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Cornelia  H.  Karsner,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Eleanor  Karsner,  and  sister  of  Dr. 
Karsner,  mentioned  upon  another  page  of  this 
volume.  Three  children  were  born  to  bless  the 
union,  but  two  died  in  infancy.  The  only  one 
now  living  is  Harry  Archer  Cleaver,  M.  D.,  to 
whom  every  educational  advantage  was  given, 
and  who  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University 
and  Chester  Military  Academy.  He  then  spent 
one  year  in  the  medical  department  of  Columbia 
College  of  Nerv  York  City',  and  later  was  for 
three  years  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity7 of  Pennsylvania.  After  receiving  his  de- 
gree, for  about  tu7o  years  he  at  different  times 
fdled  vacancies  in  various  hospitals,  and  is  now 
employed  as  resident  physician  in  the  Episcopal 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cleaver  are  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  are  attendants  at  its  services. 


“ort 


fILLlAM  T.  WARBURTON.  The  prac- 
tice of  banking  and  the  establishment  of 
banks  belongs  entirely  to  the  modern  world. 
The  first  bank  which  the  civilized  world  boasted 
was  the  bank  of  Venice,  which  was  founded  in 
1157.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  w7as 
founded  in  consequence  of  a loan  which  the 
state  had  felt  the  necessity  of  raising  in  order  to 
carry  on  a w7ar.  At  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try the  colonists  brought  over  with  them  the 
financial  theories  and  practices  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  in  the  mother  country.  The  first  bank 
established  was  at  Boston  in  1784.  From  that  year 
to  this  there  has  been  a steady  growth  in  the 
volume  and  importance  of  the  banking  business, 
and  now  these  financial  institutions  may  be  found 
in  every  town  of  any  size.  One  of  the  reliable 


banks  of  Cecil  County  is  the  Second  National,  of 
Eikton,  of  which  Mr.  Warburton  has  been  presi- 
dent since  the  time  of  its  organization.  He  is  a 
capable  financier  and  has  placed  the  finances  of 
the  concern  upon  a firm  basis,  thereby  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  business  men  of  this  locality. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Warburton  known  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  National  Bank,  but  also  as  an 
able  attorney  and  successful  practitioner  at  the 
bar.  His  business  interests,  too,  are  important. 
He  is  president  of  the  Eikton  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  that  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  place.  He  is  a director  in 
the  Singerly  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Eikton  and 
a director  in  the  Lancaster,  Cecil  & Southern 
Railroad  Company,  both  of  which  are  aiding  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  Eikton;  also  president 
of  the  Maryland  Water  Company  and  president 
of  the  Citizens’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Cecil  County.  For  all  the  corporations  with 
which  he  is  connected,  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  attorney.  Educational  matters  receive  a 
due  proportion  of  his  time  and  he  is  now  a trustee 
in  the  Eikton  Academy. 

The  life  of  a man  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  and  business  interests  of  Eikton  will 
be  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Warburton  was  born 
on  a farm  near  Bay  View,  District  No.  9,  Cecil 
County,  July  16,  1S52,  the  son  of  William  T. 
and  Elizabeth  (McCauley)  Warburton.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  born  on  the  home  farm  in  1809 
and  died  there  in  1S85,  spent  the  intervening 
years  in  the  occupation  of  a farmer,  in  which  he 
met  with  success.  Fraternally  he  was  a Mason, 
in  religious  belief  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  public  affairs  promi- 
nent and  active.  His  father,  Thomas  Warbur- 
ton, who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and 
a direct  descendant  of  Bishop  Warburton  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  came  to  America  in 
young  manhood  and  settled  upon  a farm  in  Cecil 
Count)7,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  also 
ministerial  work  as  a local  Methodist  preacher. 
He  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  had  only  one  son,  William  T, 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Cecil 
County  and  was  a daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
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McCauley,  and  a member  of  an  old  Scotch  family 
that  settled  here  in  an  early  day.  She  is  still 
living,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age.  Her  intel- 
lect is  as  bright  as  in  the  past,  and  her  memory, 
both  of  events  far  remote  and  those  recently  oc- 
curring, is  excellent.  One  of  her  marked  char- 
acteristics is  her  happy  disposition,  which  makes 
her  a cheerful  companion  and  genial  friend.  Her 
brother,  the  late  Judge  James  McCauley,  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  parts,  possessing  literary 
ability  and  broad  knowledge  of  public  affairs. 
For  a long  time  he  was  register  of  wills  for  Cecil 
County,  and  for  thirty  years  held  the  position  of 
chief  judge  of  the  orphans’  court,  his  long  ser- 
vice on  this  bench  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
nearly  every  family  in  the  county.  He  was  re- 
tired from  the  bench  on  account  of  failing  health 
and  soon  after  died.  Another  brother,  Daniel 
McCauley,  was  a leading  citizen  of  Baltimore 
County  until  his  decease  and  served  on  the 
board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  third  among 
five  children,  the  others  being  Hannah,  who  re- 
sides in  Cecil  County ; Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
P.  Ruley,  who  is  connected  with  a clothing  house 
in  Philadelphia;  Thomas  H.  and  Mary,  who  re- 
side on  the  old  homestead.  The  boyhood  days  of 
our  subject  were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  West  Nottingham 
Academy,  and  in  1871  graduated  from  Delaware 
College.  The  following  y ear,  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority,  he  commenced  the  stud}-  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Reuben  Haines,  then  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Cecil  County  bar.  In  1874 
he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  at  once  became 
identified  with  politics  and  public  affairs.  How- 
ever, he  had  no  political  aspirations  for  himself, 
but  contented  himself  in  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Republican  party.  In  18S8  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention. 
Honoring  the  party,  he  would  in  turn  be  hon- 
ored by  it  if  he  cared  to  give  up  his  business  in- 
terests for  public  life,  but  such  is  not  his  desire. 

January  2,  1877,  Mr.  Warburton  married  Ma- 
tilda McFarland,  daughter  of  Richard  McFar- 
latid,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  cashier  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Hlkton.  Two  sons  and  one 


daughter  came  to  bless  the  union.  The  sons, 
Charles  E.  and  Henry  A.,  are  school  students. 
The  daughter,  Emma,  who  was  a singularly 
gifted  girl  and  the  pride  of  the  family,  was  a 
student  in  the  Elkton  Academy,  where  for  four 
successive  years  she  secured  a gold  medal  offered 
by  the  trustees  of  that  institution  for  the  highest 
general  average  in  all  studies.  Later  she  entered 
the  Woman’s  College,  of  Baltimore,  where  she 
was  recognized  as  a young  lady  of  rare  attain- 
ments. Personally  she  was  very  attractive  and 
no  one  looked  into  her  bright,  cultured  face 
without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  supe- 
riority of  her  intellect.  Her  death,  which  oc- 
curred December  9,  1S96,  when  she  was  nineteen, 
was  a deep  bereavement  to  her  parents,  the  only 
sorrow  that  has  come  to  their  otherwise  happy 
liie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburton  reside  in  a pleas- 
ant home  on  North  Main  Street,  in  the  finest 
part  of  Elkton. 


(|ESSE  W.  HAMBLETON.  Within  the 

I bounds  of  Cecil  County  no  better  representa- 
Q/  tive  of  the  farming  community  can  be  found 
than  the  above-named  gentleman,  who  through- 
out the  most  of  his  life  has  been  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  county,  and  especially  of  District 
No.  9,  in  which  his  home  is  located.  His  farm 
comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  and  is 
devoted  to  general  agriculture.  It  is  a place 
which  auy  man  might  be  contented  with  owning. 
Even  a casual  observer  would  recognize  it  as  the 
abode  of  people  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  as- 
sured financial  standing,  for  everything  about  it 
indicates  the  qualities  that  make  a dwelling-place 
a home  indeed. 

The  Hambleton  family  came  to  Maryland  from 
the  neighboring  state'  of  Pennsylvania.  The  fa- 
ther of  our  subject,  Joseph,  and  his  grandfather, 
Samuel,  were  born  in  Chester  County,  and  there 
.engaged  in  general  farming,  but  in  1S3S  the  for- 
mer came  to  Cecil  County  and  settled  at  College 
Green.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  District  No. 
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9,  where  he  died.  Politically  he  was  a Republi- 
can. Interested  in  educational  matters,  he  ren- 
dered effective  service  as  trustee  of  schools.  lie 
was  also  the  road  supervisor  of  his  district  for 
some  time.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  Conard,  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  he  had  eight  children, 
but  only  three  of  these  are  now  living:  William 
C.,  of  Calvert,  Md.;  Jesse  W.;  and  Samuel, 
whose  home  is  at  Rising  Sun,  Md.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  October,  1S93,  he  was  eiglity-four 
years  of  age. 

In  1S3S,  shortly  before  the  family  removed  to 
Maryland,  Jesse  W.  Hambleton  was  born  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Chester  County.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  and  early  gained  a 
knowledge  of  farm  pursuits,  which  occupation  he 
selected  for  his  life  calling.  In  1S61  he  enlisted 
as  a member  of  Company  E,  Purnell  Legion  of 
Maryland  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  for  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  months.  Among  the  most 
important  engagements  in  which  he  took  part 
were  those  at  Antietam,  Cold  Harbor,  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  and  Weldon  Railroad.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in  1864 
and  returned  to  his  Cecil  County  home,  where  the 
next  few  years  were  spent  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  farm.  Thinking  that  the  west  might  offer 
better  opportunities,  in  1870  he  went  to  Iowa  and 
from  there  to  Kansas,  engaging  in  general  farm 
work  for  two  years.  The  surroundings,  how- 
ever, were  undesirable  and  the  prospects  less 
hopeful  than  he  had  anticipated,  so  in  1872  he 
came  back  to  the  old  homestead,  which  he  has 
since  managed  and  cultivated.  He  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  aside  from  cast- 
ing a straight  Republican  ticket  at  elections. 

In  1861  Mr.  Hambleton  married  Rachel  Lewis, 
of  District  No.  3,  member  of  an  old  family  there. 
The  four  children  born  of  their  union  are  as  fol- 
lows: Frank,  who  resides  in  District  No.  6; 

Harry,  who  assists  his  father  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  home  farm;  Mary  E.  and  Carrie.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Hambleton  is  connected  with  Ex- 
celsior Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  has 
passed  all  the  chairs.  Fie  is  also  identified  with 
the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  and 
Cecil  Grange.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
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steward  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
at  this  writing  is  also  a trustee  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  and  his  wife  are  interested  in  all  mat- 
ters of  local  importance,  both  of  a social  and  pub- 
lic nature,  and  wield  an  influence  for  good 
throughout  their  community. 


ICHOLAS  MILBURN.  In  days  of  old  a 
philosopher  exclaimed,  “Account  no  man 
happy  until  he  is  dead.”  Ages  have  swept 
away  since  he  uttered  these  words,  but  they  still 
contain  a lesson  for  all  mankind.  The  mutations 
of  life,  the  shadows  of  adversity,  the  loss  of  loved 
ones,  the  waiting  chalice  of  disgrace  and  defeat — 
all  these  the  future  may  bring  even  to  the  most 
joyous  and  gay.  But,  when  temptations  have 
been  resisted,  when  the  life  has  been  kept  spot- 
less, when  prosperity  has  not  elated  nor  adversity 
rendered  bitter,  when  every  duty  has  been  faith- 
fully discharged  to  mankind  and  to  God,  at  the 
going  out  of  such  a life  one  may  truly  say,  “Flow 
blest  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.” 

The  life  which  this  biography  chronicles  began 
in  Elkton  June  14,  1817,  and  closed  near  Bay- 
View  April  28,  1893.  After  nearly  seventy-six 
y-ears  of  earth-life,  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  familiar  scenes,  just  as  nature 
was  budding  forth  in  all  the  rich  beauty  of  spring- 
after  the  chill  barrenness  of  winter, — fitting  type 
of  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  into  the  splendors  of 
heaven.  His  death  was  not  unexpected,  either 
by  himself  or  his  friends.  Realizing  that  the  end 
approached,  he  made  such  preparations  as  were 
needed  regarding  his  business  affairs.  He  even 
selected  the  hymns  to  be  sung  at  his  funeral  and 
the  text  for  the  discourse:  “I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.” 

In  view  of  the  prominence  of  Mr.  Milburn  in 
the  agricultural  circles  and  public  affairs  of  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  Cecil  County,  a record  of  his  life  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  readers.  He  was  a member 
of  a family  long  resident  in  the  United  States  and 
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was  a first  cousin  of  the  famous  blind  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  congress.  His  parents,  Ben- 
jamin and  Catherine  (Boyce)  Milburn,  were  na- 
tives, respectively,  of  Klkton  and  Baltimore,  and 
had  four  children,  but  all  are  now  dead.  The 
father  was  the  son  of  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
was  himself  a man  of  loyal,  patriotic  spirit.  By 
trade  he  was  a stone  mason. 

The  entire  life  of  our  subject  was  spent  in  his 
native  county,  principally  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Prospered  financially,  he  was 
able  to  provide  his  family  with  ever}'  comfort, 
and  everything  around  his  pleasant  home  indi- 
cated good  taste  and  convenience,  as  well  as  an 
orderly  spirit.  There  was  always  a sufficiency 
of  the  material  things  requisite  for  happiness, 
these  having  been  provided  by  his  industry 
through  long  years  of  toil.  In  1S5S  he  was  con- 
verted in  the  old  Shelemiah  Church  under  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Mr.  Helmbold,  then  the  minister 
in  charge  of  the  Cecil  circuit.  He  became  connect- 
ed with  the  church  that  stood  within  what  is  now 
Bay  View  cemetery,  but  long  since  the  building 
was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a stately  building 
a few  rods  distant.  The  faith  which  had  bright- 
ened and  blessed  his  life  filled  his  dying  moments 
with  hope,  and  he  passed  away  in  the  glorious 
assurance  that  all  was  well  with  his  soul.  For 
many  years  he  was  a trustee  in  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  of  Bay  View,  and  his  active 
co-operation  was  always  given  to  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  congregation.  As  every  citizen 
should,  he  bore  his  part  in  matters  relative  to  the 
public  welfare.  A Democrat  in  politics,  he  was, 
however,  not  narrow  in  his  opinions,  but  con- 
ceded to  others  that  liberty  of  thought  he  de- 
manded for  himself  and  that  is  the  most  precious 
birthright  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Janfiary  7,  1847,  Mr.  Milburn  married  Amy  A. 
Ramsey,  whose  father,  William  Ramsey,  was  of 
Irish  descent.  Her  grandfather  came  from  Ire- 
land to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Her  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Martha 
Mevay,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  a member 
of  a wealthy  family  of  Cecil  County.  She  was 
reared  in  this  district,  and  owns  a valuable  farm 


of  ninety-seven  acres  here.  Four  children  were 
born  of  her  marriage,  but  two  are  deceased. 
Mattie  J.  is  the  wife  of  I.  T.  Rogers,  and  lives 
near  the  old  homestead:-  A.  Virginia  married  Levi 
Plank,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  Mr.  Milburn  was  his  gen- 
erosity to  others.  In  his  personal  expenses  he 
was  careful  and  economical,  but  lie  loved  to  sur- 
round his  family  with  comforts,  and  he  was  very 
kind  to  the  needy  and  distressed.  He  was  a man 
of  moral  worth  and  pure  character,  and  in  all  posi- 
tions, under  all  circumstances,  a gentleman. 


- 
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| ON.  WILLIAM  B.  BAKER,  M.  C.  No  resi- 
st dent  of  Aberdeen  has  pursued  a more  hon- 
I orable  course  in  life  or  been  of  greater  value 
as  a citizen  than  the  subject  of  this  article,  who  is 
the  present  representative  of  the  second  district  of 
Maryland  in  congress.  As  one  of  the  influential 
men  of  Harford  County,  he  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  advancing  the  material,  educational 
and  commercial  interests  of  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  few  have  done  more  than  he  in  building  up 
the  village  of  Aberdeen.  In  public  life  he  has 
been  prominent  and  popular;  in  financial  circles, 
as  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Aber- 
deen, discriminating,  judicious  and  wise;  and  as 
a business  man,  shrewd  and  far  sighted. 

A record  of  the  life  of  one  so  influential  will 
possess  general  interest.  A member  of  an  old 
family  of  Harford  County,  reference  to  whom  will 
be  found  in  the  sketch  of  George  A.  Baker,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  July  22,  1S40,  on 
the  old  homestead,  three  miles  from  Aberdeen,  in 
District  No.  2.  His  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  he  remained  at  home  with  his  parents 
until  thirty-two  years  of  age.  In  1872,  with  his 
brother,  Charles  W.,  he  built  a large  canning 
factory  in  this  district,  and  continued  to  operate 
it  until  the  fall  of  1 S 76,  when  the  factory  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  sold  the  property  and  then  pur- 
chased a large  farm,  comprising  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  acres,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
village  of  Aberdeen,  and  here  he  built  a canning 
factory,  the  management  of  which  he  superin- 
tended for  some  years. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Baker  with  politics  be- 
gan when  he  was  quite  young.  In  1S75  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  house  of  dele- 
gates and  at  the  election  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
but  was  defeated  with  the  remainder  of  the  ticket, 
the  county  being  then  strongly  Democratic.  In 
1SS1  he  was  again  a candidate  for  the  position  and 
was  elected,  serving  one  term.  At  the  following 
election,  in  1SS3,  he  was  defeated  by  a small  ma- 
jority. The  Republicans,  in  18S9,  placed  him  in 
nomination  for  the  state  senate,  but  he  was  de- 
feated, though  by  only  five  hundred  and  fifty 
votes.  In  1S93  he  was  again  the  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  and  was  elected,  but  after 
one  year  of  service  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
his  election  as  congressman  from  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  To  this  responsible  position 
he  was  elected  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  with  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Republican  ever  chosen  to  that  office  from  the  dis- 
trict. As  a member  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
he  ably  represented  his  constituents,  whose  wel- 
fare he  ever  had  in  mind,  and  was  a member  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture.  That  the  people 
were  pleased  with  his  service  is  proved  by  his  re- 
election  in  1896,  when  he  carried  the  district  by  a 
majority  of  about  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  having  a majority  in  every  county  and 
ward  in  the  district.  This  fact,  without  any 
comment,  shows  the  high  order  of  his  service  and 
the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people. 

With  important  public  duties  on  hand,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Baker  would  lose  interest  in 
the  village  where,  since  1894,  he  has  made  his 
home;  but  not  so.  No  one  takes  a greater  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  Aberdeen  than  he,  and  if  the 
place  should  ever  gain  a position  among  the  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  state,  it  would  be  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his  relatives.  He 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  has  been  president 
since  the  first,  and  his  ability  in  banking  is  no 
less  than  in  other  lines  of  activity.  Since  the 


organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  in  which  he  aided,  he  has  been  one  of 
its  directors,  and  he  is  a heavy  stockholder,  both 
in  it  and  in  the  bank  here.  Another  local  enter- 
prise which  he  has  assisted  is  the  Harford  County 
Telephone  Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 
Among  his  possessions  are  four  large  farms  in  this 
district.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Blen- 
heim Lod-ge  No.  102,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Aberdeen, 
and  has  been  its  secretary  for  twenty-four  years; 
he  is  also  a member  of  Aberdeen  Lodge  No.  1S7, 
F.  & A.  M.  In  1868  he  married  Miss  Alevia 
Wells,  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  sixteen  months 
later.  His  second  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
1S72,  was  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Hollis,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters  and  a son,  namely: 
Jessie  M. ; Hollis  R.,  a student  in  Westminster 
College;  and  Nettie  F.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Baker,  who,  however,  is  an  attendant  at  the 
same. 

gHARLES  W.  WILSON.  There  is  ever  in- 
( terest  attaching  to  the  life  of  one  whose 
U success  in  life  is  worthily  achieved  by  hon- 
orable endeavor  and  unfaltering  perseverance. 
Such  a life  demonstrates  the  possibilities  that  are 
open  to  a young  man  in  a land  unhampered  by 
caste  or  class.  Almost  the  same  opportunities 
surround  every  individual,  and  it  is  the  use  which 
one  makes  of  these  which  determines  his  success 
and  his  standing  in  life.  Mr.  Wilson  has  won  a 
position  of  prominence  in  Cecil  Count}',  for  his 
career  has  gained  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

Born  in  Oxford,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  January 
7,  1837,  he  was  reared  on  a farm  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  attended  school  at  Jordan 
Bank  Academy,  Chester  County,  Pa., under  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Evan  Pugh.  He  also  attended 
Hopewell  Academy,  under  John  M.  Kennedy. 
He  then  began  working  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  a 
pursuit  which  he  followed  until  attaining  his  ma- 
jority. Pie  then  became  a student  in  the  State 
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Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
engaged  in  teaching  for  four  years,  until  he  put 
aside  all  personal  considerations  in  order  to  aid  his 
country. 

Mr.  Wilson  enlisted  in  August,  1S62,  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty- fourth  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  for  nine  months’  service,  and  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Harrisburg.  The  first  engagement 
in  which  he  participated  was  at  Antietam,  and 
later  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  in  May,  1S63.  When 
President  Lincoln  made  a call  for  state  troops,  he 
aided  in  organizing  a company  and  was  elected 
first  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Forty’ -third 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  with  which  he  went  down 
the  Potomac,  doing  patrol  and  guard  duty  along 
the  canal.  After  returning  home  he  soon  made 
his  way  to  Rising  Sun,  Md. , where  he  taught  in 
the  public  schools  for  two  terms.  He  then  went 
to  Washington  and  accepted  a position  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  Ford’s 
Theatre  the  night  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated. 

When  hostilities  had  ceased  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
moved to  Rising  Sun,  where  he  has  since  engaged 
in  contracting  and  building  with  excellent  success. 
He  built  the  bank  building,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  town  hall  and  the  fine  residen- 
cesof  Edwin  Haines  and  George  H.  Fox,  together 
with  many  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  town.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  contractors  of  the  county’, 
and  his  high  standing  as  a business  man  is 
unquestioned. 

In  1864  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Fisher,  formerly’  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  six  children  living  and  have  lost  four. 
Those  who  still  survive  are  Rhoda  V.,  who  has 
attended  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston, 
and  is  now  a teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music;  Fred  C.,  a carpenter;  Emma  E.,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  millinery  business  in  Union,  S.C.; 
Howard  M.,  who  is  attending  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute of  Rising  Sun ; and  Armenia  H.  and  Edna, 
who  are  also  in  school. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  has 


twice  been  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  state 
legislature.  For  one  term  he  served  as  town 
commissioner.  He  is  a member  of  Garfield  Post 
No.  iS,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
deliver  addresses  on  memorial  day.  He  is  past 
commander  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows;  has  filled  all  of  the  offices,  and  is  now 
financial  secretary'.  He  is  a leading  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.. 
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(TAMES  STEPHENSON.  So  many  years 

I have  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
(2/  laid  down  the  burdens  of  life  and  entered 
into  rest,  that  comparatively  few  now  living  ever, 
saw  him;  yet,  as  one  of  the  once  influential  men 
of  Harford  County,  as  one  who  contributed  to 
the  upbuilding  of  local  industries  and  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  local  progress,  his  name  de- 
serves to  be  perpetuated  in  a volume  dedicated  to 
the  public-spirited  men  of  Harford  and  Cecil,  His 
life  began  in  Cecil  Countv  when  the  colonies  were 
still  under  English  domination,  and  he  was  a boy 
when  the  patriots  rose  in  arms  to  tight  for  the 
freedom  there  then  seemed  so  little  hope  of  ever 
gaining.  When  the  second  struggle  with  Great 
Britain  began,  he  at  once  enlisted  and  rendered 
good  service  as  captain  of  a militia.  Pie  witnessed 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country  in  the 
years  that  followed  and  was  permitted  to  assist 
therein.  Attaining  an  advanced  age,  he  died  be- 
fore the  dark  clouds  arose  in  our  national  sky 
that  presaged  the  horrors  of  a civil  strife. 

In  what  is  now  Perryville,  Cecil  County7 , the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born  August' 10,  1767, 
being  a son  of  William  and  Rachel  (Barnes,) 
Stephenson,  natives,  respectively,  of  Scotland  and 
Maryland.  His  father  came  to  America  in  young 
manhood,  and  settled  in  Harford  or  Cecil  County, 
Md.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  proprietor 
of  a hotel  at  Perryville,  and  soon  after  the  conflict 
closed  he  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  in  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  Harford  County,  a portion  of  which 
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is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  Pie  was  a 
man  of  honest  Christian  character,  energetic  in 
business,  and  a hard  worker.  His  death  occurred 
when  he  was  about  seventy-four.  His  wife,  who 
was  a woman  of  religious  nature,  was  one  of  the 
first  Methodists  of  this  neighborhood,  and  pos- 
sessed the  zeal  and  fervor  for  which  this  denomi- 
nation is  remarkable.  Pier  six  children  were 
named  as  follows:  George,  born  March  iS,  1763, 
who  was  a prominent  farmer  of  District  No.  2; 
William,  born  February  12,  1765,  who  was  a 
farmer  and  a local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Church;  James;  Mary,  who  was  born  March  9, 
T769;  Rachael,  March  21,  1773;  and  Ann,  in 
1776. 

The  early  boyhood  years  of  our  subject  were 
spent  in  P'erryville,  and  from  there  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  farm  in  District  No.  2. 
Inheriting  a portion  of  that  place,  he  added  to  his 
possessions  by  purchase,  and  owned  a large  tract 
of  land  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addition  to 
his  land  he  also  owned  many  slaves,  to  some  ot 
whom  he  gave  their  freedom  before  he  died.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  he  served  in  the  American 
army,  loyally  supporting  the  government.  While 
not  a member  of  any  church,  he  was  a believer  in 
Christianity,  and  endeavored  to  lead  an  honest, 
upright  Christian  life,  and  was  always  generous 
in  his  contributions  to  religious  enterprises.  Ilis 
death  occurred  in  1838,  when  he  was  about  sev- 
enty-one years  of  age. 

By  the  marriage  of  James  Stephenson  to  Pris- 
cilla Hopkins  twelve  children  were  born.  Rachel, 
the  eldest,  was  born  December  23,  1799,  and  died 
in  December,  1818.  Mary  was  born  March  18, 
1801,  and  died  September  iS,  1837.  William, 
whose  birth  occurred  June  16,  1802,  was  a colonel 
in  the  militia  and  a prominent  man;  he  died  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1884;  James  was  born  in  1804,  and  died 
in  1879;  Robert,  who  was  born  July  1,  1806,  was 
murdered  by  Union  soldiers  at  Port  Deposit,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1861;  he,  like  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  was  strongly  southern  in  his  sympa- 
thies. Eliza  was  born  July  25,  1807,  and  died 
in  October,  1861.  Ann  was  born  March  n,  1810; 
Susan,  June  23,  1812;  George,  who  was  born 
March  14,  1814,  was  a man  of  prominence  in  pub- 


lic affairs,  a member  of  the  legislature  for  two 
terms,  and  died  October  24,  1S7S.  Margaret,  the 
only  one  of  the  family  now  living,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1S16,  in  the  house  where  she  still  re- 
sides. Hannah  was  born  February  22,  1S1S,  and 
died  in  April,  1S4S.  Miss  Margaret  Stephenson 
has  spent  her  whole  life  in  this  place,  and  is  highly 
respected  as  a sincere  Christian  and  kind-hearted 
woman.-  Though  now  in  her  eighty -second  year, 
she  is  active  and  strong,  retaining  to  a large  de- 
gree the  possession  of  her  faculties. 


G)ILLIAM  H.  LYNCH.  If  to  one  class  of 
people  more  than  another  the  United 
States  owes  a debt  of  gratitude,  it  is  to  the 
diligent,  persevering  farmers,  on  whom  our  pros- 
perity as  a nation  so  largely  depends.  Among 
those  who  for  years  have  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  in  Cecil  County  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Lynch,  a well-known  resident  of  District  No.  5. 
His  farm  is  not  a large  one,  being  only  forty  acres 
in  extent,  but  every  portion  of  it  has  been  brought 
under  excellent  cultivation  and  consequently  it  is 
more  productive  than  some  farms  of  larger  acre- 
age. It  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district, 
and  prior  to  its  purchase  by  the  present  owner 
was  known  as  the  Elijah  Falls  estate. 

Within  one-lialf  mile  of  his  present  residence, 
William  H.  Lynch  was  born  September  30,  1836. 
He  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  grandfather,  John, 
having  been  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
father,  William,  was  born  at  Principio  Furnace, 
in  this  district,  and  for  some  years  worked  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Whitaker  at  the  furnace,  but  in 
addition  thereto  conducted  a farm.  A Whig  in 
early  life,  he  became  a Republican  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party  and  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  that 
ticket.  His  children  were  reared  in  the  faith  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  work  of 
which  he  aided.  He  married  Lydia  Baker, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Baker,  of  Cecil  County.  Ten 
children  were  born  of  their  union  and  of  these 
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the  following  are  living:  John  T.,  a resident  of 
District  No.  5;  Eliza  J.,  who  married  Benjamin 
Flounders  and  lives  at  Cherry  Hill;  William  H.; 
Rachel  A.,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  F.  McYey, 
residing  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  George  W.,  living 
in  Chester,  Pa.;  Stephen,  who  resides  at  Principio; 
Edmund,  of  North  East;  and  Clinton,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  boyhood  years  of  our  subject  were  unevent- 
fully passed.  For  some  years  he  was  a pupil  in 
the  old  Washington  school,  where  he  gained  a 
practical  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
began  for  himself  as  a peddler,  going  first  to  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  where  he  spent  a year.  From 
that  occupation  he  drifted  into  the  business  of  buy- 
ing rags,  traveling  through  all  parts  of  the 
country.  After  twelve  years  spent  in  this  man- 
ner, in  1874  he  began  in  the  business  of  a cattle 
drover,  buying  cattle  in  the  lower  counties  and 
selling  them  in  this  county.  Four  years  of  this 
occupation  convinced  him  that  it  was  less  desir- 
able than  a calling  that  would  enable  him  to 
remain  at  home,  and  in  1878  he  purchased  a 
farm,  intending  to  turn  his  attention  permanently 
to  agricultural  operations.  In  this  work  he  has 
been  prospered  and  it  has  proved  very  congenial 
to  him. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and 
best  interests  of  the  district  and  county,  Mr. 
Lynch  takes  an  intelligent  and  active  part,  and 
while  by  no  means  a politician,  he  nevertheless 
adheres  with  firmness  and  fidelity  to  the  Republi- 
can party.  In  religious  convictions  he  is  identi- 
fied with  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  so  far  as  possible,  gives  his  active  support  to 
all  worthy  benevolent  and  church  enterprises. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  held  the  office  of  trustee 
of  the  congregation  and  has  also  'been  a class 
leader  for  fourteen  years.  Possessing  information 
upon  every  subject  connected  with  farm  work,  he 
is  considered  one  of  the  thorough  agriculturists  of 
his  neighborhood. 

In  January,  1878,  shortly  before  he  settled  at 
his  present  place  of  residence,  Mr.  Lynch  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emily  E.  Falls, 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Falls,  the  well-known  and 
popular  attorney  of  North  East.  Their  family 


consists  of  six  children,  named  as  follows:  Nettie 
C.,  who  resides  in  North  East;  Percival  F. , Anna 
E.,  Herbert  W. , Helen  B.  and  WilmerJ.,  who 
are  being  given  the  best  educational  and  social 
advantages  that  the  district  affords. 
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^ EORGE  GILBERT  has  passed  his  life  in 

□ agricultural  pursuits  upon  the  farm  in  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  Harford  County,  where  his  birth 
occurred  July  29,  1S14.  The  family  of  which  he 
is  a member  has  been  identified  with  the  history 
of  this  part  of  Maryland  for  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  farming  interests.  Longevity  is 
one  of  their  noticeable  characteristics.  The 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  Mickey  Gilbert,  was 
a native  of  this  county  and  here  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  manual 
labor  an  impossibility.  He  lived  to  be  ninety- 
four  years  of  age.  He  was  a man  of  religious 
nature  and  always  maintained  an  interest  in  the 
church. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Amos  Gilbert,  was 
born  in  District  No.  2,  and  in  youth  learned  the 
shoemaker’s  trade,  but  gave  his  attention  mainly 
to  agriculture.  He  remained  a resident  of  this 
district  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  about  sixty-six,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Bailey, 
also  died  the  same  year,  1836.  In  politics  he 
was  a Jacksonian  Democrat,  ever  adhering  closely 
to  the  principles  of  the  party  as  laid  down  by  one 
of  its  most  famous  leaders.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  a sincere  Christian  and  an  exemplar}’  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  The  first- 
born, Mary,  died  when  young.  Bennett,  who 
was  a farmer  of  District  No.  2,  a stanch  Democrat 
in  politics,  for  several  years  an  elder  in  the 
Churcliville  Presbyterian  Church,  for  a long  time 
justice  of  the  peace  and  also  one  of  the  assessors 
of  the  county,  was  killed  by  the  cars  at  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  when  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Quillar  was 
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a carpenter  and  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  years.  Elizabeth  married  Janies  Gilbert  and 
is  still  living,  being  now  eighty-six  years  of  age. 
Amos,  formerly  a school  teacher,  later  a farmer, 
and  for  many  years  justice  of  the  peace,  died  at 
seventy-five  years.  Sarah  married  Hosea  Barnes, 
of  District  No.  2, 'and  is  now  seventy-six  years 
old.  Arabella,  Mrs.  Amos  Barnes,  lives  in  Ohio 
and  is  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  our  subject  inherited 
the  old  homestead  and  here  his  whole  life  has 
been  quietly,  but  busily,  passed.  A stanch  Dem- 
ocrat, he  has  served  as  judge  of  elections,  but 
has  paid  little  attention  to  politics  or  public  life 
further  than  supporting  good  men  for  office  and 
favoring  the  principles  proclaimed  by  his  part}-. 
Twice  married,  his  first  wife  was  Ellen  McComas, 
and  his  second,  Henrietta  Laughlin,  who  was 
born  in  Avondale.  He  is  a man  of  warm  heart 
and  generous  impulses,  always  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  the  needy  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
His  long  life  has  been  one  of  busy  industry,  and 
he  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  Harford  County 
through  the  principal  part  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who,  after  a long 
life  in  a community,  is  spoken  wyell  of  by  every- 
body; one  who  has  sustained  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  and  who  now,  after  eighty-six  years  of 
active  life,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  wronged  no  man,  but  has  endeavored  in 
every  respect  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  his  Creator  and 
his  fellow-men. 


QAMES  HOPPER  is  one  of  the  men — of 
I whom  the  number  is  not  few— who  have 
Qy  worked  their  way  from  poverty  to  independ- 
ence, from  a humble  position  to  a prosperous  one. 
Now  a resident  of  Havre  de  Grace,  he  is  known 
as  one  of  the  honest,  industrious  business  men  of 
the  city,  and  as  a public-spirited  citizen,  inter- 
ested in  progressive  measures.  The  enterprise  of 
which  he  is  the  head  and  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years,  is  one  of  the  important 
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ones  of  the  place.  He  has  on  sale  all  kinds  of 
coal  and  wood  and  also  carries  a full  line  of 
builders’  materials,  in  which  he  has  gradually 
established  a large  and  profitable  trade. 

The  family  of  which  our  subject  is  a member 
was  founded  in  America  by  his  ancestor,  John 
Hopper,  who  with  two  brothers  came  from  Eng- 
land early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  made 
settlement  in  New  Jersey.  Our  subject’s  father, 
Thomas  Hopper,  was  born  in  Woodbury,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  In  youth 
learning  the  trade  of  a wheelwright,  he  worked 
at  this  occupation  in  New  Jersey  for  a time,  but 
about  1S3S  removed  to  Delaware  City,  Del.,  and 
there  his  death  occurred  in  1844,  when  he  was 
fifty-two  years  of  age.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Keziah  Hufsee,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  and  died  in  Chesapeake  City  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-eight.  Notwithstanding 
her  great  age,  she  was  active  and  mentally  vig- 
orous until  the  time  of  her  demise.  In  her 
family  there  were  three  sons,  of  whom  Thomas, 
the  eldest,  is  deceased;  and  Seth,  the  youngest,  is 
a resident  of  Baltimore.  In  religious  belief  she 
was  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
in  her  life  bore  witness  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
faith.  She  was  of  direct  Dutch  descent,  her  father 
having  been  born  in  Holland,  whence  in  youth 
he  came  to  America,  being  sold  to  pay  his  passage 
to  this  country. 

In  the  village  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  born  December  3,  1S32. 
When  he  was  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  his 
father  died  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  where  he  made  his  home  with  an  uncle 
in  a hotel  and  attended  school  about  four  years. 
Upon  the  purchase  of  a store  by  his  uncle,  he 
was  put  to  work  as  a clerk,  and  in  that  occupa- 
tion showed  considerable  ability.  After  two 
years  he  became  the  owner  of  a one-fourth  inter- 
est in  the  business,  and  five  years  later  purchased 
the  store,  which  he  continued  to  manage  success- 
fully until  July,  1875.  He  then  embarked  in  the 
business  which  he  has  since  conducted.  As  a 
business  man  he  is  conservative  and  judicious, 
never  hasty  in  decision  or  reckless  in  financial 
ventures.  Politically  he  has  adopted  for  his  own 
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the  principles  set  forth  in  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party.  Elected  to  the  city  council,  he 
served  as  a member  for  several  terms,  and  under 
the  old  town  charter  held  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner for  several  years.  In  religious  connections 
he  and  his  family  are  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

January  31,  1S61,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Hopper  to  Miss  Sallie  E.  Barnes,  who  was  born 
in  Havre  de  Grace  May  S,  1842,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Barnes,  of  this  place.  She  died  April  1, 
1897.  Seven  children  were  born  of  their  union, 
five  of  whom  are  deceased.  Those  living  are 
Henry  Barnes  Hopper,  who  is  connected  with  his 
father  in  the  coal  business,  while  the  younger, 
Mabel  Leslie,  is  at  home.  Henry  married  Miss 
Kate  Mathews,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  they 
have  a daughter,  Helen. 


i^OBERT  J.  WALKER.  Among  the  farmers 
f\  of  Plarford  County  Mr.  Walker  occupies  a 
position  of  influence.  While  there  are 
ether  estates  larger  than  his,  there  are  certainly 
few  that  bear  such  indications  of  thorough  culti- 
vation and  efficient  management.  All  the  modern 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  including 
a neat  residence,  substantial  barn,  and  the  out- 
buildings necessary  for  the  shelter  of  stock  and 
storage  of  grain.  The  property  includes  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres,  lying  in  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  in  the  midst  of  an  excellent  farming 
community. 

Reference  to  the  Walker  genealogy  will  be 
found  in  the  sketch  of  our  subject’s  brother, 
Christopher  H.,  presented  upon  another  page. 
Robert  J.  was  born  in  District  No.  2,  September 
18,  1831,  and  was  reared  upon  the  home  farm, 
attending  the  public  and  subscription  schools  of 
the  locality.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  was 
given  by  His  father  a farm  of  thirty-seven  acres, 
which  he  cultivated  for  years,  and  then  sold  in 
1874,  purchasing  the  place  that  he  now  owns. 


January  22,  1857,  he  married  Sarah  R.  Spencer 
daughter  of  John  W.  Spencer,  of  this  district. 
They  have  three  daughters,  namely : Mary  L. , 

wiie  of  George  W.  Wilkinson,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  and  the  canning  business  in  this  dis- 
trict: C.  Rebecca,  who  married  E.  L.  Wilkinson, 
a merchant,  also  residing  in 'this  district;  and 
Nellie  S.,  Mrs.  Howard  Carter,  who  lives  near 
Oak  Hill,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

In  early  lite  a Whig,  upon  the  disintegration  of 
that  party  Mr.  Walker  allied  himself  with  the 
Republicans,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was 
in  favor  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Since  the  close  of 
the  war  he  has  been  a Democrat,  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  party  councils.  In  November, 
1SS3,  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1887,  being  president 
of  the  board  in  18S6-S7.  P'or  about  thirty  years 
he  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  rendering  excellent  service  as  class 
leader  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
He  has  been  leader  of  the  choir  for  forty-five 
years,  and  his  regularity  and  punctuality  in 
attendance  at  all  church  services  have  proved 
very  helpful  to  the  work. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Walker,  John  W.  Spencer, 
was  born  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  our  subject, 
and  here  he  spent  his  whole  life  engaged  as  a 
farmer,  fisher  and  cooper.  At  his  death,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  sixty -one  years  of  age,  he 
left  about  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  being  one  of 
the  largest  property  owners  of  the  district.  This 
represented  the  earnings  of  a lifetime,  for  he 
started  out  without  capital  and  all  he  made  was 
the  result  of  his  economy  and  industry.  Though 
not  a member  of  any  denomination,  he  attended 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  he 
was  a Whig.  Plis  wife,  Rebecca  Keene,  was 
born  on  the  ocean,  when  her  parents  were  coming 
to  this  country  from  England;  she  died  in  this 
district  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  She  was 
an  earnest  Christian  and  a faithful  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  her  family 
there  were  twelve  children,  but  two  of  these  died 
in  childhood.  The  others  were,  Sophy,  widow  of 
George  W.  Hopkins,  of  this  district;  Jarrett,  a 
resident  of  this  district;  John  R.,  a farmer;  Eliza- 
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beth,  who  married  George  Bailey  and  died  at 
fifty-two  years;  Eii,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years;  Silas  L.,  who  is  interested  in 
farming  and  the  canning  business;  William  T.  ; 
Sarah  R.;  Priscilla,  widow  of  Thomas  Robinson; 
and  Noah,  whose  death  occurred  when  he  was 
twenty-one. 
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ENRY  B.  McCAY.  To  trace  the  history  of 
a successful  life,  be  it  in  the  electrical  world 
of  business  where  competition  is  rife,  or  in 
the  calm  and  peaceful  pursuits  which  have  to  do 
with  the  source  of  all  supplies  (the  calling  forth 
from  the  earth  her  benefices  and  goodly  returns) , 
must  ever  prove  profitable  and  interesting,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  methods  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  attain  success  and  thus  pointing  out  to 
others  the  way  that  they  may  follow.  A work  of 
this  nature  exercises  its  most  important  function 
when  it  enters  the  memoir  of  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  a successful  man,  one  who  has  been 
in  the  fullest  sense  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes and  whose  virile  strength  has  marked  his 
entire  career. 

Mr.  McCay  eminently  deserves  classification 
among  those  who  have  thus  attained  prosperity.’ 
He  was  born  in  District  No.  7,  Cecil  County, 
April  6,  1822.  His  great-grandfather,  John 

McCay,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and  located  in 
Maryland  in  colonial  days.  As  a valiant  soldier 
of  the  American  army  he  aided  the  colonists  in 
their  struggle  for  independence.  He  was  a large 
slave  owner  and  the  possessor  of  a handsome 
estate  of  twelve  hundred  acres. 

The  grandfather,  John  McCay,  Jr.,  was  a 
native  of  District  No.  7,  and  made  farming  his 
life  work.  The  father,  James  McCay,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812  as 
captain  in  the  valiant  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
of  Maryland.  He  was  joined  in  wedlock  with 
Mary  Broughton,  and  they  had  eleven  children: 
Henry  B.,  James  G.,  John  and  William  Ik, 
deceased;  Joshua  P.;  Washington  N.  and  George 
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B. .deceased;  Marcus,  who  is  living  in  Richmond. 
Ya.;  Mary  A.,  deceased;  Beulah,  wife  of  John  H. 
Baynes;  and  Elma,  deceased.  The  father  of  this 
family  died  when  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  West  Nottingham  Cemetery. 
His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Henry  B.  McCay  was  born  and  reared  in  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  and  acquired  his  education  in  West 
Nottingham  Academy.  He  bore  his  part  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  home  farm 
until  1852,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business  for 
twelve  years,  meeting  with  success  in  his  under- 
takings. He  then  returned  to  Cecil  Count}-, 
purchased  eighty-  acres  of  land,  and  has  since 
carried  on  general  farming.  He  has  been  three 
times  married.  He  first  wedded  Caroline  Bettlev, 
and  they  had  four  children,  as  follows:  John  J., 

Mary,  Cora  B.  and  Elma.  His  second  wife  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Annie  Emmons,  and  died 
leaving  one  daughter,  Ella  V.  For  his  third 
wife  he  chose  Maggie  Pennington,  and  six  chil- 
dren have  been  born  of  their  union,  namely: 
Henry  B.,  George  P.,  Emily  G..  Laura  S., 
Isabella  C.  and  Eva  C. 
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RJ.  ROWLAND  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  progressive  business  men  of  Cecil 
County.  I11  past  ages  the  history  of  a 
country  was  the  record  of  its  wars  and  conquests; 
to-day  it  is  the  record  of  its  commercial  activity, 
and  those  whose  names  are  foremost  in  its  annals 
are  the  leaders  in  business  circles.  It  is  as  a 
wide-awake  merchant  of  Liberty  Grove  that  Mr. 
Rowland  occupies  a foremost  place  among  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  was  born  in  District  No. 
7,  Cecil  County,  and  is  a son  of  William  L. 
Rowland,  who  in  his  youth  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  miller’s  trade,  and  afterward  followed 
'that  occupation  for  a brief  period. 

R.  J.  Rowland  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  on  liis  father’s  farm,  assisting  in  the 
labors  of  field  and  meadow  in  the  summer 
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months,  v.'hile  in  the  winter  season  he  attended 
the  public  schools,  acquiring  there  a good  Eng- 
lish education.  To  his  father  he  gave  the  benefit 
of  his  services  until  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
when  he  began  fanning  on  his  own  account.  He 
successfully  followed  that  pursuit  until  1877, 
when  he  came  to  Liberty  Grove  and  embarked  in 
general  merchandising.  He  carries  a full  and 
complete  line  of  goods  and  has  studied  the  vari- 
ous tastes  of  his  customers,  so  that  he  knows  how 
to  select  his  stock  to  please  them.  Straight- 
forward dealing  characterizes  all  his  transactions, 
and  his  uniform  courtesy  has  won  him  the  good 
will  of  his  many  patrons. 

In  1871  Mr.  Rowland  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Emma  Brown,  now  deceased,  and  their 
only  child,  Annie,  died  in  infancy.  In  1S73  he 
married  Emma  H.  Strieklen,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Ernest,  a graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal College,  who  though  only  twenty- three  years 
of  age,  is  now  recognized  as  a leading  physician 
of  Liberty  Grove.  Fraternally  he  is  a Royal 
Arch  Mason  of  the  Port  Deposit  lodge. 

Mr.  Rowland  has  served  as  postmaster  of  Lib- 
erty Grove  at  different  intervals,  his  term  of 
service  covering  altogether  fourteen  years.  In 
politics  he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Democracy, 
and  affiliates  with  the  Masons,  belonging  to  the 
lodge  of  Bel  Air.  He  also  holds  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  a man  whom  to 
know  is  to  honor. 
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ON.  RICHARD  DALLAM,  secretary  of 
state  for  Maryland.  In  this  free  country  of 
America,  precocious  mentality  and  youth 
have  not  proved  a bar  to  advancement;  on  the 
contrary  they  have  frequently  been  rewarded  by 
promotions  to  places  of  honor  and  trust,  and  al- 
most invariably  the  recipient  has  shown  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Although 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  young  in  years,  he 
has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  upon 
his  shoulders  rests  wisdom  far  beyond  his  age, 


and  that  sound  judgment  and  tried  experience 
guide  his  actions.  The  name  of  Di\llam  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scott's  works,  and  the 
family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Scotch  lineage.  Sara 
Jennings  married  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  became  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  over  whom  she  exercised  great 
influence  and  greatly  enhanced  the  interests  of 
her  husband,  the  Duke.  One  of  her  nephews 
came  to  this  country  many  years  ago,  settled  in 
the  colony  of  Maryland  and  practiced  law.  He 
met  and  married  Elizabeth  Martin,  who  was  made 
famous  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme  of— 

“Pretty  Betty  Martin,  tip-toe,  tip-toe, 

Pretty  Betty  Martin,  tip-toe  fine.  . 

Couldn’t  get  a husband  to  please  her,  please  her, 

Couldn’t  get  a husband  to  please  her  mind.” 

From  this  couple  are  descended  the  well-known 
Dallam  family  of  Maryland,  members  of  which 
have  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 
for  generations.  The  Dallams  have  in  their  pos- 
session a dress  and  a ring  that  once  belonged  to 
Betty  Martin,  and  these  articles  were  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
Members  of  the  family  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  were  also  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Maryland.  The  paternal 
grandfather  was  a wealthy  farmer,  a man  of  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  bore  the  name  of  Richard.  His 
son,  William  H.,  was  born  at  Darlington,  Har- 
ford County,  Md. , in  1825,  and  as  a successful 
legal  practitioner  made  a name  for  himself,  and 
was  honored  with  the  position  of  state's  attorney, 
and  at  one  time  was  also  clerk  of  the  courts.  At 
the  opening  of  the  great  civil  strife  in  this 
countrjqhe  was  made  major  of  the  Seventh  Mary- 
land Regiment, U.  S.  A.;  made  a brave  and  daring 
officer  and  supported  the  cause  of  the  Union  until 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  recognition  of 
his  ability  and  the  service  he  had  rendered  his 
country  in  her  time  of  need,  he  was  made  deputy 
collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  was  dis- 
charging his  duties  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1S83. 

JolmS.  Dallam,  brother  of  William  II.,  is  re- 
siding in  Bel  Air,  and  has  reached  an  advanced 
age.  He  has  been  foremost  in  the  public  affairs  of 
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the  county,  and  has  served  as  a director  of  the 
Harford  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
for  half  a century.  His  intellect  is  of  a high 
order,  and  his  influence  has  ever  been  on  the  side 
of  justice  and  right.  Another  brother,  Joseph, 
has  been  with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  for 
more  than  fort)'  years.  The  wife  of  William  H. 
Dallam  was  Mary  C.  Maulsby,  a native  of  Har- 
ford County,  born  in  the  house  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  now  lives,  and  which  she  in- 
herited from  her  father,  Hon.  j.  D.  Maulsby,  who 
was  a member  of  the  Harford  bar.  He  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  state  legislature  for 
twenty-nine  years,  and  was  a member  of  the  gov- 
ernor’s council.  His  son,  William  P.  Maulsby, 
was  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Maryland  Infantry  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  in  later  years  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  four 
children  born  to  his  parents,  the  other  three  mem- 
bers of  the  family  being  sisters,  only  two  of  whom 
are  living  at  the  present  time:  Mrs.  A.  H. 

O’Brien,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Nelson,  whose  husband  is  a business  man  of  Bal- 
timore but  makes  his  home  in  Bel  Air.  In  the 
home  in  which  he  is  now  living,  Hon.  Richard 
Dallam  was  born  May  n,  i S 65 . His  education 
was  received  in  Bel  Air  Academy,  and  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1SS8.  He  at  once  began 
practicing  his  profession  in  his  native  village, 
where  his  ability  soon  won  him  recognition,  and 
he  received  the  appointment  of  deputy  in  the 
Baltimore  custom  house  under  Colonel  Webster, 
with  whom  he  served  until  1889.  He  then  re- 
signed his  position  to  continue  his  law  practice 
in  Bel  Air,  and  at  once  leaped  into  popularity, 
for  he  conducted  Iris  cases  with  skill  and  shrewd- 
ness, and  his  success  up  to  the  present  time  has 
remained  unbroken. 

Young  as  he  is,  Mr.  Dallam  wields  a wide 
influence  in  political  matters  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Lowndes  in  1896  to  the  position  of  sec- 
retary of  state.  That  this  selection  was  a most 
wise  one  is  universally  acknowledged  by  political 
friend  and  opponent  alike,  for  he  has  discharged 
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his  duties  with  distinguished  ability  and  with  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 
In  his  vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as 
“fail,”  and  success  has  tended  but  to  stimulate  his 
brain  to  greater  energy.  He  is  president  of  the 
Harford  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, treasurer  of  the  Bel  Air  Water  \\  orks 
Company,  and  is  connected  with  various  other 
local  interests.  Fie  was  married  in  1S92  to  Miss 
Josephine  Evans,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Evans,  of 
Cecil  County,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Rebecca. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallam  are  church  members,  and  he 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows’ 
fraternities.  He  is  a man  of  remarkable  executive 
talent,  and  with  his  unbroken  success  and  his 
wide  popularity,  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  but 
fairly  started  upon  his  career,  and  that  much 
better  and  greater  tilings  await  him. 
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OFIN  R.  ALLEN.  The  credit  for  a share  of 
the  enterprises  that  help  to  make  No.  9 one 
of  the  best  districts  in  Cecil  County  belongs 
to  Mr.  Allen,  who,  although  he  has  not  resided 
here  so  long  as  many  of  the  other  citizens,  has 
nevertheless  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  local  interests.  His  farm  is  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  locality  and  comprises 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  of  land.  Here 
he  may  usually  be  found  engaged  actively  in  til- 
ling the  soil  or  gathering  in  the  large  harvests. 
While  general  farming  principally  engages  his  at- 
tention, he  also  finds  time  to  devote  to  stock-rais- 
ing and  to  the  creamery  business,  in  which  he  has 
been  successful. 

In  looking  up  the  genealogy  of  the  Allen  family, 
we  find  that  our  subject  is  a grandson  of  Patrick 
Allen,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  from  there 
to  America  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  set- 
tled first  in  Delaware,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  but  afterward  he  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, Thomas  C.  Allen,  was  born  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  and  followed  the  blacksmith's  and 
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machinist's  trades  in  Burmont,  that  county, 
where  he  spent  all  the'  years  of  active  life.  In' 
politics  he  adhered  to  Democratic  principles.  His 
death  occurred  in  a hospital  in  Philadelphia  in 
1S76,  when  he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Rudolph,  of  Delaware  County, 
daughter  of  William  Rudolph  and  member  of  a 
well-known  family  of  that  locality.  They  became 
the  parents  of  five  children,  but  only  two  survive, 
John  R.,  and  Mary  A.,  wife  of  J.  E.  Dougherty, 
of  Delaware  County. 

Delaware  County,  Pa.,  was  our  subject’s  native 
place,  and  October  2,  1S43,  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Pie  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  home 
neighborhood  and  in  Crittenden’s  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  where  he  completed  the  course 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1S61  he  enlisted  as 
a member  of  Company  E,  Ninety-first  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  and  remained  in  the  army  for  four 
years,  meanwhile  holding  a commission  as  first 
lieutenant  of  his  company  and  as  adjutant  of  the 
regiment.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  ofFreder- 
icksburg  and  took  an  active  part  at  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg,  as  well  as  in  the  other  en- 
gagements of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg  July  10,  1S65,  and 
again  at  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  where  a shell 
struck  him  in  the  face.  On  his  return  to  Dela- 
ware County  at  the  close  of  the  war,  his  father 
gave  him  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  he  soon  ob- 
tained a financial  interest  in  the  concern,  remain- 
ing there  about  seven  years.  He  then  accepted 
an  appointment  as  assistant  assessor  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  Seventh  District,  Twenty-fifth 
Division  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  employed  for  one  year.  His  next  venture 
was  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Clifton  Heights, 
Delaware  County',  but  after  three  years  there  he 
sold  out  and  went  to  Armstrong  County,  Pa., 
where  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  president 
of  the  Grant  Pipe  Company.  Several  years  were 
thus  passed,  when  he  became  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Parker  City  Oil  Exchange  of  Arm- 
strong County,  Pa.,  and  while  holding  that  posi- 
tion he  was  also  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Parker 
and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
poor.  Later  he  was  manager  and  bookkeeper  for 


W.  IT.  Spain,  in  the  general  hardware  and  oil 
supplies  business,  where  he  continued  for  three 
years.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  retire  from 
the  business  and  seek  more  congenial  pursuits. 
In  1SS1  he  came  to  Cecil  County  andsettled  upon 
the  William  Kirk  place,  which  isone  of  theoldest 
farms  in  District  No.  9.  In  the  different  places 
where  he  has  resided  he  has  taken  a part  in  local 
affairs  and  has  ranked  among  the  leading  Demo- 
crats. ■ 

In  1S70  Mr.  Allen  married  Sarah  D.  Hall,  of 
Delaware  County',  Pa.,  daughter  of  James  C. 
Hall.  Their  children  are  named  as  follows: 
Frederick  H. , who  carries  011  the  home  farm; 
Bessie  I.,  Mattie  D.,  James  C.,  Rudolph  S.  and 
Thomas  C.  The  family  are  identified  with  Zion 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  fraternal  connections 
he  is  a member  of  Chester  Lodge  of  Masons  at 
Chester,  Pa.;  Media  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  in 
which  he  has  held  several  offices;  and  Pittsburg 
Commandery  No.  1,  K.  T. 


^EORGE  SIMCOE.  Especial  interest  attaches 
^ to  the  histories  of  the  families  that  have 
Us  been  identified  with  the  advancement  of 
Maryland  from  a very'  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment. Their  first  representatives  in  the  state 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  later  generations 
builded.  They  bore  the  hardships  and  endured 
all  the  privations  of  pioneer  life.  The  traveler 
to-day,  as  he  passes  through  the  state,  comforta- 
bly' ensconced  in  a palace  car,  looks  out  upon 
either  side  on  cities  and  towns,  churches  and 
sehoolhouses,  and  finely'  cultivated  plantations. 
But  the  pioneer  who  sought  a home  here  a cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  braved  the  dangers  from 
attacks  by  hostile  Indians  and  tories  and  had 
experiences  that  are  but  little  understood  or  ap- 
preciated at  this  late  day. 

The  records  show  that  the  first  member  of  the 
Sirncoe  family  who  came  to  America  was  George, 
a felt-maker  by'  trade,  and  first  a resident  of 
Queen  Anne  County',  Md.,  but  after  1720  a farmer 
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of  Cecil  County,  where  he  purchased  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  From  Johnson’s  history  of 
Cecil  County  we  quote  as  follows: 

“ The  first  settlement  in  Cecil  County  was  made 
in  165s,  upon  the  farm  which  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a-half  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Simcoe  family  of  this  county.  This  farm, 
may  be  found  on  the  map  of  the  count}-  and  is 
located  a short  distance  northwest  of  Carpenter’s 
Point  fishery.  It  appears  from  papers  in  the 
possession  of  George  Simcoe,  of  Bay  View,  the 
present  owner  of  the  farm,  that  it  was  part  of  a 
tract  of  four  hundred  acres  taken  up  and  patented 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1658,  by  one  William 
Carpenter.” 

This  George  Simcoe  who  founded  the  family  in 
Cecil  County  was  a Scotchman  by  birth  and  pos- 
sessed the  perseverance  and  uprightness  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scotch  people  the  world  around. 
His  son,  William,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
at  Carpenter’s  Point,  the  old  homestead  in  District 
No.  5,  and  upon  attaining  manhood  engaged  for 
himself  in  farming  pursuits.  A popular  citizen 
and  a prominent  man  of  affairs,  he  supported 
Whig  principles  and  by  his  party  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1S40,  serving  in  that 
capacity  with  satisfaction  to  all.  In  the  days 
when  the  popular  cry  was  ‘‘Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too,”  he  gave  his  influence  toward  the 
election  of  General  Harrison  and  was  active  in 
the  campaign.  For  years  he  was  a trustee  and 
steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  married  R.ebecea  Cazier, 
who  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  of  Irish  descent; 
she  was  a daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Cazier,  an 
officer  in  the  state  militia  and  a soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  The  marriage  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  three  are  living,  our 
subject  being  the  eldest.  J.  S.  is  a resident  of 
North  East;  and  Louisa  J.,  Mrs.  Manley,  makes 
her  home  in  Elkton. 

At  the  old  homestead  in  District  No.  5,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  July  13,  1822, 
and  he  has  been  a lifelong  resident  of  the  locality. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  country  schools 
and  West  Nottingham  Academy.  While  still 
quite  young  he  established  domestic  ties,  ehoos- 
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ing  as  his  wife  Miss  Elizabeth  Poinsett,  member 
of  an  old  New  Jersey  family.  The  young  couple 
at  once  settled  on  a farm  located  in  what  is  now 
the  center  of  North  East,  and  this  place  Mr. 
Simcoe  carried  on  for  some  years.  Meantime'  lie 
also  became  interested  in  merchandising  and  the 
lumber  business,  in  which,  as  in  agriculture,  he 
met  with  fair  success.  After  twenty -eight  years 
in  the  one  place,  he  sold  out  to  his  son,  William 
H.,  and  moving  to  Bay  View,  settled  upon  the 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home-.  The  supervision  of 
this  property  he  oversees,  and  by  his  judicious 
management  it  has  proved  remunerative.  The 
attractive  family  residence  is  presided  over  by  his 
wife,  and  two  of  their  children  still  remain  with 
them,  brightening  their  declining  days  by  their 
devotion.  Of  the  seven  originally  in  the  family 
five  are  living,  namely:  William  FI.,  of  North 

East;  Benjamin  P.  and  C.  Annie,  who  are  with 
their  parents;  Thomas  C.,  a resident  of  Allen- 
town, Pa.;  and  Lulu  R.,  wife  of  E,  A.  Gillespie, 
of  Nottingham,  Pa.  Politically  Mr.  Simcoe  is  a 
Democrat  and  in  religion  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  addition  to  his 
farm  he  has  considerable  property  in  North  East. 


ILLIAM  C.  HENDERSON.  The  results 
of  industry  and  persevering,  intelligent 
effort  are  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  for  some  years  has  been  proprietor  of 
a country  store  at  Appleton  and  also  the  owner 
and  manager  of  a farm  in  District  No.  4,  Cecil 
County.  While  this  place  is  not  so  large  as  some 
others  in  the  county,  being  ninety-six  acres  in 
extent,  it  nevertheless  is  more  productive  than 
many,  for  especial  attention  has  been  given  to 
securing  the  very  best  results  from  every  acre. 

Born  in  this  district  in  1846,  Mr.  Henderson  is 
a son  of  Capt.  John  Henderson,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Ireland,  emigrated  thence  to  Am- 
erica and  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  where  he 
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gained  the  title  by  which  he  was  afterward 
known.  His -first  home  was  in  Baltimore,  but 
afterward  he  removed  to  Elkton,  and  from  there 
in  1S40  came  to  District  No.  4,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
Upon  the  ticket  of  his  party,  the  Democratic,  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and 
remained  a member  of  that  bod}'  for  two  years. 
By  his  marriage  to  his  first  wife  he  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
others  are  John  S.,  Rebecca  and  Ann.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  Rebecca  A. 
Groves,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named children:  Gustavus,  now  deceased; 
Alice  J.,  wife  of  J.  Henderson,  of  Baltimore; 
Nora  and  Susan,  deceased;  Emily,  wife  of  J.  P. 
Smith,  who  resides  in  Delaware;  Benjamina, 
Mrs.  George  Coyle,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Martha, 
who  married  John  Armstrong;  and  William  C. 

The  youngest  of  this  large  family,  our  subject 
remembers  his  father  only  as  a man  advanced  in 
years,  and  the  latter  died  when  the  son  was  ten 
years  of  age.  His  education,  begun  in  the 
district  schools,  was  continued  in  Newark  Aca- 
demy and  Ft.  Edward  Institute  in  New  York. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  school,  and  for  three 
years  afterward  he  worked  at  the  machinist’s 
trade  in  Baltimore,  after  which  he  went  to  sea  as 
an  engineer.  In  a short  time,  however,  he  aban- 
doned that  occupation,  and  came  to  Appleton, 
District  No.  4,  Cecil  County,  where  he  has 
resided  since  1874.  In  1892  he  opened  a general 
country  store  at  Appleton  and  this  he  has  since 
conducted,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  his 
farm.  Since  attaining  manhood  his  unqualified 
support  has  been  given  to  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1881-82  he  was  tax  collector  for  the  district. 
He  has  placed  himself  on  record  as  one  of  the 
progressive  citizens  whose  endeavor  it  is  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Maryland,  and  especially  of 
Cecil  County. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Henderson,  in 
December,  1874,  united  him  with  Anna  B.  Smith, 
of  Cherry  Hill,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
four  children  that  are  now  living:  John  T.,  Mary, 
Helen  and  William.  She  died  in  May,  1889. 
His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 


1S91,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Alma  Best  and 
was  born  in  Oxford,  Md.,  this  union  being 
blessed  by  two  children,  James  and  Armstrong. 
The  family  attend  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Cherry  Hill  and  are  active  workers  in  its  move- 
ments. Fraternally  Mr.  Henderson  is  connected 
with  Lodge  No.  925,  Junior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics,  and  is  also  a member  of  Hiram 
Lodge  No.  25,  F.  & A.  M. , in  Newark,  Del. 
As  a -citizen  he  possesses  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. Nature  endowed  him  with  common  sense 
and  the  force  of  character  that  has  led  him  to  fol- 
low his  judgment  as  to  the  right,  refusing  to 
countenance  measures  that  may  be  questioned. 
With  a good  education  and  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  he  endeavors  to  keep  himself  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  world  in  current  events, 
and  so  complete  his  character  and  acquirements, 
instead  of  becoming  one  of  those  “men  with  one 
idea”  who  are  occasionally  to  be  found.  The 
sturdy  characteristics  which  are  his.  coupled  with 
intelligence  and  courtesy,  make  him  an  object  of 
respect  in  the  community,  and  give  promise  of 
his  future  years  being  even  more  useful  and 
prosperous  than  those  which  are  past. 

(30L0M0N  RUSSELL  EWING.  Consider- 
ing  the  subject  of  success  from  a material 
standpoint,  the  opportunities  which  Mary- 
land offers  are  as  great  to-day  as  ever  before. 
Perhaps  fortunes  are  not  made  so  rapidly  here  as 
in  some  of  the  newer  states,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  risks  are  not  so  great.  He  who  labors  persist- 
ently and  judiciously  almost  invariably  wins  a 
competency  sufficient  to  supply  the  comforts  of 
life.  Some  of  the  young  men  of  the  state,  allured 
by  El  Dorado  stories  of  the  west,  have  sought 
homes  in  other  and  far  distant  states,  among 
strangers;  but  not  a few  of  our  best  and  most 
aggressive  young  men  have  preferred  to  remain 
at  home,  amid  the  associations  familiar  to  them 
from  their  earliest  recollections.  Of  the  latter 
class  Mr.  Ewing  is  one.  While  he  resides  in 
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Harford  County  and  has  spent  most  of  liis  life 
here,  lie  is  a westerner  by  birth,  a native  of  Pike 
County,  111.,  born  April  16,  1865.  However,  he 
is  as  devoted  to  tlie  advancement  and  welfare  of 
old  Harford  as  any  of  its  native-born  sons,  and  as 
a citizen  is  public  spirited  and  progressive. 

The  occupation  by  which  Mr.  Ewing  is  best 
known  and  in  which  he  is  gaining  financial  suc- 
cess, is  that  of  merchandising.  He  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  a general  store  situated  in  the  village  of 
Level,  in  the  northern  part  of  District  No.  2,  and 
having  carried  on  this  business  for  a number  of 
years  and  in  a most  efficient  manner,  he  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, who  recognize  in  his  character  those 
honest  and  reliable  traits  that  make  a man  a 
desirable  citizen.  His  first  connection  with  the 
business  dates  from  iSSS,  when  he  and  his  brother 
took  charge  of  his  present  store.  They  continued 
together  until  January,  1894,  when  his  brother’s 
interest  was  bought  by  T.  K.  Price. 

The  record  of  the  Ewing  family  will  be  found 
upon  another  page,  in  the  sketch  of  Lawson 
Ewing,  father  of  S.  Russell.  The  latter  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a fair  education,  that  qualified 
him  for  an  active  business  life.  The  influence  he 
exerts  upon  the  community  is  an  important  one. 
In  social  circles  he  is  considered  a decided  acqui- 
sition. Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Blen- 
heim Lodge  No.  102,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Aberdeen; 
ColumbuS  Lodge  No.  27,  K.  of  P.,  at  Baltimore; 
and  Venus  Council  No.  44,  American  Mechanics, 
at  Havre  de  Grace. 
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ALTER  B.  KIRK,  M.  D.,  of  Darlington, 
Harford  Count}*,  is  a member  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  Quaker  families  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cecil,  his  great-grandfather,  Josiah 
Kirk,  having  been  numbered  among  the  original 
settlers  of  Blue  Ball,  District  No.  4.  Josiah  P. 
Kirk,  son  of  Ellis  P.  Kirk,  and  father  of  the  doc- 
tor, was  born  and  reared  at  the  homestead  of  Blue 
Ball,  in  the  western  part  of  the  district,  and  in 
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that  locality  his  entire  life  has  been  passed.  Since 
1S70  he  has  been  proprietor  of  a grist  mill  at 
Libert}-  Grove.  His  earl}-  education  was  limited, 
being  confined  to  a brief  schooling,  but  his  intel- 
ligence and  forethought  have  enabled  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  there  are 
few  men  in  his  neighborhood  better  read  than  he. 
He  takes  no  part  in  politics  and  has  never  been 
an  office-seeker.  However,  he  has  his  views 
upon  political  matters  and  is  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  marriage  of  Josiah  P.  Kirk  united  him 
with  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Haines  Reynolds  and 
sister  of  Edward  H.  Reynolds,  of  whom  mention 
is  elsewhere  made.  Their  family  comprised  four 
children:  Walter  B.;  Sherwood  H.,  who  resides 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. ; Ada  and  Lewis,  living  at  the 
parental  home  in  Liberty  Grove.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  a young  man,  born  in  1S68,  and  is 
a native  of  the  village  of  Rising  Sun.  When  he 
was  two  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Liberty  Grove,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  school 
there  and  in  West  Nottingham  Academy,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  institution  in  1SS6.  On 
completing  his  literary  studies,  he  taught  school 
at  Blythedale  and  Chapel.  With  the  intention  of 
becoming  a physician,  in  1890  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore,  where  he  took  the  regular 
course  of  medical  studies,  graduating  in  1S93.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  he  came  to  Darlington, 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  began  in  profes- 
sional practice.  He  has  since  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  by  his  reliability,  accurate 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  skillful  treatment  of 
intricate  diseases,  and  his  practice  now  extends 
through  several  districts. 

While  giving  his  attention  mainly  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  profession.  Dr.  Kirk  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fra- 
ternal organizations.  He  has  been  quite  active 
in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  Deer  Lodge  at  Dar- 
lington, besides  being  a member  of  the  grand 
lodge.  In  former  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  and  held 
all  the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge.  Now,  in  the 
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prime  of  his  career,  his  life  promises  to  be  one  of 
usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  His  earnest  advo- 
cacy of  all  plans  for  the  public  good  and  his 
well-known  breadth  of  culture,  have  gained  for 
him  a warm  place  in  the  regard  of  all  who  know 
him. 


LINTON  J.  WHITE.  The  citizens  whose 
sound  judgment  has  promoted  the  industrial 
growth  of  their  community  and  whose  en- 
ergy has  brought  an  enlarged  prosperity  to  every 
line  of  human  activity,  deservedly  occupy  posi- 
tions of  prominence  in  local  history.  A volume 
wherein  reference  is  made  to  leading  residents  of 
Cecil  County  should  not  omit  mention  of  Mr. 
White,  who  has  officiated  as  county  sheriff,  and 
in  every  relation  of  life,  both  public  and  private, 
has  proved  his  stability  of  character  and  energy 
of  disposition.  He  has  exerted  a marked  influ- 
ence on  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  county, 
has  taken  a deep  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  has 
borne  a prominent  part  in  promoting  its  rise  and 
progress  to  its  present  high  standing  among  its 
sister  counties.  In  youth  he  became  a Repub- 
lican and  has  since  been  a zealous  supporter  of  that 
party’s  principles.  Upon  its  ticket  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  count}-  sheriff,  a fact  that  proves  his 
personal  popularity,  for  the  Democrats  usually 
carry  the  county  by  a considerable  majority, 

The  birth  of  Clinton  J.  White  occurred  in  West 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1841.  His  father,  Clinton 
Johnson  White,  Sr.,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  August  16,  1810,  and  in  youth 
learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter.  In  early  man- 
hood he  removed  to  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County, 
where  he  married  Barbara  H.  Dennison,  daughter 
of  William  Dennison.  After  remaining  there  for 
a time,  working  at  his  trade,  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  engaged  in  the  contracting  business. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  our  subject,  the  family 
returned  to  Port  Deposit,  where  the  father  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death, in  1883.  In  re- 
ligious belief  he  was  identified  with  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church.  An  active  temperance  worker 
through  his  entire  life,  it  is  said  that  he  signed 
one  of  the  first  temperance  pledges  in  the  state. 
He  had  several  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom, 
however,  but  little  is  known.  . Jefferson  W.,  who 
was  a quarrymau  at  Port  Deposit,  died  of  cholera 
October  9,  1834,  and  his  wife  died  of  the  same 
disease  three  days  later,  leaving  no  children. 
Another  brother,  Milton  J.  R.  White,  was  born 
in  Washington  October  23,  1807.  Napoleon  P., 
a carpenter  by  trade,  resided  at  Port  Deposit  un- 
til his  death. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Levi  White, 
was  born  May  4,  1768,  but  the  place  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  nor  is  there  any  definite  information 
to  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  ancestral  history. 
He  was  a son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Smith)  White, 
and  made  his  home  at  Port  Deposit,  where  he  had 
a small  nail  factory  in  the  days  when  nails  were 
made  by  hand.  Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
our  subject,  we  note  the  following:  Adaliza  M., 

who  was  born  in  1836,  married  John  A.  Mitchell, 
a carpenter  at  Havre  de  Grace,  where  they  reside; 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1S3S,  is  the  widow  of  Charles 
Woolley,  who  was  a carpenter,  and  she  now  re- 
sides in  Annapolis;  William  L.  died  in  infancy; 
John  D.,  who  was  born  in  Port  Deposit  in  1S43, 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  First  Eastern 
Shore  Regiment,  re-enlisting  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  and  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war; 
Mary  F.  died  in  infancy;  Rufus  is  employed  in 
the  railroad  service  and  resides  at  Port  Deposit; 
Alfred,  also  a resident  of  Port  Deposit,  is  a me- 
chanic by  trade;  Maria  died  when  young;  Lu- 
cius G.  is  employed  in  the  National  Bank  of  Port 
Deposit;  Emmett  T.  was  drowned  when  a boy; 
Harry  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  makes  his  home  at  Perryvilie. 

Our  subject  was  less  than  one  year  old  when 
his  parents  left  Philadelphia  to  make  their  per- 
manent home  in  Port  Deposit,  and  there  his  boy- 
hood days  were  passed  and  his  education  obtained 
in  the  Port  Deposit  Academy,  under  Professor 
Hawkins.  Fie  learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter 
with  his  father,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  his 
duties  as  inspector  of  lumber  at  that  port.  When 
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the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the  construc- 
tion corps  and  was  engaged  in  the  building  of 
bridges  for  the  government,  remaining  in  the  ser- 
vice until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
- to  his  home  in  Port  Deposit  and  resumed  work  as 
a carpenter.  About  18S0  he  was  made  deputy 
clerk  of  courts  under  Janies  A.  Davis,  the  Repub- 
lican incumbent  of  the  office,  under  whom  he 
served  two  terms.  In  1S93  he  was  made  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party  for  sheriff  of  Cecil 
County,  and  was  elected  by  a small  margin,  being 
the  only  Republican  on  the  ticket  who  was  elected. 
Since  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  has  been  con- 
ducting a grocery  business  in  Elktou.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
fraternally  has  been  connected  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
His  marriage  in  1866  uuited  him  with  Miss  Martha 
Williams,  daughter  of  George  P.  Williams,  of 
Port  Deposit.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  namely:  Mar}’,  wife  of 

Charles  J.  Rudolph,  a telegraph  operator  living 
in  Elkton;  Emmett,  a telegraph  operator;  Bertie, 
who  is  at  home;  Charles  W. , a telegraph  opera- 
tor in  Rhode  Island;  George  and  Maggie,  who 
are  at  home. 

© —2=3  < /,  9 
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PHRAIM  B.  McCLUNG,  a retired  farmer 
residing  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County, 
^ is  a representative  of  a family  that  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  country. 
His  ancestors  took  part  in  the  events  which 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  their  names 
are  found  on  the  military  records  of  the  Repmblic. 
The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  coming 
from  Ireland  in  early  colonial  days  and  locating 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md. , devoted  his  energies 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  When  the  colonies  at- 
tempted to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  British  oppres- 
sion and  secure  their  independence,  Joseph 
McClung,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  became 
one  of  the  heroes  of  that  long  and  sanguinary 


struggle.  He  was  a native  of  Baltimore  County, 
and  in  his  business  career  was  very  successful,  be- 
coming one  of  the  extensive  planters  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  He  owned  more  than  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  was  a large  slave  owner, 
operating  his  plantation  by  negro  help. 

Robert  McClung,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  on  the  family  homestead,  and  when  his  coun- 
try again  became  engaged  in  war  with  England 
he  fo'ught  for  the  supremacy  of  the  American 
arms.  His  life  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits with  good  success.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Payne,  a native  of  Harford  County,  wherein  they 
established  a home.  Seven  children  were  born 
of  their  union,  of  whom  three  are  now  living: 
John  P.,  Mary  C.  and  Ephraim  B. 

The  last-named  was  born  June  25,  1831,  in 
District  No.  4,  Harford  County.  His  educational 
privileges  were  limited  to  three  months’  attend- 
ance at  the  common  schools  during  each  year. 
His  training  at  farm  labor,  however,  was  such  as 
to  early  prepare  him  for  agricultural  duties,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  has  followed  the  occupation 
to  which  he  was  reared.  As  a companion  and 
helpmate  on  life’s  journey  he  chose  Miss  Hannah 
E.  Wiley,  a native  of  District  No.  4,  Harford 
County,  their  marriage  taking  place  when  he  was 
twenty -six  years  of  age. 

Twelve  children  were  born  to  the  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClung,  of  whom  four  died  in  in- 
fancy: Wiley  P.,  Robert  R.,  Benton  N.,  and  one 
unnamed.  Those  still  living  are  Webster  C. , who 
married  Cynthia  J.  Strawbridge  and  taught  school 
about  eleven  years,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Stewartstown,  Pa.;  John  T., 
who  married  Mary  Jane  Leib  and  follows  farming; 
Lizzie  M.,  wife  of  J.  Nelson  Wiley,  a farmer,  by 
whom  she  has  two  children,  Webster  L.  and 
Goldy;  Laura  B.,  wife  of  E.  Milton  Anderson,  a 
farmer,  by  whom  she  has  two  children,  John  C. 
and  Raymond;  Amanda  Z.,  wife  of  M.  Tidings 
McGinnis,  an  agriculturist;  Margaret  C.,  at 
home;  Lovisa  R.,  wife  of  C.  Harry  Yost,  who 
follows  farming;  and  Morgan  E.,  who  is  working 
by  the  month  on  his  father’s  farm. 

Mr.  McClung  owns  a valuable  farm  property, 
comprising  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of 
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rich  and  productive  land,  the  care  of  which  he 
has  now  given  in  charge  of  his  youngest  son, 
while  lie  is  practically  living  retired,  enjoying  the 
rest  which  is  the  just  reward  of  a long  and  useful 
business  career.  He  has  served  as  juryman  and 
as  road  supervisor  of  Harford  County.  His  polit- 
ical support  is  given  the  Democracy,  and  he  firmly 
believes  its  tenets  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  to  the  nation.  He  and  most  of  Ids 
family  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  of  Norrisville,  and  he  has  been  very  active 
in  its  work,  serving  as  treasurer,  steward  and 
trustee.  His  well-spent  life  commends  him  to  the 
confidence  of  all,  and  he  has  the  warm  regard  of 
a large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

, ' • . 

NON.  WALTER  W.  PRESTON.  Ever  since 
the  days  when  Harford  Count}-  was  a track- 
less forest,  in  which  lurked  Indians  not  yet 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  white  faces  or  the 
presence  of  strange  visitors,  the  Preston  family 
has  had  representatives  in  this  part  of  Maryland. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  of  the  name  in  America  sought  a home 
here,  and  in  common  with  other  pioneers  endured 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  a strange  country. 
There  have  been  many  changes  since  those  times. 
The  whole  country,  now  dotted  with  smiling 
farms  and  quiet  villages,  traversed  by  railroads 
and  telegraph  wires,  was  then  a wilderness,  which 
stretched  from  the  ocean  westward  to  remote  and 
undiscovered  recesses. 

To  narrate  the  history  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  the  Preston  family  would  be  to  give  the 
history  of  Harford  County,  for  as  the  county  has 
grown  and  developed,  the  family  has  been  pros- 
pered. The  father  of  our  subject,  Hon.  James  B. 
Preston,  is  a man  of  prominence  in  the  political 
world,  and  among  other  offices  held  that  of  repre- 
sentative in  the  state  legislature  for  two  terms. 
He  married  Mary  A.  Wilkes,  a native  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  daughter  of  James  Wilkes,  Jr., 
a Scotchman,  who  was  one  of  the  well-known 


hardware  merchants  of  Baltimore.  She  died  in 
1S74.  Our  subject  was  born  on  the  home  farm, 
situated  on  Deer  Creek,  Harford  County,  January 
14.  1S63.  His  education  commenced  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  was  continued  in  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  where  he  matriculated  in  1877,  an^ 
was  further  prosecuted  in  Princeton,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1881,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Three  years  later  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  Mr. 
Preston  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1SS3,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Immediately 
afterward  he  opened  an  office  in  Bel  Air  and  began 
to  practice  at  the  bar  here.  Having  thoroughly 
studied  the  principles  of  law,  his  judgment  on 
legal  questions  is  excellent.  For  public  speaking 
he  is  well  fitted,  for  he  posesses  an  excellent  voice, 
a fine  presence,  and  ease  of  motion;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  these  gifts  he  has  one  still  greater,  and 
without  which  the  others  would  be  vain,  viz.:  a 
capacity  for  hard  work.  With  a fine  command 
of  language,  a broad  fund  of  information  and  re- 
tentive memory;  deeply  read  in  local  and  general 
history,  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  issues  of 
the  day,  logical  in  thought  and  eloquent  in  utter- 
ance, his  opponents  in  debate  have  found  him  a 
foetuan  “worthy  of  their  steel.” 

In  politics  Mr.  Preston  is  a member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  believing  in  its  principles, 
he  has  always  zealously  advocated  them.  He 
has  done  good  service  for  his  party  in  campaigns, 
and  his  speeches,  delivered  during  pre-election 
times,  have  won  votes  for  the  men  and  measures 
he  espoused.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  legislature,  and,  although  the  youngest 
member  of  the  house,  he  took  a leading  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  served  on  sev- 
eral committees.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  session 
of  1890,  in  the  latter  term  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  and  committee  on  claims. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Harford  County,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
in  1895,  the  people  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
able  services  by  re-electing  him  to  the  office.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  prosecutors 
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the  county  has  ever  had,  and  all  reputable  citi- 
zens, irrespective  of  party,  unite  in  praising  him 
for  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  interests  of 
law  and  order.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons,  and  is  past  master 
of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  at  Bel  Air.  In  1S92  he 
married  Lillie  Pue  Hall,  of  Harford  County,  and 
their  home  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residences 
in  Bei  Air. 


AWSON  EWING  is  one  of  the  extensive 
land  owners  and  leading  citizens  of  District 
No.  2,  Harford  County.  He  has  been  an 
active  promoter  of  the  business  interests  of  this 
county,  but  is  now  practically  living  retired, 
merely  looking  after  his  property  interests. 
Widely  and  favorably  known,  he  well  deserves 
mention  in  this  volume,  and  with  pleasure  we 
present  the  record  of  his  life  to  our  readers. 

Dr.  Ewing,  as  he  is  called,  is  a native  son  of 
Harford  County, born  near  Hopewell  Cross  Roads, 

/ March  2,  1827.  He  is  a representative  of  one  of 
the  old  families  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His 
grandfather,  Joseph  Ewing,  who  was  probably 
born  in  this  count}-,  lived  here  for  many  years 
and  reached  an  advanced  age.  William  Ewing, 
the  father,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in 
District  No.  2,  and  spent  his  entire  life  upon  a 
farm,  his  death  occurring  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years.  His  early  political  support  was  given 
the  Whig  party,  and  on  its  dissolution  he  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Democracy.  In  his  church  rela- 
tions he  was  a Presbyterian.  His  wife,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Russell,  was  also  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  early  families  of  the 
county,  and  died  in  her  native  locality  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three. 

Dr.  Ewing  is  the  only  survivor  of  a family  of 
five  sous  and  two  daughters.  No  event  of  spe- 
cial importance  occurred  during  his  boyhood  and 
youth,  which  were  quietly  passed  upon  the  home 
farm  and  in  attendance  at  the  common  schools, 


where  he  acquired  a good  practical  education. 
After  attaining  his  majority  he  engaged  in  fishing 
and  working  at  the  cooper's  trade  for  two  years. 
Later  he  spent  one  summer  in  Pennsylvania,  then 
taught  one  winter  in  Virginia  (now  West  Vir- 
ginia), and  afterward  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
taught  one  term  of  summer  school  in  1S54.  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  to  Maysville,  Ky.,  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching  a district  school  for  two 
and  a-lialf  years.  His  next  place  of  residence 
was  Pike  County,  Mo.,  where  he  followed  the 
same  profession  for  two  years,  after  which  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  to  Pike  County,  111., 
and  was  numbered  among  the  successful  educa- 
tors of  that  locality  from  the  fall  of  1856  until  the 
spring  of  1862.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
lis  turned  his  attention  from  professional  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  for  six  years  conducted  a 
store  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Pike  County.  On  selling 
his  property  there,  he  opened  a general  mercan- 
tile establishment  in  Milton,  111.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1 S73,  when  he  again  sold  and 
resumed  farming  near  Holden,  Johnson  County, 
Mo.  In  1S75,  however,  he  disposed  of  his  land 
in  the  west  and  returned  to  Harford  County  to 
assume  the  management  of  two  farms  which  had 
been  left  to  himself  and  brother  by  his  father. 

Dr.  Ewing  devoted  his  energies  to  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1SS5,  when  he  rented  his  land  and 
embarked  in  general  merchandising  at  Hopewell 
Cross  Roads,  but  after  continuing  business  at  that 
point  for  three  years  he  placed  his  store  in  charge 
of  his  sons,  took  up  his  residence  upon  one  of 
his  farms  and  has  since  practically  lived  retired. 
He  is  now  the  owner  of  four  valuable  farms,  de- 
riving therefrom  a good  income.  He  possesses 
excellent  business  ability  and  executive  force, 
sound  judgment  and  determined  purpose,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  these  qualities  has  so  con- 
ducted his  business  interests  as  to  bring  to  him 
a handsome  competence. 

In  1861  Dr.  Ewing  married  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Shultz,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  leaving 
three  children:  William  E.,  a farmer  of  District 
No.  2;  Solomon  Russell,  who  is  represented  else- 
where in  this  work;  and  Florence,  at  home.  In 
1896  the  doctor  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McKind- 
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loss.  His  political  support  is  given  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  Republican  party,  and  for  eight 
years  he  served  as  postmaster  at  Hopewell  Cross 
Roads.  He  is  a man  of  broad  general  culture,  of 
pleasant  manner  and  social  disposition,  who  wins 
friends  wherever  lie  goes,  and  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  drawing  them  closer  to  him  as  the 
years  pass  by. 


ENRY  C.  McDOWELL.  While  the  stock 
business  is  not  the  most  prominent  industry 
of  Cecil  County,  it  is  at  present  receiving  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  attention  of  the  people 
than  in  former  years.  Among  those  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  this  industry,  and 
who  have  in  it  gained  a commendable  degree  of 
material  success,  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
McDowell.  The  increased  interest  now  taken  in 
this  department  of  agriculture  is  due,  to  no  small 
extent,  to  his  energetic  efforts.  As  a citizen  he  is 
well  and  favorably  known  in  various  enterprises, 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  his  district,  and  his 
influence  is  always  given  when  progressive  meas- 
ures are  presented  for  adoption. 

Prospect  Hill  farm,  where  Mr.  McDowell  makes 
his  home,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  nine  acres 
of  well-improved  land,  and  is  situated  in  District 
No.  5,  near  Principio.  The  visitor  to  the  place 
soon  notices  the  fine  head  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  is 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  is  interested 
in  the  raising  of  fine  stock,  particularly  cattle. 
However,  his  attention  is  not  given  exclusively  to 
this  business.  As  a general  farmer  he  has  been 
quite  successful,  and  upon  his  place  may  be  found 
all  the  cereals  to  which  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  McDowell  was 
born  September  29,  1844.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, James,  a native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and 
a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a son  of  Alex- 
ander McDowell,  who  came  to  America  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  his  ancestors  having  been  among 
those  Scotch  families  who  sought  refuge  in  Ire- 
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land  during  the  days  of  religious  persecution. 
Alexander  bore  arms  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  defense  of  the  principle  of  freedom  for  which 
the  colonists  straggled,  and  he  had  a brother-in- 
law,  Samuel  Smith,  who  was  a general  in  the 
American  army. 

David  McDowell,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Like  his  ancestors  he 
was  a man  of  intense  loyalty  to  the  country,  and 
possessed  undaunted  courage.  At  the  opening  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  raised  a company  of  men 
in  Philadelphia  and  took  them  to  New  Jersey, 
where  they  enlisted  for  service,  he  being  selected 
as  their  captain.  He  remained  at  the  frorft  until 
the  war  was  ended,  and  afterward,  in  1S49,  went 
to  California,  where  he  witnessed  all  the  excite- 
ment connected  with  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
endured  the  hardships  associated  with  the  depri- 
vation of  the  comforts  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed. While  making  his  home  in  Philadel- 
phia he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  but 
after  going  to  the  far  west  he  became  chief  of  the 
Sacramento  fire  department  of  Sacramento  and 
was  otherwise  connected  with  public  affairs  in 
that  city.  His  death,  which  occurred  in  January 
of  1857,  resulted  from  a cold  contracted  while 
trying  to  subdue  a fire.  Politically  he  voted  the 
Whig  ticket,  and  in  religious  belief  was  a Presby- 
terian. His  wife,  who  died  when  quite  young, 
was  Susan,  daughter  of  Samuel  Runner,  of  Phil- 
adelphia; their  only  child  was  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

The  patriotism  so  characteristic  of  the  family 
was  imbedded  in  the  spirit  of  H.  C.  McDowell. 
After  the  completion  of  his  education,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Bucks  County 
and  a boarding-school  at  Carversville,  Pa.,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  February,  1864,  his  name  was 
enrolled  in  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artil- 
lery at  Philadelphia.  For  a year  he  was  engaged 
principally  on  gunboat  service  cn  the  James  River, 
and  in  November,  1865,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  He  then  came  to  Cecil 
County  and  began  as  a farmer.  Purchasing  a 
place  in  District  No.  9,  he  began  its  cultivation, 
and  to  keep  house  for  him  brought  his  grand- 
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mother,  who  had  reared  him  and  eared  for  him 
in  childhood.  After  five  years,  in  the  spring  of 
1S71,  he  went  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  1S74  returned  to  Cecil  Count}*  and  resumed 
farming.  In  the  fall  of  1S93  he  purchased  Pros- 
pect Hill  farm,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in 
farming  and  cattle  raising.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Grange,  and  in  religious  belief  is  identified  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Politically  he  has 
always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  as  he  be- 
lieves in  free  trade  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  McDowell  occurred  May 
21,  1873,  and  united  him  with  Mary  J.,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Gifford,  of  Cecil  County.  They  be- 
came the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  all  but 
one  are  living.  They  are  David,  Laura  B., 
Thomas  K.,  James  N.  and  H.  Clayton,  all  intel- 
ligent and  well  educated.  The  pleasant  person- 
ality and  genial  manner  of  Mr.  McDowell  have 
brought  him  the  respect  of  others.  He  enjoys 
the  reputation  for  uprightness  and  strength  of  char- 
acter that  distinguishes  the  residents  of  Cecil 
County,  and  not  alone  for  these  admirable  quali- 
ties is  he  known,  but  also  for  the  attributes  that 
make  him  a congenial  and  welcome  companion. 


^HORGE  I.  SMITH.  For  solid  worth  and 
reliability,  no  resident  of  Cecil  County  is 
deserving  of  more  honorable  mention  than 
the  gentleman  with  whose  name  this  sketch  is 
introduced,  and  who  has  made  a good  record  as 
a citizen  and  a farmer.  It  is  now  more  than 
thirty  years  since  he  came  to  District  No.  4 and 
purchased  one  hundred  acres,  constituting  one  of 
the  oldest  farms  in  the  county.  Here  he  has 
since  engaged  in  general  farming  and  in  the  dairy 
business.  He  and  his  wife  are  a genial,  kindly 
couple,  and  by  their  warm  hospitality  render 
their  home  pleasant  and  comfortable  to  the  many 
friends  whom  they  welcome  within  its  walls  from 
time  to  time. 

The  family  of  which  our ’subject  is  a member 
was  first  represented  in  America  by  his  grandfa- 


ther, John,  who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.  The  father,  William,  was 
reared  there,  and  in  youth  learned  the  trade  of  a 
stone  mason  and  contractor.  He  was  among  the 
first  contractors  on  the  Erenchtown  Railroad, 
built  about  1S30.  In  addition  he  followed  agri- 
cultural pursuits  through  much  of  his  life.  In 
1S32  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Delaware, 
where  he  was  afterward  prominently  identified 
with*  public  affairs.  ^Elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  state  legislature,  he  was  re-elected  at 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  so  satisfactory 
was  his  service  that  he  was  further  honored  by 
election  to  the  position  of  state  senator.  At  one 
time  he  was  a member  of  Governor  Thorpe’s 
staff.  In  fact,  his  closing  years  were  spent  entire- 
ly in  the  public  service.  His  death  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Delaware  when  he  was  sixty-nine 
years  of  age. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Mary  DeHaven, 
a native  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  a daughter 
of  Jesse  DeHaven,  who  was  a descendant  of  an 
old  family  of  that  locality.  They  became  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  and  of  these  all  but  one 
are  still  living.  They  are  named  as  follows: 
Sarah,  George  I.,  Mary  J.,  wife  of  William  Arm- 
strong; William  H.,  postmaster  at  Newark,  Del.; 
Jacob  R.,  whose  home  is  in  Philadelphia;  James 
P.,  of  Cecil  County;  Dr.  Samuel,  of  Ohio;  Eliz- 
abeth, who  married  John  W.  Kennedy,  and  re- 
sides in  Chester  County,  Pa:,  and  Winfield  S., 
of  Fair  Hill,  Cecil  County.  Our  subject,  who 
was  next  to  the  eldest  member  of  the  family,  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  August  1,  1S26, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  Delaware,  to  which  state  he  accompanied  the 
other  members  of  the  family  when  he  was  a boy 
of  six  years.  O11  completing  his  studies  he  be- 
gan to  assist  actively  in  the  management  of  the 
home  farm  in  Delaware,  also  having  charge  of 
his  father’s  property  in  Pennsylvania  for  a time. 
In  1S65  he  removed  from  Delaware  to  District 
No.  4,  Cecil  County,  and  bought  the  farm  which 
he  still  owns  and  operates. 

In  1849  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Miss  Anna  E.  Riddell,  of  Newcastle  County, 
Del.  Their  three  children  are  named  as  follows: 
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Mary  K.,  who  is  the  wife  of  James  H.  Foard; 
Hosea  R.  and  George  II. , who  reside  in  District 
No.  4.  In  former  years  Mr.  Smith  was  identified 
with  the  Grange  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  but  no 
longer  retains  active  membership  in  these  organ- 
izations. He  has  maintained  a warm  interest  in 
religious  work,  and  as  a deacon  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  for  twenty  years  or  more,  he  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  in  his  local- 
ity. He  is  a man  of  excellent  habits  and  ster- 
ling principles,  is  prompt  and  reliable  in  his  busi- 
ness dealings,  and  as  a citizen  has  identified  him- 
self with  local  enterprises,  contributing  his  quota 
to  the  progress  of  the  district  and  count)’. 

g — »!-  -1- — 7 
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(TAMES  C.  CROTHERS.  One  of  the  special 

I lines  of  labor  in  which  many  residents  of  Cecil 
Qy  County  successfully  engage  is  that  of  fishing. 
The  fishery  business  has  long  been  a prominent 
one,  and  those  who  have  followed  it  have  found  it 
remunerative.  If  long  experience  in  this  industry 
brings  a knowledge  of  its  every  detail,  then  Mr. 
Crothers  may  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the 
best- informed  men  in  that  line  that  the  county 
contains,  for  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
since  1S50.  During  the  fishing  season,  from 
April  1 to  May  30,  he  gives  employment  to  forty 
men.  In  addition  to  this  work,  he  has  the  super- 
intendence of  the  old  homestead,  a valuable  place 
comprising  two  hundred  and  five  acres  and  lying 
in  District  No.  9.  Of  it  he  has  been  the  owner 
since  the  death  of  his  father. 

Upon  the  place  where  he  now  resides,  situated 
two  miles  from  the  village  of  Calvert,  J.  C. 
Crothers  was  born  June  5,  1829.  He  is  a descend- 
ant, in  the  second  generation,  of  John  Crothers, 
a native  of  Ireland,  who  upon  coming  to  America 
selected  for  his  home  the  property  that  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family.  On  this  place  was 
born  James  Crothers,  our  subject’s  father,  who 
was  long  a resident  here  and  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  neighborhood.  Iiis  life  cov- 
ered much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  during 


which  time  he  witnessed  the  gradual  upbuilding 
of  our  national  government  and  the  development 
of  local  industries.  Politically  he  was  first  a 
Whig  and  afterwards  an  adherent  of  Republican 
principles.  For  years  he  acted  as  county  com- 
missioner, rendering  able  service  in  that  capacity. 
He  and  his  family  were  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  every  action  he  endeavored 
to  be  consistent  and  honest,  doing  unto  others  as 
he  would  be  done  by.  When  seventy-four  years 
of  age  he  passed  away,  July  7,  1S73.  Years  before 
that,  in  1S47,  he  had  lost  by  death  his  wife, 
Rachael,  daughter  of  James  Cameron,  of  District 
No.  6,  this  county.  They  had  three  children, 
of  whom  there  survive  our  subject  and  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  B. , widow  of  Benjamin  P\  Kirk,  of 
District  Nc.  6. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  our  subject  considered 
his  schooling  sufficiently  good  to  permit  him  to 
begin  the  battle  of  life  in  earnest.  First  he 
worked  in  the  employ  of  his  father,  continuing  in 
that  way  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  when  lie 
inherited  the  old  homestead.  This  place  he  has 
since  cultivated,  carrying  on  general  farming  pur- 
suits. He  owns  two  hundred  and  forty-five  acres 
of  land  where  he  fishes,  at  Red  Point,  about  six 
miles  from  North  East.  His  personal  affairs  have 
called  for  his  close  attention  and  he  has  given 
little  time  to  public  affairs,  although  a pronounced 
Republican  in  sentiment.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
county  commissioner,  and  this  office  he  held  for 
two  years.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
represents  the  doctrines  to  which  he  gives  alle- 
giance, and  he  is  an  active  worker  in  the  denom- 
ination. For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Woodlawu  camp-meeting.  In 
former  days  he  was  identified  with  secret  organ- 
izations, but  no  longer  retains  his  membership  in 
these.  His  first  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Hannah  E.  Burns,  and  by  her  he  had  a daughter, 
Rachel  L. , now  the  widow  of  Rufus  Foster,  of 
Calvert.  The  only  child  born  of  his  marriage  to 
Rebecca  Burns,  his  second  wife,  died  when 
young.  In  1861  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Hannah  Thompson,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Thomp- 
son, of  Theodore,  this  county.  Eleven  children 
were  born  of  this  union,  of  whom  eight  are  living: 
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William  J.,  of  Leslie;  John  E.,  who  is  a store- 
keeper at  Calvert;  Rebecca  J.,  who  married  Tur- 
ner Cameron,  and  lives  in  Calvert;  Hannah 
Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mearns,  living  on  the 
home  farm;  Alfred,  Anna  Mary,  Curtis  and  Law- 
rence, who  remain  with  their  parents. 


L.  DUYCKIXCK.  The  career  of  him  whose 
name  heads  this  review  illustrates  most 
forcibly  the  possibilities  that  are  open  to  a 
young  man  who  possesses  sterling  business  qual- 
ifications. It  proves  that  neither  wealth  nor  so- 
cial position,  nor  the  assistance  of  influential 
friends  at  the  outset  of  his  career  are  necessary 
to  place  him  on  the  road  to  success.  It  also 
proves  that  ambition,  perseverance,  steadfast  pur- 
pose and  indefatigable  industry,  combined  with 
sound  business  principles,  will  be  rewarded,  and 
that  true  success  follows  individual  effort  only. 
Mr.  Duyekinck  has  gained  recognition  and  pres- 
tige as  one  of  the  influential  and  representative 
business  men  of  Cecil  Count)',  and  has  advanced 
to  honorable  distinction  in  business  circles. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  occurred  at  Laming- 
ton,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  March  7,  1852,  but 
when  four  months  old  he  was  brought  by  his  par- 
ents to  Maryland,  where  he  grew  to  manhood 
upon  a farm.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Nottingham  Academy,  and  re- 
mained with  his  father  upon  the  home  farm  until 

1873,  when  he  entered  the  warehouse  at  Rising 
Sun,  Cecil  County,  as  a clerk,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  six  months.  On  the  25th  of  March, 

1874,  however,  he  became  a partner  of  Mr.  Bris- 
coe, in  that  business,  and  a year  later  became 
sole  proprietor.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  also 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  warehouse  at  North 
East,  and  for  one  year  was  interested  in  the  lum- 
ber and  sawmill  business  at  that  place.  In  1882 
he  admitted  Mr.  Passmore  to  a partnership  in  the 
business  at  Rising  Sun,  and  he  remained  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 


TSS9,  when  J.  M.  Starrett  purchased  his  interest 
and  is  still  connected  with  our  subject.  They  do 
an  extensive  business  as  dealers  in  hay,  grain, 
fertilizers,  coal  and  lumber,  and  are  numbered 
among  the  most  progressive  and  wide-awake  bus- 
iness men  of  the  county.  Mr.  Duyekinck  pur- 
chased a tract  of  laud  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad,  where  is  now  the  village  of  Leslie,  and 
made  many  valuable  improvements,  but  a few 
years  later  sold  his  interest  there  to  Messrs.  Cro- 
tliers  and  Hambleton. 

In  January,  1879,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Duyekinck  and  Miss  Willemenia  M.  Reed, 
who  was  born  near  Rising  Sun.  They  have 
three  children:  Horace,  now  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  is  attending  the  Cheltenham  Military 
Academy;  Emily,  fourteen;  and  Mabel,  twelve. 
Politically  Mr.  Duyekinck  has  always  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  party,  and  religiously 
he  is  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the 
West  Nottingham  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
he  has  served  as  elder  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
trustee  for  twelve  years.  A man  of  unswerving 
integrity  and  honor,  one  who  has  a perfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  higher  ethics  of  life,  he  has  gained 
and  retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  is  distinctively  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Rising  Sun,  with  whose  interests  he 
has  so  long  been  identified. 


Q^AMUEL  A.  S.  KYLE.  During  the  years 
that  Mr.  Kyle  resided  in  Harford  County  he 
made  many  warm  friends  among  its  best 
citizens.  After  having  been  long  connected  with 
a business  firm  in  Baltimore,  in  1878  he  pur- 
chased the  Booth  place,  near  Bel  Air,  and  here  he 
continued  to  reside  until  he  passed  away,  in  1S93. 
The  place  is  well  improved  and  constitutes  an  at- 
tractive country  home.  The  residence,  built  by 
the  Booth  family  in  1855,  is  substantial,  roomy 
and  comfortable;  and  the  other  farm  buildings  are 
also  well  adapted  to  their  various  purposes.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  comprising  the  place 
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are  divided  and  subdivided  into  fields  of  conveni- 
ent size,  for  the  raising  of  grain  or  the  pasturage 
of  stock,  and  all  the  improvements  of  a first-class 
estate  have  been  introduced. 

The  Kyle  family  is  one  of  the  large  number  of 
American  families  that  trace  their  ancestry  to 
Scotch- Irish  progenitors.  During  the  time  of  the 
religious  persecution  in  Scotland,  some  of  them 
fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  seek  a refuge  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  They  were  people  of 
prominence  in  the  ministry,  the  royal  navy  and 
the  East  India  sendee.  The  succeeding  genera- 
tions remained  residents  of  the  island  that  lies 
like  a beautiful  green  emerald  in  the  setting  of  the 
might}-  Atlantic.  The  Covenanter  faith,  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  those  who  lived  in  Scotland, 
was  the  religion  of  their  descendants  in  Ireland, 
most  of  whom  held  membership  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  Ireland,  being  the  son  of  George  Kyle,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  came,  alone,  to  the  United  States,  and 
joined  his  uncle,  Adam  Kyle,  who  was  a mer- 
chant in  Baltimore,  and  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Dinsmore  & Kyle,  established  in  1805.  With  this 
concern  he  remained  for  forty-six  years,  retiring 
at  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Kyle,  occurring  when 
he  was  twenty-eight,  united  him  with  Ann  E. 
Fendall,  who  died,  childless,  in  1876.  Three 
years  afterward  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Ella  V.  Harward,  daughter  of  C.  W.  Harward,  of 
Harford  County.  Two  children,  Grace  and 
Annie,  blessed  this  union.  In  religious  belief 
Mr.  Kyle  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
always  interested  in  its  work,  and  for  some  years 
before  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  vestry 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  He  had  the  unqualified 
respect  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  of  the 
entire  community.  From  his  very  nature  he  was 
a Christian  gentleman;  a life  marked  by  courtesy, 
scorning  any  ignoble  action,  or  a word  savoring  of 
untruth  or  profane  jest;  always  just,  honest  and 
true.  A man  of  upright  character,  he  is  remem- 
bered with  affection  by  liis  family  and,  indeed,  by 
all  with  whom  business  or  social  relations  brought 
him  into  contact.  Since  his  death  his  estate  has 


been  superintended  by  Mrs.  Kyle,  who  is  a lady 
of  considerable  business  ability;  she  is  also  an 
admirable  housekeeper,  one  who  looks  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  providing  bountifully  for 
its  inmates  and  for  those  friends  or  strangers  who 
may  happen  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  com- 
fortable home. 


OHN  COULSON  HINDMAN,  a well-known 
and  influential  citizen  of  Rising  Sun  and  a 
leading  auctioneer  of  Cecil  County,  was  born 
near  that  village,  in  District  No.  6,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1S45,  a son  of  Hiram  and  Rachel 
(Coulsonl  Hindman.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Eli  Coulson,  was  a representative  of  one  of  the 
old  and  prominent  families  of  District  No.  6. 
Our  subject  is  the  only  one  in  a family  of  five 
children  now  living.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  to  a limited  extent  during  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  but  is  almost  wholly  self-educated. 
His  business  training,  however,  was  not  so  limit- 
ed, and  he  early  began  to  assist  in  the  labors  of 
the  home  farm. 

In  1867  Mr.  Hindman  was  appointed  constable 
of  District  No.  6,  in  which  capacity  he  continu- 
ously served  until  1SS6,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He 
was  then  appointed  postmaster  of  Rising  Sun, 
and  served  through  President  Cleveland’s  admin- 
istrations having  the  honor  of  being  the  first  pres- 
idential postmaster  of  the  place.  He  is  an  ardent 
Democrat  in  politics  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  Rising  Sun  in  1896. 
He  has  proved  a most  able  and  trustworthy  of- 
ficial, is  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  has  won  the  commendation  of  even 
his  political  enemies.  Since  1867  he  has  engaged 
as  an  auctioneer,  and  has  done  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  along  that  line.  Although 
not  a member  of  any  religious  denomination,  he 
attends  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Being  endowed  with  a 
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genial,  hospitable  manner,  he  receives  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  entire  community  and 
has  made  many  warm  friends. 

In  1S6S  Mr.  Hindman  married  Miss  Rachel 
A.  Edmondson,  by  whom  he  had  two  children: 
Ella  now  the  wife  of  Lewis  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  a 
druggist  of  Malvern,  Chester  County,  Pa.;  and 
L.  Blanche.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he 
was  again  married,  in  1891,  his  second  union  be- 
ing with  Miss  Mary  E.  Haurand,  and  they  have 
one  child,  John  C.,  Jr. 

ESSE  HOSKINS.  That  our  subject  was  an 
intelligent  and  energetic  fanner  is  shown  by 
the  success  that  crowned  his  efforts,  and  that 
enables  him  now,  in  his  advancing  years,  to  live 
in  retirement  from  active  labors.  The  property 
which  he  acquired  is  a monument  to  his  enter- 
prise in  the  affairs  of  life  and  the  good  judgment 
that  characterized  his  efforts.  His  high  standing 
among  his  fellow-men  is  an  equally  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  worth  as  a neighbor  and  citizen.  He 
makes  his  home  on  a farm  in  District  No.  3,  Har- 
ford Count}’,  where  he  has  resided  since  a young 
man  of  thirty  years. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Nathaniel  Hoskins, 
removed  from  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  and  thence  in  1821  came  to  Harford 
County,  settling  upon  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
R.  C.  Lee.  Here  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  occupation  of  a farmer.  In  early 
years  he  learned  the  trade  of  a stonemason,  but 
never  followed  it  to  any  extent  after  settling  in 
this  county.  By  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Chey- 
ney  ten  children  were  born,  and  of  these  four 
survive:  Jesse;  William,  of  Baltimore  County: 
Sarah  A.  and  Phoebe  H.  The  father  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years. 

Born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  18x0,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  accompanied  his  father  in  the 
various  removals  of  the  family.  His  education 
was  limited  to  a brief  attendance  at  the  common 
schools,  and  he  was  obliged  to  learn  from  obser- 


vation and  experience  what  the  boys  of  these 
days  learn  from  text-books.  When  thirty  years 
of  age  he  bought  the  eighty-acre  tract  where  he 
has  since  resided,  though  since  1S86  he  has  not 
had  charge  of  the  place,  having  practically  re- 
tired from  agricultural  pursuits. 

Miss  Augeline  Johnson  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Hoskins  in  1S40,  and  nine  children  were  born  of 
their  union,  namely:  George  W.  and  Sarah  M., 
deceased;  Hattie,  wife  of  David  Preston;  Philena; 
Joseph  A.,  deceased;  Catherine,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Hollingsworth,  deceased;  Cornelia  H.,  wife  of 
Charles  L.  Vail,  of  Eorest  Hill;  Joseph  B.,  who 
married  Miss  Anna  I.  Hollingsworth,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Raymond  LI.;  and  Fannie  C.,  de- 
ceased, the  youngest  of  the  children.  The  family 
is  identified  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  homestead  is  now’ conducted  by  Joseph  B. 
Hoskins,  who  has  always  resided  with  his  parents 
and  since  attaining  manhood  has  managed  the 
property  with  unqualified  success..  He  brings  to 
the  consideration  of  all  subjects  connected  wdth 
the  management  of  the  place  a cautious  and  sound 
judgment,  and  maintains  the  high  order  of  im- 
provements instituted  by  his  father.  While  he 
is  a quiet,  retiring  man,  he  is  an  influence  for 
good  in  the  community,  where  his  entire  life  has 
been  passed.  Of  father  and  sou  it  may  be  said 
that  every  deed  and  act  are  guided  by  the  highest 
principles  of  integrity  and  morality. 

• C'WLMO  ■ 

OSL1PH  L.  WELLS.  While  the  history  of 
the  Wells  family  in  the  years  of  its  earl}’  set- 
tlement in  America  is  unknown,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  record  has  been  preserved,  yet  it 
is  know’ll  that  some  of  the  name  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  growth  of  Elkton  during  the  entire 
nineteenth  century.  Probably  in  colonial  times 
they  sought  homes  here,  witnessing  the  rapid 
development  of  local  industries  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  participating  in  some  of  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  no  less  try- 
ing experiences  of  the  ’60s.  In  this  village  in 
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1S1S  occurred  the  birth  of  our  subject’s  father, 
Joseph  Wells,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government  as  a mail  contractor,  his 
first  contract  being  from  Elkton  to  Easton.  When 
a boy  he  carried  the  mails  for  Joseph  Mahan,  who 
was  then  a large  contractor.  That  was  in  the 
days  preceding  railroads,  when  the  mails  were 
carried  on  horse-back,  and  on  the  “fast”  mail 
routes  they  had  relays  of  horses  every  five  miles. 
It  is  said  that  he  “ broke  the  record  ” as  to  time, 
making  the  trip  from  Elkton  to  Wilmington,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  in  fifty-two  minutes. 
But  his  greatest  achievement  in  that  line  was 
when  he  made  the  trip  from  Baltimore  to  Phila- 
delphia in  five  hours,  the  fastest  time  ever  made 
for  so  long  a distance.  He  continued  in  the  mail 
contracting  business  for  many  years,  and  during 
this  time  he  established-,  with  his  son,  John  C. , the 
store  now  owned  by  our  subject.  During  the 
construction  of  bridges  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  he  supplied  large  quantities  of  goods  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  1886  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  business  by  his  son,  our  subject. 

For  a time  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War,  Joseph  Wells  acted  as  a scout  for  General 
Sherman,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  He 
was  a strong  Union  man  and  took  an  active  part 
during  the  early  part  of  the  conflict.  In  local 
politics  he  was  interested,  and  his  recognized  abil- 
ity led  to  his  frequent  selection  for  public  office, 
though  his  duties  in  business  were  such  as  to  pre- 
clude much  participation  in  local  affairs.  For 
two  years  he  held  the  position  of  tax  collector, 
and  under  the  administration  of  President  Har- 
rison he  was  postmaster  of  Elkton.  His  prosper- 
ity w •as  well  merited,  for  with  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  his  own  exertions  he  became  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  community.  Among 
his  fellow-citizens  he  was  respected,  as  he  pos- 
sessed the  integrity  of  character  that  enabled  him 
to  live  uprightly  and  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Golden  Rule.  He  died  in  April,  1897. 
Upon  another  page  reference  is  made  to  his 
brother,  Benjamin,  who  was  for  fifty-five  years 
agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Elkton, 
holding  the  position  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1894. 


By  the  marriage  of  Joseph  Wells  to  Cornelia 
Corouch,  of  Elk  Neck  Creek,  who  is  living  at 
the  age  of  sevent}  -four,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
John  C.,-  Edwin  E.  and  Anna  R.,  wife  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Cooper,  were  born.  John  C.,  who  was  his 
father’s  partner  for  man}-  years,  later  became  a 
wholesale  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
now  living  in  that  city,  retired  from  business. 
Edwin  E.  is  chief  clerk  in  the  city  tax  office 
of  Philadelphia.  Our  subject  was  born  in 
Elkton,  April  16,  1853,  received  a public- 
school  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  learned  telegraphy, 
after  which  he  was  employed  for  two  years  as 
operator  at  Chester,  Pa.  He  then  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Baltimore  custom  house  as 
liquidating  clerk,  receiving  a good  salary  and 
remaining  there  for  five  years,  when  he  resigned 
to  succeed  his  father  in  business.  Since  that 
time,  1SS6,  he  has  been  one  of  the  successful 
business  men  of  Elkton,  as  well  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens.  For  three  terms  he  was  a member 
of  the  town  council,  and  for  eight  years  held  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  town.  As  a Repub- 
lican he  takes  an  active  part  in  politics  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  Republican  state  central 
committee.  I11  March,  1878,  he  married  Flor- 
ence, daughter  of  George  F.  Harlan,  who  was 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  McCullough 
iron  works.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  named  as  follows:  George 

Harlan,  a student  in  Delaware  College;  Edwin 
Webster  and  Ada  Cornelia. 


OHN  H.  McCRACKEN.  The  subject  of  this 
article  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  considered 
among  the  respected  and  honored  residents 
of  Cecil  County.  In  his  career  we  find  that  of  a 
man  whose  course  in  life  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
mend him  in  a marked  manner  to  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Upright  in  his 
dealings,  generous  and  public  spirited,  he  has,  as 
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a citizen  of  North  East,  exerted  a good  influence 
upon  those  around  him,  and  furthered  tlie  enter- 
prises calculated  to  upbuild  the  better  elements  of 
society.  His  ancestors,  both  maternal  and  pater- 
nal. were  closely  identified  with  the  growth  and 
earl}-  history  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  he  is 
worthily  wearing  the  mantle  of  his  honored  fore- 
fathers. 

The  McCracken  family  had  its  origin  in  Ireland, 
whence  William,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  hoping  to  better  his  financial 
condition  in  the  new  world.  He  settled  in  Cecil 
Count}',  and  as  an  active,  energetic  man,  bore  a 
part  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises. After  his  death,  his  wife,  Ruth  (Richard- 
son) McCracken,  became  the  owner  of  the  “North 
Star,”  a large  sloop.  This  ship  was  captured 
near  North  East  by  the  British  fleet  and  though 
she  hastened  down  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  commander  of  the 
fleet,  her  most  urgent  entreaties  failed  to  induce 
the  British  general  to  return  the  sloop,  which  was 
transferred  to  Halifax. 

John  McCracken,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  on  the  Shawner  farm  in  Cecil  County,  and, 
early  gaining  familiarity  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits, chose  farming  for  his  life  work,  and  in  it  he 
continued  to  engage  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  assist- 
ed in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  North  East  and  was  a trustee  of  the 
congregation  for  years.  First  an  old-line  Whig, 
the  disintegration  of  that  party  found  him  ready 
to  join  the  Republican  ranks.  He  died  in  1863. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Martha  J.  Cazier, 
a native  of  Cecil  County,  who  died  here  in  1S73. 
She  was  a member  of  an  old  and  honored  family 
of  the  county.  Her  father,  Thomas  Cazier,  of 
North  East,  raised  a company  in  this  village  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  engaged  in  service  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Born  in  North  East,  January  11,  1840,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools,  where  he  was  a student  until  seventeen. 
Afterward  he  assisted  in  the  farm  work  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Desiring  to  enlist,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
August  12,  1862,  his  name  was  enrolled  as  a 


member  of  Company  A, Eighth  Maryland  Infantry, 
he  being  the  color  bearer  of  his  regiment.  He 
continued  in  active  service  until  the  battle  of 
Laurel  Hill,  Ya.,  May  8,  1S64,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  lost  a limb;  captured  by  the  oppos- 
ing army,  he  was  sent  to  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond, where  he  was  imprisoned  for  four  months, 
after  which  he  was  exchanged,  discharged  and 
returned  to  his  home.  The  injury  received  while 
in  service  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  active 
life  he  had  hoped  to  lead,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  employment  requiring  little  manual  labor. 
For  a time  he  was  employed  as  a clerk  in  the 
revenue  office  at  Elkton.  Himself  a Republican, 
he  was  honored  by  his  party  January  1,  1879, 
when,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  North 
East.  This  office  he  filled  with  efficiency  until 
1S94,  when  he  resigned,  and  at  present  is  engaged 
in  fishing.  He  has  never  married,  preferring, 
doubtless,  the  independence  of  single  life.  Tie  is 
a charter  member  of  Fellowship  Lodge  No.  42, 
K.  of  P.,  in  which  he  has  held  all  the  offices.  An 
active  Grand  Army  man,  he  has  held  the  various 
offices  of  the  local  camp  and  is  identified  with  the 
Maryland  State  Encampment. 
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ILLIAM  PENN  HAINES,  Jr.  While 
Mr.  Haines  has  not  been  long  at  his  pres- 
ent location,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
his  experience  as  a merchant  has  been  of  but 
brief  duration.  On  the  contrary  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  business  for  a number  of  years  and  has 
proved  himself  a capable,  energetic  and  judicious 
business  man.  In  1896  he  came  to  Conow  in  go, 
Cecil  County,  where  he  erected  a store  building 
and  near  it  a residence.  Embarking  in  business, 
he  stocked  the  place  with  a supply  of  all  the 
requisites  for  a country  store,  and  soon  built  up  a 
fair  grade  among  the  people  of  District  No.  8, 
whose  confidence  he  won  by  his  fair  dealings  and 
accommodating  disposition. 

The  ancestry  of  the  Haines  family  is  given  in 
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the  sketch  of  II.  H.  Haines,  upon  another  page 
of  this  volume.  The  father  of  our  subject,  Will- 
iam Penn  Haines,  Sr. , was  for  a long  time  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Kirks  Mills  and 
Pleasant  Grove,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
occupied  the  position  of  postmaster,  succeeding 
his  father,  who  had  filled  the  office  from  182S 
until  1S72.  Now,  however,  he  is  living  retired, 
and  makes  his  home  in  Pleasant  Grove.  At  the 
age  of  seventy -one  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  Kirk  he 
had  four  children,  namely:  Eugene  M.,  who 
lives  at  Pleasant  Grove;  Jeremiah  B.,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Mabel,  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Griest,  of 
Reading,  Pa.;  and  William  Penn,  Jr.  The  last- 
named  was  born  at  Kirks  Mills  in  1S62  and  re- 
ceived his  education  principally  in  the  public 
school  of  Pleasant  Grove.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  secured  a 
position  as  inspector  of  yards  for  John  Wana- 
maker,  remaining  in  that  place  for  two  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Pleasant  Grove,  and  for  the 
five  ensuing  years  clerked  in  the  employ  of  his 
brother,  Eugene  M.,  after  which  the  two  formed 
the  firm  of  E.  M.  & W.  P.  Haines,  Jr.,  in  the 
canning  business  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  In 
188S  our  subject  bought  a one-half  interest  in  the 
store  at  Pleasant  Grove,  and  in  1892,  selling  his 
interest  in  the  canning  business,  he  purchased  his 
brother’s  interest  in  the  store,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  superintend  until  disposing  of  it  to  Herr 
Brothers  in  1895. 

Meantime,  in  1894,  Mr.  Haines  had  purchased 
the  store  owned  by  John  A.  Richie,  in  Pilot 
Town,  but  in  1896  he  removed  to  his  present 
location.  In  June,  1897,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Pilot.  There  is  not  .a  department  or 
detail  of  the  mercantile  business  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar.  His  long  experience,  both  as  clerk 
and  partner  in  the  business,  has  given  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  best 
markets,  etc.  He  gives  his  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness and  post-office  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
matters.  It  is  his  ambition  to  establish  his 
finances  upon  a solid  footing  and  gain  a com- 
petency before  he  becomes  old.  Plaving  this 
aim  in  life  he  has  not  cared  to  identify  himself 


with  public  affairs.  However,  he  keeps  posted 
upon  politics  and  is  a Republican  by  preference 
and  by  training.  December  30,  1890,  he  married 
Gertrude  E.  Gillespie,  of  Cecil  County.  He 
adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
while  Mrs.  Haines  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

. © <_A.>  9 
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DWARD  T.  MONKS.  A native  of  Harford 
County  and  one  of  its  lifelong  residents, 
Mr.  Monks  is  deeply  interested  in  ali  enter- 
prises having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of 
local  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  the  people. 
Probably  no  citizen  of  Kalmia  has  done  more 
than  he  for  the  development  of  its  material  re- 
sources and  the  enlargement  of  its  business  inter- 


ests. I11  1S67  he  purchased  property  in  this  vil- 
lage and  the  following  year  opened  a general 
mercantile  store,  beginning  upon  a very  small 
scale,  but  gradually  increasing  his  stock  of  goods 
as  the  demand  justified.  His  store  is  now  the 
largest  in  the  place  and  he  has  a profitable  trade 
among  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  count}7. 

Near  his  present  place  of  residence  Edward  T. 
Monks  was  born  June  16,  1831,  being  the  son  ot 
James  P.  and  Mary  A.  (Tredwav)  Monks.  His 
grandfather,  John  Monks,  was  born  in  England, 
whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Abingdon,  Md.,  opening  a mercantile 
store.  He  was  also  a large  land  owner  and  gave 
a good  deal  of  attention  to  farming;  in  these  occu- 
pations he  was  engaged  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  James  P.  was  also  an  agricul- 
turist, and  remained  a resident  of  District  No.  3 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1S73,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  His  wife  passed  away  when 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Of  their  sixteen  chil- 
dren, five  are  now  living,  namely:  Edward  T. ; 
William,  who  resides  at  Gibson,  District  No.  3; 
Cassandra,  of  Baltimore;  Addie,  wife  of  William 
S.  Smith;  and  Eliza,  widow  of  Thomas  L.  Grier. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Edward  T.  Monks  left 
school  and  began  to  learn  the  hoopmaker’s  trade, 
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which  he  followed  for  ten  years.  With  a desire 
to  enter  an  occupation  more  remunerative,  in  1865 
he  succeeded  J.  E.  Tredway  as  proprietor  of  a 
general  store,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years, 
and  then  bought  property  and  put  up  the  build- 
ings which  he  now  occupies  at  Kalmia.  He  lends 
his  influence  to  the  advancement  of  local  meas- 
ures, and  in  politics  gives  his  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  religious  belief  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  in 
which  he  is  a trustee,  and  has  held  various  other 
positions.  In  the  selection  of  a helpmate  he  was 
particularly  fortunate,  his  wife  being  a lady  who 
looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  and 
those  little  details  that  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  happiness  of  a home,.  Mrs.  Monks  was,  prior 
to  her  marriage  in  1S66,  Ellen  C.  Tredway,  and 
the  family  from  which  she  is  descended  is  among 
the  oldest  of  Harford  County.  Pier  death  oc- 
curred August  21,  1S79.  Mr.  Monks  has  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Amy  D.,  married  Will- 
iam D.  Jones,  of  Forest  Hill,  andtheother,  Sallie 
A.,  is  the  wife  of  Plarry  E.  Harkins,  of  Kalmia. 

pQlLLIAM  B.  HOPKINS.  Occupying  a 
\ A / pleasant  location  in  Harford  County,  apart 
V y from  the  distracting  influences  of  city  life, 
the  visitor  notices  the  comfortable  home  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  who  is  one  of  the  successful  farmers 
and  well-known  public  men  of  Distinct  No.  2. 
From  j'outh  he  has  been  engaged  in  acricultural 
pursuits,  and  he  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  rotating  crops  and  fertilizing  the 
soil.  The  farm,  which  his  wife  inherited  from 
her  uncle,  Col.  William  B.  Stephenson,  consists 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  two  hun- 
dred of  which  is  tillable,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  property  in  the  locality. 

The  Hopkins  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Harford  County  and  is  of  Welsh  extraction. 
The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  Joseph 
Hopkins,  was  born  here  and  attained  an  advanced 
age,  rearing  a large  family.  One  of  his  sons  was 


Joseph,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  who  was  a 
native  and  large  landowner  of  Harford  County. 
It  is  thought  that  he  took  part  in  the  War  of 
1812,  but  the  length  of  his  service  is  not  known. 
In  public  affairs  he  was  active,  and  his  influence 
was  always  felt  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 
His  death  occurred  when  he  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age. 

Our  subject’s  father,  J.  Lee  Hopkins,  was  born 
in  this  county  and  here  spent  his  life  as  a pros- 
perous farmer,  dying  when  fifty-eight.  In  po- 
litical faith  he  was  a Whig.  His  wife,  Amanda, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Dallam,  who  was  a native  of  Harford  County, 
Mention  of  the  Dallam  family  is  made  in  the 
sketch  of  Richard  Dallam,  her  second  cousin,  up- 
on another  page  of  this  work.  She  was  sixty- 
eight  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In  religion  she 
was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Her  five  children  were  named  as 
follows:  William  B.;  Edward,  who  owns  the  old 
homestead  in  District  No.  5,  Harford  County; 
Josephine,  wife  of  Richard  Davis,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa;  Cassandra,  who  is  unmarried  and  resides 
on  the  old  homestead;  and  Charles,  who  died  at 
twenty-one  years. 

O11  the  home  farm  in  District  No.  5,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  was  born  August  2,  1842. 
When  he  was  seventeen  his  father  had  a paralytic 
stroke  and  he  being  the  oldest  took  charge  of  the 
farm,  overseeing  its  management  and  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  When  he  was  twenty-nine  he  married 
and  rented  a farm  in  District  No.  5,  w'here  he 
made  his  home  for  ten  years.  His  wife,  Lizzie, 
wras  the  adopted  daughter  of  Col.  William  B. 
Stephenson,  who  was  born  on  the  farm  our  sub- 
ject now  owns  and  here  made  his  home  as  long 
as  he  lived.  A man  of  considerable  prominence, 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  people 
of  the  count}',  and  was  especially  active  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  Honoring  his 
party,  he  was  in  turn  honored  by  it  with  election 
to  the  Maryland  legislature,  where  he  represented 
his  district  for  several  terms.  The  family  of 
which  he  was  a member  is  mentioned  in  the  sketch 
of  his  father,  James.  In  his  later  years  his  health 
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was  poor  and  for  a long  time  before  liis  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  he  was  unable  to  personally  superintend 
the  management  of  his  large  property  interests. 
He  therefore  appreciated  the  services  and  help- 
fulness of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  relieved  him  of  all 
responsibility,  taking  charge  of  the  farm  and  at- 
tending to  other  interests.  Colonel  Stephenson 
having  no  children,  he  bequeathed  his  property  to 
his  adopted  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  namely:  Fraucina;  J.  Lee,  who  grad- 
uated in  1S97  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  with  honors  and  was 
immediately  chosen  resident  physician  of  the 
Maryland  University  Hospital;  Annie,  who  is 
with  her  parents;  William  Stephenson,  who  as- 
sists in  the  management  -of  the  home  place. 
In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Hopkins  is  con- 
nected with  Stephenson  Lodge  No.  36,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Lapidum,  which  was  named  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Stephenson.  An  active  Democrat,  he 
was  in  1SS9  elected  to  the  legislature  and  during 
his  term  of  two  years'  he  served  on  the  commit- 
tees on  incorporations  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  tributaries.  Since  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  has  filled  all  the  important 
offices,  and  is  now  recording  steward  of  this  cir- 
cuit. 

_ Cv-.y, 'Q'-' _ 
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OHN  E.  ALEXANDER.  Even  a cursory 
view  of  the  business  establishments  of  Elkton 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  in  charge  of 
men  of  energy  and  good  judgment.  In  quality 
of  stock,  in  price  of  goods  and  in  the  honorable, 
courteous  way  of  treating  customers,  they  vie 
with  the  stores  of  larger  places.  One  of  these 
flourishing  establishments  is  the  hardware  store 
owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
has  built  up  a large  trade  since  first  embarking 
in  the  business  some  time  in  the  ’70s.  Having 
spent  his  entire  life  in  Elkton,  he  naturally  main- 


tains a deep  interest  in  its  welfare  and  feels  the 
greatest  pride  in  its  progress.  He  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1S3S,  in  the  house  where  he  now 
resides,  near  the  county  jail.  The  family  of 
which  he  is  a member  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cecil 
County,  but  the  date  of  its  settlement  here  is 
not  known. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Andrew  Alexander, 
was  born  in  this  county  and  was  successfully 
engaged  in  the  blacksmithing  business  through- 
out his  entire  life,  having  his  shop  adjoining  his 
house.  He  built  the  fine  old  family  residence  in 
Elkton,  and  here  his  life  was  brought  to  a close 
in  1862.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Har- 
riet Aldrich  and  was  born  in  Elk  Neck,  this 
count}-,  being  a member  of  one  of  Cecil’s  old  fam- 
ilies. She  died  some  years  prior  to  the  demise  of 
her  husband.  Her  family  consisted  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  dying  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  while  the  other,  Louise,  mar- 
ried William  T.  McCauley,  of  Ellicott  City, 
Howard  County,  Md.,  and  died  in  1S96.  One  of 
the  sons,  William,  died  young;  another,  Andrew, 
is  a traveling  salesman;  and  Harry  was  a partner 
of  his  brother,  John  E.,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
October  i,  18S6. 

Of  this  family  John  E.  was  the  eldest.  He 
had  but  little  schooling,  but  at  an  early  age 
learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  in  his  father’s 
shop,  continuing  the  business  after  the  death  ot 
his  father  until  1869,  when  he  opened  a hard- 
ware store.  As  a business  man  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful, having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  accumulated  a considerable  amount 
of  this  world’s  goods.  In  addition  to  his  business 
enterprises,  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  has  filled  various  minor  offices  of 
honor  and  trust,  among  them  those  of  town 
commissioner  for  about  ten  years  and  trustee  of 
the  county  almshouse  for  some  time.  However, 
he  is  not  a politician,  and  aside  from  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket  is  not  actively  connected  with 
his  party. 

In  1862  Mr.  Alexander  married  Miss  Martha 
Robinson,  of  Elk  Neck,  daughter  of  Capt.  Will- 
iam Robinson,  who  was  master  of  a packet  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  family  consists  cf  five 
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children:  Henry  T.,  who  is  connected  with  his 
father  in  the  hardware  business;  Harriet  J., 
Lydia  L.  and  Lillie  V.,  who  are  with  their 
parents;  and  William  A.,  who  married  Lydia 
Hartgrave,  of  Deland,  Fla.,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  in  Chesapeake  City,  this  coun- 
ty. The  oldest  child,  Henry  T. , married  Miss 
Catherine  Anthony,  of  Vienna.  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty, and  they  have  two  children,  Miriam  and 
John. 


AMES  LEE.  For  the  valor  of  its  men  and 
the  graces  of  its  female  representatives,  the 
Lee  family  has  long  had  a more  than  local 
reputation.  Concerning  the  history  of  its  found- 
ers in  America  and  the  place  of  the  original  settle- 
ment, little  that  is  authentic  can  be  obtained. 
However,  it  is  known  that  they  came  from  Eng- 
land and  that  all  of  the  name  in  the  United 
States  are  descendants  of  the  three  brothers  who 
founded  the  family  here.  Several  of  the  name 
rose  to  prominence,  notably  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  gallant  leader  of  the  Confederate  cause.  As 
far  back  as  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  the 
name  of  Lee  was  a synonym  for  valor  and  daunt- 
less courage.  When  the  question  concerning  the 
independence  of  the  states  arose,  Parker  H.  Lee, 
Sr.,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  American  eagle  would  be 
strong  enough  to  use  its  own  wings  and  make  its 
own  way  in  the  world;  he  therefore  took  his 
place  as  a soldier  in  the  American  army  and 
served  creditably  as  a lieutenant  in  General 
Smallwood’s  regiment.  It  was  his  privilege  to 
live  to  see  the  cause  of  liberty  triumph,  not  only 
then,  but  later,  when  a second  war  with  England 
arose.  When  death  came  to  him,  June  6,  1829, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  the  country  in  whose 
service  he  had  fought  so  valiantly  was  becoming 
a power  felt  throughout  the  entire  world. 

The  first  wife  of  Lieutenant  Lee  was  Elizabeth 
Dallam.  After  her  death  he  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Munnikliuysen,  nee  Howard,  who  survived  him 

16 


many  years,  passing  away  in  1S60,  at  eighty- 
four  years  of  age.  Their  children  were:  Parker 
H.,  Jr.,  Henry  Hall,  Olivia  Jane  and  James 
Carvil.  The  father  of  this  family  was  buried  in 
the  family  cemetery  at  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
mother  was  buried  at  P„ock  Springs.  Parker  IT., 
Jr.,  was  born  and  reared  on  the  home  farm, 
where  he  spent  his  entire  life,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  was  identified  with  the  Rock  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  he  was  an  official  for 
some  years.  He  married  Mary  E.  Bryarlv, 
daughter  of  James  Bryarlv,  of  Virginia.  They 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  named  as 
follows:  Elizabeth  M.,  deceased,  formerly  the 

wife  of  Harris  Archer;  Parker  IT., deceased;  Mary, 
who  has  also  passed  away ; James,  and  Bryarlv, 
deceased.  The  father  of  these  children  died  at 
the  old  homestead,  September  18,  1896,  when 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a man  well 
known  for  his  piety,  and  his  death  was  much 
regretted  by  his  host  of  friends.  He  retained  his 
faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

The  only  surviving  member  of  the  family,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  1847,  in 
the  house  where  he  now  resides.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education  he  began  to  assist  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  homestead,  to  the  management 
of  which  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  he  has  since  had  charge  of  the  place,  engag- 
ing in  general  farm  work  and  in  stock-raising. 
In  addition  to  the  management  of  this  property, 
which  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
acres,  he  has  charge  of  about  twenty  farms  in 
Harford  County,  this  being  done  in  the  interests 
of  S.  A.  Williams  and  his  clients.  Besides  other 
duties,  he  is  a director  in  the  Harford  National 
Bank,  which  position  he  has  held  since  its  organ- 
ization. He  is  one  of  the  best-known  residents 
of  District  No.  3,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
living  here  are  acquainted  with  him.  In  1SS9  he 
married  Miss  Mary  E.  Whitaker,  member  of  an 
old  family  of  Harford  County.  They  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  for  some 
years  he  has  held  the  office  of  vestryman.  An 
earnest  promoter  of  every  cause  which  he  deems 
to  be  just  and  beneficial,  in  everything  calculated 
to  benefit  the  community  he  is  a leading  worker, 
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and  as  such  stands  committed  before  the  com- 
munity. Under  his  intelligent  supervision  his 
property  presents  an  appearance  of  thrift  and 
prosperity.  The  broad  acres  well  tilled,  the  pas- 
tures with  the  grazing  cattle,  the  substantial  farm 
buildings,  and  the  residence  with  its  air  of  home 
happiness,  seem  always  to  offer  the  rest  sought 
by  the  tired  toiler. at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  James  Lee  is  a great-granddaughter  of 
Col.  Nathaniel  Ramsey,  who  received  his  title 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  having  fought  at 
Monmouth. 

EDWARD  SWARTZ.  The  ancients  had 
I C a proverb  “Call  no  man  happy  until  he  is 

dead.”  This  saying  owed  its  origin  to  the 
fact,  as  well  known  in  modern  times  as  in  ages 
long  gone  by,  that  often  men  who,  in  middle  life, 
were  rich,  influential  and  blessed  with  every  com- 
fort heart  could  desire,  are  in  later  life  poor, 
friendless  and  forgotten.  Of  those  who  have 
passed  away  we  may  truly  say  their  lives  were 
happy,  if  they  were  surrounded  by  the  affection  of 
relatives,  regarded  with  esteem  by  friends  and 
blessed  with  good  health.  The  life  of  Mr.  Swartz 
was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  was  quietly  passed 
in  District  No.  3,  Plarford  County.  While  it  was 
quiet,  it  was  by  no  means  useless  or  aimless,  but 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a citizen,  the  oversight  of  his  varied  in- 
terests and  the  provision  for  the  needs  of  his 
family,  consumed  his  entire  time  and  made  every 
day  a busy  one. 

Near  Abingdon,  this  district,  Mr.  Swartz  was 
born  October  5,  1852,  being  the  youngest  child 
and  only  sou  of  Basil  and  Frances  E-  (Cochran) 
Swartz.  He  had  three  sisters,  Marion,  Mary  and 
Sophia.  His  father  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
old  homestead  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  place  until  1S89,  when  he  retired  from  active 
labors  and  removed  to  Bel  Air.  There  his  death 
occurred  in  October,  1893,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  He  and  his  wife  were  a worthy 


couple,  kind  to  all,  generous  to  the  needy,  and 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  children.  The  in- 
fluence of  their  noble  lives  surrounded  the  earliest 
days  of  our  subject  and  continued  through  the 
years  when  he  was  better  able  to  grasp  its  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  country  schools  and  in  Churchville,  T. 
Edward  Swartz  was  a student  during  much  of  his 
boyhood.  While  lie  did  not  gain  a broad  classi- 
cal education,  he  acquired  a general  knowledge 
that  proved  very  helpful  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
life.  Agriculture  was  his  chosen  occupation  and 
in  it  he  engaged  from  an  early  age.  In  1S92  he 
established  his  home  upon  the  Rogers  farm  in 
District  No.  3,  and  here  he  carried  on  general 
farming  until  his  earth  life  ended.  In  poli- 
tics, he  was  a Democrat,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  party  was  considered  one  of  its  faithful  friends 
and  firm  adherents.  To  round  and  complete  his 
character,  religion  gave  its  gentle,  uplifting  influ- 
ence. With  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  he  aimed  to  live  up  to  its  beauti- 
ful teachings,  and  in  his  life  he  showed  its  fruits. 
His  membership  was  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  at  Bel  Air,  and  he  served  the  congrega- 
tion as  steward  for  some  time,  always  maintaining 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  would  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

January  18,  1SS2,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Swartz  and  Miss  Nannie  C.  Crosslev,  who  was 
born  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Hewitt  family,  of  Balti- 
more. The  four  children  born  of  their  union  are 
Edward  R.,  James  M.,  John  R.  and  Clara  C. 
When  still  a young  man,  Mr.  Swartz  passed  from 
earth,  February  2,  1S96,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Mt.  Zion  cemetery.  His  upright  character  and 
beneficent  spirit  find  a eulogy  more  eloquent  than 
any  word  picture  could  present  in  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  universally  held  and  the  regret 
everywhere  expressed  when  the  tidings  of  his 
death  were  heard.  Harford  County  lost  one  of 
its  best  citizens  when  he  passed  away. 

The  farm  now  occupied  and  owned  by  Mrs. 
Swartz  became  hers  by  inheritance  from  her  uncle, 
Roland  John  Rogers,  whose  grandfather,  Roland 
Rogers,  purchased  the  place  from  one  Captain 
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Matthews,  an  Englishman.  Roland  Rogers  (1st) 
married  a Miss  Jarvis.  Roland  Rogers  (2d), 
father  of  Roland  John,  married  Catherine  Rogers, 
and  they  had  ten  children,  namely:  Lilburn, 
Lawson,  William,  Elijah,  Roland  John,  Lucinda, 
Jane,  Catherine,  Hannah  E.  and  Anna  M.  Ro- 
land John  Rogers  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Hewitt, 
of  Baltimore.  He  died  February  5,  1S92,  and  his 
wife  passed  away  February  14,  1897. 


^ -A<» 5-^-—-- 

(T  AMES  M.  CASHO.  Located  in  District 

I No.  4 lies  one  of  the  fine  farms  of  Cecil 
Qy  County.  Here  Mr.  Casho  has  resided  since 
1S7S,  meanwhile  bringing  the  property  under 
excellent  cultivation.  Buildings  have  been  erect- 
ed and  other  improvements  introduced  which 
prove  his  thrift  and  enterprise  as  an  agriculturist. 
The  place  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  acres,  upon  which  are  raised  the  various 
cereals  to  which  the  soil  is  adapted.  Judicious 
management  has  brought  the  owner  a good  com- 
petency; while  he  is  well-to-do,  he  has  not  be- 
come so  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  has  ever 
been  just  in  his  dealings  and  generous  to  those 
less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Newcastle,  Del.,  is  Mr.  Casho’s  native  county, 
and  January  16,  1S43,  the  date  of  his  birth. 
As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  family  is  of  French 
origin.  The  first  to  come  to  America  was  his 
great-grandfather,  Jacob  Casho,  who  crossed  the 
ocean  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  served  during 
the  war  under  Lafayette  He  settled  in  Mary- 
land, where  Isaac  Casho,  our  subject’s  grandfa- 
ther, was  born.  He  also  served  as  lieutenant  in 
the  War  of  1812,  under  Captain  Macke}'.  George 
A.,  son  of  Isaac,  was  born  in  Newcastle  County, 
Del.,  and  is  still  living  there,  being  now  (1897) 
seventy-nine  years  of  age.  Through  his  active 
life  he  has  been  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
in  trading,  and  has  become  well-to-do.  He  has 
never  been  active  in  local  affairs,  but  always  votes 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  takes  an  interest  in 


party  matters.  By  his  marriage  to  Eliza  Mote, 
he  became  the  father  of  the  following-named 
children:  James  M. ; Anna;  George  J.,  whore- 
sides  in  Delaware;  and  Margaret,  who  is  the  wife 
of  John  L.  Hanna,  of  Baltimore. 

The  district  schools  of  Newcastle  County  af- 
forded the  subject  of  this  sketch  such  educational 
advantages  as  he  received.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  left  school  and  began  to  learn  the  trades  of 
carpenter  and  millwright,  which  he  followed  for 
many  years  and  in  different  places.  In  1S7S  he 
purchased  the  farm  in  District  No.  4,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  The  land  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  best  possible  manner  and  yields  large  harvests 
in  return.  The  political  questions  of  the  age 
have  received  from  him  the  consideration  which 
they  deserve.  While  favoring  the  general  policy 
of  the  Democratic  party,  he  is  inclined  to  be  inde- 
pendent, especially  at  the  local  elections,  where 
he  votes  for  the  best  man,  irrespective  of  politics. 
He  gives  his  aid  to  all  public  measures  having 
for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  assist  in 
behalf  of  all  that  is  morally  and  intellectually 
uplifting.  He  has  never  sought  public  office, 
though  well  fitted  to  discharge  such  duties  satis- 
factorily, should  he  consent  to  enter  public  life. 
In  1S79  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sarah  Evans,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Evans,  at 
one  time  a member  of  the  legislature.  They  at- 
tend the  Presbyterian  Church  and  are  also  con- 
nected with  all  the  activities  of  the  congregation. 


AVID  E.  WILSON.  Prominent  among  the 
« energetic,  far-seeing  and  successful  business 
men  of  Harford  County  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  milling  in 
District  No.  5.  In  the  house  where  he  still 
resides,  he  was  born  in  December,  1S22,  a son 
of  William  and  Rachel  (Smith)  Wilson.  William 
Wilson,  Sr.,  the  grandfather,  came  from  Scot- 
land, his  native  land,  and  located  near  Glenville, 
Harford  County,  where  he  devoted  his  remaining 
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years  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His  son  William 
succeeded  to  the  old  homestead,  on  which  he  was 
born  and  reared,  and  in  connection  with  its  culti- 
vation, also  engaged  in  milling,  owning  and 
operating  the  Stump  Mills  on  Deer  Creek  for 
many  years.  His  home  was  near  the  mill,  and 
he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  this  region.  He 
departed  this  life  in  1S40.  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  Of  his  five  children  two  are  deceased,  and 
those  living  are  David  E.,  Ruth  and  Mary. 

The  common  schools  of  Harford  and  Cecil 
Counties  furnished  our  subject  good  educational 
privileges,  and  his  business  training  was  obtained 
with  his  father.  Becoming  a thorough  and  prac- 
tical miller,  he  has  since  successfully  followed 
that  vocation  at  his  father's  old  mill.  He  was 
married  in  1855,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss 
Mary  Wilson,  by  whom  he  has  five  children, 
William,  Gilpin,  David  E.,Jr.,  Mary  and  Mar- 
garet. The  family  attend  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  his  social  relations  Mr.  Wilson  is  a mem- 
ber of  Stephenson  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  The 
thoroughness  and  persistency  with  which  he 
applied  himself  while  learning  the  trade  has 
characterized  his  entire  business  career,  and  has 
been  supplemented  by  careful  attention  to  details, 
and  by  honorable,  straightforward  effort  that  has 
gained  him  a most  excellent  and  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

EWBERRY  A.  S.  KEYSER,  M.  D.  An 
able  physician  in  general  practice,  Dr.  Key- 
ser  is  a model  physician.  His  cheerful  con- 
fidence in  the  sick  chamber  is  often  as  potent  as 
his  medicines,  and  he  has  been  and  still  is  a 
student  in  his  profession,  ever  grasping  after  new 
truths  in  science.  He  keeps  thoroughly  posted 
in  his  profession,  his  diagnoses  being  quickly 
made  and  very  rarely  incorrect,  while  his  kind- 
ness and  consideration  at  all  times  cannot  fail  to 
be  recognized  and  appreciated.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  January  16,  i860,  a son  of 
Charles  M.  Keyser,  also  a native  of  Baltimore. 


The  paternal  grandfather  was  Derrick  Keyser,  a 
native  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  whose  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  16SS, 
and  settled  at  Germantown.  They  were  Dunk- 
ards  in  religious  belief,  which  body  is  opposed  to 
warfare,  but  this  did  not  stand  in  the  way  during 
the  Revolution,  for  some  of  the  members  of  the 
family  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  of  the 
colonists  for  independence,  and  also  in  the  War 
of 1S12. 

Charles  M.  Keyser  was  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellect  and  force  of  character,  and  con- 
sequently became  prominent  in  political  affairs  in 
his  state.  He  was  a member  of  the  upper  house 
of  the  legislature  for  two  years,  and  throughout 
life  was  interested  in  the  organization  and  prog- 
ress of  charitable  institutions.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  the  second  president  of  the 
Baltimore  House  of  Refuge,  holding  the  latter 
position  twenty  years,  and  also  that  of  director. 
He  was  captain  of  the  Eutaw  Infantry,  the  finest 
company  in  Baltimore  before  the  war,  commanded 
them  during  the  ’40s,  and  was  frequently  called 
out  to  quell  mobs  at  that  place.  His  chief  calling 
in  life  was  that  of  wholesale  dealer  and  importer 
of  queensware,  which,  under  his  management, 
proved  both  important  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Keyser  was  married  twice,  first  to  a Mrs. 
Monroe,  whose  maiden  name  was  Armstrong,  and 
next  to  a daughter  of  William  Wilson,  of  Balti- 
more. He  died  in  1874  and  his  widow  in  1892. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  following  children: 
Anna,  wife  of  James  R.  Edmonds,  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Baltimore;  Martha,  who  died 
after  her  marriage  to  Joshua  Levering;  Margaret, 
who  also  married  Mr.  Levering,  the  Prohibition 
candidate  for  president  during  the  campaign  of 
1896;  Wilson,  cashier  of  the  Commercial  and 
Farmers’  National  Bank  of  Baltimore;  Charles 
M.,  of  Baltimore;  Grace  K.,  now  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Mclntire,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Mary,  the  de- 
ceased wife  of  Charles  A.  Keyser,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Dr.  Newberry  A.  S.  Keyser,  another  child  of 
the  above  couple,  first  attended  the  Friends’  high 
school  of  Baltimore,  later  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  finally  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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He  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1883,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Baltimore,  remaining  there  until  1890,  when 
he  came  to  his  present  location.  Although  he 
has  resided  here  a comparatively  short  time,  his 
practice  is  large  and  has  been  so  from  the  first. 
He  married  Louise,  daughter  of  Dr.  Altvater,  of 
Baltimore  County,  but  in  December,  1S94,  was 
called  upon  to  mourn  her  death.  She  left  two 
children,  Allen  Dirck  and  Mary  Louise.  One  of 
Dr.  Keyser’s  uncles,  George  Keyser,  was  a very 
prominent  man  of  Baltimore,  and  was  interested 
in  military  affairs,  being  major  of  engineers  in  the 
regular  army  during  the  War  of  1S12,  so  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  doctor  comes  of  fighting  stock, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  people  were 
Dunkards. 

g » 

c ^ 

(JUDGE  JAMES  McCAULEY  was  for  many 

I years  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
Qy  business,  political,  educational  and  moral  life 
of  Cecil  County.  His  name  is  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  its  history,  and  the  part  which  he 
took  in  its  substantial  development  classes  him 
among  those  to  whom  the  county  will  ever  be  in- 
debted for  the  broad  foundation,  upon  which  will 
be  raised  the  superstructure  of  its  future  pros- 
perity. 

Judge  McCauley  was  born  August  23,  1809,  in 
the  old  stone  house  known  as  Lowry’s,  which 
stood  on  a tract  of  land  near  Mechanics  Valley. 
It  was  an  old  historic  place,  having  been  erected 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Jethro  Baker, 
one  of  whose  daughters,  Francina  Baker,  became 
the  wife  of  Daniel  McCauley,  and  the  mother  of 
Elizabeth  McCauley.  The  latter  married  her 
cousin,  John  McCauley,  and  the  judge  was  one 
of  their  children.  The  family  has  throughout  the 
existence  of  the  Republic  been  prominent  in  af- 
fairs in  Cecil  County. 

The  educational  privileges  of  Judge  McCauley 
were  limited  to  instruction  in  the  three  branches, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  taught  in 


Maffit’s  schoolhouse.  Later  he  had  ten  lessons 
on  English  grammar.  His  studious  nature  over- 
came the  lack  of  educational  privileges  and  he 
was  ranked  among  the  well-informed  men  of  the 
district.  He  became  an  expert  surveyor  and, 
unaided,  constructed  a compass  and  chain  which 
he  used  in  his  work.  The  section  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived  was  thickly  wooded  with  fine 
oak  timber,  and  the  manufacture  of  barrels  was  a 
leading  industry  there.  He  learned,  and  for  a 
short  time  followed,  the  cooper’s  trade,  but  his 
tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  mathematics  and 
were  put  to  a practical  test  in  surveying.  After 
attaining  his  majority  in  1830,  he  was  for  a time 
with  the  corps  of  engineers  employed  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  at 
Sykesville,  Md.  In  1833  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  portable  threshing  machines,  personally 
attending  to  all  the  wood  and  iron  work  except 
the  iron  turnings  and  the  castings. 

In  1841  Mr.  McCauley  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  by  Governor  Pratt,  and  as  there  was  a 
large  number  of  land  cases  unsettled  at  that  time, 
he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  locating  dis- 
puted boundary  lines.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
register  of  wills,  and  held  that  office  for  six  years, 
his  term  extending  into  the  exciting  period  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  business  interests  were  ever 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  energy  and  he  carried 
forward  to  successful  completion  whatever  he 
undertook.  His  official  duties  were  discharged 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  ability,  and  in  public 
office  he  won  the  commendation  of  all  concerned. 
When  the  south  seceded  he  ardently  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  native  land  and  was  a prominent 
figure  in  the  meeting  held  in  Elkton,  early  in  the 
conflict,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  that 
Cecil  County  should  stand  by  the  Union  if  all  the 
rest  of  the  state  seceded.  He  gave  to  the  service 
his  son,  Lieut.  John  McCauley,  who  did  consider- 
able recruiting  service,  and  on  the  battlefield 
displayed  his  valor  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Union 
cause. 

Honored  and  respected  by  all,  Judge  McCauley 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Maryland  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  which  reported  the  new 
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school  law  of  1865,  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  education  ever 
adopted  in  the  state.  P'or  a number  of  years  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
public  schools  in  Cecil  County,  and  in  1S51  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  framed  the  school 
law  for  the  county.  From  1S34  he  was  a tireless 
worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  while  in 
the  legislature  was  a leader  in  securing  a law 
closing  drinking  houses  on  election  day.  In  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature  in  i860  he  made 
the  first  motion  to  exempt  mortgages  from  tax- 
ation. In  1868  he  was  appointed  school  com- 
missioner for  the  third  district,  and  served  as 
president  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
until  December  of  that  year,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  as  chief  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court,  serving  out  an  unexpired  term  of 
nearly  three  years.  He  was  afterward  elected 
judge  for  six  consecutive  terms  of  four  years 
each,  his  last  term  expiring  in  November,  1895. 

Judge  McCauley  was  married  November  27, 
1834,  to  Miss  Sarah  Beard,  who  died  in  1846, 
leaving  five  children:  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richard 
G.  Reese;  Mary,  her  twin  sister,  and  the  wife  of 
R.  T.  Crouch;  John;  Rachel ; and  Hannah  Louise, 
who  married  J.  T.  Yates.  In  1S49  Judge  Mc- 
Cauley married  Miss  Melicent  R.  Price,  who  was 
a daughter  of  Jacob  Price  and  who  died  in  April, 
'1890,  leaving  three  children,  Helen  A.,  James  J. 
and  Hattie  S.  James  J.  married  Miss  Etheland 
Gallagher,  and  they,  with  their  two  children, 
Elsie  lb.  and  Jay  Hayes,  reside  in  District  No.  3. 
Miss  Helen  A.  McCauley  is  a graduate  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  and  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Leeds  school  for  several  years,  but  is 
now  conducting  a private  class  in  Latin.  She 
has  made  a specialty  of  botany  and  lias  prepared 
a collection  of  the  plants  of  Cecil  County,  contain- 
ing over  five  hundred  specimens,  properly  clas- 
sified. Her  intellectual  attainments  are  of  a high 
order.  She  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church  and  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  for  three  years. 

Rev.  James  Andrew  McCauley,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
ex-president  of  Dickinson  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  a first  cousin  of  Judge  McCauley . He 


was  born  in  Mechanics  Valley,  Cecil  County, 
October  7,  1S22,  and  died  December  12,  1S96. 
For  sixteen  years  he  %vas  president  of  Dickinson 
College,  and  his  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Judge  McCauley  was  a man  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  a very'  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  at  Leeds,  and  in  1885  he  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  erection  of  a new 
house" of  worship.  Through  his  efforts  largely, 
in  1S95  a monument  was  erected  in  the  Leeds 
cemetery  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Sarah  Wilson, 
who  in  1 S 1 6 organized  the  first  Sunday-school  in 
Cecil  County.  When  a young  man  he  com- 
menced to  write  poetry,  and  during  the  last  half- 
century  of  his  life  contributed  many  articles  in 
prose  and  a number  of  poems  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  county.  July  4,  1876,  he  delivered  the 
centennial  oration  at  Elkton,  Md.,  which  received 
the  commendation  of  the  press  and  ail  who  heard 
it.  He  held  friendship  inviolable,  home  ties 
sacred,  was  true  to  every  trust  committed  to  his 
care,  and  over  his  life  record  there  falls  no  shadow 
of  wrong.  He  passed  away  January'  25,  1897,  and 
the  memory'  of  his  useful  life  remains  as  a bene- 
diction to  all  who  knew  him. 


IESLEY  CLAYTON.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  Mr.  Clayton  came  to  Maryland  and 
purchased  two  hundred  and  ninety'  acres  of 
land  in  District  No.  2,  Cecil  County,  where  he 
has  since  engaged  in  general  farm  work.  The 
family  of  which  he  is  a member  is  an  old  and 
honored  one  and  has  furnished  many  generations 
of  industrious  men,  mainly'  farmers,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  east. 
Nor  is  he  less  able  and  proficient  than  those  who 
have  preceded  him.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  sur- 
round his  family  with  every’  comfort  and  to  live 
an  honorable,  upright  life,  and  this  noble  ambi- 
tion has  been  gratified. 

The  Claytons  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania,  their  arrival  in  the  stale  ante- 
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dating  that  of  William  Penn.  William  Clayton, 
of  Clayton  Hall,  England,  came  to  this  country 
in  1617,  and  settled  near  the  present  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  took  up  large  tracts  of  land. 
A portion  of  his  property  is  comprised  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city.  Following  him  were 
William,  Jr.,  Richard  and  Richard,  Jr.,  then 
Powell,  our  subject’s  grandfather,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a farmer  by  occupation.  The 
family  were  closely  related  to  Dr.  Joshua  Clayton, 
first  governor  of  Delaware,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Revolutionary  days,  whose 
history  is  briefly  outlined  in  the  sketch  of  Charles 
S.  Ellison,  upon  another  page.  The  parents  of 
our  subject,  Nelson  and  Jemima  (Booth)  Clayton, 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  a family  of 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  the  survivors  are 
Phebe  Ann,  Wesley,  Nelson  N.,  Powell  F.  and 
Thomas  A. 

Upon  the  farm  in  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  February  27,  1S35,  our  sub- 
ject grew  to  manhood,  meantime  attending  the 
district  schools  and  one  term  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  went  to  the  west 
and  made  Leavenworth,  Kan. , his  headquarters 
for  a period  of  about  three  years.  During  seven 
months  of  this  time  he  was  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment survey  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  was  deputy 
surveyor  and  engineer  of  the  city  of  Leaven- 
worth. In  1859  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1863  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a wholesale  shoe  house  about  three 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  he 
was  held  as  a member  of  a reserve  force  of  ninety 
thousand,  to  be  brought  into  requisition  if  more 
troops  were  needed.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he 
came  to  Cecil  County,  where  he  has  since  given 
his  attention  to  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  his  farm.  Politically  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party  upon  the  tariff  question, 
but  is  an  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
He  has  never  sought  official  positions,  and  does 
not  actively  identify  himself  with  politics,  prefer- 
ring to  devote  his  time  to  personal  affairs.  In  reli- 
gious connections  he  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  November  20,  1862,  he  mar- 
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ried  Mary  P.  Goodley,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Delaware  and  received  her  education  at  Green- 
wood, Del.,  and  Marshallton,  Pa.  Like  her 
husband,  she  is  a Methodist  in  religion.  She  is 
a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  R.  (Stid- 
ham) Goodie}-,  and  a granddaughter  of  Samuel 
Goodley,  who  was  born  in  Germany  and  in  an 
early  day  settled  upon  a farm  in  Delaware.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clayton  are  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren,' namely:  Calmar  E.,  Samuel  G.,  Eliza- 
beth G.,  Mary  E.,  Anna  W.,  Wesley,  Jr.,  Ervin 
G.  and  Bertha,  of  whom  Elizabeth,  Mary  and 
Bertha  are  deceased. 


DWARD  P.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  of  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  Harford  County,  is  a descend- 
ant of  English  ancestors,  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  days  of  its  colonial  history.  Upon 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  his  brother  Daniel, 
he  was  born  December  12,  1849,  the  sou  of  Amos 
W.  and  Lois  P.  (Clement)  Hollingsworth,  and 
the  grandson  of  Robert  Hollingsworth.  His  fa- 
ther, who  remained  a resident  of  this  district  un- 
til his  death,  was  a farmer  by  occupation  and  a 
carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  both  of  which 
callings  he  followed  with  success.  His  children, 
six  in  number,  were  named  as  follows:  Daniel: 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  W.  S.  B.  Preston;  Edward  P., 
Rebecca,  Cyrus  C.  and  Dr.  Charles  A. 

In  the  common  schools  near  his  home  and  a 
boarding  school  at  Glen  Cove,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  obtained  a good  education.  From  the 
age  of  eighteen  until  twenty,  he  worked  on  his 
father’s  farm,  after  which  he  rented  Longwood 
farm  and  remained  there  for  one  and  one-half 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Baltimore  County 
and  conducted  a large  dairy  business  for  three 
years,  later  returned  to  Longwood  farm  and  re- 
mained until  his  father’s  death,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  Wilna  farm  and  here  he  has  since  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  cereals  and  of  cattle.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  the  agent  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  formerly  engaged  in  the  fertilizer 
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business.  His  possessions  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  energy  and  perseverance,  united  with 
economy  and  excellent  business  qualifications, 
and  the  youth  who  may  peruse  this  sketch  can 
do  no  better  than  emulate  his  example.  He  has 
never  sought  public  office,  and  his  connection 
with  politics  is  limited  to  the  casting  of  a straight 
Republican  vote  at  elections. 

In  December,  1S70,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  mar- 
ried Hannah  P'.  Moore,  by  whom  he  has  two 
sons,  Robert  A.  and  David  F.,  both  of  whom, 
with  their  parents,  hold  membership  in  the 
Friends’  Church.  The  older  son  married  Eliza- 
beth Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the}’  have  a 
daughter,  Marie.  This  is  one  of  the  represen- 
tative families  of  the  county  and  of  its  members 
old  Harford  may  well  be  proud.  Energetic, 
honest  and  upright,  they  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  will  promote  the  welfare  of  any  locality  and 
bring  it  to  a high  rank  among  the  other  sections 
of  the  state. 


0ERUCH  TITUS  KIMBLE,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  Harding  and  Mary  (Titus)  Kimble, 
was  born  in  Buckingham  Township,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  April  21,  1849.  On  his  father’s  side 
he  traces  his  ancestry  to  Gov.  John  Carver,  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  while  his  maternal  ances- 
tors were  of  Roman  descent.  His  grandfather, 
Seruch  Titus,  was  a man  of  prominence  as  a lec- 
turer and  musician  and  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  public  life  of  Bucks  County,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Pie 
had  a brother,  John  Titus,  who  became  a success- 
ful lawyer  and  for  many  years  was  chief  justice  of 
Arizona.  Seruch  Titus  was  named  in  honor  of  a 
brother  of  his  father,  so  the  name  has  been 
handed  down  through  several  generations. 

William  Titus,  the  great  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  married  Mary  Torrents,  of  Bucks  County, 
who  remembered  having  seen  General  Washing- 
ton when  he  visited  Bridge  Valley,  Pa.,  about 
1777.  This  lady  was  noted  for  her  personal  at- 


tractions, as  well  as  her  ability  as  a housekeeper. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Pier 
grandfather  was  killed  in  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  which  was  fought  in  Ireland  in  1690. 
His  son,  John  Torrents,  who  came  to  America, 
married  Nellie  Williams,  and  their  daughter, 
Mary,  became  the  wife  of  William  Titus. 

In  1855  Mr.  Kimble  removed  from  Bucks 
County  to  Cecil  County,  Md.  When  a boy  he 
was  diligent  and  acquired  a broad  fund  of  infor- 
mation, though  he  did  net  attend  a high  school  or 
academy.  When  a young  man  he  taught  school 
and  subsequently  was  engaged  in  farming. 
Talented  in  music,  many  of  his  happiest  hours 
were  passed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  taste.  Pie 
was  leader  of  a musical  band  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  having  previously  learned  to  play  , on  the 
violin,  fife  and  drum.  He  was  a popular  teacher 
of  vocal  music  and  an  excellent  leader  of  brass 
bands  and  orchestras.  His  interest  in  music  con- 
tinued from  i860  until  1881.  He  played  all  in- 
struments in  brass  and  string  bands  with  facility 
and  ease,  gave  lessons  on  the  piano  and  organ, 
and  wras  engaged  as  professor  of  music  in  the 
academy  at  Newark,  Del.  On  several  occasions 
he  and  his  brother  furnished  music  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Delaware  College  and  for 
many  excursions  and  entertainments.  In  fulfil- 
ling engagements  he  was  always  prompt.  Pi  is 
professional  work  extended  through  lower  Ches- 
ter, Newcastle  and  Cecil  Counties.  In  addition  to 
his  musical  interests,  he  was  active  in  literary 
and  debating  societies  and  contributed  many  arti- 
cles to  the  county  newspapers.  As  a citizen  he 
was  patriotic;  as  a man,  upright;  as  a friend, 
highly  esteemed. 

In  March,  1S74,  Mr.  Kimble  married  Ada, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Slack,  a well-known  resident  of 
Toughkeuamon,  Pa.  They  were  the  parents  of 
two  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  the 
other, P'anny  Titus,  with  her  mother,  survives  him. 
In  1882  he  was  afflicted  with  paralysis  and  spinal 
disease,  which  was  a source  of  constant  pain  and 
rendered  him  unable  to  walk.  The  best  physi- 
cians were  consulted,  but  medical  skill  proved  of 
no  avail.  After  three  years  of  intense  suffering, 
he  passed  peacefully  away,  February  8,  1SS5.  He 
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was  an  exemplary  Christian,  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful at  all  times.  In  the  midst  of  suffering  no  word 
of  complaint  escaped  his  lips.  He  would  speak 
rather  of  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friends.  During  his  last  hours  he  was 
entirely  conscious  and  looked  forward  joyfully  to 
the  happiness  of  heaven.  He  was  a member  of 
Head  of  Christiana  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  L-  Vallandigham,  conducted  the 
funeral  service,  which  was  attended  by  a large 
concourse  of  friends. 

The  following  stanzas  are  quoted  from  a poem, 
written  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kimble,  by  his  brother, 
John  H.  Kimble  : 

The  shade  of  death  had  haunted  him 
Through  many  aweary  day; 

With  dread  disease  Iris  youthful  frame 
Was  wasting  slow  away. 

He  took  his  violin  and  sighed, — - 
“I  am  too  weak  to  play.” 

With  failing  strength  he  strikes  at  length 
His  favorite — ‘‘Home,  Sweet  Home;” 

His  dreamy  spirit  ceases  with 
The  pleasing  past  to  ream, 

And  through  the  future  seems  to  rise 
Up,  up  to  heaven’s  high  dome. 

The  last  sweet  note  of  that  sweet  tune 
Within  the  room  has  died— 

And  now  he’s  playing  on  the  harp 
Upon  the  other  side 
Of  death’s  dark  river,  safe  and  free, 

Among  the  glorified. 

gHARLES  A.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  M.  D. 
The  record  of  the  Hollingsworth  family, 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  is  one 
of  which  the  present  representatives  may  well  be 
proud.  Of  direct  Saxon  descent,  they  showed 
in  their  lives  the  virtues  of  that  race.  Eor 
centuries,  from  generation  to  generation,  has  been 
handed  down  the  valuable  estate,  comprising  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and  situated  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Cheshire,  England.  This 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  in 
1022,  during  the  days  of  Saxon  prosperity,  thirty- 


three  years  before  the  battle  of  Hastings  was 
fought  and  sixty-five  vears  before  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  monarch,  William  the  Conqueror, 
whose  reign  had  been  one  of  warfare  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  country  seat  in  Cheshire  continued  to  lie 
the  home  of  the  family  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  wrought  by  time  and  by  war.  Valentine 
Hollingsworth,  Sr.,  was  born  there  in  1630,  and 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry  Cornish, 
high  sheriff  of  London,  who  was  unjustly  ex- 
cuted  in  16S5,  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  Be- 
ing a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Hol- 
lingsworth became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Quaker,  William  Penn,  with  whom  he  and  his 
family  came  to  America  in  16S2,  settling  in  what 
is  now  Newcastle  County,  Del.  Afterward  he 
filled  many  prominent  positions  in  the  colony, 
among  others  being  elected  a member  of  the  as- 
sembly in  1683,  1687  and  1695.  He  obtained  a 
patent  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  acres  of 
land  in  Brandywine,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
prominent  landowners  and  citizens  of  his  locality. 
In  1695  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  at  other  times  held  various  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  family 
identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  the 
patriots,  and  one  of  their  number,  Colonel  Hol- 
lingsworth, became  famous  through  his  masterly 
leadership  of  his  soldiers.  All  who  bore  the 
Hollingsworth  name  were,  active  in  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  They  were  awake  to  the  in- 
sults heaped  upon  the  colonies  and  during  the 
unequal  contest  which  followed,  against  a king 
affluent  in  the  resources  of  war,  they  were  among 
the  patriotic  men  who  helped  to  make  permanent 
the  declaration  of  that  immortal  instrument  which 
its  bold  drafters  courageously  signed.  The  mem- 
ories of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  may  well  be 
cherished  by  all  who  love  their  country.  Their 
descendants  to-day  have  just  cause  for  revering 
their  memories;  for,  from  their  constancy  and 
brave  endurance  of  hardships,  a national  pros- 
perity unprecedented  has  sprung  up.  Colonel 
Hollingsworth  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 
co-laborers  and  acted  as  confidential  agent  for  the 
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continental  array.  He  was  regarded  as  a friend 
by  General  Washington,  who  visited  him  at  his 
home  in  Elkton,  when  on  his  way  to  Brandywine. 
The  old  mansion  where  these  illustrious  men  met 
and  counseled  regarding  the  war,  still  stands,  a 
link  between  the  dim  and  fast-receding  past  and 
the  active  present;  the  property  is  now  owned  by 
John  Patridge,  a descendant  of  the  colonel. 

Nathaniel  Hollingsworth  was  born  September 
4,  1755.  his'  birthplace  probably  being  Center 
County,  Pa.  In  1806  he  removed  to  Harford 
County,  Md.,  where  his  death  occurred  October 
2,  1S34.  Ih  17S 3 he  married  Abigail,  daughter 
of  Robert  Green.  Their  sou,  Robert  Hollings- 
worth, was  born  in  Harford  County  in  17S4  and 
in  1S09  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
West.  He  died  in  Maryland  in  1863,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War.  Amos  W.,  his  son 
and  our  subject’s  father,  was  born  in  this  county 
in  1820,  and  in  early  life  followed  the  occupation 
of  a builder,  but  afterward  engaged  in  farming, 
and  was  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land.  I11 
public  affairs  he  took  an  active  interest  and  held 
a place  among  the  influential  citizens  of  the 
county.  Here  he  died  in  February,  1884.  His 
wife,  Lois  P.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  Clements,  was 
born  in  Woodstock,  Yt. , a descendant  of  a fam- 
ily identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  After  her  marriage  she  became 
a member  of  the  Quaker  Church,  to  which  her 
husband  belonged,  and  the  loft)-  teachings  of  this 
sect  she  has  since  endeavored  to  follow  in  her 
life.  A lady  of  excellent  education  and  retentive 
memory,  possessing  a cheerful,  winning  disposi- 
tion, she  attracts  friends,  and  is  beloved  by  all 
who  know  her.  In  her  family  are  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  namely:  Charles  A.,  who  was 
born  at  Fallston,  Harford  County,  in  May,  1857; 
Daniel  P.,  a successful  farmer  and  the  owner  of 
a creamery;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  William  S.  B.  Pres- 
ton, of  Fallston;  Edward  P. , who  married  Han- 
nah  Moore  and  resides  in  Harford  County;  Re- 
becca, who  is  unmarried  and  resides  with  her 
mother;  and  Cyrus  C. , a farmer,  who  married 
Miss  Jane  Hanway. 

By  private  tuition  at  home,  afterward  at  the 
Oakland  boarding  school,  the  subject  of  this 


sketch  received  his  literary  education.  Taking 
up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Lee,  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge  and  in 
1S81  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  A year  after  com- 
ing to  Bel  Air  he  began  his  professional  practice, 
in  addition  to  which  he  added  the  business  of  a 
druggist,  but  sold  out  his  drug  store  in  1SS8. 
His  life  here  has  been  passed  busily  and  happily, 
with  no  break  in  professional  work,  except  in  1897, 
when  he  met  with  a serious  accident  that  neces- 
sitated the  amputating  of  a limb.  In  1S88  he 
married  Miss  Ada  Roberta  Young,  daughter  of 
the  late  Col.  William  Young,  of  Bel  Air.  They 
liave  four  children,  Karl  A.,  William  Y.,  Ed- 
ward W.  and  John  S. 

ON.  GEORGE  Y.  MAY N A D I E R . The 
3*  family  represented  by  this  well-known  citi- 
zen of  Bel  Air  is  of  French  origin,  but  for 
many  years  has  been  identified  with  the  history 
of  Maryland,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country 
having  settled  in  Talbot  County  on  the  eastern 
shore.  It  has  given  to  the  United  States  many 
men  of  prominence  in  business  and  professional 
life,  especially  in  the  ministry,  several  Plpiseopal 
clergymen  having  been  in  successive  generations 
of  the  family.  Bravery  in  battle  is  a family  char- 
acteristic. The  genealogical  record  shows  that 
Col.  Henry  Maynadier,  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
his  day. 

William  M.  Maynadier,  our  subject’s  grand- 
father, was  born  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  August 
1,  1776.  His  first  recollections  were  of  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  When  he  was  a child  of  seven 
years  the  Revolution  was  brought  to  an  end  and 
his  father  returned  home.  Much  of  his  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Virginia,  whither  the  family  removed 
from  Maryland.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812  he  enlisted  in  the  American  service,  and  his 
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commission  as  lieutenant  was  signed  by  James 
Madison.  His  career  as  a business  man  proved 
that  he  possessed  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
in  civic  affairs,  as  in  war,  he  was  ever  faithful  to 
duty.  About  1800  he  engaged  in  business  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  as  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Harrison  & Co.,  importers  of  dry  goods  for  the 
wholesale  trade.  In  the  interests  of  the  firm  he 
visited  Europe,  representing  the  house,  especially 
in  Great  Britain.  His  later  years  were  spent 
upon  a farm  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  where  he 
died  in  1855.  He  married  a daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Brown,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  a Scotch 
physician,  and  a graduate  of  the  Medical  College 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  Dr.  Brown  acted  as  surgeon 
in  the  colonial  army  and  expended  a large  part  of 
his  private  fortune  in  securing  medical  stores  and 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  patriots;  for  this  he 
was  partially  reimbursed  by  congress  and  a vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  by  that  honorable  bod}’. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and  when  well 
advanced  in  years,  William  M.  Maynadier  mar- 
ried a second  daughter  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  moved 
to  Maryland,  such  marriage  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Virginia.  His  son,  William,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  was  stationed  for  many 
years  and  during  the  late  war  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  the  ordnance  bureau,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Henry  G.  Mayna- 
dier, was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  when  a 
young  man,  in  1S24  or  1S25,  he  came  to  Mary- 
land, where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
until  his  death,  in  Harford  County,  in  1842. 
Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  gained  prominence  among  the  people  of  the 
county.  Pie  married  Elizabeth  Yellott,  a native 
of  Baltimore  County,  and  sister  of  ex-Judge 
George  Yellott,  of  Towson.  She  long  survived 
her  husband,  dying  in  1890,  at  eighty-four  years 
of  age.  In  her  family  there  were  five  sons. 
William  C.,  the  eldest  of  the  number,  was  a 
farmer  and  lawyer,  having  read  law  with  his 
uncie,  Judge  Yellott.  John  H.,  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  afterward  became  a prominent  business 


man  of  Baltimore,  being  a member  of  a well- 
known  commission  house  of  that  city.  Jeremiah 
Y. , a farmer  by  occupation,  resides  at  Wood- 
brook,  Baltimore  County.  J.  M.,  who  died  in 
1S7S,  was  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  war,  being  attached  to  the  command 
ofFitzluigh  Leei 

The  youngest  of  the  five  brothers  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  He  was  born  near  Bel  Air, 
Md.,  January  10,  1S39,  and  was  only  three  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died.  Reared  upon  a farm, 
he  was  given  good  educational  advantages,  at- 
tending Bel  Air  Academy,  at  that  time  taught  by 
Edwin  Arnold,  LL.  D.,  an  Englishman  and 
graduate  of  Oxford,  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
with  a wide  reputation.  Having  determined  to 
become  an  attorney,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  late  Otho  Scott  and 
Henry  D.  Farnandis,  two  of  the  most  able  mem- 
bers of  the  Harford  bar.  His  readings  were 
prosecuted  with  diligence,  and  in  1861  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered  upon  profes- 
sional practice  in  Bel  Air,  where  his  ability  soon 
brought  him  into  prominence.  In  1S70  he  was 
appointed  circuit  judge  to  fill  a vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Bateman.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  appointed 
he  retired  from  the  bench  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  The  possession  of  qualities  that 
admirably  fitted  him  for  public  office  led  to  his 
election  as  state’s  attorney,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  eight  years.  For  ten  or  more  years  he 
served  as  auditor  of  the  circuit  court.  In  every 
place  that  he  has  filled  and  in  every  duty  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  perform,  he  has  been  charac- 
terized by  keen  discrimination,  broad  intelligence 
and  mental  acumen,  and  both  by  natural  gifts 
and  acquired' knowledge  he  seemed  adapted  for 
professional  work.  He  has  had  little  time  to 
bestow  upon  matters  not  directly  connected  with 
his  professional  or  public  duties,  although  for 
some  years  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Intelligencer , 
of  Bel  Air,  in  connection  with  F.  W.  Baker,  its 
publisher. 

In  1870  Judge  Maynadier  married  Miss  Laura 
P.  Moores,  daughter  of  Aquilla  P.  Moores,  of 
Harford  County.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
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sons  and  a daughter,  namely:  Henry  G.,  a 

promising  young  man,  now  employed  as  teller  in 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  Bel  Air.  and  tra- 
ternally  identified  with  the  Masonic  order;  P. 
Moores,  who  for  some  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Harford  National  Bank  of  Bel  Air:  and 
S.  Roberta,  who  is  now  being  educated.  The 
family  attend  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the 
judge  was  vestrymian  for  several  years.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Masons  for  thirty  years.  As  an  attorney  he  is  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a close  student,  possessing 
an  analytical  mind  and  logical  reasoning  faculties, 
and  has  established  a reputation  as  a capable  and 
successful  advocate. 


[ILLIAM  CARSINS,  deceased,  was  one  of 
the  representative  farmers  of  District  No. 
2,  Harford  County,  and  left  the  impress  of 
his  individuality  upon  the  community.  His  life 
'was  marked  by  fidelity'  to  duty,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  energy  in  business,  and  all  who  knew 
him  entertained  for  him  high  regard. 

Mr.  Carsins  was  born  July  28,  1822,  on  the 
same  farm  where  his  widow  now  resides,  and  was 
a son  of  John  and  Ann  (Coen)  Carsins.  Plis  fa- 
ther was  also  a native  of  Harford  County,  and 
when  a young  man  purchased  the  old  family 
homestead  in  District  No.  2,  where  he  carried  on 
agricultural  pursuits  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen,  and  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Harford  County,  in  which  position  he 
was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
His  wife  was  also  a native  of  the  same  district, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  She  held  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

William  Carsins,  whose  name  introduces  this 
review,  spent  his  early  life  on  the  home  farm, 
and  obtained  his  education  in  the  common  schools. 
He  served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  his  father  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  after  attaining  to 


man’s  estate  his  entire  life  was  passed  upon  the 
farm,  with  the  exception,  of  two  years,  from  1865 
until  1867,  when  he  lived  in  Bel  Air,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  county  sheriff,  to  which  po- 
sition he  was  elected  in  the  former  year.  He 
proved  a capable  and  efficient  officer,  fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  won  the  confidence 
and  commendation  of  all.  His  political  support 
was  given  the  Democracy  and  he  warmly  espoused 
its  prin'ciples.  To  farming,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  attention  was  devoted,  and 
he  met  with  a fair  degree  of  success  in  his  under- 
takings. He  took  pride  in  keeping  abreast  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  place 
showed  many  evidences  of  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  owner. 

On  "the  30th  of  December,  1S47,  Mr.  Carsins 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Max- 
well, who  was  born  in  Havre  de  Grace,  Harford 
County,  November  20,  1S24,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Coen)  Maxwell.  Her  father  was 
also  a native  of  District  No.  2,  and  spent  his  en- 
tire life  in  Harford  County,  where  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  carpentering.  He  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  wife,  also  a native 
of  the  same  district,  died  at  the  age  of  eiglity-four. 
William  Carsins  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  namely:  George,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; Janies,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty -five; 
Mary  C.,  widow  of  S.  D.  Jewens,  of  District  No. 
2,  Harford  County;  Elizabeth  Jane,  wife  of  Wes- 
ley Butts,  of  the  same  district;  Anna  Etta,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years;  Laura,  at 
home;  John  William  and  Edward  E. 

The  last-named  was  reared  011  the  home  farm, 
remaining  with  his  parents  until  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  To  the  common-school  system  he 
is  indebted  for  his  educational  privileges.  When 
he  had  reached  man’s  estate  he  married  Miss 
Hattie  V.  Wells,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
a most  estimable  lady.  By  their  marriage  were 
born  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing, namely:  Grace,  Belle,  William  W.,  Harry 
M.  and  Webster  S.  One  daughter,  May,  died 
at  the  age  of  six  years. 

Edward  Carsins  now  owns  eighty  acres  of  rich 
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and  arable  land,  where  he  carries  on  general 
farming,  but  his  efforts  have  been  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  line  of  operation.  He  is  a man  of 
resourceful  business  ability,  and  has  connected 
himself  with  other  enterprises,  whereby  he  has 
added  to  his  income.  He  is  now  engagedin  can- 
ning tomatoes,  renting  and  operating  a canning 
factor}'  at  Forest  Hill,  Harford  County.  Ide  also 
owns  a small  gristmill  and  grinds  feed.  He  pos- 
sesses great  energy,  is  enterprising  and  progress- 
ive, and  his  sound  judgment  has  carefully  guided 
his  business  interests  to  a successful  termination. 
He  is  numbered  among  the  leading  citizens  of  this 
community. 


G1  MOS  MARTINDALE.  The  farming  com- 
I 1 munity  of  Cecil  County  recognizes  in  the 
I I subject  of  this  article  one  of  its  representa- 
tive citizens  and  agriculturists.  He  is  the  owner 
of  a fine  estate  lying  in  District  No.  9,  and,  by  a 
course  of  unflagging  industry  and  wise  economy, 
he  has  not  only  retained  the  full  amount  of 
his  inheritance,  but  has  increased  the  value 
of  his  possessions.  The  district  where  he  lives 
has  been  his  home  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  here  have  centred  his  closest 
interests.  The  occupation  that  he  follows,  farm- 
ing, is  the  one  in  which  for  several  preceding 
generations  his  ancestors  engaged,  and  in  it  he 
has  been  prospered. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a namesake  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  the  son  of  an  Englishman 
and  a native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.  RossR.  Mar- 
tindale,  father  of  our  subject,  for  some  years  car- 
ried on  farming  and  general  merchandising  in 
Bucks  County,  his  native  place,  but  in  1S52 
removed  from  there  to  Cecil  County  and  settled 
in  District  No.  9.  His  death  was  a sad  one,  be- 
ing the  result  of  accident,  and  was  deeply  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  killed  on  the  rail- 
road at  North  East  when  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
By  his  marriage  to  Ellen  S.  Singley,  of  Bucks 


County,  he  had  seven  children,  namely:  Samuel, 
who  resides  in  Oxford,  Pa.;  Mary,  Ellen  S., 
Alice,  Rebecca,  Hannah  and  Amos. 

In  1S44,  during  the  residence  of  his  parents  in 
Bucks  County,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
born.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  accompanied 
the  family  to  Maryland,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, his  home  being  on  the  place  purchased  by 
his  father  at  the  time  of  coming  here.  In  the 
various  departments  of  farm  labor  he  is  energetic, 
shrewd  and  industrious,  and  from  the  raising  of 
cereals  and  garden  truck  obtains  a good  revenue 
from  his  farm.  I11  religious  belief  he  and  his 
family  are  Presbyterians  and  for  some  time  he 
was  a trustee  of  the  church.  In  1S72  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Gertrude  Vanarsdale, 
who  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  and  is  a daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Smock)  Vanarsdale.  Of  the 
children  born  to  their  union  three  are  now  living, 
namely:  Ross  V. , who  assists  his  father  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm;  Harry,  who  is  in  Phila- 
delpha;  and  Gertrude,  at  home.  In  his  political 
views  Mr.  Martindale  is  a Republican.  He  has 
never  sought  office,  but  has  devoted  his  energies 
principally  to  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  to  his 
duties  as  a private  citizen. 


=--r 


ON.  E.  M.  ALLEN.  The  history  of  a 
county  is  best  told  in  the  record  of  the  lives 
of  the  people.  Their  successes  mean  the 
advancement  of  the  community  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  local  industries;  their  reverses,  the  re- 
tarding of  progress  and  the  thwarting  of  enter- 
prises. Reading  between  the  lines  of  their  biog- 
raphies, one  may  learn  much  concerning  the  early 
days  of  a locality,  its  settlement,  the  experiences 
of  its  pioneers,  the  gradual  development  of  its 
material  resources,  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments, the  enlarging  of  commerce  and  the  various 
transforming  influences  that  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  any  section  of  country.  While 
the  biographies  in  this  volume  are  principally  those 
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of  men  now  living  or  but  recently  deceased,  yet 
ihe  records  of  their  ancestors  incorporated  therein 
do  much  to  throw  light  upon  days  long  past,  and 
largely  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

There  are  perhaps  few  of  the  residents  of  Bel 
Air  who  cherish  a deeper  affection  for  the  place 
and  its  people  than  does  the  subject  of  this 
article.  A busy  man  of  affairs,  he  yet  finds 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  local 
measure  and  all  village  improvements.  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  place  should  be  dear  to  him, 
for  this  was  his  birthplace.  He  represents  the 
third  generation  of  the  family  that  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  Harford  County,  the 
first  of  the  name  to  settle  here  having  been  his 
grandfather,  Rev.  John  Allen,  a native  of  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and 
from  1795  to  1815  rector  of  St.  George’s  parish, 
which  at  that  time  embraced  all  of  the  county. 
He  died  in  1S30.  Concerning  the  remote  history 
of  the  family  little  is  known,  except  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  some  of  the  name 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland,  which  afterward  remained  their  home. 
The  homestead,  three  miles  from  Wexford,  has 
remained  in  the  family  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Dr.  Richard  N.  Allen,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Harford  County,  and  was  a man  of 
marked  ability  and  talent.  In  young  manhood 
he  became  an  attorney,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  risen  to  prominence  in  the  profession  had  it 
not  been  for  an  unfortunate  accident.  While 
speaking  in  public  upon  one  occasion,  he  burst  a 
blood  vessel,  and  the  injury  sustained  debarred 
him  from  further  practice  at  the  bar.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  died  soon  after- 
ward, in  1S35,  when  his  children  were  small. 
Had  he  lived  to  mature  years,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  made  a name  and  enviable  reputation 
for  himself.  He  had  a brother,  William  II.,  who 
was  an  unusual  man,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. In  height  he  was  six  feet  and  six  inches, 
and  his  mental  attainments  were  as  remarkable  as 
his  physical.  At  one  time  he  held  the  office  of 
territorial  governor  of  Florida. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Adeline  Miller, 


a native  of  Harford  Count}'  and  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Miller,  who  was  born  in  England  and 
became  a woolen  manufacturer  of  Maryland.  She 
died  within  less  than  a year  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  leaving  three  orphaned  sons,  of  whom 
Edward  M.  is  the  eldest.  Richard  N. , the  second 
son,  became  a lawyer,  and  died  in  1870.  Henry 
L.  is  engaged  in  farming  near  Dallas,  Tex.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  reared  in  the  home  of  a 
wealthy  aunt,  who  sent  him  to  Darlington  Acad- 
emy and  would  have  given  him  a college  educa- 
tion had  he  so  desired.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  in  the  direction  of  business  affairs,  rather 
than  literary  attainments,  and  he  preferred  to 
take  charge  of  her  estate,  which  he  did  very  suc- 
cessfully. When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he 
married  Miss  Sallie  E.  Wilson,  half-sister  of  the 
late  Judge  John  H.  Price,  with  whom  Mr.  Alien 
studied  law.  Though  often  identified  with  pro- 
fessional, political  and  business  affairs,  lie  still 
makes  his  home  on  a farm  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county. 

In  1881  Mr.  Allen  was  elected,  upon  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  to  represent  this  district  in  the 
state  senate,  and  during  his  term  of  office  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  aggressive  disposition. 
He  made  a strong  fight  for  low  taxes  and  for  the 
reduction  of  the  fees  of  county  officers,  which 
naturally  brought  to  him  the  enmity,  or  at  least 
the  determined  opposition,  of  some  politicians. 
Nevertheless,  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  right,  he 
persisted  in  his  advocacy  of  reform  movements, 
and  now,  though  no  longer  in  office,  he  still  does 
all  within  his  power  to  bring  about  the  culmina- 
tion desired.  In  1890  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bel 
Air  bar,  where  he  lias  since  piacticed,  and  prior 
to  that  time  he  had  also  done  much  legal  business 
for  his  neighbors.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  and  strongly  favors  every 
means  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  our  early 
settlers  and  famous  men.  Fraternally  a Mason, 
he  is  identified  with  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  of  Bel  Air. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a vestryman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  finally  resigned  from 
the  position,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  He  and  his  wife  have  four  children.  His 
son,  E.  M.,  Jr.,  is  a prominent  manufacturer  and 
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business  man  of  Harford  County.  J.  A.  Greme, 
who  resides  at  Davis,  \V.  Ya.,  is  president  of  one 
company  that  has  a capital  ofSjo.ooo,  manager  of 
another  with  $120,000  capital,  and  of  still  another 
with  a capital  of  $150,000. 

With  a desire  to  perpetuate  the  names  and 
faces  of  our  once  distinguished  residents,  Mr. 
Allen,  assisted  by  friends,  but  without  expense 
to  the  county  or  the  general  public,  placed  in  the 
court  room  at  Bel  Air,  oil  paintings  of  many  men 
who  were  natives  of  Harford  County  and  who 
attained  distinction.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Dr.  J.  A.  Preston,  who  was  a member  of 
congress  and  a man  of  influence  in  public  affairs; 
Capt.  John  A.  Webster,  who  commanded  the  six- 
gun  batter}’  that  defeated  the  British  fleet  at  Ft. 
McHenry  in  1S14;  Dr.  John  Archer,  the  first 
graduate  of  a medical  college  in  the  United 
States,  later  a surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  several  times  representative  from  his  district 
in  congress;  Commodore  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
his  son,  Admiral  John  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.;  Gen. 
William  P.  Maulsby,  who  was  a general  in  the 
Union  army  and  also  a judge;  Henry  D.  Far- 
nandis,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Harford  County  bar,  and  refused  the 
nomination  for  governor  of  Maryland  when  it  was 
equivalent  to  an  election;  Otho  Scott,  a member 
of  the  Bel  Air  bar  and  a man  of  remarkable  gifts 
intellectually;  Judge  James  D.  Watters,  the  pres- 
ent judge  of  the  circuit  court;  Judge  Stevenson 
Archer,  chief  justice  of  Maryland;  Judge  William 
Paca,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Judge  J.  L.  Bartol,  who  was  chief 
justice  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge 
Hugh  I.  Jewett,  who  was  a member  of  congress 
and  a judge,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad;  Judge  John  IJ.  Price,  ex-judge  of  the 
circuit  court  and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Allen; 
Henry  W.  Archer,  one  of  the  legal  lights  of  the 
Harford  bar;  Col.  E.  H.  Webster,  who  filled  many 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  county  and 
state;  Dr.  David  Harlan,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  United  States  navy  and  who  was  the 
father  of  Henry  D.  Harlan,  now  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  Baltimore;  Col.  Robert  S. 
Rogers,  an  officer  in  the  Union  army;  and  Edwin 
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Booth,  the  famous  tragedian,  whose  first  perform- 
ance was  given  in  the  court  house  at  Bel  Air. 
These  portraits  were  painted  in  oil  by  a leading 
artist  of  Washington,  and  their  presence  in  a 
public  building  may  well  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  young  men  starting  out  in  life,  reminding  them 
of  the  success  that  almost  invariably  crowns  dili- 
gent effort  and  application. 

. c-n  -<r  ' > n=i  . 
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ICHOLAS  P.  MANLY.  Among  the  resi- 
dents of  Cecil  County  who  display  a high 
fa  order  of  ability  in  connection  with  agricult- 
ural affairs,  and  whose  personal  characteristics 
have  brought  them  added  prominence,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  is  conspicuous.  With  steady 
purpose,  energy  and  determination,  he  attended 
to  his  chosen  calling  through  all  the  years  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  his  industry  en- 
abled him  to  accumulate  a competency,  so  that  he 
is  now  living  retired,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruit  of  the  labor  of  former  years.  His  home  is 
in  Elkton,  within  a mile  of  which  village  he  was 
born  April  16,  1834, 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Capt.  Nicholas 
Manly,  a native  of  Elk  Neck,  born  May  3,  1795, 
and  a seafaring  man  by  occupation.  Prior  to  the 
age  of  forty  years  he  commanded  vessels  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  after  which 
he  purchased  a farm  near  Elkton  and  spent  his 
remaining  years  in  the  cultivation  of  the  place. 
Personally  he  was  of  a quiet  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, with  little  interest  in  public  affairs,  content 
rather  to  devote  himself  to  his  private  business 
duties.  His  industry  and  energy  brought  him  a 
small  fortune  and  he  was  well-to-do  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  18,  1864.  His 
father,  whose  name  was  Nicholas  G. , was  born  in 
Cecil  County  and  made  his  home  in  District  No. 
5,  where  he  successfully  carried  on  a farm.  He 
also  engaged  in  hotel  keeping  in  North  East.  He 
died  December  8,  1826.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  Sarah  W. , daughter  of  John  Highland, 
and  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  Md. 
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By  her  marriage  to  Captain  Manly,  which  took 
place  May  io,  1831,  a son  and  daughter  were 
born,  the  latter  being  Anna  E.,  widow  of  Thomas 
Drennen  and  mother  of  Manly  Drennen,  treasurer 
of  Cecil  County.  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Manly  died 
December  12,  1856.  Our  subject’s  father  had 
two  brothers,  John  and  Stephen,  both  of  whom 
served  in  the  War  of  1S12;  John  died  unmarried. 

The  years  of  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  by 
our  subject  on  the  home  farm.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  the  estate  was  divided  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Drennen,  he  taking  a farm  two  miles  from 
the  place  where  he  was  born.  In  1SS5,  renting 
this  place,  he  retired  from  farm  work  and  moved 
to  Elktcn,  where  he  owns  a comfortable  home. 
February  13,  1S62,  he  married  Miss  Louise  J. 
Simcoe,  of  North  East,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 
Simcoe,  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  a member  of 
the  Maryland  legislature  in  1842.  He  died  when 
Mrs.  Manly  was  quite  small.  Shelias  two  broth- 
ers, George,  of  Bay  View,  and  John  S.,  of  North 
East.  By  her  marriage  two  children  were  born: 
Sarah  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth  L-,  the  latter  of 
whom  remains  with  her  parents,  brightening  their 
declining  days  with  her  attention  and  devotion. 
The  elder  daughter  is  the  wife  of  George 
McCauley  Reese,  grandson  of  the  late  Judge 
McCauley,  and  at  this  writing  an  employe  in  the 
Baltimore  custom  house;  the}'  have  two  children, 
Louise  M.  and  Richard  George. 


^5  HARLES  H.  JAMES.  Many  of  the  native 
( sons  of  Harford  County  have  become  known 
as  successful  farmers  and  efficient  men  of 
business,  and  among  these  is  none  more  worthy 
of  mention  than  Mr.  James,  a business  man  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  owner  and  occupant  of  a well- 
improved  farm  situated  about  four  miles  west  of 
the  village.  He  was  born  in  this  district  (No.  2) 
May  19,  1829,  being  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah 
(Gilbert)  James,  also  natives  of  the  same  dis- 
trict. His  father,  who  was  a farmer  and  turner, 
was  fairly  successful  in  life,  and  was  a hard-work- 


ing, persevering  man.  He  died  when  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  and  never  sought  official 
distinction,  contenting  himself  with  casting  a 
Republican  vote  at  elections.  His  wife  lived  to 
be  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  parental  family  comprised  ten  children, 
named  as  follows:  William,  whose  home  is  in 
Indiana;  Jarvis  G.,  a farmer,  also  residing  in 
Indiana;.  Charles  H.;  George  B.,  who  carries  on 
a farm  and  is  interested  in  a canning  business  in 
District  No.  3,  Harford  County;  John  L.,  a 
farmer  of  Baltimore  County,  this  state;  Jacob  M. , 
who  is  connected  with  our  subject  in  the  mer- 
cantile business;  Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Susie  and 
Jennie.  The  demands  of  this  large  family  obliged 
the  parents  to  husband  with  care  their  resources 
and  to  see  that  each  child  was  doing  his  share  of 
the  work.  The  sons  early  learned  the  truth  of 
the  trite  sayings,  “No  pains,  no  gain.  No  sweat, 
no  sweet.’’  “He  that  would  eat  the  kernel 
must  crack  the  nut.  ’ ’ As  they  grew  toward  man- 
hood, the  sons  went  out  into  the  world  for  them- 
selves, the  most  of  them  selecting  agriculture  for 
their  life  work.  Our  subject,  however,  learned 
the  carpenter’s  trade  in  his  youth  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  followed  it  and  contracting.  A careful 
workman,  he  was  considered  reliable  and  efficient, 
and  met  with  commendable  success.  On  retiring 
from  his  trade,  he  purchased  a farm  near  Aber- 
deen, where  he  has  since  engaged  in  farming  and 
the  canning  business.  In  1S95  he  opened  a flour, 
grain  and  feed  store  in  Aberdeen  and  has  since 
spent  a portion  of  his  time  here.  This  is  not 
done  to  the  detriment  of  his  farm,  as  he  continues 
its  cultivation  and  improvement  the  same  as  be- 
fore. His  possessions  consist  of  his  store  and 
three  small  farms  in  District  No.  2,  these  repre- 
senting his  own  earnings  and  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 

While  Mr.  James  has  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
uninterested  in  public  events  or  deaf  to  his  duty 
as  a citizen.  A thoughtful  student  of  the  times, 
of  late  years  he  has  had  an  increasing  realiza- 
tion of  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Believ- 
ing that  prohibition  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
disease  that  gnaws  at  the  vitals  of  our  nation 
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and  threatens  even  the  perpetuity  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  has  become  a Prohibitionist  and  easts 
the  regular  part}*  ticket  at  elections.  In  religious 
belief  he  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  By  his  marriage  to  Maria  J. 
Cole,  of  this  county,  he  has  six  children,  named 
as  follows:  Lemuel  C.,  a farmer  in  District  No. 
2;  Lulu  A.,  C.  Harry,  A.  Minnie,  Cornelia  II. 
andj.  C.  Ha  gey. 

I ' J'  T >■  Ltd  * ' a) 

EWIS  BOLIVAR  ROBINSON  was  born 
upon  the  family  homestead  in  District  No. 
3,  Harford  Count}-,  July  4,  1S25,  and  died 
at  the  same  place,  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  May 
9,  1890,  when  little  less  than  sixty -five  years  of 
age.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged  came  to 
this  state  from  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Will- 
iam, was  the  son  of  the  original  member  of  the 
family  in  Maryland  and  was  a man  of  earnest 
Christian  character,  an  industrious  farmer  and  an 
intelligent  citizen.  By  his  marriage  to  Margaret 
Pierce,  there  were  born  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  deceased  but  two  sons,  Lewis  Bolivar  and 
Alphouso,  between  whom  the  estate  was  divided, 
the  former  receiving  the  tract  that  contains  the 
buildings.  Here  his  whole  life  was  passed,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  years  spent  in  Baltimore 
County,  where  he  also  owned  a farm. 

Reared  in  a Christian  home,  the  son  of  up- 
right, intelligent  parents,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  recipient  of  a goodly  heritage. 
He  was  endowed  with  a bright  mind  and  the 
capabilities  that  grasped  every  opportunity.  En- 
tering upon  an  occupation,  he  chose  the  calling 
with  which  he  was  most  familiar  and  became  a 
farmer.  In  addition  to  the  raising  of  cereals,  he 
became  interested  in  other  departments  of  agri- 
culture. For  some  years,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  engaged  in  the  canning  busi- 
ness, putting  up  fruits  and  tomatoes,  in  which 
line  he  met  with  success.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  in  the  dairy  business,  in  which  line  he  was 
also  successful. 


Twice  married,  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Robinson 
was  Ellen  Holland,  who  bore  him  three  children. 
Only  one  is  now  living,  Adelaide,  who  is  the  wife 
of  J.  \V.  Archer.  His  second  wife  was  Marion 
I.  Smith,  of  Harford  County,  a lineal  descendant 
of  the  Levering  family,  who  were  pioneers  of 
Baltimore  and  have  always  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  business  interests  of  that  city. 
By  his  second  wife  Mr.  Robinson  had  three  chil- 
dren, Jesse  Levering,  Charles  Carroll  and  Olivia 
Smith.  His  death  occurred  very  suddenly,  while 
he  was  at  work  in  the  field,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1890,  and  was  a deep  bereavement  to  his  family. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  an  ear- 
nest member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
the  services  of  which  he  attended  regularly  and 
in  which  lie  was  long  a steward.  In  politics  he 
was  a Democrat. 


ILLIAM  E.  CHANDLEE.  The  life  of 
any  man  is  of  benefit  to  his  community, 
when  his  energies  are  directed  toward  ad- 
vancing its  interests,  and  when  he  lives  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  he  believes  to  be  right.  Mr. 
Chandlee  is  one  of  this  class.  His  residence  in 
Darlington,  which  covers  a long  period  of  years, 
has  brought  him  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
people  here  and  the  regard  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  business  and  social  relations. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  John  Chandlee, 
was  the  son  of  a Frenchman,  who  spent  his  life 
principally  at  Brick  Meeting  House,  Cecil  County, 
where  he  was  an  extensive  farmer  and  large  land 
owner.  The  father  of  William  E.  was  Allison 
Chandlee,  who,  it  is  thought,  was  a native  of  Ce- 
cil County,  but  whose  life  was  principally  passed 
in  York  County,  Pa.,  where  he  followed  the  trade 
of  a tailor  at  Delta.  His  death  occurred  in  1S68, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  His  wife,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Adam  Anderson,  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  survived  him  many  years,  passing  away  in 
1893,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  their  family 
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were  six  children,  but  only  three  are  now  living, 
namely:  William  E. ; Mary,  wife  of  John  Dor- 

ton;  and  Charles,  who  makes  his  home  in  Delta. 

Near  Texas,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  1S4S.  When 
a small  child  his  parents  removed  to  Peach  Bot- 
tom, York  County,  and  later  settled  in  Delta, 
where  he  was  a pupil  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1S67  he  came  to  Maryland  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a harness-maker  with  a cousin,  John  Cliandlee, 
at  Brick  Meeting  House,  Cecil  County.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Zion,  in  the  same  county,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  for  two  years.  He  also 
spent  a short  time  in  Wilmington,  Del.  I11  1S71 
he  settled  near  Pylesville,  Harford  County,  where 
he  made  his  home  for  three  years,  and  later  spent 
a short  time  in  Philadelphia.  Coming  to  Dar- 
lington in  1S76,  he  opened  a harness  manufactory 
and  repair  shop,  which  he  has  since  had  in  charge. 
In  1894  he  erected  the  building  which  he  has 
since  utilized  as  his  shop. 

In  1871  Mr.  Cliandlee  married  Rachel  Dorton, 
and  their  family  consists  of  seven  children,  all  at 
home,  namely:  George,  Charles,  William,  Her- 

bert, Allison  G.,  Harry  A.  and  Grace.  The  par- 
ents and  the  three  eldest  sons  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  maintenance 
of  which  Mr.  Cliandlee  contributes  regularly. 
He  takes  pride  iu  being  a Democrat  of  the  strong- 
est type  and  adheres  with  fidelity  to  his  political 
views  and  party  principles.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Ris- 
ing Sun. 


HE  CHANDLEE  FAMILY,  which  is  an 
old  and  honored  one  of  Cecil  County,  was 
founded  in  America  by  Benjamin  Cliandlee, 
a native  of  France,  who,  with  his  father’s  family, 
fled  from  that  country  to  a sea- port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  to  escape  religious  persecution. 
This  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
many  thousands  of  Protestants,  known  as  French 
Huguenots,  left  France  and  spread  over  Europe 


or  came  to  America.  Benjamin  Cliandlee  was 
probably  born  about  16S5  an<^  came  alone  to  the 
new  world  in  1699  or  1700,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
family  on  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  located  at  Phil- 
adelphia, which  at  that  time  was  a mere  village, 
having  only  been  founded  in  16S2,  and  there 
bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  Abel  Cottey,  a 
watch  and  compass  maker,  who  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Sometime  after  completing  his  apprenticeship, 
Benjamin  Cliandlee  married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Abel  and  Mary  Cottey,  the  wedding  being  per- 
formed at  the  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Philadel- 
phia, March  25,  1710.  In  1702  Nottingham,  Cecil 
County,  Md. , was  laid  off"  in  farms  of  from  four  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  acres  each,  and  one  of  these 
(located  near  the  Brick  Meeting  House)  was 
taken  up  by  Randel  Janney,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Raudel’s  Prospect.  This  place  he  sold 
in  1706  to  Abel  Cottey  of  Philadelphia,  who  at 
that  time  had  Benjamin  Cliandlee  in  his  employ. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  the  last-named  came  to 
Nottingham  and  located  at  Randel’ s Prospect, 
thus  establishing  the  family  iu  Cecil  County. 
Here  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  and  also  did 
iron  work  for  neighboring  farmers. 

As  Mrs.  Cliandlee  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
her  parents  were  probably  among  the  colonists 
who  founded  the  city.  Abel  Cottey  also  owned 
a small  farm" adjoining  the  Brick  Meeting  House 
at  Nottingham,  which  property  his  widow,  Mary 
Cottey,  left  by  will  to  her  daughter,  Sarah  Chand- 
lee.  The  will  was  dated  June  18;  1713,  and 
proven  and  registered  at  Chester,  Pa.,  March  3, 
17x4.  In  this  document  are  mentioned  her  grand- 
sons, Abel  Cottey  and  Cottey  Cliandlee,  and  also 
ten  acres  were  to  be  given  John  Cottey,  “if  he 
comes  into  these  parts  again.” 

The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Cottey) 
Chandlee  were  all  born  at  Nottingham,  Md.,  and 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Cottey,  born  between 

eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1713,  lived,  married  and  died  at  Notting- 
ham, passing  away  October  9,  1S07,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-four  years,  five  months  and 
three  weeks.  He  was  a faithful  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  (2)  Mary,  burn  June 
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27,  1715,  married,  and  lived  at  various  places, 
being  last  heard  of  in  York  County,  Pa.,  in  1773. 
(3)  Hannah  was  born  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  March  24,  17 iS,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  her  history.  (4)  William,  born  at 
sunset,  June  29,  1721,  wedded  Mary  Elagar  in 
174S,  and  died  January  2S,  1S06,  at  the  age  of 
eight}-- five.  (5)  Benjamin,  born  a little  before 
day  on  January  22,  1723,  became  the  great-grand- 
father of  William  E.  Chandlee,  of  Darlington, 
whose  sketch  appears  in  this  work.  (6)  Abel, 
born  about  eleven  in  the  morning  of  July  12, 
1726,  was  married  in  1760,  and  lived  at  Sassafras, 
Md.  These  children  were  all  born  at  Randel’s 
Prospect,  where  the  parents  continued  to  make 
their  home  for  thirty  years,  but  in  1741  sold  the 
place  to  Joseph  Trimble. 

Benjamin  Chandlee,  Jr. , took  up  his  residence 
upon  the  property  adjoining  the  Brick  Meeting 
House,  at  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  which  was 
left  by  will  to  his  mother,  and  occupied  the  old 
Benny  Chandlee  house,  known  in  olden  times  as 
the  Arc.  In  1749  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Folwell,  a daughter  of  Gold- 
smith Edward  Fohvell,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Mr. 
Chandlee  died  between  one  and  two  o’clock, 
September  iS,  1791,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years  and  six  months;  and  his  wife  October  6, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years  and  six 
months. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Benjamin  Chandlee, 
Jr.,  and  wife,  namely:  (1)  Goldsmith,  born 

May  18,  175-1;  became  a resident  of  Baltimore, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of  watch  and  com- 
pass making  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which 
he  spent  at  Winchester,  Va.,  dying  there  in  1821, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  son  Benjamin 
remained  in  charge  of  the  business  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  died  in  1822.  (2)  Sarah,  born  April 

IO>  J753>  died  August  5,  180S,  at  the  age  of 
fifty -five  years  and  four  months.  (3)  Ellis,  born 
June  11,  1755,  married  Elizabeth  Giles  Oldham, 
a daughter  of  Nathan  Oldham,  of  Cecil  County, 
and  spent  his  entire  life  at  Nottingham,  where 
he  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years  and 
seventeen  days.  His  children  were  as  follows: 
Maria;  Evan;  Sydney,  who  married  a Miss  Price, 


of  Nottingham,  and  had  a number  of  children, 
among  whom  were  William,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Henry,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Absalom:  Eilbern; 
Veasev;  Eliza;  Gainer;  Edwin;  Courtland,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Pierce,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  had  one  son,  David  Wollford,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years;  Mira,  who  married 
Rawlins  Abrahams  and  had  a number  of  children, 
and  Ellis  Goldsmith,  who  married  Ann  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Brown,  of  Cecil 
County,  and  had  several  children.  (4)  John, 
born  July  10,  1757,  is  mentioned  more  fully  be- 
low. (5)  Isaac,  born  September  12,  1760,  at 
Nottingham,  died  December  9,  1S13,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three  years.  He  never  married  and  lived 
in  the  old  Benjamin  Chandlee  house  known  as 
the  Arc,  which  was  sold  some  time  after  his 
death.  His  maternal  aunt,  Susan  Folwell,  kept 
house  for  him. 

John  Chandlee,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Folwell)  Chandlee,  spent  his  entire  life  at  Not- 
tingham, where  he  died  August  12,  1S13,  at  the 
age  of  fifty -five  years  and  ten  months.  He  was 
three  times  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss 
Sarah  Brown,  of  the  same  place,  by  whom  he  had 
one  child,  Edward  G.,  born  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  September  13,  1792.  The  son  died 
at  Rockford,  Del.,  August  15,  1851,  when  about 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  married  Jane 
Walker,  and  to  them  were  born  three  children  who 
died  in  infancy.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
John  Chandlee  married  a Miss  Kinky.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  third  wife,  Miss  Rebec- 
ca Ward,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Three  children 
blessed  their  union,  all  of  whom  were  born  at 
Nottingham  in  the  white  house  standing  between 
the  Brick  Meeting  House  and  Lombardville. 
(1)  Horatio  Ward,  born  at  three  o’clock  Satur- 
day morning,  August  6,  1S03,  married  Lucinda 
Barnum,  of  Baltimore,  and  had  two  children, 
Frances  Anna  and  Sarah  Jane,  both  born  in  Ohio. 
He  was  in  Baltimore  in  1832  and  for  some  years 
was  at  Havre  De  Grace,  Md.,  with  his  father’s 
cousin,  Benjamin  Chandlee,  but  spent  most  ot 
his  life  in  the  west.  ( 2 ) Mary,  born  about  ten 
o’clock  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  September  17,  1805,  be- 
came the  wife  of  James  Fulton,  of  Steuben  Conn- 
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ty , N.  Y.,  who  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  was 
living  near  Wilmington,  Del.  All  of  their  four 
children  were  born  at  Rockford,  Del.,  namely: 
Edward  A.,  who  died  in  1SS0  of  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam;  William  Thomas,  who 
died  in  infancy;  Anna  Rebecca,  who  married  J. 
Darnell  Gifford,  of  New  Jersey;  and  Sarah  Caro- 
line, who  married  George  Wright,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  three  children  living,  Joseph  F., 
Emma  Leola  and  James.  James  Fulton,  the 
father  of  these  children,  died  in  Chicago,  II!.,  in 
1855,  while  traveling  with  his  son,  Edward  A., 
then  a boy,  who  brought  the  body  back  home 
for  burial.  His  widow  survived  him  for  many 
years,  dying  at  the  old  homestead  at  Rockford, 
near  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1S93,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years  and  four  days.  (3)  Allison  Chandlee, 
the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Ward) 
Chandlee,  was  born  at  five  P.  M.,  Tuesday, 
August  22,  1S09,  in  Nottingham,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  York  County,  Pa.,  fol- 
lowing the  tailor’s  trade  in  Delta.  He  died  in 
1868,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  I11  early  life  he 
wedded  Mary  Anderson,  a daughter  of  Adam 
Anderson,  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1S12,  and  she 
survived  him  many  years,  dying  in  1S93,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  In  their  family  were  six  chil- 
dren, but  only  three  are  now  living:  William  E.; 
Mary,  now  the  wifeof  JohnDorton;  and  Charles, 
who  makes  his  home  in  Delta. 


(SAMUEL  j.  ARBUCKLE.  In  making  note 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Arbuckle  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  public-spirited  men  of  Cecil 
County.  He  has  a pleasant  country  home,  built 
up  by  his  industry  and  enterprise,  assisted  by  his 
capable  wife.  His  homestead  comprises  sixty- 
nine  acres  of  excellent  land  and  has  all  the  facili- 
ties for  the  successful  prosecution  of  general  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  The  dwelling,  as  well  as  the 
surroundings,  gives  evidence  of  the  cultured  tastes 
of  the  owner. 


A gentleman  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Ar- 
buckle was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  in 
1S45.  His  grandfather,  Daniel,  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa.  Daniel,  Jr.,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Montgomery  Count}-  and  for  thirty- 
three  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.  On  retiring  from  active  life 
he  ca.ine  to  District  No.  3,  Cecil  County,  where 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 
Here  he  died  in  1S91,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
In  early  days  he  was  a Whig,  and  upon  the  disin- 
tegration of  that  party  and  the  organization  ot 
the  Republican,  he  joined  the  latter,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  afterward  adhered.  Frequently 
he  was  solicited  to  accept  positions  of  local  trust, 
but  having  no  taste  for  public  affairs  and  wishing 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  business,  he  in- 
variably refused.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  S. 
Magargle,  of  Philadelphia  County,  he  had  nine 
children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living,  namely: 
Samuel  J.;  Daniel  T.,  of  Cecil  County;  Paul  T. , 
also  a resident  of  this  county,  in  District  No.  4; 
and  Philip  R. , of  Cherry-  Hill. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia  County 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  studies  were  discon- 
tinued and  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the 
factory  owned  by  the  latter.  Gaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business,  he  became  an  invalu- 
able assistant  in  its  management.  After  spending 
five  years  there,  he  began  in  the  flour  and  feed 
business  in  Philadelphia  County,  and  for  five 
years  carried  on  an  enterprise  of  his  own.  Com- 
ing to  Maryland  in  1872,  he  established  his  home 
at  Cherry  Hill,  in  District  No.  3,  and  here  he  has 
a large  farm,  equipped  with  necessary  buildings 
and  divided  by  good  fencing  into  fields  and  pas- 
tures of  convenient  size.  In  1866  he  married 
Catherine  M.  Kuhn,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Re- 
becca A.  Kuhn,  of  Philadelphia  County,  and  a 
lady  of  estimable  character,  who  shares  with  him 
in  the  respect  of  acquaintances.  Her  father  had 
a machine  shop  at  Manayunk  for  a number  of 
years,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  double  box 
loom.  In  politics  Mr.  Arbuckle  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Republican  party  and  gives  stanch  ad- 
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herence  to  the  party  of  his  choice.  With  his  wife 
he  attends  religious  services  at  the  Methodist 
Church..  He  is  connected,  fraternally,  with  Rox- 
borough  Lodge  No.  135,  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Man- 
ayunk,  Pa.  The  high  position  he  occupies  is  due 
not  alone  to  his  management  as  a farmer,  but  also 
to  his  general  intelligence  and  firm  principles. 

In  1S63  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Thirty-first 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  is  now  connected 
with  Grant  Post  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Cherry  Hill. 


ILLIAM  D.  BRATTON.  In  the  line  ot 
public  journalism,  more  than  in  any  other 
vocation,  success  is  not  gauged  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  but  by  the  influence  exerted 
upon  a community,  the  progressive  measures  fos- 
tered and  the  public-spirited  enterprises  origina- 
ted. Among  the  newspapers  that  have  exerted 
a marked  influence  in  the  upbuilding  of  Cecil 
County,  prominent  mention  justly  belongs  to  the 
Cecil  Arews  of  Elkton,  which  has  a large  cir- 
culation among  the  people  of  this  section  and  in- 
fluences in  a marked  degree  the  educational, 
commercial,  moral  and  material  interests  of  the 
locality.  While  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  a comparatively  brief 
period  only,  yet  he  has  proved  the  possession  of 
the  traits  of  character  that  mark  the  true  journal- 
ist, and  is  building  up  a reputation  as  an  editor. 
The  high  standard  of  journalism  which  he  has 
set  has  met  with  a corresponding  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  so  that  to-day  his  paper 
commands  a wide  influence,  and  his  editorials, 
clear,  logical  and  pointed,  are  widely  read.  Every 
important  national  event  or  question  is  treated  in 
the  columns,  and  the  people  are  enlightened  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong,  the  justice  or  injustice,  of 
proposed  measures. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  is  a native  Eiktonian, 
born  near  this  village  June  8,  1868,  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Susan  (Reese)  Bratton,  natives,  re- 
spectively, of  Delaware  and  Cecil  Counties,  Md. 
His  father,  who  was  of  Irish  descent,  started  in 


life  a poor  man,  but  by  industr}’  and  economy 
accumulated  a fortune  in  the  mercantile  business 
and  became  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  valuable 
land.  He  died  March  5,  1SS2.  His  widow  is 
still  living  on  the  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Elkton. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  sons,  Daniel,  Samuel, 
Howard  and  William  D.  Daniel  was,  for  some 
years  before  his  death,  the  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Cecil  News.  Samuel  is  a civil  engineer 
in  Texas.  Howard  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  a practicing  physician  of  Elkton. 

I11  1SS9  the  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  as 
a civil  engineer  from  Princeton,  and  afterward  for 
several  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  as  civil  engineer,  but 
ceased  professional  work  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Daniel,  in  May  of  1895.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  the  Cecil  News , 
which  he  has  since  published.  He  is  a young- 
man  of  high  scholastic  attainments,  fitted  for  the 
responsible  work  of  a newspaper  editor.  Not 
only  is  he  an  able  and  forcible  writer,  but  as  a 
business  man  he  also  possesses  ability,  and  is  qual- 
ified to  carry  on  the  management  of  the  journal 
with  success.  Pie  is  unmarried  and  resides  with 
his  mother  and  sisters. 


ILLIAM  TPIOMAS  BRICKLEY,  a 
thorough  and  skillful  farmer,  and  a busi- 
ness man  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity, 
was  born  May  n,  1S29,  in  the  house  which  he 
still  occupies,  in  District  No.  6,  Cecil  County, 
and  is  a son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Campbell) 
Brickley.  The  birth  of  both  the  father  and 
grandfather,  Joachim  Brickley,  occurred  on  the 
same  farm,  which  was  first  owned  and  occupied 
by  Joachim  Brickley,  Sr.,  the  great-grandfather  of 
our  subject,  who  was  of  German  descent.  The 
family  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
entire  growth  and  development  of  this  region, 
and  its  members  have  been  numbered  among  the 
leading  and  influential  citizens  of  Cecil  County. 
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During  the  War  of  1812,  Andrew  Brickley 
faithfully  served  as  a soldier  in  the  American 
army.  He  never  left  the  old  home  farm,  which 
he  continued  to  operate  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1870,  when  in  his 
seventy -sixth  year.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
passed  away  in  1883,  at  .the  age  of  seventy -nine. 
Both  were  earnest  Christian  people  and  the 
mother  a devout  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Our  subject  was  an  only  child  and  was  reared 
upon  the  home  farm,  which  he  assisted  his  father 
to  cultivate  and  improve  until  the  latter's  death, 
when  he  assumed  entire  charge  of  the  place.  He 
acquired  a good  practical  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  ana  by  reading  and  observation  in 
later  years  has  become  a well-informed  man.  Pie 
successfully  carries  on  general  farming  and  is  the 
owner  of  a valuable  and  well-improved  tract  of 
one  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Brickley  led  to  the  marriage  altar  Miss 
Mary  L.  McCall,  and  to  them  was  born  one 
child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years.  The 
only  nephew  our  subject  has  of  the  Brickley 
name  is  T.  Ernest  Brickley,  son  of  Theodore 
Brickley.  Mrs.  Brickley  is  a consistent  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  like 
her  husband,  she  is  held  in  the  highest  regard 
by  all  who  know  her.  He  holds  membership  in 
the  Grange,  and  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  ad- 
herents of  the  Republican  party.  No  man  takes 
a deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Cecil  County, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  have  contributed  in 
a larger  degree  to  bring  about  this  result. 

c ?-• 3 
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OHN  G.  WILLIAMS,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Cecil  County,  was  born  near  Priu- 
cipio,  District  No.  5,  Cecil  County,  May  21, 
1849.  His  father,  Thomas  Williams,  was  born 
on  the  same  farm  in  1818  and  throughout  life 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  place  where 
he  was  bom.  In  1882-83  he  held  the  office  of 
tax  collector,  but  never  cared  for  public  positions, 


his  inclinations  being  rather  for  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  home  life.  He  died  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  April,  1 S9  r . His  father,  Jesse  Will- 
iams, who  spent  his  life  principally  upon  the  same 
farm,  was  a son  of  Thomas  Williams,  who  came 
from  Wales  and  founded  the  family  in  Cecil 
County. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Catherine 
Thompson,  a native  of  Cecil  County  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Thompson,  of  one  of  the  old  families 
here.  She  is  still  living  on  the  old  place.  Two 
of  her  child  re11  died  in  infancy,  but  she  had  five 
sons  and  three  daughters  who  attained  mature 
years.  William  M.,  a mechanic,  lives  in  Balti- 
more; Jesse  T.  is  a wheelwright;  Sarah  L.  is  the 
wife  of  James  Buchanan,  a farmer;  Lizzie  mar- 
ried John  H.  Thompson,  a farmer  of  this  county; 
Joseph  R.  is  a farmer  and  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  with  his  mother;  Edward  T.  is  a 
painter  by  trade;  Rebecca  is  single  and  lives  in 
Philadelphia.  The  eldest  of  the  family  is  our 
subject,  who  received  a good  public-school  edu- 
cation, thus  becoming  fitted  for  the  practical 
activities  of  life.  In  youth,  following  the  good 
old  custom  of  learning  a trade,  he  became  a 
painter  and  paper-hanger,  and  was  a reliable, 
efficient  workman.  In  1886  he  served  as  a com- 
mittee clerk  in  the  state  legislature,  the  first  time 
on  the  house  side,  and  in  1S90  on  the  senate  side, 
in  that  way  gaining  practical  experience  that 
was  of  great  value  to  him  in  later  years.  I11 
1892  he  entered  the  county  clerk’s  office  as  deputy 
under  James  T.  Graham,  and  continued  in  the 
position  under  the  late  William  P.  Howard,  who 
died  August  2,  1896.  On  the  death  of  that 
gentleman,  Mr.  Williams  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him. 

As  a citizen  Mr.  Williams  has  ever  maintained 
a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  progress  of  the  county,  and  his  labors  have 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  advancement 
of  local  enterprises.  Having  been  the  incumbent 
of  official  positions,  he  has  been  situated  so  as  to 
render  the  people  valuable  service,  and  with  jus- 
tice it  may  be  said  that  few  citizens  have  accom- 
plished more  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  county  than  has  he.  Pie  is  unmarried, 
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and  resides  in  Elkton,  but  still  considers  the  old 
place  his  home  and  spends  each  Sunday  with  his 
mother  there.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  met  with  suc- 
cess, a fact  that  is  due  to  his  energy  and  common 
sense,  and  as  a citizen  and  official  he  has  the  re- 
spect of  all. 

• 



(0AMUEL  M.  JOHNSON,  ex-sheriff  of  Cecil 
f\  County,  is  one  of  t he  representative  farmers 
and  prominent  citizens  of  District  No.  5. 
Believing  that  “from  labor,  health,  from  health, 
contentment  springs,”  he  has  bent  every  energy 
toward  perfecting  his  agricultural  projects,  and 
has  proved  himself  eminently  one  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  community.  He  began  his  earthly 
career  in  District  No.  5,  Cecil  County,  March 
25,  1836,  and  upon  the  same  farm,  his  father, 
Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  was  also  born.  For  many 
years  the  family  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  county,  the  grandfather,  Charles  Johnson, 
being  one  of  its  pioneer  settlers.  Here  he  estab- 
lished Johnson’s  grist  and  woolen  mills,  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Crawford  factory. 
For  some  time  the  father  engaged  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  he  also  successfully  followed  farming 
and  school  teaching.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in 
District  No.  5.  By  his  marriage  with  Miss  Mary 
McCollough,  he  had  three  children:  Joseph,  now 
a contractor  and  builder  residing  in  Baltimore; 
Charles  L. , who  lives  in  Cecil  County;  and  Sam- 
uel M. , of  this  review. 

Our  subject  was  reared  in  much  the  usual  man- 
ner of  farmer  boys,  becoming  a thorough  and 
skillful  agriculturist.  His  education  was  such 
as  the  district  schools  of  the  locality  afforded 
and  on  laying  aside  his  text  books  he  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  his  chosen  calling.  When  a 
young  man  he  assumed  charge  of  the  home 
farm,  and  afterward  purchased  a portion  of  the 
same,  which  he  successfully  operated  until  his 
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election  as  sheriff,  when  he  removed  to  Elkton. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  two  years  later,  he 
took  up  his  residence  upon  his  present  fine  farm, 
which  he  has  placed  under  a high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  greatly  improved. 

On  attaining  to  man’s  estate,  Mr.  Johnson 
married  Miss  Caroline  Nowland,  and  to  them 
were  born  five  children:  Benjamin  F. , now  sta 
tion  agent  at  Perryman,  Harford  County,  Md. ; 
Olho, " who  is  a merchant  of  the  same  place; 
Charles  H.,  teller  in  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Elkton;  George  A.  M. , a telegraph  operator, 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  Railroad;  and  William  W.,  who  is  en- 
gaged with  his  brother  Otho  in  business. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  one  of  its  ardent  support- 
ers, and  on  that  ticket  was  elected  sheriff  of  Cecil 
County  in  1888.  He  proved  a most  efficient  and 
satisfactory  official,  and  left  office  as  he  had  en- 
tered it,  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him. 


T.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Cecil  County, 
residing  in  District  No.  6,  is  a native  of  this 
county,  and  was  born  February  4,  1844,  in  Dis- 
trict No.  9,  but  when  quite  small  he  accompanied 
his  family  on  their  removal  to  Chester  County, 
Pa.  There  he  grew  to  manhood  and  acquired 
his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
completed  his  literary  training,  however,  in  the 
Nottingham  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton, of  Westchester,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  one  year.  Going  to  Philadelphia,  he  con- 
tinued the  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession 
under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Levick  and  Hunt, 
and  in  1866  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Brown  at  once  opened  an  office  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Principio,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  where  he 
remained  until  1879.  He  then  purchased  his 
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present  farm  of  sixty-eight  acres  in  District  No. 
6,  and  in  connection  with  its  cultivation  still  con- 
tinues the  prosecution  of  his  profession.  He 
enjoys  a large  and  lucrative  practice  and  has  met 
with  excellent  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
various  cases  that  have  been  placed  in  his  care. 
For  thirty-one  years  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  medical  fraternity  of  Cecil  County  and  he 
stands  deservedly  high  among  his  professional 
brethren. 

In  1S66  Dr.  Brown  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Martha  Touchton,  by  whom  he  has 
three  children:  Clara,  now  the  wife  of  Clifton 
Miller,  of  Woodlawn,  Md.;  Howard,  a medical 
student  of  the  University  of  Richmond,  Ya. ; and 
John  F. , who  is  now  studying  dentistry.  The 
doctor  is  an  honored  and  prominent  member  of 
the  Cecil  County  Medical  Society,  is  a pro- 
nounced Democrat  in  politics,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  active  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Both  have  the  warmest 
esteem  of  the  entire  community  for  their  many 
admirable  virtues  and  for  their  genial  manners. 

<— ■ — -| 

— ■*£*•£**■£* ? 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WATTERS.  Ever  since 
society  was  organized  its  enemies  have 
lived,  and  to  enforce  laws  calculated  to  pro- 
tect mankind  from  the  doers  of  evil  has  always 
been  a serious  duty  of  the  judge.  The  philoso- 
pher and  the  social  reformer  may  indulge  in  spec- 
ulations as  to  the  causes  of  vice  and  lawlessness, 
but,  dealing  with  these  grave  social  problems  in  a 
practical  as  well  as  a beneficent  spirit,  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  makers  of  law  to  devise  such  meas- 
ures as  will  punish  the  individual  law  breaker  as 
well  as  deter  his  fellows  from  like  wrongdoing. 
The  office  of  the  judge  who  faithfully  discharges 
his  duties  and  permits  no  innocent  man  to  suffer 
• and  no  guilty  man  to  escape,  is  one  of  honor  and 
dignity.  No  other  place  within  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple is  more  conspicuous  and  important.  It 
should  be  filled  by  a lawyer  of  unquestioned  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  sterling  integrity,  and  in  the  elec- 


tion of  James  D.  Watters  to  the  bench  the  people 
have  secured  an  intelligent,  energetic  and  faithful 
officer,  who  has  proved  a terror  to  wrong  doers, 
not  only  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause lie  has  no  sympathy  with  crime  or  criminal. 
Withal  he  is  humane  and  just,  and  the  scales  of 
justice  in  his  hand  are  balanced  with  care  and 
circumspection. 

Judge  Watters  was  born  in  Harford  County, 
Md.,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Bel  Air,  January 
ii,  1S34.  a sou  of  Henry  G.  and  Mary  (Clen- 
denin)  Watters,  and  a grandson  of  John  Clen- 
deniu.  His  paternal  grandfather,  as  well  as  his 
father,  was  born  in  the  same  place  as  himself,  and 
both  were  worthy  tillers  of  the  soil.  Henry  G. 
Watters  was  a leader  in  the  affairs  of  his  section, 
and  held  the  office  of  county  commissioner  and 
other  official  positions  of  responsibility.  He  was 
a soldier  of  the  War  of  1S12  and  a worthy 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  which  he  and  his  family  were  the  first  to 
unite  in  this  section.  He  died  in  1865.  One  of 
the  ancestors  of  Judge  Watters,  William  Watters, 
was  the  first  native  American  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister  in  this  country. 

Judge  Watters  was  one  of  four  children.  His 
brother,  Dr.  John  H.  Watters,  was  a young  man  of 
much  promise  and  bright  prospects.  He  went  to 
St.  Louis,  became  a professor  in  a medical  college 
of  that  city,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  served  throughout 
the  war.  He  died  in  1872.  The  other  brother, 
Godfrey  Watters,  was  a farmer  and  is  now  de- 
ceased. The  sister  is  still  living.  The  early  life 
of  Judge  Watters  was  spent  in  healthful  farm 
work  and  in  attending  the  district  schools.  After 
a time  he  entered  Bel  Air  Academy,  then  Dickin- 
son College,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  from  the  latter 
institution  graduated  in  1S56  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  For  one  year  thereafter  he  was  tutor  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Brocket’s  school  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  afterward  for  one  year  taught  a 
small  private  school  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1S58  Mr.  Watters  made 
his  way  to  vSt.  Louis,  where  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Kruni  & Harding,  and  in  January, 
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1S61,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  lie  returned  to  Harford  County,  Md., 
and  the  following  year  joined  the  P'irst  Virginia 
Confederate  Regiment,  but  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  Maryland  Cavalry,  under  Col.  Ridgeley 
Brown.  In  1S64  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and 
this  position  lie  held  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  lie  returned  to  Harford  County  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law.  In  1S6S,  in  company 
with  William  Bauldin,  he  established  the  Har- 
ford Democrat , and  this  he  edited  until  1871,  at 
which  time  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  circuit  court,  and  has  ever  since  been  on 
the  bench.  This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  his  competence  and  popularity  with- 
out further  remark. 

I11  1S6S  Judge  Watters  married  Miss  Fannie 
H.,  daughter  of  John  A.  Munnikhuysen,  of  this 
count}’,  and  they  have  one  child,  Anna  M.,  a 
student  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore. 
Judge  Watters  is  a prominent  Mason.  During 
the  winter  season,  while  his  daughter  is  at  school, 
he  makes  his  home  in  Baltimore,  while  his  sum- 
mers are  spent  at  Bel  Air. 


O’ 


(7  AMES  A.  GRIER,  who  was  a resident  and 

I business  man  of  Washington  for  a quarter  of 
Q)  a century,  has  for  some  time  made  his  home 
in  Harford  County,  residing  with  his  son,  who 
owns  a valuable  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  situated  in  District  No.  3.  I11  whatever 

line  of  work  he  has  engaged,  his  honorable  and 
straightforward  record  has  brought  him  many 
friends.  Ever  true  to  each  duty,  he  has  through 
his  long  life  maintained  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact,  either 
through  business  or  social  relations. 

The  first  representative  of  the  Grier  family  who 
made  settlement  in  the  United  States  was  James 
Grier,  son  of  John,  and  father  of  our  subject. 
From  his  native  country,  Ireland,  he  crossed  the 
ocean  to  this  country  and  established  his  home  in 
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Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  afterward  engaged 
in  farming,  and  also  carried  on  a pottery  near 
Oxford,  Pa.  His  death  occurred  on  the  home 
farm  in  Chester  County  when  he  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  Twice  married,  his  first  wife,  who 
was  in  maidenhood  Elizabeth  Patterson,  bore  him 
five  children,  as  follows:  Eliza  and  J.  Patterson, 

deceased;  Mrs.  Helen  Johnson,  of  Saratoga,  N.Y. ; 
Caroline,  deceased;  and  James  A.,  who  was  born 
February  26,  1817,  and  was  bereft  of  a mother’s 
care  a few  days  afterward,  his  mother  passing 
away  March  4.  The  second  marriage  of  James 
Grier  united  him  with  Martha  Hindman,  and 
they  had  the  following  children:  Melinda,  wife 
of  John  Hooker;  Franklin,  deceased;  Mary  Ann; 
Martha,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  Illinois; 
William,  also  a resident  of  Illinois;  and  Thomas, 
formerly  of  Martin’s  P’erry,  Va.,  but  now  de- 
ceased. 

In  his  native  place,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  the 
subject  of  this  biography  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  began  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  trade  of  a carpenter  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  three 
years  he  continued  in  that  city,  following  his 
trade  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore 
County,  settling  near  Towson,  where  he  was  sim- 
ilarly employed  a number  of  years.  Later  he 
removed  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  about 
twenty-five  years,  being  there  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  war.  In  1861  he  built  for  Barnett 
Clark  the  house  where  he  now  resides,  which  is 
the  property  of  John  P.  Grier,  and  hither  he  re- 
moved from  Washington  in  1S94. 

Mr.  Grier  married  Mary  Jane  Thomas,  of  Har- 
ford County.  Nine  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  namely:  Sultiua,  wife  of  J.  T.  Harkins; 

Mortimer,  deceased;  James,  who  makes  his  home 
in  Winchester,  Va.;  John  P.,  a prosperous  farm- 
er, with  whom  our  subject  resides;  Ralph,  who 
resides  in  Washington;  Mary,  who  married  Edgar 
Tuchton;  Lorenzo,  of  Chestnut  Hill;  Elmore, 
residing  in  this  district;  and  Emantos,  now  in 
Colorado.  Fraternally  Mr.  Grier  is  connected 
with  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  of  Masons,  at  Bel  Air, 
and  in  the  days  before  the  war  he  was  associated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but 
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has  not  continued  his  membership.  An  active 
worker  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he 
has  been  superintendent  and  a teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school  for  some  time,  and  maintains  a 
deep  interest  in  ever)-  department  of  church  work. 
His  duties  of  citizenship  have  always  been  faith- 
fully performed. 

< ^ A >■ 

BEL  MEARXS.  • Cecil  County  lost  one  of 
its  best  citizens  when  Abel  Mearns  died  here 
in  1848.  Plis  life  had  been  replete  with 
useful  deeds,  deeds  which  have  benefited  his 
fellow-men  and  materially  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  county  in  whose  advancement  he  took 
such  pride.  As  he  was  not  an  old  man  when  he 
died,  he  might  reasonably  have  anticipated  many 
more  years  of  activity  and  years  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  constant  labors.  Born  in  District 
No.  9,  where  his  entire  life  was  passed,  he  had 
no  factitious  aids  for  advancement,  but  at  an  early 
age  became  inured  to  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality.  Pie  learned,  too,  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  wealth  in  the  United  States,  but  he  had 
the  advantage  of  becoming  imbued  with  the 
thought  that  men  may  become  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  With  such  an  incentive  to 
success,  he  labored  diligently  and  perseveringly 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  property  and  the  man- 
agement of  his  financial  interests. 

The  son  of  Andrew  Mearns,  a native  of  Ireland 
and  a farmer  of  Cecil  County,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  reared  011  the  home  farm  and  was 
early  anxious  to  assist  in  its  cultivation.  The 
estate  purchased  by  his  father  was  very  large, 
but  subsequent  division  among  the  heirs  has 
materially  reduced  the  acreage  of  the  old  home- 
stead, which  now  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  acres.  ’ As  soon  as  he  reached  man- 
hood he  began  farming  for  himself  and  as  he  was 
energetic  he  accumulated  a competency  in  his 
chosen  occupation.  In  politics  he  was  a Demo- 
crat, but  not  active. 

Mr.  Mearns  was  happiest  in  his  home,  a lov- 


ing wife  and  devoted  children  forming  the  house- 
hold to  which  he  could  always  turn  for  sympathy 
amid  discouragements  and  with  whom  he  could 
rejoice  in  prosperity.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Cameron,  and  eleven  children 
were  born  to  them,  nine  of  whom  attained  mature 
years,  and  six  are  living,  as  follows:  Frances, 

Viannaand  Semilia,  who  reside  at  the  old  home- 
stead; Josephine,  who  lives  in  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Andrew  F.  and  Robert  A.,  who  are  farmers  of 
District  No.  9.  The  most  of  the  children  are  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Personally  Mr.  Mearns  was  a man  of  com- 
panionable nature,  genial  and  kind  in  his  inter- 
course with  all.  He  was  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  his  fellow-men  in  any  way  that  he 
could  be  of  assistance.  This  district  continued 
to  be  his  home  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty  - 
one  years,  and  he  was  always  interested  in  any 
measure  that  tended  to  enlarge  the  local  resources. 
His  life  was  not  an  exciting  or  eventful  one,  but 
was  marked  by  simple  acts  of  kindness  and  by 
strict  integrity  of  character.  He  was  less  a man 
of  words  than  of  actions,  and  when  he  spoke  it 
was  for  a purpose  and  with  the  firmness  of  con- 
victions formed  after  careful  study.  He  is  affec- 
tionately remembered  by  the  many  who  held  him 
in  the  highest  esteem. 


AFAYETTF  BRADLEY,  who  resides  in 
District  No.  6,  Cecil  County,  is  one  of  the 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the  community, 
and  devotes  his  energies  to  general  farming.  He 
is  a native  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  birth  having  occured  in  Chester  County, 
near  the  town  of  West  Chester,  in  1S24.  He 
there  lived  until  four  years  of  age,  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  taken  to  Cochranville, 
the  same  county,  and  was  there  reared  on  a farm, 
early  becoming  familiar  with  all  the  duties  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  His  education 
was  acquired  in  both  the  common  and  subscrip- 
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lion  schools,  and  reading,  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  later  years  have  made  him  a well-in- 
formed man.  He  remained  with  the  family  on 
the  farm  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  then 
followed  farming  and  butchering  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1869  he  removed  to  Rowlandsville, 
where  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years  he 
served  as  station  agent,  discharging  his  duties 
with  promptness  and  ability,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  purchased  his  present  farming  property 
in  District  No.  6,  and  since  1891  has  continuously 
made  his  home  thereon. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Nancy  J.  Smith,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed 
with  a family  of  five  children:  Ira,  who  has 

charge  of  the  station  at  Rowlandsville;  Sarah  C., 
Alfonso,  Emma  and  Lizzie.  Prompted  by  a spirit 
of  patriotism,  Mr.  Bradley  entered  the  Union  ser- 
vice during  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  in  1S64  as  a 
private  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  in 
which  he  served  for  one  year.  He  was  a brave 
and  loyal  soldier,  and  is  alike  true  to  his  duties 
of  citizenship  in  days  of  peace  as  he  was  in  the 
time  of  war,  when  he  followed  the  old  flag  on 
southern  battlefields.  His  long  service  as  station 
agent  at  Rowlandsville  made  him  wide!}7  known 
in  Cecil  County,  and  his  sterling  worth  gained 
him  the  high  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

.. 

PL  BROMWELL,  M.  D.  Prominent  among 
the  professional  men  and  leading  citizens  of 
Cecil  Count}7  is  this  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  found  high  on  the  rolls  of  the  leading  medical 
practitioners  of  northern  Maryland.  Those  sterling 
qualities  of  character  which  everywhere  command 
respect  have  brought  to  him  the  highest  regard, 
and  he  has  made  an  untarnished  record  and  un- 
spotted reputation  as  a business  man. 

The  doctor  was  born  on  a farm  which  is  still 
his  home,  in  District  No.  7,  Cecil  County,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1827,  and  is  a son  of  William  Bromwell, 
a native  of  Philadelphia,  who  spent  the  greater 


part  of  his  life  in  Baltimore.  The  grandfather, 
also  named  William,  resided  for  many  years  in 
Cecil  County.  The  father  was  long  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Baltimore  and  in  1S25 
came  to  Cecil  County,  where  he  purchased  the 
old  homestead  now  owned  by  the  doctor.  He 
died  in  1S27,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  and  his 
wife  passed  away  in  1S5S,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  namely: 
George,  Thomas,  Martha,  Mary,  Beulah,  Deb- 
orah, Samuel  and  Robert. 

Dr.  Bromwell,  the  only  survivor  of  this  family, 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  acquired  his  primary 
education  in  the  common  schools,  after  which  he 
attended  the  West  Nottingham  Academy.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching,  and  for 
eighteen  months  followed  that  profession.  In 
the  meantime  he  commenced  reading  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Broughton, 
and  in  1S48  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  where,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a thorough  course,  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1S50.  In  the  winter  of  1851  he  pursued 
a post-graduate  course  in  the  same  institution,  and 
throughout  his  career  he  has  been  a close  student 
of  his  profession,  gaining  by  his  extensive  reading 
and  study  a comprehensive  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  medicine.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  has  enjoyed  a large  practice,  and  his  skill 
and  ability  have  gained  him  high  rank  among 
his  professional  brethren.  He  has  always  made 
his  home  upon  his  farm,  which  comprises  seventy- 
five  acres  of  rich  and  arable  land,  and  personally 
superintends  its  cultivation. 

Dr.  Bromwell  was  married  in  i860  to  Miss 
Josephine  Evans,  daughter  of  Levi  H.  Evans. 
They  had  three  children.  Mary,  the  eldest,  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  William  is  a graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  he  also 
took  a post-graduate  course  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.  I).,  and  is  now  a professor  of  chemistry. 
Florence  is  a graduate  of  Mrs.  Carey’s  College 
and  Southern  Home  School  of  Baltimore.  The 
doctor’s  home  is  noted  for  its  hospitality,  and  forms 
the  center  of  a cultured  society  circle.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cecil  County  Medical  Society. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and  on  that  ticket 
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was  elected  county  commissioner  in  1873.  In  all 
places  and  under  all  circumstances  lie  is  loyal  to 
truth,  honor  and  right,  justly  valuing  his  own 
self-respect  as  infinitely  more  to  be  preferred  than 
wealth,  fame  and  position.  In  those  finer  traits 
of  character  which  combine  to  form  that  which 
we  term  friendship  he  is  royally  endowed. 


LI  S.  SENTMAN.  Strong  hands,  a clear 
head,  tireless  energy,  and  a correct  idea  of 
the  importance  of  economy  and  honesty  to 
the  young  man  who  seeks  financial  success,  con- 
stituted the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Sentman’s  capital  at 
the  beginning  of  his  business  career.  The  pros- 
perity which  he  has  gained  demonstrates  and 
emphasizes  the  value  of  such  endowments.  He 
is  now  the  owner  of  a well-improved  farm  in  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  Cecil  County,  where  he  makes  his 
home;  also  several  houses  in  Perry ville,  this 
county,  and  considerable  real  estate.  In  addition, 
he  has  gained  a reputation  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable contractors  in  northern  Maryland.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  carpenter’s  trade  and 
reliable  and  honest  in  even  the  smallest  details, 
his  services  are  sought  not  only  in  this  county, 
but  elsewhere.  Among  the  contracts  he  has  had 
may  be  mentioned  those  for  several  large  business 
blocks  and  residences  in  Philadelphia,  a factory 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  the  remodeling  of  the  opera 
house  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the  building  of  the 
schoolhouse  at  the  same  place,  the  latter  costing 
$20,000;  Isaac  Hecht’s  new  hotel;  also  architect 
and  builder  of  New  Myer's  store,  and  some  of 
the  principal  stores  and  dwelling  houses  of  Har- 
ford and  Cecil  Counties. 

The  birth  of  Eli  S.  Seutman  occurred  near  New 
London,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  April  25,  1833,  his 
parents  being  Michael  and  Catherine  (McMillan) 
Seutman,  natives,  respectively,  of  Berks  and 
Chester  Counties.  His  father,  when  quite  small, 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Chester  Count}-,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  until  1838,  and  then  came 


to  Cecil  County.  Here  he  operated  as  a renter 
until  he  died,  at  eighty-two  years  During  the 
War  of  1S12  he  served  in  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more, and  was  there  at  the  time  Ross  was  killed. 
Politically  he  was  a stanch  Democrat.  His  father, 
Lawrence  Seutman,  was  born  in  Lorraine,  Ger- 
many, whence  at  the  age  of  eighteen  lie  came  to 
America  with  a brother  and  settled  in  Berks 
County,  purchasing  a farm  there.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  given  to  farm  work,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eight  years  that  he  served  in  the 
colonial  army  under  Capt.  Alexander.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  at  other 
struggles  that  made  the  Revolutionary  War  not- 
able. His  death  occurred  when  he  was  fifty-six 
years  of  age. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a daughter  of 
John  McCauley,  a native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
just  six  weeks  before  his  daughter  was  born.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty- four,  and  was  survived 
by  her  entire  family  of  nine  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  then  thirty-five  years  of  age.  John, 
the  eldest,  died  when  seventy;  Lawrence  was 
sixty-five  when  he  passed  away;  Adelia,  Mrs. 
George  Peterson,  was  about  sixty-three  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  Mary  Ellen  married  Jona- 
than Seutman;  Robert  attained  threescore  and  ten 
years;  Margaret  A.  is  the  wife  of  John  Ewing; 
Evan  G.  owns  and  occupies  a farm  at  Principio, 
Cecil  County;  Eli  S.  is  the  next  to  the  youngest 
of  the  family;  Phineas  B.  resides  in  District  No. 
7,  Cecil  County. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  our  subject  began 
to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade  and  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years,  after  which  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and  was  foreman 
for  them  about  two  years.  Since  that  time  he 
has  engaged  in  contracting.  April  18,  1855,  he 
married  Sophia  Jackson,  of  Cecil  County.  They 
have  seven  children,  namely:  Robert  Newton,  an 
employe  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Norman  M.,  a carpenter,  employed  as  fore- 
man for  his  father;  Alderman  B.,  by  trade  a ship 
joiner  and  car  builder;  Laura  M.,  wife  of  William 
Blackson;  Victor,  a carpenter,  connected  with  his 
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father  in  business;  Alexander  J.,  who  is  engineer 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Baltimore 
Railroad;  and  Charles  Arthur,  a painter  by  occu- 
pation. 

While  Mr.  Sentman  has  been  conservative  in 
business  matters,  yet  he  is  not  too  much  so,  but 
is  quick  to  see  an  advantage  to  be  gained  by  in- 
vestment. All  his  business  transactions  are  char- 
acterized by  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  most 
scrupulous  honesty.  A Democrat  in  politics,  lie 
was  commissioner  of  Cecil  Count}'  in  1SS4-S5, 
but  with  that  exception  has  refused  public  office. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Harmony  Lodge 
No.' 53,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Port  Deposit.  Per- 
sonally he  is  a man  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
with  a face  so  free  from  the  usual  indications  of 
age  that  few  would  suppose  him  to  be  as  old  as 
he  really  is.  In  all  respects  he  is  an  exemplary 
citizen.  Simple  in  his  tastes  and  devoted  to  his 
interesting  family,  he  finds  his  greatest  happiness 
in  the  quietude  of  his  home  circle.  He  is  a thor- 
ough master  of  his  business  and  interested  in  any- 
thing looking  toward  its  advancement. 

(STEPHEN  ATKINSON.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  enjoyed  a reputation  as  a 
y*p/  substantial  farmer  and  progressive  citizen. 
In  that  part  of  Cecil  County  where  he  makes  his 
home  he  is  well  and  favorably  known,  and  his 
long  experience  in  agricultural  affairs  renders  his 
judgment  sound  and  his  advice  valuable.  While 
his  farm  is  not  as  large  as  many  others  in  the 
county,  it  is  so  well  improved  that  it  brings  the 
owner  a fair  income.  The  eighty-five  acres  com- 
prising the  place  are  situated  in  District  No.  5, 
and,  during  the  years  they  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  proprietor,  have  been  placed 
under  first-class  cultivation. 

Alexander  Atkinson,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Ireland,  whence  in  young 
manhood  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Cecil  County.  His  education  was  a 
good  one,  and  he  utilized  it  in  his  work  as  a 


school  teacher,  having  charge  of  a school  near 
Rising  Sun.  The  broad  information  he  possessed 
upon  all  topics  of  general  interest  rendered  him  a 
most  companionable  man,  and  his  friends  were 
many  in  this  locality.  The  family  of  which  he 
was  a member  ranked  among  the  influential 
people  in  Ireland  and  'a  vast  fortune  in  that 
country  came  to  them,  his  share  in  the  property 
being  considerable.  He  was  preparing  to  return 
to  his  native  land  to  prove  his  claim  to  the  estate, 
but  was  taken  ill  and  soon  afterward  died,  this 
being  about  1825.  Later  the  family  attempted  to 
secure  the  property,  but  every  effort  was  futile. . 
He  was  a man  of  sincere  Christian  belief  and  held 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Church.  By  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Mahoney  he  had  eight 
children,  but  Stephen  alone  survives. 

At  the  home  farm  in  District  No.  5,  Cecil 
County,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  July 
17,  1820.  During  boyhood  years  he  attended 
school  in  the  winter  months,  when  work  on  the 
farm  was  impossible,  but  his  summers  were  de- 
voted to  tilling  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  grain. 
Inheriting  from  his  father  a fondness  for  books 
and  a desire  for  knowledge,  he  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  for  increasing  his  fund  of  in- 
formation, and  is  now  well  posted  upon  topics  of 
historical  and  scientific  nature.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  secured  employment  as  a farm  hand, 
and  saved  his  earnings  until  he  had  a sufficient 
amount  to  enable  him  to  purchase  property  for 
himself.  About  1855  he  bought  the  place  where 
he  has  since  engaged  in  general  farming.  He 
has  never  mingled  in  public  affairs  and  aside  from 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  has  taken  no  part  in 
local  elections.  In  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  he  has  been  class  leader  and  trustee  for 
many  years. 

June  23,  1842,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  and  Hannah  Maria,  daughter  of 
William  Ramsey,  of  Bay  View,  Cecil  County.  Ot 
the  children  that  were  born  to  this  union,  all 
but  two  are  living.  They  are  named  as  fol- 
lows: Theresa,  wife  of  Oliver  Logan,  a resident 
of  District  No.  5;  William,  who  makes  his  home 
at  Porter’s  Bridge,  in  District  No.  8;  Wesley, 
living  in  Pennsylvania;  Martha  Jane,  wife  of 
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John  D.  Barrett,  of  Port  Deposit;  Norris  M.,  who 
lives  near  the  old  homestead;  Benjamin  T.,  living 
near  his  father’s  place;  Ida;  Emma,  wife  of  I. 
Corsett,  of  North  East;  and  Thompson  R.,  who 
resides  at  Childs  Station,  this  county.  Those  de- 
ceased are  Stephen  John  and  Millard  R. 

*y*  ♦ j » %-*  •§*  ♦$*  • ? n 
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pGJlIJJAM  H.  BOOTH  was  born  May  iS, 
\A  / 1S53,  in  District  No.  2,  Cecil  County,  in 
VV  what  is  called  Back  Creek  Neck,  near 
Chesapeake  City.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a 
member  originated  in  England,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country  being  his  grandparents.  In 
1S29  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  accompanied  by 
eleven  children,  two  others  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, the  oldest  son,  James,  and  a daughter. 
James  spent  his  entire  life  in  his  native  land, 
where  he  died,  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  ninety; 
the  sister  also  died,  unmarried,  when  about  ninety 
years  old.  Of  the  eleven  children  that  came  to 
the  United  States,  John  was  the  oldest,  and  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  near  Leeds;  Henry  was  a farmer 
in  Chester  County,  Pa.;  Charles  was  a miller  and 
made  his  home  in  Chester,  Pa.;  William  owned 
and  cultivated  a farm  in  Harford  County,  Md.; 
Mary  Ann,  who  was  twice  married,  was  first  the 
wife  of  Moses  Whitworth,  and  afterward  married 
David  Fulton, . dying  near  Leeds;  Adam  was  a 
commission  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  was  killed 
during  the  riots  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War;  George  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  his 
descendants  now  live;  Richard,  who  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  was  reported  to  have  made  a for- 
tune, but  all  trace  of  his  whereabouts  was  lost;  of 
Isaac,  too,  nothing  is  now  known.  The  father 
of  this  family  was  a weaver  in  England,  where  he 
invented,  and  put  in  operation,  in  a crude  way, 
the  first  power  mill  for  weaving  cloth.  Instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a public  benefactor,  he  was 
persecuted  by  all  the  weavers  of  his  locality,  and 
his  buildings  were  burned  down,  this  doubtless 
being  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  emigrate 


to  America.  He  continued  weaving  after  his  set- 
tlement in  the  United  States,  until  advancing  years 
rendered  constant  labor  impossible.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Carter)  Booth,  when  eighty-five. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Joseph  Booth,  was 
born  in  Lancashire,  England,  April  9,'  iS’ii,  and 
accompanied  his  parents  to  America  in  1829;  For 
many  years  he  resided  on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  our  subject,  and  here  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock-raising.  In  addition,  he 
was  an  extensive  dealer  in  ice,  and  a large  manu- 
facturer of  ice  cream.  His  was  a busy  and  useful 
life,  and  he  maintained  his  activities  until  he 
passed  away,  December  20,  1891.  The  lady  whom 
he  married  was  Barbara  Ann  Schuli,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S20,  and  died  in  1SS4. 
She  had  a brother,  Emanuel,  who  entered  the 
Union  army  as  a member  of  the  Third  New  Jer- 
sey Infantry  and  was  killed  in  the  two  days’  fight 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. ; she  also  had  one 
sister,  Hannah,  Mrs.  Michael  Bany,  whoresided 
at  Dobson’s  Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  until  her 
death,  in  1S79.  Their  father,  Emanuel  G.  Schuh, 
was  born  in  Germany,  and  at  an  early  age  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  America,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Barnard 
McMann,  the  well-known  seedsman,  and  learned 
the  gardening  business,  which  he  afterward  fol- 
lowed. His  last  days  were  spent  in  Elkton  and 
he  died  here  September  3,  1SS0,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Of  the  eleven  children  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
Booth,  we  note  the  following:  Plannah,  born  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1840,  became  the  wife  of  William  Ouinn, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  after  his  death  married  Rob- 
ert Hamilton,  of  the  same  city.  John  E.,  who 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  in  1863,  as  a member 
of  Parnell’s  Cavalry  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was 
killed  by  a sharpshooter  in  front  of  Petersburg 
June  22,  1864.  Lydia  Ann  is  unmarried  and  re- 
sides in  Elkton.  Ann  Elizabeth  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years.  George,  born  October  26,  184S, 
-married,  December  15,  1881,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mack, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  two  children  liv- 
ing, Edgar  and  Sadie;  his  home  is  now  in  Elkton, 
where  he  has  been  a prominent  business  man. 
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Isaac  was  born  in  [S50  and  died  in  1S52.  Mary 
Jeannette  is  married  and  has  one  son.  Josephine 
is  the  wife  of  George  \V.  Revell,  a hatter  in  Balti- 
more, and  the\'  have  two  children,  Leon  L.  F.  and 
Josephine  M.  William  H.,  of  Elkton,  in  1894 
married  Miss  Ellen  D.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dan- 
iel Bratton  and  sister  of  W.  D.  Bratton,  ot  the 
Cecil  Nczvs;  they  have  two  children,  Susan  Brat- 
ton and  Henrietta.  Joseph  R.  and  Algemine  D. 
both  died  young. 

The  homestead  of  fifty-seven  acres  William  LI. 
Booth  has  purchased,  and  in  addition  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  property  he  manufactures  ice 
cream  on  a large  scale,  making  about  thirty-five 
hundred  gallons  a season.  Politically  he  is  inde- 
pendent. The  family  is  identified  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 


WILLIAM  R.  COOLEY,  deceased,  was  for 
many  years  a leading  and  influential  citi- 
zen of  Cecil  County.  His  sterling  worth, 
his  straightforward  and  honorable  business  meth- 
ods and  his  many  excellent  traits  of  character 
commended  him  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all,  and  at  his  death  the  entire  community  recog- 
nized that  a most  valuable  citizen  had  passed  from 
their  midst.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  families  of  the  county,  and  was  born  on 
the  Cooley  homestead  in  1S47.  His  grandfather, 
John  Cooley,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
chester, N.  IL,  and  was  the  first  of  the  name  to 
locate  in  Maryland.  He  was  of  French  lineage. 

Corbin  Cooley,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
borii  in  Harford  County,  near  Darlington,  and  in 
ante-bellum  days  was  a large  slave-owner  and  a 
very  prominent  and  influential  planter.  One  of 
his  old  slaves,  Uncle  George,  as  he  is  called, 
still  lives  with  the  family,  and  is  now  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  Corbin  Cooley  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  whose  birth 
occurred  almost  within  the  shadow  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  London,  England.  She  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  England  to  America  when  seven 


years  of  age,  and  by  her  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living,  namely:  J.  P.,  of  South  Dakota; 
Dr.  C.  O. , of  Minnesota;  Emma,  wife  of  D. 
W.  Hutchinson,  of  Downingtou,  Pa.;  and  Mary, 
wife  of  R.  L.  Christie,  of  Colora.  The  father  of 
this  family  died  on  the  old  homestead  November 
13,  1 S76,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  He 
gave  his  political  support  to  the  Democracy  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth  and 
insure  its  success,  but  never  held  public  office. 

William  R.  Cooley  was  liberally  educated,  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  West  Nottingham  Academy. 
He  remained  at  home  until  about  1S69,  when  he 
went  to  South  Dakota,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing for  one  year,  and  in  speculating  in  govern- 
ment land.  In  1S70,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
old  family  homestead,  where  he  lived  until  called, 
to  his  final  rest.  He  owned  two  hundred  acres  of 
rich  and  arable  land,  and  was  a progressive  and 
enterprising  farmer,  whose  careful  supervision 
was  indicated  by  the  neat  and  thrifty  appearance 
of  his  place.  He  dealt  largely  in  stock,  buying 
and  selling  cattle  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  his 
operations  in  this  direction  were  very  successful. 
By  his  energy,  perseverance  and  fine  business 
ability  he  was  enabled  to  secure  an  ample  com- 
petence. Systematic  and  methodical  in  business, 
his  sagacity,  keen  discrimination  and  sound  judg- 
ment  made  him  one  of  the  prosperous  agricul- 
turists and  stock  dealers  of  his  county. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1S7S,  Mr.  Cooley  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Charlotte  Russell, 
daughter  of  Edward  T.  Russell,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  old  families  of  Cecil  County.  Her 
mother  was  a descendant  of  the  Ewing  family, 
whose  identification  with  the  interests  of  northern 
Maryland  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  Indian 
wars.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooley  had  two  children, 
Jenzie  Coulson  and  Marion  Russell. 

Mr.  Cooley  exercised  his  right  of  franchise 
in  support  of  the  Democracy,  and  in  1SS5  was 
elected  county  commissioner,  acceptably  and  faith- 
fully serving  in  that  capacity  for  three  years.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  the  Home 
Literary  Society,  and  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Nottingham  Presbyterian  Church.  Cecil 
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County  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  efforts  he  put 
forth'  on  her  behalf.  Social,  educational  and 
moral  interests  were  promoted  by  him,  and  any- 
thing that  tended  to  uplift  and  benefit  humanity 
secured  his  heart}-  co-operation.  He  was  a true 
citizen,  a good  neighbor,  a faithful  friend  and  a 
loving  husband  and  father,  and  all  who  knew 
him  deeply  mourned  his  death. 

"T  DWIN  E. -EWING,  editor  and  proprietor  of 

Lp  the  Midland  Journal , of  Rising  Sun,  is  cou- 

ducting  his  paper  with  signal  success  and 

ability,  and  also  does  an  extensive  business  in  job 
printing.  He  is  a native  of  Cecil  County,  born 
in  District  No.  S,  in  1824,  and  is  a worthy  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  families 
of  Maryland.  His  great-grandfather,  Joshua 
Ewing,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and  on  crossing 
the  Atlantic  with  his  brother  Nathaniel,  he  settled 
in  District  No.  S,  Cecil  County.  He  was  a son 
of  William  Ewing,  who  spent  his  active  life  amid 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Scotland.  Patrick  Ewing, 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  became  one  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Cecil  County, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  squire  of  Octoraro 
Hundred,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  District  No. 
8.  When  the  colonies  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  British  oppression  he  joined  their  ranks 
and  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  continental 
army. 

Patrick  Ewing,  Jr. , the  father  of  Edwin  E., 
was  one  of  the  representative  and  leading  farmers 
of  Cecil  County,  who  took  quite  a prominent  part 
in  public  affairs  and  served  as  county  commis- 
sioner for  some  time.  In  politics  he  was  a Jack- 
sonian Democrat.  His  death  occurred  in  1864. 
As  a companion  on  life’s  journey  he  chose  Miss 
Isabella  Evans,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  whose 
father  was  a prominent  farmer,  banker  and  mer- 
chant of  that  County.  By  their  marriage  they 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children:  Edwin  E. , 
of  this  review;  Theodore,  who  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  in  District  No.  8,  Cecil  County;  Will- 


iam P. , a resident  of  New  York;  Jane  Anne,  of 
this  district;  Rebecca  F.  M., widow  of  W.  J. Evans, 
and  a resident  of  Rising  Sun;  E.  Caroline,  twin 
sister  of  Rebecca,  and  the  wife  of  J.  Nelson  Black, 
of  Charlestown,  District  No.  5,  Cecil  County;  and 
Margaret  I.,  wife  of  James  Evans. 

The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Edwin  E.  Ewing 
were  spent  in  attending  school  during  the  winter 
months  and  in  assisting  in  the  labors  of  the  farm 
during  the  summer  season  until  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  began  devoting  his  entire  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  remaining  with  his  father 
until  1S61.  He  then  went  to  Elkton,  where  he 
purchased  the  Cecil  Whig , an  old-established 
newspaper,  and  carried  on  the  printing  and  news- 
paper business  for  fifteen  years.  O11  selling  out 
in  1876,  he  went  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  con- 
ducted a grocery  store  fora  short  time  and  then, 
in  partnership  with  Maj.  J.  K.  Hudson,  he  pur- 
chased the  Kansas  Farmer , which  they  conducted 
until  1880.  They  also  established  the  Daily 
Capital,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best  papers  of 
that  city.  At  the  end  of  three  years  Mr.  Ewing 
sold  out  his  interest,  and  removed  to  Highlands, 
N.  C.,  where  he  established  the  Blue  Ridge  En- 
terprise, a weekly  journal.  Three  years  later  he 
returned  to  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  County,  and  with 
his  three  sons  purchased  the  Rising  Sun  Journal 
in  1885.  They  still  conduct  that  paper,  but  have 
changed  the  name  to  the  Midland  Journal,  which 
is  published  weekly,  and  is  a bright,  spicy  paper. 
They  also  carry  on  general  job  printing  and  pub- 
lishing. The  journal  has  an  excellent  circula- 
tion, a good  advertising  list,  and  the  editorials 
show  deep  culture  and  sound  common  sense. 

In  1863  Mr.  Ewing  married  Miss  Clara 
Vaughan,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Vaughan,  and  one  daughter  blessed  this  union, 
Clara,  now  the  wife  of  George  Beeson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Ewing  wedded  Miss  Emma  McMurphy,  of  Elk- 
ton.  They  have  three  sons:  Cecil,  Evans  and 
Halus,  who  are  all  in  business  with  their  father 
and  are  numbered  among  the  steady-going  and 
most  reliable  young  men  of  Rising  Sun.  The 
family  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  his 
political  affiliations  Mr.  Ewing  is  a Populist,  and 
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he  is  an  influential  and  prominent  member  of 
Cecil  Grange,  No.  3,  of  Rising  Sun.  During  the 
Civil  War  lie  served  as  deputy  assessor  of  internal 
revenue  for  his  district,  but  he  has  never  eared 
for  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office. 


ILLIAM  HOPE.  This  family  was  founded 
in  America  by  James  Hope,  great-grand' 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  a 
native  of  Scotland,  whence  in  an  early  day  he 
emigrated  to  this  country,  settling  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  In  the.  development  of  a farm  there, 
he  spent  a number  of  years.  About  1771  he 
crossed  the  state  line  into  Maryland,  and  estab- 
lished his  home  in  Harford  County,  where  he  re- 
mained until  death.  A portion  of  his  farm  he 
donated  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  a building 
site  and  graveyard,  and  upon  the  lot  now  stands 
Bethel  Church,  a fine  stone  edifice,  and  the  third 
house  of  worship  that  has  been  erected  on  the 
same  site. 

Thomas  Hope,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  whence  he  came  to 
Harford  County  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  died  March  20,  1 S 1 5 , at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Bethel 
Cemetery.  Thomas  Hope,  Jr.,  our  subject’s 
father,  was  born  in  Harford  County,  and  was  a 
man  of  prominence  here,  which  fact  is  proved  by 
his  continuous  service  as  a member  of  thirteen 
sessions  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  During  the 
War  of  1812  he  served  in  the  American  army. 
Fanning  was  his  occupation,  and  in  it  he  was 
very  successful,  accumulating  a large  property. 
He  married  Catherine  Hutchins,  who  was  born 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  unto  their  union 
were  born  eight  children,  of  whom  William  and 
Ellen  arc  the  only  survivors. 

Near  the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  in  District 
No.  4,  Harford  County,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  January  9,  1818.  Here  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  here  he  has  been  content  to  spend  his 
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entire  life  thus  far.  Like  his  forefathers,  he  is  a 
farmer,  and  the  proprietor  of  large  landed  inter- 
ests, his  home  place  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  well-improved  acres.  In  politics 
he  has  always  been  a Democrat  of  the  “ strictest 
sect,”  the  principles  and  aims  of  his  party  ever 
being  dear  to  his  heart,  and  anything  ihat  seems 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  them  receives  from  him 
a most  strenuous  opposition.  The  only  office  he 
has  ever  held  was  that  of  state  hay  weigher  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Philip  Thomas  in  1S43,  serving  for  two 
years.  He  has  never  cared  for  official  positions. 
It  has  always  been  characteristic  of  him  to  seek 
retirement  rather  than  publicity,  and  for  that 
reason  he  never  occupied  the  public  positions  he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  fill.  From  his  youth  he 
has  been  a professor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  years  has 
been  a member  of  the  board  of  elders. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Hope  married 
Elizabeth  E.  Pocoek,wlio  was  born  in  this  district, 
the  descendant  of  English  ancestors  who  settled  in 
America  at  a very  early  period  of  its  history. 
She  was  a woman  of  many  excellent  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  and  attracted  friends  in  every 
circle.  In  religious  belief  she  was  identified  with 
Bethel  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  death  occurred 
July  26,  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  was 
deeply  mourned  by  him  whose  loving  companion 
she  had  been  through  so  many  years. 


OHN  S.  MITCHELL.  Those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  canning  business  in  Harford 
County  have  found  it  so  profitable  that  with- 
out doubt  it  will  soon  become  a very  important 
industry,  adding  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
annual  incomes  of  the  people.  The  subject  of 
this  article,  and  his  brother,  E.  Lewis,  are  among 
the  most  extensive  growers  and  canners  of  sweet 
corn  in  the  county,  and  that  they  have  found  the 
business  remunerative  is  shown  by  their  present 
prosperity.  Their  possessions  aggregate  about 
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five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  subdivided  into 
four  farms,  all  of  the  land  being  excellent  and 
under  cultivation.  Their  home  farm,  situated 
in  District  No.  2,  is  well  improved,  containing  all 
the  buildings  necessary  to  a first-class  estate, 
and  in  addition  a small  canning  factory.  Here 
the  visitor  will  also  notice  some  fine  trotting 
horses,  which  are  being  raised  for  the  market 
and  the  turf. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Evan,  was  a son 
of  Parker  Mitchell,  who  was  born  in  Harford 
County  and  spent  his  entire  life  upon  a farm 
here.  Evan  was  born  in  District  No.  2 and 
was  also  an  agriculturist  by  occupation,  meet- 
ing with  fair  success  in  his  ventures.  His  death 
occurred  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
He  was  a man  of  considerable  influence  among 
his  neighbors,  who  held  him  in  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  commendable  traits  of  character. 
The  Democratic  principles  received  his  support 
at  the  polls,  but  he  did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  politics.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Frances  Morgan,  was  born  in  Harford 
Count}'  and  died  here  in  1S66,  when  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  Their  family  consisted  of  six 
children,  named  as  follows:  Thomas  P.,  a farm- 
er of  District  No.  2;  Hannah  J.,  who  died  at 
eighteen  years;  E.  Lewis,  who  is  in  partnership 
■with  our  subject  in  farming  and  the  canning 
business,  and  is  unmarried,  making  his  home 
wfith  his  brother,  John  S.;  Frances,  who  died  at 
five  years;  and  Morgan,  a prominent  farmer  and 
canner  residing  in  this  district. 

Born  in  this  district  in  June,  1848,  our  sub- 
ject remained  at  home,  assisting  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  until  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  1872,  when  he  and  his  brother,  E.  Lewis, 
purchased  the  interests  of  the  other  heirs  in  the 
estate.  They  still  own  the  place,  and  from  time 
to  time  have  added  to  their  possessions  until 
they  now  own  four  good  farms.  In  all  their  en- 
terprises they  display  cautious  judgment,  yet  are 
not  too  conservative,  having  in  their  dispositions  a 
happy  medium  between  recklessness  and  business 
timidity.  The  success  which  they  have  alreadv 
met  is  doubtless  but  a promise  of  what  the  future 
will  bring  to  them  in  the  management  of  their  prop- 


erty and  business,  and  unless  something  unex- 
pected intervenes,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
they  will  become  wealthy. 

In  1S79  Mr.  Mitchell  married  SallieS.,  daugh- 
ter of  Lewis  Todd,  of  District  No.  2.  They  are 
members  of  the  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  and 
take  an  interest  in  its  work.  Their  family  con- 
sists of  two  sons,  Howard  and  Malcolm.  In  mat- 
ters political  Mr.  Mitchell  always  sympathizes 
with  the  Democratic  party  and  votes  for  the  men 
and  measures  it  advocates.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  Aberdeen  Lodge  No.  1S7,  A.  F. 
& A.  M. 


ILLIAM  II.  EDER.  The  prosperity  of  a 
place  is  dependent  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  its  real-estate  interests, 
and  it  is  therefore  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  these  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
reliable,  energetic  and  efficient  business  men,  who 
will  use  their  influence,  not  alone  for  selfish  ends, 
but  to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  city.  It 
may  safely  be  said  of  the  subject  of  this  article 
that  he  has  materially  assisted  in  improving  the 
condition  of  Elkton  and  in  promoting  its  real- 
estate  interests.  Through  his  efforts  he  has  con 
tributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  village  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  a place  among  its  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

On  a farm  situated  on  the  Bethlehem  pike, 
twenty-one  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
■was  born  July  24,  1818.  The  family  of  which  he 
is  a member  came  to  this  country  from  Germany 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  grandfa- 
ther, Mathias  Eder.  was  a farmer,  four  miles 
from  Williamsport.  His  several  sons  became 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  their  descendants  by  the 
branch  of  the  family  to  which  our  subject  be- 
longs. One  son,  John,  was  born  in  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  in  1785,  became  a carpenter,  and  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  in  Montgomery  County 
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until  his  death,  in  1S52.  For  many  years  he 
was  captain  of  militia  there.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  War  of  1S12,  for  which  services  his  widow 
was  given  a warrant  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  government  land. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Sarah,  was  a 
daughter  of  Col.  William  Hines,  a Revolutionary 
hero,  and  was  of  Irish  descent.  The  founder  of 
the  family  in  America,  Matthew  Hines,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  1720,  was 
the  sou  of  Lord  Matthew  Hines,  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament  from  1697  to  1710.  Matthew 
Hines  first  settled  at  Whitemarsh,  where  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Ann  Simpson,  and  became  in  time  the 
owner  of  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  His 
stepson,  John  Simpson,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Our  subject’s  grand- 
father was  a lieutenant  in  Captain  Roberts’  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  later  became  colonel  in  com- 
mand of  a regiment  of  volunteers  and  as  such 
served  during  the  invasion  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British.  He  died  January  17,  1830,  at  the  age 
of  eight}’.  Dr.  A.  J.  Hines,  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
is  the  only  one  of  his  sons  now  living.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  died  in  1S67,  at  the  age  of 
eightv-one.  She  had  three  sons  and  an  only 
daughter,  Mary,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  One  of  the  sons,  Mathias,  a carpenter, 
died  in  1876;  another  son,  John  Q.,  now  a resi- 
dent of  Lomanda  Park,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
was  for  many  years  in  the  railroad  postal  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington. 

With  no  aids  to  success  other  than  a limited 
education  and  good  health,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  began  for  himself  when  quite  young.  His 
first  work  was  as  a clerk.  In  1848  he  came  to 
Elkton,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  building 
business  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1861  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  railroad  mail  service,  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  mail  agents  appointed  under 
the  new  system.  He  continued  in  the  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington  continuously 
from  18G1  to  18S3,  when  he  resigned.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  real- 
estate  and  insurance  business  in  Elkton.  He  is 
a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Cecil 
County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  a 


member  of  the  executive  board.  Other  local  en- 
terprises receive  his  assistance,  among  them  the 
Elkton  Cemetery  Association,  of  which  he  is  a’ 
member.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  a trustee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  secretary 
of  the  board.  In  1S66  he  was  made  a Mason, 
and  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  Elkton  Lodge. 
In  1S52  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  David 
Alexander,  of  Elkton.  They  have  one  son  liv- 
ing, P'red,  who  lives  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  is  connected  with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad.  Their  daughter,  Mary,  married  Harry 
H.  Simpson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  South 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  of  Philadelphia;  in  that 
city  she  died  in  1S91,  leaving  a son,  Thomas 
Eder  Simpson,  who  makes  his  home  with  his 
grandparents. 


OBERT  F.  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  in- 
cident connected  with  the  history  of  Cecil 
County  more  interesting  to  the  people  of  to- 
day than  that  in  which  the  illustrious  Capt.  John 
.Smith  was  the  central  figure.  Both  in  local  and 
national  history  his  name  lias  an  important  place. 
His  landing  in  America,  his  expeditious  through 
the  country,  his  capture  by  the  Indians  and  his 
rescue  from  death  by  the  Indian  maiden,  Poca- 
hontas, all  possess  a unique  interest  to  him  who 
studies  the  events  of  early  days.  A visitor  to 
District  No.  8 will  invariably  be  shown  the  old 
Smith  fort  farm,  situated  on  the  Lancaster  and 
Port  Deposit  road,  and  the  oldest  farm  in  the 
county.  Here  it  was  that  Captain  Smith  landed 
and  here  he  established  his  headquarters,  build- 
ing, to  protect  himself  from  the  savages,  a stone 
fort,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
Later  the  place  became  a trading  post  for  bar- 
ter and  commerce  with  the  Indians.  In  after 
years,  when  the  Indians  had  sought  homes  in 
the  distant  west  far  from  the  sceues  of  their 
former  conquests  and  defeats,  and  when  the  ar- 
rival of  white  settlers  had  brought  all  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  the  place  became  a farm, 
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and  where  once  man  sought  the  life  of  his  fellow- 
man,  the  soil  was  now  made  to  yield  its  increase 
in  fruit  and  grain. 

On  this  farm,  with  its  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres  of  well-cultivated  laud,  Robert 
F.  Wright  makes  his  home.  He  bought  and 
settled  upon  the  property  in  1S91,  and  has  since 
engaged  in  general  farming  here.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family  that  was 
founded  there  by  his  great-grandfather,  a native 
of  Wales  and  a commissioned  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  grandfather,  John  Wright, 
was  a native  of  Bucks  County  and  attained  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years. 
Joseph,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Chester 
Count)'  and  in  youth  learned  the  blacksmith’s 
trade,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a farmer  upon 
his  estate  in  Chester  County.  Politically  a Re- 
publican, he  was  a prominent  man  in  local  affairs 
and  wielded  large  influence  among  his  neighbors. 
By  his  marriage  to  Martha  McDowell  Ford,  of 
Chester  County,  he  had  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  are  living,  namely:  Robert 
F.,  Edward  and  George.  His  death  occurred  in 
1885,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

In  Penn  Township,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1833.  His  ed- 
ucation was  obtained  principally  in  New  London* 
Academy  in  his  native  county,  where  he  was  a 
student  during  the  winter  months.  For  two 
years  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of 
wheelwright  and  coachmaker,  and  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  carpenter’s  trade  fora  number  of  years, 
meantime  working  in  Wilmington,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-fifth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  under 
Capt.  T.  A.  Hicks,  and  served  for  three  and  one- 
half  years.  Amohg  the  engagements  in  which  he 
participated  were  those  at  Antietam,  Hampton 
Roads  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  Wilmington, 
where  he  was  then  employed  as  a carpenter.  In 
1891  he  purchased  his  present  home  in  District 
No.  8. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  war  Mr. 
Wright  established  a home  of  his  own,  choosing 


as  his  wife  Miss  Mary  E.  Porter,  an  estimable 
lad}',  whose  worth  of  character  rendered  her  a 
fitting  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Maryland.  Her  father,  Robert  Porter,  was  a 
descendant  of  a hero  of  the  Revolution.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Wright  in  1S66  and  re- 
mained his  efficient  helpmate,  sharing  in  his 
labors  and  rejoicing  in  his  successes,  until  she 
passed  away,  June  S,  1S93.  In  the  midst  of  the 
scenes  familiar  to  her  in  life  and  associated  with 
all  she  held  most  dear,  she  was  laid  to  rest, 
mourned  by  many  friends. 


S> 


ON.  HENRY  ROBINSON  TORBERT, 
proprietor  of  the  Cecil  Whig , was  born 
in  Elkton,  July  17,  1834.  He  is  a member 
of  a family  formerly  residents  of  Delaware,  but 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  history  of  Cecil 
County.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  William  Torbert, 
was  a prominent  Methodist  minister  of  his  day 
and  belonged  to  the  Philadelphia  general  confer- 
ence, holding  pastorates  in  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  where 
he  was  well  and  favorably  known.  One  of  his 
most  noticeable  traits  was  his  enthusiasm  in  be- 
half of  the  Methodist  religion.  The  denomination 
had  in  him  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  eloquent 
exponents.  He  gave  his  time,  his  life,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  cause,  deeming  no  sacrifice  too 
great  that  would  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  To  such  men  as  he,  the  Methodist 
Church  owes  its  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  William  Torbert, 
was  born  in  Delaware,  but  in  early  life  came  to 
Elkton,  of  which  place  he  became  the  leading 
merchant,  and  occupied  an  influential  position 
among  the  citizens  of  the  village  a half-century 
ago.  He  imbibed  much  of  his  father’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  advancement  of  Methodism,  and  to  him  the 
church  in  Elkton  is  indebted  more  than  to  any 
other  member.  For  forty  years  he  was  its  most 
active  worker,  the  one  to  whom  all  turned  for 
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counsel,  and  whose  advice  was  sought  in  every 
enterprise  inaugurated  by  the  congregation.  For 
an  equally  long  period  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school.  He  was  a man  of  irreproach- 
able character,  integrity  and  sincerity,  and  no 
man  was  more  esteemed  than  he  by  the  people  of 
Elkton  and  the  surrounding  country. 

In  June,  1S32,  William  Torbert  married  Ada- 
line  Matilda,  granddaughter  of  William  Silver,  of 
Christiana,  Del.  They  had  four  sons,  of  whom 
our  subject  was  the  eldest.  One  of  them,  W.  F. 
Asbury,  was  a man  of  ability  and  of  broad  intel- 
lect. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  joined  the 
Second  Delaware  Infantry  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  was  soon  promoted  to  be  major  on  the 
staff  of  General  French,  with  whom  he  served 
during  the  whole  peninsular  campaign  under 
General  McClellan.  In  May,  1S64,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  navy  department  as  acting  assistant 
paymaster  and  was  attached  to  the  iron-clad 
“Lehigh,”  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockade  squad- 
ron, from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
became  assistant  paymaster  in  July,  iSt36,  during 
which  year  he  was  on  special  duty  at  Pensa- 
cola. In  September,  1S68,  he  was  commissioned 
paymaster  and  was  on  duty  on  the  supply  steamer 
“Massachusetts,”  on  the  steam  sloop  “Wampa- 
naag,”  on  special  duty  on  the  practice  ship 
‘•‘Savannah,”  and  in  1870  was  assigned  to  the 
“Idaho,”  at  Yokalioma,  Japan,  where  he  remained 
until  1873.  After  his  return  from  Japan  he  was 
assigned  as  paymaster  of  the  receiving  ship  “Po- 
tomac,” at  the  Philadelphia  navj7  yard.  During 
his  service  there  he  died,  October  4,  1874,  from 
congestion  of  the  brain.  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented  by  his  fellow-officers,  who  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem.  Another  brother  of  our  sub- 
ject, John,  entered  the  army  as  a private  in 
Anderson’s  Cavalry  of  Philadelphia  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant  on  the  staff  of  his  cousin, 
Gen.  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  fourth  son,  Edwin  J.,  died  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  in  October,  1886. 

The  early  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained 
in  Elkton  Academy,  and  in  1S51  he  entered  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated 
in  J une,  1 855,  carrying  off  the  honors  of  the  class. 


He  studied  law  in  Elkton,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1S57.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  more  than  ordinary  advantages  in  personal 
appearance,  voice  and  manner,  he  was  a striking 
figure  when  he  entered  the  bar  of  his  native  place, 
and  had  he  continued  in  this  profession  no  doubt  he 
would  have  attained  prominence  at  the  bar,  but 
he  relinquished  it  temporarily  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  business  interests  of  his  father.  In  1S62 
he  resumed  the  practice  and  the  following  year 
was  elected  state’s  attorney,  which  office  he  filled 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.  In  January,  1866,  he  resigned  to 
accept,  at  the  hands  of  Judge  John  H.  Price,  an 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  death 
having  caused  a vacancy  in  that  office.  He  re- 
mained in  the  position  until  the  next  general 
election,  in  1867. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Torbert  was  a 
Democrat,  but  he  then  espoused  the  Union  cause, 
and  by  his  eloquent  public  speeches  did  much  to 
rally  the  people  of  his  native  county  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Union.  In  1868  he  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  congress,  in  the  district 
embracing  the  eight  counties  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  a territory  intensely  in  sympathy 
with  the  Confederate  cause.  When  he  accepted 
the  nomination  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  electing  any  Republican  to  congress  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  he  went  into  the  campaign  with  the 
same  zeal  that  has  characterized  him  in  all  his 
undertakings  through  life.  However,  the  odds 
were  too  great  against  him  and  his  party,  and  he 
was  defeated.  In  1S70  he  was  again  the  candi- 
date for  the  position,  but  the  same  conditions 
confronted  him  and  he  was  again  defeated.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  for  the 
port  of  Baltimore  and  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  nine  years  without  having 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  cast  upon  his  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  even  by  his  most  bitter  political 
opponents.  In  1876  he  purchased  the  Cecil 
Whig,  which  he  has  since  conducted  as  proprie- 
tor and  editor.  Under  his  able  management  the 
paper  has  grown  to  be  the  leading  journal  of  the 
eastern  shore.  He  is  an  able  writer  and  the 
editorials  that  appear  in  the  columns  from  time  to 
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time  from  his  pen  would  do  credit  to  editors  of 
national  renown.  His  classical  education  and 
literary  tastes  qualify  him  for  a journalist  and  his 
articles  are  widely  quoted.  The  building  in  which 
he  has  his  office  and  its  appointments  are  modern 
and  all  that  could  be  desired.  He  takes  a stand 
against  all  classes  of  immorality  in  his  native 
county,  more  especially  in  his  own  town,  and 
policy  will  not  keep  him  from  speaking  his  senti- 
ments and  presenting  them  to  the  people. 

December  24,  1S67,  Mr.  Torbert  married  Mary 
Raehel,  daughter  of  Col.  Edwin  and  Hannah  E. 
(Megredy)  Wilmer,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Levi  Scott,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  have  two  children. 
Victor  Megredy,  a young  man  of  literary  and 
journalistic  tastes,  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  management  of  the  paper;  Frances  Elizabeth, 
the  only  daughter,  is  an  accomplished  young  lady. 

RC.  LEVIS.  The  student  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  youth  who  seeks,  in  the 
struggle  for  success,  an  example  worthy  of 
his  emulation,  will  find  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Levis  a 
proof  that  the  road  to  prosperity  is  a plain  and 
narrow  path,  which  lies  open  to  almost  every 
ambitious  man.  Beginning  for  himself,  with  no 
other  capital  than  good  health  and  a determina- 
tion to  succeed,  he  worked  his  way  ambitiously 
forward  until  he  gained  a position  among  the 
leading  men  of  Cecil  County.  The  establishment 
of  which  he  is  the  proprietor  ranks  among  the 
best  equipped,  not  only  in  Elkton,  but  in  the  en- 
tire county  as  well,  and  the  large  trade  which  it 
receives  is  due  to  the  energetic  and  honorable 
business  methods  pursued  by  the  owner. 

Near  the  village  of  Leeds,  in  this  count}’,  on 
the  Little  Elk  Creek,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born,  in  1840.  His  father,  a native  of  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  and  by  name  Norris  Levis, 
came  in  early  manhood  to  Cecil  County,  of  which 
he  became  a pioneer  paper  manufacturer.  Later 
he  was  the  owner  of  a flour  mill  in  the  Walnut 


Valley,  in  which  business  he  continued  until  his 
death.  He  had  filled  many  places  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  county,  among  them  that  of  county 
commissioner,  and  fraternally  was  connected  with 
the  Masons.  He  married  Amelia  Kirk,  who  was 
bom  near  the  Brick  Meeting  House,  and  was 
reared  by  Quaker  parents  in  that  faith,  but  later 
became  identified  with  the  Rock  Presbyterian 
Church.  She  died  in  Elkton.  Her  family  com- 
prised four  sons  and  five  daughters.  William, 
the  eldest  of  the  number,  became  a paper  maker, 
and  was  engaged  in  that  business  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  at  the  time  of  his  death;  Eliza  is  the  widow 
of  I.  D.  Carter,  formerly  a paper  maker  of  Walnut 
Hill,  where  she  resides;  Joseph  K.,  who  resides 
on  the  old  homestead,  operates  the  mill  in  Walnut 
Valley  that  was  started  by  his  father;  Amelia  K. 
is  the  wife  of  Slater  B.  Russell,  of  West  Chester, 
•Pa.;  Harriet  is  the  wife  of  V.  K.  Alexander,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mary  L.,  the  widow  of  Arthur 
W.  Mitchell,  resides  in  Elkton;  Harry  B.  died 
in  1S96. 

In  the  schools  of  Leeds  our  subject  received  all 
the  education  he  was  privileged  to  gain.  When 
quite  young  he  began  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of 
Edward  Brown  in  Elkton,  and  from  time  to  time 
invested  his  earnings  in  such  a way  as  to  bring 
him  fair  returns.  In  1S61  he  became  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Levis  & Marratt,  and  established 
the  house  of  which  he  is  now  the  sole  proprietor, 
having  succeeded  to  the  business  some  years  ago. 
His  business  interests  are  numerous  and  varied, 
not  being  limited  to  his  mercantile  establishment. 
He  is  a stockholder  and  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Elkton,  a stockholder  in  the 
Second  National  Bank,  director  and  freasurer  of 
the  Electric  Light  Company,  director  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Elkton  Water  Company,  and  sole 
owner  of  the  Cecil  Telephone  Company,  which  is 
a flourishing  concern.  Though  always  taking 
an  active  part  in  any  measure  for  the  good  of  the 
place,  he  has  never  held  office  nor  aspired  to  any 
political  honors,  but  prefers  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  personal  interests.  J11  religious 
belief  he  is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A prominent  Mason,  he  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  blue  lodge  for  thirty  years,  and 
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on  the  anniversary  of  his  admission  to  the  lodge 
was  presented  by  his  fellow-members  with  a 
beautiful  gold  badge,  as  a token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  long  service.  He  is  also  a Chapter 
Mason.  June  12,  1SS5,  lie  married  Miss  PI  ester 
C.  Connor,  of  Dover,  Del.,  his  first  wife,  Lydia 
C.  Biddle,  having  died  some  time  before,  leaving 
one  child  that  died  soon  afterward.  He  has  a 
family  of  three  children,  Ella  C.,  Robert  C.  and 
Hester,  in  whose  welfare  he  is  deeply  interested, 
and  who  will  be  given  the  advantages  that  will 
prepare  them  for  honorable  positions  in  life. 


"of. 


^EORGE  R.  ASH  is  the  able  editor  of  the 
Cecil  Democrat , the  leading  Democratic  pa- 
per  of  Cecil  County.  It  is  a newsy  paper 
and  enjoys  a good  circulation,  not  only  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Elkton,  where  it  is  published,  but  through- 
out the  entire  county.  Avowedly  Democratic  in 
political  sentiment,  it  has  the  majority  of  its 
readers  and  supporters  from  among  the  ranks  of 
this  party,  but  the  fair  and  impartial  tenor  of 
its  editorials,  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  displayed 
in  the  reviews  of  public  events,  and  the  loyal  de- 
votion to  county  and  state  noticeable  in  every 
issue,  have  combined  to  bring  to  the  journal  the 
respect  of  even  the  most  implacable  political 
opponents.  In  addition  to  politics,  it  devotes 
considerable  space  to  society  happenings  and  local 
affairs,  and  is  a_lso  used  by  business  men  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
county. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  was  born  in  the  village 
where  he  now  resides,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
March  21,  1861.  His  father,  who  was  born  three 
miles  from  Elkton,  in  1832,  was  a dealer  in  agri- 
cultural implements  throughout  his  entire  active 
life,  and  never  aspired  to  official  positions,  prefer- 
ring to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  business  af- 
fairs. In  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  an 
active  worker  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. He  was  a member  of  various  secret 
societies  in  which  he  was  interested.  At  the 
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opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Sixth 
Maryland  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  adjutant,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
resigned  in  1863.  He  died  in  1S79.  His  father, 
Jacob  Ash,  was  a farmer  of  Cecil  County,  where 
he  was  born,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Elkton. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Emily,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  George  R.  Howard,  who 
was  bo.rn  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  but  removed 
from  there  to  Cecil  County  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Elkton.  Prominent  in 
public  life  he  was  register  of  wills  for  the  county 
and  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate. 
Although  advanced  in  years  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  was  so 
great  that  he  organized  the  Sixth  Maryland  Reg- 
iment, of  which  he  was  chosen  colonel.  He  led 
the  fortunes  of  his  regiment  until  1863,  when  on 
account  of  failing  health  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. Returning  to  his  farm  on  the  Elk  River, 
he  spent  several  years  there,  but  afterward  pur- 
chased the  Colonel  Hollingsworth  mansion,  one  of 
the  most  historic  homes  in  Elkton,  erected  many 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  It  is  said  that 
General  Washington  spent  the  night  within  its 
walls  once,  when  on  his  way  to  Brandywine.  In 
this  old  place  the  closing  years  of  the  useful  life 
of  Colonel  Howard  were  passed,  and  there  he 
died  in  1884.  Possessing  great  force  of  character 
and  decision  of  purpose,  he  was  justly  prominent 
among  the  citizens  of  Elkton.  In  his  latter 
years,  though  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  that 
rendered  labor  unnecessary,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  justice  of  the  peace,  more  because  he  liked 
the  work  than  from  a desire  to  increase  his  in- 
come. By  his  first  wife,  a Miss  Jones,  he  had 
several  children,  but  all  are  deceased.  His  second 
wife  was  Mary  PI.  Ash,  sister  of  his  son  -in- 
law,  Jacob  B.  Ash,  and  by  her  he  had  four 
children.  The  father  of  Colonel  Howard  was 
born  in  England,  came  thence  to  America  and 
served  in  the  Revolution,  being  in  command  as 
an  officer  at  the  battle  of  Trentou.  Our  sub- 
ject’s mother  died  in  1874. 

George  R.  Ash  had  six  sisters,  four  of  whom 
are  living:  Helen,  Mary,  Flora  and  Charlotte. 
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He  was  educated  in  the  Elkton  Academy,  but  left 
school  at  fourteen  years  and  for  some  time  was 
employed  by  his  father  in  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment business.  Later  he  was  in  the  office  of  the 
count)-  commissioners,  and  in  1SS4  was  appointed 
deputy  register  of  wills,  which  office  he  filled  un- 
til 1S90.  In  that  year,  in  company  with  a num- 
ber of  leading  citizens,  he  formed  a company  and 
purchased  the  Cecil  Democrat.  Of  this  company 
Hon.  John  S.  Wirt  was  made  president,  while 
Mr.  Ash  became  editor  and  manager,  and  as  such 
has  built  up  a large  business.  Pie  is  a clear  and 
forcible  writer,  and  also  has  ability  as  a business 
man,  which  fact  is  recognized  especially  by  his 
business  associates.  I11  December,  1892,  he  was 
appointed  school  commissioner  for  Cecil  County 
and  continues  to  hold  that  office.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  military  affairs,  being  a member  of  the 
Third  Battalion,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in 
which  he  was  first  sergeant,  then  second  lieuten- 
ant and  afterward  adjutant  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Fraternally  he  is  past  grand  in  the  lodge 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
the  state.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 
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ENRY  V1XSINGER.  In  reviewing  the 
fj]  history  ol  any  community  there  are  always 
a few  names  that  stand  out  pre-eminently 
among  others  because  those  who  bear  them  are 
men  of  superior  ability,  sound  judgment  and 
progressive  spirit.  Such  names  and  such  men 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  a place,  elevating  its 
moral  tone  and  increasing  its  commercial  impor- 
tance. Their  means,  put  into  circulation  in  the 
home  neighborhood,  becomes  a factor  in  the  pros- 
perity of  every  citizen,  while  their  intelligence  is 
a power  that  cannot  be  lightly  estimated.  The 
position  occupied  by  Mr.  Yinsinger  among  the 
business  men  of  Elkton  is  one  of  importance  and 
influence.  For  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  activities  of  the  place  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  its  material  welfare. 


In  the  neighboring  county  of  Chester,  Pa., 
Mr.  Yinsinger  was  born  November  ar,  1849.  His 
father,  William,  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
farmer,  came  to  Cecil  County  in  i860  and  settled 
six  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  until  his  death,  in  1862.  He  married 
Levina  Hill,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
from  there  accompanied  her  father  to  Maryland. 
She  died  in  1SS5,  at  the  home  of  a daughter  in 
Camden,  N.-J.  One  of  her  brothers,  Joseph  C. 
Hill,  commanded  the  Sixth  Maryland  Infantry 
iu  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1S69  entered  the  custom 
house  in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1897.  The  family  of  which  our  subject 
is  a member  consisted  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
survive.  J.  Spencer  is  employed  as  time-keeper 
in  the  Wilmington  car  shops;  Franklin  resides  in 
Cecil  County;  Maria  is  the  widow  of  J.  Z.  Finley; 
and  Rebecca  E.  is  the  widow  of  Daniel  Cum- 
mings, of  Camden,  N.  J. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools,  our  subject  re- 
mained at  home  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  I11 
the  spring  of  1S68  he  became  an  employe  in  the 
flouring  mill  of  Hill,  Harlan  & Co.,  of  Elkton, 
his  uncle,  Colonel  Hill,  being  the  head  of  the 
firm.  He  continued  there  until  August,  1871, 
when  he  became  proprietor  of  the  mill,  and  this 
he  continued  to  operate  until  the  spring  of  1895. 
At  that  time,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  re- 
linquished the  business,  his  son  and  a Mr.  Davis 
becoming  proprietors  under  the  firm  name  of 
Davis  Sc  Vinsinger.  Prior  to  this,  in  1893,  he 
had  established  a furniture  and  undertaking  busi- 
ness, and  this  he  has  since  successfully  con- 
ducted. His  present  possessions  have  been  se- 
cured by  hard  work  and  economy,  in  connection 
with  good  management  and  sound  judgment. 
He  is  considered  an  able,  sagacious  business  man. 
By  a judicious  investment  of  his  money  he  has 
acquired  a valuable  property  and  ranks  among 
the  well-to-do  men  of  the  village.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  workers 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he 
is  a trustee.  December  28,  1871,  he  married 

Cordelia  R.  Strickland,  daughter  of  William  P. 
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Strickland,  of  Elkton.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  children:  William  T.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  mill;  and  H.  Edward,  a clerk  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Elkton. 


gENJAMIN  M.  WELLS.  While  Cecil 
County  has  much  in  the  way  of  natural 
resources  and  commercial  transactions  to 
commend  it  to  the  public,  the  chief  interest  cen- 
ters in  the  lives  of  those  citizens  who  have 
achieved  success  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefited  the  community  in  which  they 
reside.  Prominent  among  these  men  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Having  spent  his  entire  life 
in  Elkton,  he  is  naturally  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity. The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  present  development  of  the  community,  hav- 
ing had  representatives  here  during  the  entire 
nineteenth  century.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  county.  In  the  possession 
of  our  subject  there  is  a Bible,  printed  in  1770, 
that  has  been  in  the  family  since  that  year  and 
contains  the  family  record  back  to  1766. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Benjamin  Wells,  was 
born  in  Elkton  June  4,  1814,  and  in  early  life 
learned  the  coach-making  trade.  He  was,  how- 
ever, best  known  by  his  long  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  station  agent  at  Elkton, 
for  he  was  appointed  to  that  position  in  1839,  and 
from  that  time  up  to  his  death,  in  1S94,  he  filled 
this  responsible  position,  a period  of  more  than 
fifty-five  years.  He  was  devoted  to  his  work, 
and  when  the  company  offered  to  put  him  on  the 
retired  list  with  full  pay,  he  refused  to  accept  it, 
saying  he  would  prefer  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  Therefore,  the 
company  retained  him  in  active  service  and 
allowed  him  to  follow  out  his  desires  and  die  with 
“the  harness  on.’’  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  the  oldest  man  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
in  point  of  continuous  service.  No  one  was 
prouder  than  he  of  the  prosperity  of  the  road,  and 


no  one  rejoiced  more  in  its  success  than  he.  In 
religious  belief  he  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  January,  1841,  Benjamin  Wells  married 
Rebecca  J.,  daughter  of  Henry  Alexander,  mem- 
ber of  an  influential  and  old  family  of  Cecil  County. 
She  died  May  25,  1S97,  a-  tbe  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  In  her  family  there  were  four  children, 
H.  A.  Wells;  Mary  A.,  wife  of  W.  J.  Aldrich,  of 
Elkton;  our  subject  and  Charles  G.  The  oldest 
son,  when  a boy,  learned  telegraphy  and  became 
one  of  the  most  expert  operators  in  the  country; 
during  the  Greeley  campaign  he  was  made  private 
operator  of  that  famous  statesman,  whom  he  ac- 
companied until  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
Charles  G.,  assistant  agent  of  the  Elkton  station, 
married  Daisy,  daughter  of  A.  J.  Scott,  and  they 
have  two  children. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  January  6, 
1S55,  and  received  a common-school  education. 
When  a mere  boy  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  under  his  father, 
and  in  1S79  was  made  agent  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  which  position  he  has  con- 
tinued to  hold  ever  since.  In  1SS2  he  married 
Miss  Mary  H.  Howard,  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
George  R.  Howard,  of  Elkton.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  child,  Helen  II . 


IILLARD  G.  ROUSE.  The  American  bar 
offers  the  finest  opportunities  of  preferment 
of  any  country'  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
its  members  being  privileged,  if  the  talent  is  not 
wanting,  to  attain  not  only  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion in  the  profession,  but  it  is  the  easiest  way  10 
approach  to  the  highest  official  positions  in  the 
land.  Furthermore,  the  American  bar  can  show 
an  array  of  eminent  talent,  of  profound  erudition 
and  of  judicial  ability  equal  to  that  of  England, 
France  or  Germany'.  The  bar  of  Maryland  has 
ever  been  famed  for  the  learning  and  talent  of  its 
members,  who  know  not  the  meaning  of  failure 
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when  pitted  against  lawyers  from  other  states.  A 
very  bright  and  most  promising  young  attorney 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Willard  G.  Rouse, 
who  thus  earl}-  in  his  career  has  attained  a prom- 
inent place  at  the  Harford  County  bar. 

Mr.  Rouse  was  born  April  4,  1S67,  at  Creswell, 
Md.  He  received  his  initiatory  educational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  later  attended  the  Bel 
Air  Academy,  and  finally  entered  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1SS7.  Two  years  later  he  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
after  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  two  years  in  Baltimore.  He  then 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  in  June, 
1891,  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  Richard 
Dallam,  who  is  now  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Maryland.  Their  connection  continued  harmoni- 
ously until  the  election  of  Mr.  Dallam  to  that 
office,  when  it  was  dissolved  necessarily,  and 
since  that  time  Mr.  Rouse  has  been  alone.  He 
has  a lucrative  and  growing  practice  and  has  been 
identified  with  a number  of  important  cases,  in 
which  his  clients  were  defended  with  signal 
success. 

While  devoted  to  his  profession,  which  he  pur- 
sues unremittingly,  Mr.  Rouse  has  given  some 
time  to  the  social  amenities  of  life.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In 
1894  he  married  Miss  Anna  Stump  Webster,  a 
daughter  of  William  Webster  and  a niece  of  the 
late  Colonel  Webster.  They  are  attendants  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  are  favorites  in  the 
social  circles  of  their  locality. 

. 

OHN  T.  BENNETT.  Like  many  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  Elkton,  Mr.  Bennett 
began  for  himself  without  capital.  When  he 
started  out  in  the  world  to  fight  life’s  battles  on 
. his  own  account,  he  went  empty-handed,  but  he 
needed  no  other  capital  than  his  good  health, 
clear  brain  and  tireless  energy,  which  have  placed 


him  in  comfortable  circumstances.  His  life  record 
is  a good  one  and  is  such  as  to  commend  him  to 
the  respect  of  the  entire  community.  Connected 
for  many  years  with  the  railway  mail  service,  on 
retiring  from  that  position  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  has  since 
engaged  in  Elkton.  He  was  born  in  this  village 
December  5,  1S44,  and  has  always  considered  it 
his  home,  though  circumstances  or  business  du- 
ties have 'taken  him  temporarily  to  other  points. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  settled  in 
Cecil  County  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  and 
his  grandfather,  Henry  Bennett,  who  was  born 
here,  was  a slave  owner  and  a soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  1 

The  father  of  our  subject,  John  P.  Bennett,  was 
born  in  Elkton,  where  he  engaged  in  the  fishery 
business  for  many  years.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  served  as  provost-marshal,  and 
at  another  time  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  Cecil  County.  He  died  in  Elkton.  His  wife, 
Martha,  was  a daughter  of  Moses  Scott,  a wheel- 
wright, and  died  in  this  village.  Their  family 
was  composed  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Two  of  the  boys  served  in  the  Union  army,  Henry 
H.  being  a member  of  the  Second  Delaware  In- 
fantry; G.  S.,  who  was  in  the  same  regiment,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Confederate  forces  and  confined 
in  Andersonville  prison,  where  he  died  soon  after- 
ward. Another  son,  Alexander  S.,  is  a carriage- 
maker  and  resides  in  Wilmington,  Del.  The 
only  living  daughter,  Ada,  is  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Sharf,  of  Wilmington. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  a youth  of  little  more  than  six- 
teen years.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was 
so  ardent  in  the  Union  cause  that  he  determined 
to  enter  the  service.  Accordingly,  in  September, 
1861,  he  joined  the  Fifth  Maryland  Infantry, 
with  which  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  a time  he  was  orderly  sergeant,  but  from 
that  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieute- 
nant. He  participated  in  many  of  the  hard-fought 
engagements  of  the  war,  where  bullets  flew  fast 
and  thick,  and  life  was  in  momentary  peril.  With 
his  regiment  he  was  in  front  of  Richmond  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  they 
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bad  the  honor  of  being:  the  first  to  enter  the  city 

v ° 

after  the  war.  When  peace  was  declared,  Mr. 
Bennett  returned  to  his  home  in  Elkton.  vSoon 
afterward  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  postal 
mail  service  between  Washington  and  New  York 
and  held  this  position  for  twenty  years,  when  lie- 
resigned  to  enter  the  mercantile  business  in  Elk- 
ton. 

In, 1870  Mr.  Bennett  married  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
(Denny)  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  has  never  ac- 
cepted office,  preferring  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  a private  capacity,  and  to 
assist  as  far  as  he  is  able  in  those  measures  that 
will  add  to  the  mental  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  community.  A public-spirited  man,  he  takes 
great  pride  in  conscientiously  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  life  both  great  and  small.  In  religious 
connections  he  is  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  contributes  to  its  mainte- 
nance. 


Tj  OL.  OTHO  S.  LEE  was  born  near  Bel  Air, 
( December  6,  1S40,  the  son  of  Richard  Dal- 
U am  and  Hannah  B.  Lee,  and  the  descendent 
of  ancestors  who  bore  an  influential  part  in  the 
early  history  of  Maryland  and  in  the  wars  that 
marked  the  colonial  period.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Parker  Hall  Lee,  who  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary, 1759,  was  one  of  the  brave  men  to  whom  we 
owe  the  freedom  of  our  country  from  British 
domination  and  whose  record  in  the  army  was 
that  of  a brave  and  dauntless  officer.  Enlisting 
with  the  patriots  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution, 
he  became  a lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Maryland 
Regiment  and  served  loyally  until  the  conflict 
ceased  and  peace  was  declared.  During  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  which  he  bore  a valiant  part, 
he  captured  a sword  from  a British  officer  and  this 
trophy  of  victory  is  now  in  the  possession  of  our 
subject,  by  whom  it  is  highly  prized.  On  return- 
ing home  from  the  war,  he  resumed  farming  oper- 
ations and  in  time  became  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive planters  of  Harford  County,  where  he  owned 


over  one  thousand  acres  of  land, lying  between  Deer 
Creek  and  Thomas  Run.  He  died  May  6,  1S29, 
and  was  buried  at  Jericho,  in  the  private  grave- 
yard on  that  property,  enclosed  by  a large  stone 
wall.  Jericho  was  one  of  the  fine  farms  into 
which  the  estate  was  divided  at  his  death.  His 
son  by  his  second  marriage,  James  Carvil  Lee,  is 
still  living,  and  makes  his  home  on  Deer  Creek. 

On  the  family  homestead  where  he  was  born, 
Richard  Dallam  Lee  spent  his  entire  life,  his  at- 
tention being  given  chiefly  to  the  supervision  of 
the  landed  interests  that  had  become  his,  by  in- 
heritance and  purchase.  He  was  a man  of  promi- 
nence in  the  county  and  held  a number  of  local 
offices.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  elected  to 
positions  of  larger  importance,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
years.  Colonel  Lee  spent  his  early  life  on  the 
home  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came 
to  Bel  Air  and  secured  a clerkship  in  a store.  His 
education  was  largely  received  in  the  Bel  Air 
Academy.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he  was 
prosecuting  his  law  studies  with  Henry  W. 
Archer,  but  he  immediately  abandoned  his  books 
and  joined  Stuart’s  Confederate  Cavalry,  serving 
under  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  the  army  of  north- 
ern Virginia,  and  participating  in  all  the  impor- 
tant campaigns  in  which  that  famous  general  led 
his  forces.  From  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
until  the  surrender  of  Richmond,  he  bore  a part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  conduct  was  made  a ser- 
geant-major of  Artillery  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Harford  County  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  our  subject  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
November,  1865,  and  has  since  been  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  Bel  Air.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  187. \,  where 
he  ably  represented  his  constituents.  He  has 
been  an  examiner  in  chancery  continuously  since 
1867  and  counsel  to  the  Harford  County  board  of 
school  commissioners.  As  an  advocate  of  im- 
provements that  will  promote  the  progress  of  the 
count}-,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  af- 
fairs. He  holds  the  office  of  president  of  the  Bel 
Air  Water  and  Light  Company,  and  since  its  in- 
corporation has  been  president  of  the  Permanent 
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Building  Association  of  Harford  Count}'.  The 
title  by  which  he  is  always  called,  was  given  him 
in  1S76,  when  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Carroll  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  has  always 
taken  a great  interest  in  the  militia  of  the  state 
and  has  been  captain  of  two  companies  raised  in 
the  county.  A prominent  Mason,  he  is  past 
master  of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge,  at  Bel  Air. 

In  iS(?7  Colonel  Lee  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Sallie  B.  Griffith,  only  child  of  John 
L.  Griffith,  a prominent  farmer  of  District  No.  2, 
Harford  County.  They  are  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  named  as  follows:  Helen  M. ; John  L. 
G.,  a graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  College  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  law  school,  recently  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates,  now  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  of  Maryland,  and 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the  state; 
Hannah  B. ; Elizabeth  Dallam;  Henry  W.  Archer; 
Alice;  Cassandra;  and  Otho  Scott  Lee,  member 
of  the  class  of  1S99,  Princeton  College. 

* c-  - 2* 

OBKRT  MARSHBANK.  Within  the  limits 
of'  a brief  biographical  sketch  it  is  impossible 
to  render  full  justice  to  prominent  men,  and 
yet  there  are  some  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to 
all  that  it  is  only  justice  to  dwell  upon  what  they 
have  done.  In  a list  of  those  once  prominent  in 
business  circles  of  Elkton  we  find  the  name  of 
Robert  Marshbank,  whose  long  and  honorable 
connection  with  the  best  interests  of  the  village 
entitled  him  to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held. 
It  was  in  r843  that  he  came  to  Elkton,  and  the 
following  year  he  opened  a furniture  store,  which 
he  afterward  conducted,  in  connection  with  the 
undertaking  business.  During  this  period  of  more 
than  half  a century  he  witnessed  the  many 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  Cecil  County; 
the  darkening  days  prior  to  the  war,  the  perils  of 
that  great  civil  strife,  the  business  depression  that 
followed  it,  and  the  final  return  to  prosperity. 
To  secure  the  development  of  material  resources 
he  contributed  his  quota.  While,  in  the  manage- 


ment of  his  business,  he  never  gained  a fortune, 
he  secured  a competency  and  that  which  is  even 
better,  an  enviable  name  as  an  efficient,  honorable 
business  man. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Day  of  1S21  that  the  birth 
of  Robert  Marshbank  occurred,  his  native  place 
being  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  also  were  born 
his  parents,  Robert  and  Ann  (Lyle)  Marshbank. 
His  father,  who  was  a member  of  a Scotch  fam- 
ily, was  a-school  teacher  by  occupation,  but  died 
at  an  early  age,  when  his  son  and  namesake  was 
a boy  of  seven.  His  wife  was  a member  of  a 
family  that  engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Their  family  consisted  of  two  sons, 
our  subject’s  brother  being  John  D.,  who  was  a 
cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but  in  later  life  owned  a 
foundry  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Chester 
County.  The  mother  departed  this  life  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  the  home  of  her  son.  The  death 
of  the  father  leaving  the  family  in  straightened 
circumstances,  our  subject  was  unable  to  devote 
much  time  to  study,  but  in  boyhood  was  bound 
out  to  a farmer,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore 
and  learned  the  cabinet-maker's  trade.  Coming 
to  Elkton  in  1843,  the  next  year  he  opened  a 
furniture  store,  and  has  also  for  more  than  fifty 
years  been  in  the  undertaking  business,  during 
which  time  he  has  had  charge  of  the  burial  of 
more  than  five  thousand  persons. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Marshbank,  Eliza  J.  Short, 
at  her  death  left  a daughter,  Eliza  J.,  now  the 
wife  of  George  Crocker,  of  Laporte,  Iud.,  a civil 
engineer,  who  is  engaged  in  railroad  construction 
in  the  west.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Marsh- 
bank was  to  Eliza  A.  Lynch,  who  died  July  31, 
1SS7,  leaving  four  children.  The  eldest  of  these 
is  Maggie,  wife  of  H.  C.  Wells,  a druggist  of  Elk- 
ton. J.  H.,  who  is  in  business  with  his  father, 
married  Lidie  Bennett,  of  Elkton,  and  they  have 
five  children,  Robert,  Flora,  Hyland,  Harry  and 
Mary.  Fannie  is  single  and  lives  at  home.  The 
fourth  child,  Richard,  is  deceased.  The  third 
wife  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Mary  D.  Henry.  Fraternally  Mr.  Marshbank 
was  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  filled 
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all  the  offices  in  the  local  lodge,  besides  which  he 
was  a member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  Mutual  Building 
Association  for  twenty  years  or  more.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Whig  party  he  advocated  its 
principles,  and  upon  its  disintegration  became  a 
Republican,  the  principles  of  which  party  he  af- 
terward supported  by  his  vote  and  influence. 
Though  he  did  not  care  to  take  a very  active  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  village,  the  value  of  his 
citizenship  was  never  questioned,  and  his  death, 
July  11,  1897,  was  recognized  as  a public  loss. 


^ DWARD  A.  BALDWIN.  While  this  gen- 
^ tleman  has  been  a resident  of  Darlington 
for  a comparatively  brief  period  only,  yet 
he  has  many  acquaintances  in  this  portion  of  Har- 
ford Count)T,  for  much  of  his  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  adjoining  district,  No.  2,  of  which  his 
ancestors  were  pioneer  settlers.  He  was  born  at 
Hopewell  Cross  Roads  in  1S57,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Tyler  and  Fannie  (Loflin)  Baldwin,  natives  of 
the  same  district.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Tyler 
Baldwin,  was  born  there  and  spent  his  entire 
active  life  as  a blacksmith.  Samuel  T. , who 
followed  the  occupation  of  painter  and  glazier, 
was  a man  of  some  prominence  in  his  commu- 
nity, an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy, and  for  some  time  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  road  supervisor.  He  passed  away  June 
9,  1884,  aged  sixty-six;  his  wife  died  March  17, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  namely:  John  T. , 

Sarah  M.,  Annie  C.,  George  F. , Eben  N.,  Phoebe 
E.,  Edward  A.,  Robert  L.  and  Samuel  T.  All 
are  living  but  the  last  named,  who  died  in  1861. 

The  boyhood  days  of  our  subject  were  passed 
in  attendance  upon  the  common  schools  and  in 
work  at  home.  With  a desire  to  see  more  of  the 
world,  and  thinking  a more  favorable  opening 
might  be  found  elsewhere,  he  went  to  Texas,  in 
February,  1877,  and  spent  one  year  in  Dallas. 


However,  he  found  the  Lone  Star  state  not  equal 
to  his  expectations,  and,  with  the  belief  that  no 
state  could  surpass  old  Maryland,  he  returned  to 
Harford  County  in  1S7S.  Afterward  he  engaged 
in  the  canning  business  for  three  years  in  Hope- 
well  precinct,  and  then  spent  five  years  in  Ken- 
nedy ville,  Kent  County.  October  6,  1896,  was 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Darlington.  Here  he 
at  once  established  a cabinet,  upholstery  and 
undertaking  business,  in  which  he  has  embarked 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  Democratic  party’  stands  for  the  principles 
in  which  Mr.  Baldwin  believes,  and  to  it  therefore 
he  gives  allegiance.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is 
identified  with  the  Aberdeen  Lodge  of  Masons. 
In  the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Aberdeen  he  has 
passed  all  the  chairs  and  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  The  Senior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics  numbers  him  among 
its  members.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  at  Hopewell  Cross  Roads  and  was 
treasurer  of  the  organization  for  two  y’ears. 
Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
denomination,  he  has  for  years  been  associated 
with  the  congregation  at  Hopewell  Cross  Roads 
and  at  this  writing  is  a trustee  of  the  church. 


— > -5 • F— 

ICHARD  B.  MERRITT.  On  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  village  of  Warwick 
stands  the  general  mercantile  store  owned 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Merritt  and  of  which  he 
has  been  the  proprietor  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  is  an  efficient  business  man,  honest 
in  every  transaction,  energetic  and  capable,  and 
has  built  up  a good  trade  among  the  people  of 
his  locality’,  who  have  learned  to  place  confidence 
in  his  word.  As  boyr  and  man,  his  entire  life  has 
been  passed  in  Cecil  County,  and  naturally  he 
feels  the  deepest  interest  in  its  development  and 
in  the  welfare  of  its  people.  He  was  born  here 
February  5,  1850,  and  this  county  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  his  parents,  Joseph  and  Rachel 
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(Boulden)  Merritt.  In  order  of  birth  he  was 
second  among  five  children,  the  others  being 
James,  Mary,  Anna,  and  Julius,  who  was  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed  while  out  hunting  deer, 
when  he  was  a boy  of  eleven.  Both  the  Merritt 
and  Boulden  families  are  old  residents  of  Mary- 
land, having  resided  here  from  an  early  period  of 
its  history.  Richard  Boulden,  our  subject’s 
grandfather,  and  for  whom  he  was  named,  took 
part  in  the  Revolution  in  his  early  manhood,  and 
again,  when  quite  old,  started  out  to  defend  our 
country  against  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Afterward  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  government. 

Reared  upon  a farm,  our  subject  was  given  ex- 
cellent advantages  in  boyhood  and  finished  his 
education  in  the  Middletown  (Del.)  Academy. 
In  early  years  he  devoted  his  attention  principally 
to  farming,  but  since  then  he  has  carried  on  a 
general  store  in  Warwick.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  married  Leota  L.  Wilson,  of  this  county, 
and  to  their  union  were  born  five  children. 

Mrs.  Merritt  is  a member  of  a family  long  resi- 
dent in  Maryland,  and  is  a lady  of  estimable 
Christian  character  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  Mr.  Merritt  is 
not  only  interested  in  business,  but  in  politics  as 
well,  and  is  a firm  Democrat  in  principle.  For  a 
time  he  held  the  office  of  collector,  and  in  1897 
was  his  party’s  candidate  for  county  treasurer. 
He  is  a public-spirited  citizen  and  takes  an  interest 
in  all  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  section. 


OBERT  KERR  VANNEMAN.  The  social, 
financial  and  business  history  of  Harford 
Count}’  is  filled  with  the  deeds  of  Self-made 
men,  and  if  by  this  word  we  understand  that  a 
man,  solely  through  his  unaided  exertions,  has 
risen  from  an  unimportant  position  to  one  of  in- 
fluence, then  certainly  Mr.  Vanneman  may  be 
called  self-made.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  though  an  old  and  honored  one  in  this 


part  of  Maryland,  has  never  been  wealthy,  and 
from  an  early  age  he  was  obliged  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  earn  his  living.  From  his  remote 
forefathers  he  inherits  the  traits  of  perseverance 
and  honesty  that  have  ever  characterized  the 
Swedish  nationality,  as  well  as  the  enterprise 
that  is  a trait  especially  peculiar  to  Americans. 
These  qualities  have  enabled  him  to  gain  a posi- 
tion among  the  prominent  men  of  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  F'irst  National  Bank  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
of  which  Mr.  Vanneman  is  cashier,  was  organ- 
ized, largely  through  his  instrumentality,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S83,  with  Arthur  Vosbury  as  president 
and  himself  as  cashier.  The  president  died  in 
February,  1SS9,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  P. 
McCombs.  Mr.  Vanneman  is  now  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  concern.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  enterprise  the  bank  has  paid  the  stock- 
holders a large  percentage  in  dividends,  and  has 
added  to  its  surplus  an  amount  greater  than  the 
capital  stock  of  $60,000.  This  flattering  record 
is  largely  due  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Vanne- 
man. The  excellent  condition  of  the  institution 
is  especially  worthy  of  mention,  after  these  last 
years  of  bank  failures,  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  and  depreciation  of  values;  but  in  times 
of  panics  elsewhere,  the  depositors  in  the  First 
National  have  never  had  cause  to  feel  the  slight- 
est concern  regarding  the  safety  of  their  moneys. 

In  considering  the  life  of  a man,  it  is  always 
appropriate  to  dwell  upon  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  his  ancestry.  The  father  of  the  gentle- 
man named  was  Daniel  Vanneman,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Port  Deposit,  Md. , where  for  years 
he  was  employed  as  timber  inspector  and  later 
owned  a steamer  line  from  Port  Deposit  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  from  Church  Creek  to  Baltimore 
(after  the  railroad  was  built  to  Port  Deposit), 
carrying  both  freight  and  passengers.  He  built 
the  “Isador,”  which,  however,  proved  too  large 
for  these  waters  and  was  sold  for  navigation  on 
larger  rivers.  Another  steamer  that  he  built  was 
named  the  “Alice.”  The  railroad  taking  away 
his  custom  was  the  cause  of  his  financial  reverses, 
and  obliged  him  to  sell  his  vessels.  From  that 
time  he  served  as  postal  clerk  on  the  Baltimore 
Central  Railroad,  which  position  he  retained  until 
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his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Politically  he 
voted  the  Republican  ticket,  but  was  not  active 
in  local  affairs  and  never  displayed  an}-  partisan- 
ship in  his  opinions.  His  father,  John  P.  Yanne- 
man,  came  to  Port  Deposit  in  early  manhood  and 
was  among  the  pioneer  lumbermen  of  the  place. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  in  maidenhood  Caro- 
line Isador  Kerr,  was  born  in  Port  Deposit.  In 
1884  shejnoved  to  Havre  de  Grace.  She  is  now 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  The  birth  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  occurred  in  Port  Deposit  De- 
cember 1,  1S54,  and  his  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  village.  When  about 
seventeen  he  began  in  life  for  himself  and  thence- 
forward was  self-supporting.  His  first  position, 
which  he  held  for  a year,  was  that  of  clerk  in  a 
hardware  store  in  his  native  town,  but  afterward 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  a position  as  runner 
in  the  Cecil  National  Bank.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  promoted  and  filled  all  the  positions  up  to 
teller,  but  resigned  August  1,  1883,  to  aid  in  the 
organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Havre 
de  Grace. 

In  1879  Mr.  Vanneman  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Laura  V.,  daughter  of  Samuel  M.  C. 
Nesbitt,  of  Port  Deposit.  They  are  the  parents 
of  five  children,  namely:  Charles  Reeve,  Caroline 
Kerr,  Arthur  Vosbury,  Ella  Haines  and  Homer 
Nesbitt.  The  family  attend  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Havre  de  Grace,  of  which  Mr. 
Vanneman  and  his  wife  are  members.  Politically 
a Republican,  he  has  been  an  active  factor  in 
local  politics  and  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  part}’  here.  His  fellow-citizens, 
realizing  his  fitness  for  public  office,  have  three 
times  elected  him  to  fill  the  responsible  position 
of  mayor,  and  he  is  the  present  incumbent  of  this 
office.  I11  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  he 
is  proving  the  possession  of  energy,  tact  and 
fidelity  to  duty,  the  qualities  that  have  also 
brought  him  success  in  private  affairs.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  held  the  position  of  town  treasurer, 
and  in  1892  was  a member  of  the  city  council, 
but  refused  to  serve  again  after  the  expiration  of 
one  term.  In  all  matters  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  place  he  is  interested,  and  his  hearty 
co-operation  may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  organ- 


ization of  the  Havre  de  Grace  Improvement  Com- 
pany he  was  a prime  mover,  and  is  its  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  a director  and  stockholder, 
also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, a director  in  the  bank,  stockholder  and 
director  in  the  Havre  -de  Grace  Shoe  Manufac- 
turing Company,  director  of  the  Harford  Tele- 
phone Company,  and  secretary,  treasurer,  director 
and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Perry  ville  Water 
Company,  which  is  just  across  the  river  in  Cecil 
County;  also  vice-president  and  a stockholder  of 
the  Havre  de  Grace  Real  Estate  and  Power  Com- 
pany, which  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  concern  of 
this  locality.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
Susquehanna  Lodge  No.  130,  F.  & A.  M.,  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  Cecil  Lodge  No.  31,  K.  of 
P.,  at  Port  Deposit. 


TAYLOR  RAWLINGS.  Concerning  the 
genealogy  of  the  Rawlings  family  but  little 
definite  information  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  first  representatives  in 
this  country  came  from  either  Scotland  or  Ireland ; 
possibly  Scotland  was  the  original  home  of  the 
family,  but  during  the  religious  persecution  they 
may  have  fled  to  Ireland  for  safety  and  from  that 
island  afterward  crossed  the  ocean  to  America. 
Several  succeeding  generations  have  resided  in 
Cecil  County,  and  almost  invariably  they  have 
been  people  of  moral  worth  and  great  energy  of 
character.  The  first  to  come  here  was  Green- 
berry  Rawlings,  who  settled  in  District  No.  7,  at 
what  is  now  known  as  Battle  Swamp. 

John,  son  of  Greenberry,  had  a son  Robert, 
who  was  the  father  of  our  subject.  Robert  was 
born  in  Cecil  County,  where  he  spent  his  entire 
life,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the 
home  farm,  in  District  No.  8,  his  death  occurred 
when  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  By  his 
marriage  to  Mary  McVey  he  was  the  father  of 
five  children,  named  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  John 

M.,  Z.  Taylor,  Hannah  M.  and  Roberta  E.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1848,  in  the 
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house  which  still  remains  his  home.  Educated 
in  tlje  common  schools,  and  reared  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, he  became  a man  of  sound  common-sense, 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  sterling 
traits  of  character.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  home 
farm,  and  of  it  he  has  since  maintained  a general 
supervision.  The  place  is  not  as  large  as  many 
of  the  farms  of  the  county,  but  its  eighty  acres 
have  been  brought  under  such  excellent  cultiva- 
tion that  the  best  possible  results  are  being  secured 
from  year  to  year. 

While  Mr.  Rawlings  is  well  informed  regarding 
politics,  yet  his  tastes  do  not  lie  in  that  direction, 
for  he  is  a man  whose  inclinations  are  toward  pri- 
vate rather  than  public  life.  However,  he  keeps 
posted  regarding  the  issues  before  the  people 
to-day,  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party.  It  has  always  been  his  opinion  that  pro- 
tection tends  to  the  building  up  of  monopolies 
and  the  concentration  of  wealth  within  the  hands 
of  a few,  while  free  trade  is  calculated  to  more 
equally  distribute  money  among  the  people.  He 
believes,  too,  that  much  of  the  financial  depression 
from  which  the  country  has  suffered  during  the 
past  years  is  due  to  the  incorrect  standard  of  re- 
lationship between  silver  and  gold;  when  this  is 
rectified  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  an  estab- 
lished fact,  an  era  of  prosperity  will  begin.  Fra- 
ternally he  was  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  in  former  years,  but  does  not  retain  his 
membership  in  the  order.  His  marriage  united 
him  with  Emma  H.  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Eliza  Reynolds,  of  this  county,  and  an  estim- 
able lady,  who  takes  a part  in  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  has  many  warm  friends 
among  the  people  of  the  district. 

eg  53  <±  > ^ ...  . <3 
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OHN  B.  HANNA.  Harford  County  may' 
well  be  proud  of  the  amount  of  brains  and 
energy  possessed  by  her  representative  busi- 
ness men,  for,  taken  as  a whole,  there  are  none 
brighter,  more  intelligent,  or  with  more  ability 


and  push  in  any  direction  than  they  possess. 
Among  the  number  is  John  B.  Hanna.  Those 
who  deal  with  him  find  him  a very  pleasant  gen- 
tleman, courteous  and  affable,  and  in  every  re- 
spect a true  man  of  business;  a man  whose  ex- 
perience and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  work 
have  placed  him  among  the  leading  merchants  of 
this  thriving  village.  Mr.  Hanna  is  a native  of 
the  town  of  Bel  Air,  where  he  was  born  May  1 6 , 
1867,  son  of  William  F.  Hanna,  who  was  born 
near  the  village  of  Clnirchville.  The  latter  was 
a carriage  manufacturer  by  trade,  a member  of 
the  firm  of  John  A.  Hanna  & Bro. , and  in  every 
relation  of  life  was  the  soul  of  honor,  and  a man 
who  endeavored  to  “do  as  he  would  be  done  by.’  ’ 
He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
died  in  that  faith  in  1S75.  His  father,  Stephen 
VB.  Hanna,  was  also  born  in  Harford  County,  and 
a more  complete  notice  of  his  life  is  given  in  the 
sketch  of  James  Fulton.  The  maiden  name  of 
William  F.  Hanna’s  wife  was  Martha  A.  Barnes. 
She  was  born  at  Churchville,  a daughter  of  John 
Barnes,  who  belongs  to  an  old  and  leading  fam- 
ily of  this  section.  Mrs.  Hanna  is  living  in 
Bel  Air. 

John  B.  Hanna  has  three  brothers:  Edwin  F., 
who  is  a successful  insurance  man  of  Baltimore; 
William  F. , a substantial  business  man  of  Bel 
Air;  and  Henry  N.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Bal- 
timore Blind  Company'.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  education  in  Bel  Air  Acad- 
emy, and  -when  still  a lad  began  working  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  John  G.  Rouse,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1S87.  By  that  time  he  had 
acquired  a sufficient  ^knowledge  of  business  to 
make  a venture  on  his  own  account  and  the  result 
has  proved  most  satisfactory'.  His  trade  is  exten- 
sive and  continually  increasing,  as  it  has  every 
reason  to  do,  for  he  keeps  an  excellent  stock  on 
hand  and  is  reasonable  in  his  prices.  He  has  not 
confined  his  attention  wholly  to  his  business, 
however,  for  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
local  politics,  is  a leader  of  the  Republican  party- 
in  his  section,  and  has  had  charge  of  every  cam- 
paign therein  since  the  fall  of  1S93.  So  in- 
telligent and  active  has  he  proved  himself  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  public  affairs  that  in  1897 
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he  was  the  candidate  of  the  second  congressional 
district  for  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district  of  Maryland.  He  is  a director  in  the 
Fireside  Building  Association  of  Harford  County. 

He  and  his  family  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  has 
been  a rising  elder  since  1S91.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, in  which  he  is  district  deputy.  In  18SS 
Miss  Martha  Standiford  became  his  wife.  She 
was  born  in  Harford  County,  and  here  their  chil- 
dren have  been  born:  John  A.,  William  F., 

Mary  Fulton,  and  Horace,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  four  years. 


\ ft  ISS  MARTHA  E.  TWINING.  The  first 
V member  of  the  Twining  family  who  sought 
0 a home  in  America  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  our  subject,  a native  of  Wales,  but  from 
an  early  age  a resident  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  made  settlement  in  Bucks  County.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  early  settlers  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, which  he  conducted  in  the  usual  crude  man- 
ner of  those  days,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  manj- 
modern  improvements  now  considered  indispen- 
sable. In  spite  of  hardships  and  discouragements, 
he  gradually  added  to  his  possessions,  until  he 
was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  of  the  county. 
The  kind  hospitality,  genial  manner,  strict  hon- 
esty and  financial  thrift  characteristic  of  the 
Quakers  in  every  age  of  the  world  were  among 
his  noticeable  traits,  and  he  was  ever  earnest  in 
upholding  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Our  subject’s  grandfather,  David  Twining,  was 
born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and,  like  his  father, 
was  an  extensive  land  owner,  and  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends’  Church.  Isaac  Twining, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
and  shortly  after  attaining  manhood  he  married 
Ann  H.  Hallowell,  member  of  an  old  family  of 
that  county,  whose  representatives  were  by  occu- 
pation principally  farmers.  They  became  the 


parents  of  seven  children,  namely:  D Hallo- 

well;  Martha  E.;  Horace  B.,  who  died  in  1895; 
Isaac;  B.  Franklin,  deceased;  Caroline  W.,  and 
Robert  B.,  who  was  killed  iir  the  Union  army  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  1862. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  brought  by  her  parents  to  Harford 
County  in  1S45,  anc^  settled  with  them  in  District 
No.  4.  Upon  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother, 
she  inherited  the  old  homestead,  and  here  she  has 
since  remained,  having  in  all  these  years  made 
many  friends  among  the  people  of  the  vicinity. 
When  her  nephew,  Joseph  B.  Twining,  son  of 

D.  Hallowell  Twining,  was  a boy,  she  took  him 
to  her  home  and  there  he  lias  since  remained, 
being  reared  under  her  careful  training  to  habits 
of  industry,  perseverance  and  energy.  He  was 
given  a good  education  and  prepared  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  In  addition  to  looking  after 
his  aunt’s  place,  he  owns  a farm  of  forty-three 
acres.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married 
Minnie  S.  Saurman,  who  was  born  near  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  they  have  one  child,  named  Martha 

E. ,  in  honor  of  her  great-aunt. 

The  farm  which  Miss  T waning  owms  and  occu- 
pies consists  of  sixty  acres,  upon  which  have  been 
placed  the  improvements  that  mark  a model 
estate  and  so  largely  add  to  the  comfort  of  its 
occupants.  The  well-tilled  fields  return  large 
crops  to  reward  the  industry  of  the  husbandman, 
and  the  granaries  are  filled  each  season.  The 
active  work  of  superintending  the  place  falls  upon 
her  nephew’,  and  his  good  judgment  and  enter- 
prise have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her 
in  the  management  of  her  property  interests.  I11 
religious  belief  she  is  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Friends’  Church,  in  which  faith  she  was  reared. 


OHN  R.  McELWAIN.  This  government 
of  the  people  is  no  discriminator  of  persons, 
and  its  doors  are  opened  wide  for  entrance 
into  the  business  or  professional  arena  of  all  such 
as  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  to  success. 
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It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  you  may  travel  the 
world  over  and  nowhere  will  you  find  better 
opportunities  for  a young  man  to  advance  in  ev- 
ery way  than  under  the  shadow  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  This  fact  was  early  recognized  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  that  his  career  has  been 
a successful-  one  is  well  known.  He  is  distinct- 
ively American,  as  were  his  ancestors,  both  lineal 
and  collateral,  for  generations,  and  farming  was 
their  occupation.  Habitual  frugality  and  indus- 
try were  the  fundamental  principles  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  his  parents,  John  S.  and  Re- 
becca (Webb)  McElwain,  whose  native  state  was 
Pennsylvania.  These  characteristics  have  been 
inherited  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  was  third  of  the  following- 
named  children:  William  J.,  deceased;  Mary,  de- 
ceased; John  R.,  subject  of  this  sketch;  Rachel 
E.,  Robert  B.,  William,  H.  Clay,  Mary  S.,  Hen- 
rietta R.,  Margaret  V.,  Ella  M.  and  Daniel  E. 
The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  John  R.  Mc- 
Elwain was  a native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
when  quite  young  came  to  the  new  world  and 
made  a settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he- 
successfully  tilled  the  soil  and  became  the  owner 
of  a large  estate.  He  was  a member  of  the  col- 
onial army  during  the  Revolution. 

John  McElwain,  the  grandfather,  was  born  on 
his  father’s  fine  country  estate  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  like  his  father  before  him,  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  pursuits  throughout  life  and 
reared  his  sons  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  this 
pursuit.  John  R.  McElwain  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania June  10,  1854,  and  with  the  intelligent 
council  and  advice  of  his  worthy  father,  he  soon 
came  to  understand  the  details  of  farm  work. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  rural  districts  and  after  reaching  a 
suitable  age  he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and 
continued  this  occupation  in  the  district  schools 
for  eight  years.  Both  in  teaching  and  farming 
his  labors  were  crowned  with  success.  The  result 
of  his  efforts  is  an  excellent  farm  comprising  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  acres.  This  land  is 
carefully  tilled  and  well  improved  and  is  therefore  ' 
valuable. 

At  the  youthful  age  of  twenty-one  years  Mr 


McElwain  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Al- 
mira Brooks,  a native  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  her  death  occurred  after  the  birth  of  a 
little  daughter,  Edith  C.,  who  also  died  when 
about  one  year  old,  in  1SS0.  At  the  time  of  the 
mother’s  death,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  she  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  For  his  second  wife 
Mr.  McElwain  chose  Edith  J.  Brooks,  a sister  of 
his  first  wife,  who  was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  of  Quaker  descent.  Both  sisters  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  early  life,  and 
with  this  church  Mr.  McElwain  is  also  connected. 
His  last  marriage  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the 
following  children:  Cora  E.,  Olive  M.,  J.  E.  Clif- 
ton, Lorenzo  C.,  Harry  E.  and  Ellis  \V.  Mr. 
McElwain  has  always  supported  the  Republican 
part}-,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
trustee  of  the  district.  He  is  of  the  stuff  of  which 
substantial  citizens  are  made  and  he  is  most  liber- 
ally helpful  toward  any  movement  having  a ten- 
dency to  benefit  any  considerable  class  of  his  fel- 
low-men. 


(JOHN  G.  ROUSE.  The  reputation  enjoyed 

I by  a cit\r  or  village,  throughout  the  sur- 
Q)  rounding  country,  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  of  its  merchants.  The  influence  of  the 
business  man  is  far  reaching,  permeating  all 
avenues  of  trade,  and  affecting  important  interests 
that  are  not  reached  by  the  professional  man  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  artisan  on  the  other.  No 
village  of  Harford  County  enjoys  a more  enviable 
reputation  than  Bel  Air  for  the  high  character  of 
her  merchants,  both  as  to  strict  commercial  integ- 
rity and  business  enterprise;  and  among  these 
merchants  John  G.  Rouse  stands  prominent. 

Mr.  Rouse  was  born  in  Joppa,  Harford  County, 
Md.,  March  14,  1844,  the  son  of  C.  Chapman 
and  Mary  G.  (Day)  Rouse.  His  father,  who 
was  born  at  the  same  place  in  1807,  engaged  in 
farming  and  merchandising,  and  was  a man  of 
considerable  local  prominence.  Among  the  offi- 
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cial  positions  which  he  filled  was  that  of  county 
commissioner.  A lifelong  resident  of  Joppa,  he 
died  in  that  village  in  1S73.  He  was  a sou  of 
John  Rouse,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to 
America  in  early  manhood  and  settled  in  Mary- 
land. In  those  days  it  was  thought  that  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Maryland  would  be  located  at  Havre 
do  Grace,  and  as  the  travel  between  that  place 
and  Baltimore  was  very  large,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  opening  a hotel  on  the  road  between  the 
two  cities.  This  plan  he  carried  into  effect,  open- 
ing a large  hotel  that  for  years  was  known  as  the 
Half  Way  House.  It  became  the  popular  hos- 
telry for  people  trav  eling  in  that  part  of  the  state 
and  was  constantly  crowded  with  guests,  the  re- 
sult being  that  he  accumulated  a good-sized  for- 
tune. The  old  Rouse  homestead  is  now  occupied 
by  a sister  of  our  subject,  Mrs.  James  B.  Hanwav. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
Goldsmith  Day,  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Gunpowder  Neck,  and  at  one  time  clerk  of 
courts  of  Harford  County. 

The  family  of  C.  Chapman  and  Mary  G.  Rouse 
consisted  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of 
whom  attained  mature  years.  There  are  now', 
besides  our  subject,  one  son  living,  William  C., 
of  the  firm  of  Rouse,  Hempstone  & Co.,  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Richardson  of  Bel  Air,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hanwav  of 
Joppa,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Hanway,  widow  of 
Samuel  Hanway.  The  early  years  of  the  life  of 
our  subject  were  spent  in  Joppa,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  With  a natural 
taste  and  fitness  for  business  life,  we  find  him, at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  conducting  a small  cross-roads 
store.  Being  a young  man  of  enterprise  and 
energy,  with  plenty  of  sound  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  all, 
and  his  business  ventures  were  successful  from  the 
first.  Wishing  a larger  field  for  his  energy,  in 
1877  he  came  to  Bel  Air  and  opened  his  present 
store.  At  first,  however,  it  was  conducted  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  at  present,  but  by  de- 
grees he  increased  the  amount  of  stock  and  the 
importance  of  the  business,  until  now  his  store 
is  the  largest  in  the  entire  county,  and  would  do 
credit  to  a place  much  larger  than  Bel  Air. 
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In  addition  to  this  concern,  Mr.  Rouse  was 
interested  in  several  other  stores  in  Harford  Coun- 
ty, his  sales  amounting  to  upwards  of  $200,000 
per  annum.  By  close  attention  to  business,  push 
and  industry,  he  has  made  for  himself  a name 
that  stands  high  for  honesty,  integrity  and  pro- 
gressiveness. It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that,  during 
his  entire  business  career,  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  his  extensive  business,  he 
has  enjoyed  a credit  that  would  enable  him  to 
buy  goods  in  any  market,  without  a reference. 
Many  times,  during  periods  of  financial  depression, 
when  banks  were  failing  and  money  scarce,  he 
spent  long  and  anxious  hours  in  planning  how  to 
meet  certain  payments  as  they  became  due;  but 
he  always  found  a way  to  do  so;  of  late  years  he 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  this  line,  as  he  has  been 
able  not  only  to  meet,  but  also  to  discount,  his 
bills.  For  use  in  his  business  he  has  an  account 
book,  of  his  own  invention,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  ever  devised. 
Each  bill  is  entered  as  it  comes  in,  with  date  of 
purchase  and  date  it  falls  due,  by  months  and 
days.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  to  a certain 
month,  where  he  finds  all  of  the  bills  due  in  that 
month.  By  systematizing  his  work,  he  has  made 
of  the  business  a science,  and  largely  enhanced 
his  financial  success. 

Aside  from  his  extensive  mercantile  interests, 
Mr.  Rouse  is  one  of  the  directors  in  the  Harford 
National  Bank,  and  a director  in  various  building 
and  loan  associations.  He  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Bel  Air,  arid  is  always 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  local  measures. 
Fraternally  he  is  past  master  of  the  Masonic 
lodge.  He  has  no  political  aspirations  and  al- 
though his  well-known  business  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, which  he  has  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
his  private  affairs,  would  have  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  his  tastes  and  inclinations, 
as  well  as  his  devotion  to  his  business,  would 
never  admit  of  his  accepting  public  trusts. 

Although  a business  man  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  Mr.  Rouse  does  not  allow  the  cares  of 
business  to  intrude  upon  his  hours  of  recreation  or 
the  enjoyment  of  home  life.  He  has  a pleasant 
home  in  one  of  the  finest  residences  of  Bel  Air. 
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His  wife,  Harriet  B.,  is  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Hamvay,  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Harford 
County.  Five  children  were  born  of  their  union. 
Mention  of  the  eldest,  Willard  G.,  an  attorney  of 
Bel  Air,  appears  on  another  page.  C.  C.  is  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  father,  the  firm  name 
being  Rouse  & Sou.  Daisy  is  the  wife  of  J. 
Wilson  Richardson,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Hall 
Richardson.  Dora  C.  married  Hon.  J.  Edwin 
Webster,  whose  sketch  is  presented  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  Helen  C. , the  youngest  of  the 
family,  is  with  her  parents,  brightening  the  home 
by  her  presence  and  holding  a prominent  position 
in  the  best  society  of  the  place. 


(ILLIAM  MORRIS,  whose  well-spent  life 
commends  him  to  the  confidence  and  high 
regard  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  in  contact,  is  a farmer  of  District  No.  i, 
Harford  County.  This  is  his  native  county,  his 
birth  having  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1817. 
He  is  the  son  of  Lloyd  and  Beckie  (Sheridan) 
Morris,  also  natives  of  the  same  county.  The 
father  learned  the  cooper’s  trade,  but  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Wh  en  the  country  became  engaged  in  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England,  he  joined  the  American 
army  and  did  valiant  service  for  his  native  land. 
His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years; 
his  wife,  who  long  survived  him,  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four  years. 

Under  the  parental  roof  William  Morris  was 
reared  to  manhood.  No  event  of  special  impor- 
tance occurred  during  that  period,  which  was  de- 
voted to  acquiring  an  education  and  pursuing  his 
studies  when  the  work  of  the  farm  was  over  for 
the  season.  He  early  became  familiar  with  all 
the  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist, 
and  when  twenty  years  of  age  he  began  work  as 
a farm  hand,  being  employed  either  by  the  month 
or  day.  This  undertaking  was  the  beginning  of 
his  business  career.  He  later  secured  a position 
in  a factory,  where  he  was  employed  for  sixteen 


years.  His  industry,  perseverance  and  good 
management  during  that  time  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire the  capital  with  which  he  purchased  a tract 
of  land  of  sixty-three  acres.  This  has  since  been 
his  home  and  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  well-im- 
proved farms  of  the  neighborhood,  the  land  being 
placed  under  a high  state  of  cultivation,  while 
many  excellent  improvements  have  been  added. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
union  being  with  Miss  Anna  Wilson,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  all  now  deceased.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  was  joined  in  wedlock 
with  Mrs.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Morris  gives  his  political  support  to  the 
Republican  party  and  warmly  advocates  its  prin- 
ciples, believing  that  by  their  adoption  the  coun- 
try’s best  interests  will  be  promoted.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  which  he  has  long  been  identified,  and  is 
very  active  in  church  work,  doing  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He 
contributes  liberally  to  its  support,  and  is  a gen- 
erous benefactor  to  the  poor  and  need}-.  Although 
he  has  reached  a very  advanced  age,  he  still  pos- 
sesses his  physical  powers  but  slighthr  impaired, 
his  age  resting  lightly  upon  him.  His  has  been 
an  honest,  upright  life,  true  to  all  the  duties  that 
have  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  has  thereby  won 
the  respect  of  all  with  whom  lie  has  come  in 
contact. 

«-  - -j  *3+  «*■»  ~‘^=rL  — 5 
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(lOHN  HENRY  KIMBLE.  To  the  memory 

I of  our  beloved  dead  we  rear  stately  mouu- 
CB/  ments  of  marble  and  beautiful  columns  of 
granite.  Over  their  last  resting  place  we  strew 
sweet-blooming  flowers.  The  flowers  soon  with- 
er and  perish,  and  in  time  the  massive  marble 
grows  discolored  with  age  and  crumbles  away. 
But  when  these  have  passed  away,  the  good  that 
has  been  done,  the  influence  that  has  been  ex- 
erted, will  continue  to  bless  mankind  through  the 
ages  yet  to  come.  The  influence  of  a noble  life 
ends  only  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 
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The  years  .that  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Kimble 
entered  into  rest  have  not  dimmed  his  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  the  many  to  whom  he  was  dear. 
His  talents,  of  a wonderfully  broad  and  compre- 
hensive range,  attracted  all  to  him,  and  the  im- 
pression first  made  by  his  genius  was  deepened 
by  a growing  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  lovable 
spirit  of  the  man.  With  the  soul  of  the  true  poet, 
his  ideals  were  high,  his  conceptions  keen,  his 
tastes  cultured.  Like  all  poets,  he  was  a lover  of 
Nature,  a reverent  worshipper  at  her  shrine,  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  Nature 
mourned  his  death,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  she 
mourns  the  death  of  every  true  poet. 

“Call  it  not  vain: — they  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies; 

Who  say,  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave.’’ 

The  life  of  one  who  was  held  in  such  high  re- 
gard by  his  fellow-men  and  whose  influence  over 
them  was  always  manifest  for  good,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  his  ancestry,  since  that  is  given  fully 
in  the  life  of  his  father,  Henry  Harding  Kimble, 
upon  another  page.  Born  in  Buckingham  Town- 
ship, Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Septembers,  1S50,  he 
was  five  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  family  re- 
moved from  there  to  Cecil  County,  settling  upon 
a farm  near  Fair  Hill.  The  limited  means  of  his 
parents  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  at- 
tend school  regularly,  but  he  was  of  an  ambitious, 
aspiring  disposition,  with  the  student’s  love  of 
knowledge,  and  through  self-culture  he  acquired 
a fund  of  information  not  always  possessed  by  a 
college-bred  man.  However,  it  was  always  a 
source  of  regret  to  him  that  his  schooling  was  not 
more  extended,  and  he  advised  young  men  to 
gain  a good  education,  if  possible.  Like  other 
members  of  the  family,  he  possessed  remarkable 
musical  talent.  As  the  age  of  eight  he  began  to 
play  the  violin,  and  a few  years  later  became  the 
owner  of  a fife,  with  which  he  accompanied  his 


brother  Seruch  on  the  drum.  In  1865  his  father 
purchased  a melodeon,  on  which  he  soon  learned 
to  play,  though  he  had  no  one  to  teach  him  the 
use  of  the  instrument.  Two  years  later  a brass 
band  was  organized  in  the  neighborhood  and  he 
mastered  every  instrument  in  it.  His  talent  was 
of  a comprehensive  nature,  that  enabled  him  not 
onl)'  to  render  skillfully  the  compositions  of 
others,  .but  also  to  compose  selections  himself. 
For  some  years  he  taught  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

I11  1869  Mr.  Kimble  became  a member  of  a de- 
bating society  organized  near  what  is  now  known 
as  Cowantown,  and  in  this  he  soon  gained  promi- 
nence for  logical  skill  in  debating.  From  1S72  to 
1874  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cecil 
County,  being  a careful,  conscientious  and  suc- 
cessful teacher.  From  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  poem  in  1870,  he  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  local  press.  In  1875  he  wrote 
“The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,’’  a serial  poem 
which  the  Grange  organ  of  Pennsylvania  pub- 
lished in  seven  parts  with  illustrations.  This  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  was  favorably  noticed 
by  the  New  York  World , and  other  leading  papers. 
Competent  critics  pronounced  it  among  the  “best 
and  most  natural  descriptions  of  rural  life  ever 
written.’’  In  1876  he  wrote  another  serial,  en- 
titled “Two  Granges.’’  He  wrote  easily,  with- 
out effort  or  mental  labor,  the  thoughts  flowing 
smoothly  in  rhythmic  form,  so  that  the  effect  was 
pleasing  and  the  whole  harmonious.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  he  vras  a farmer,  teacher, 
and  busy  man  of  affairs,  and  his  reading  was 
snatched  between  hours  of  hard  work  in  other 
lines  of  employment,  it  is  apparent  that  he  pos- 
sessed true  native  genius,  or  he  could  not  so 
easily  have  adapted  his  mind  to  poetry.  U11- 
doubtedlv,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  w'ould  have 
attained  a place  of  prominence  among  our  na- 
tional poets.  His  tastes  did  not  lead  him  into 
public  affairs,  but  he  was  a patriotic  citizen  and  a 
stanch  Republican. 

In  December,  1S73,  Mr.  Kimble  married  Sarah 
Teresa  Gallaher,  eldest  daughter  of  John  E.  Gal- 
laher,  of  Cherry  Hill,  District  No.  4.  Her  mother 
wras  a member  of  the  celebrated  Chandlee  family 
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that  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Ireland  more 
than  a century  ago.  His  estimable  wife  and 
their  five  children  survive  him,  and  their  most 
valued  keepsakes  are  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
The  names  of  the  children  are  Anna  Mary  Ellis, 
Ida  Louisa,  Evelyn  Teresa,  Henry  Evans  and 
Seruch  Titus.  While  of  a retiring  disposition,  he 
was  quick  to  do  good,  eager  to  help  the  unfortun- 
ate, and  anxious  to  discharge  every  duty  as  man 
and  citizen.  Writing  in  his  journal  at  one  time, 
he  gave  this  as  his  life’s  aim:  “I  have  no  hopes 
of  fame,  only  a desire  to  do  good;  to  help  just  a 
little  in  the  world  from  which  we  must  soon  be 
taken  by  death.”  A consistent  Christian,  for 
years  he  was  a member  of  Rock  Presbyterian 
Church,  near  Fair  Hill,  but  on  removing  to  Apple- 
ton,  in  1880,  he  transferred  his  membership  to 
Head  of  Christiana,  a venerable  church  of  the 
same  denomination,  just  over  the  state  line  in 
Delaware.  For  several  years  he  was  organist  in 
the  church,  and  the  Sabbath  before  his  sudden 
illness  he  was  in  his  place  as  usual.  His  death 
occurred  August  3,  1S87.  Five  days  before,  he 
was  prostrated  .by  heat  while  at  work  upon  his 
farm,  and  was  never  fully  conscious  afterward. 

George  Johnston,  the  poet,  and  author  of  the 
History  of  Cecil  County,  was  a personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Kimble,  and  wrote  the  following  tribute  to 
his  memory:  ‘‘The  funeral  of  J.  H.  Kimble  at 
Head  of  Christiana  cemetery  on  Sunday  last 
(August  7,  1SS7)  was  attended  by  the  largest 
concourse  of  people  ever  witnessed  at  that  place 
within  the  memory  of  any  person  now  living  in 
the  neighborhood.  And  probably  no  one  of  all 
the  unnumbered  host  that  sleep  their  last  long 
sleep  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  historic  old  grave- 
yard, which  has  been  the  resting  place  of  the 
dead  for  nearly  two  centuries,  had  more  sincere 
and  honest  friends  to  mourn  their  departure. 
Though  comparatively  young  in  years,  Mr.  Kim- 
ble was  old  in  the  practice  of  honest  integrity 
and  every  virtue  that  adorns  and  beautifies  the 
Christian  character.  Unostentatious  and  unob- 
trusive, his  life  was  a beautiful  exemplification  of 
the  religion  of  the  Divine  Master,  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  serve.  The  writer  hereof  knew  him 
from  childhood  and  has  yet  to  hear  the  first  word 


spoken  derogatory  of  his  integrity  as  a man  or  his 
sincerity  as  a Christian.  Consequently,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  number  of  friends  who  came 
to  testify  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  was  estimated  at  a thousand.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  his  pastor,  Rev.  j.  L. 
Vallandigliam,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  F.  William- 
son. Mr.  Vallandighain’s  sermon  was  a beauti- 
ful and  honest  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms. 
Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of  John  Henry 
Kimble,  who  will  be  long  remembered  wherever 
he  was  known,  as  an  honest  man,  a sincere 
Christian,  a skilled  musician,  and  the  ‘‘poet  of  the 
people.”  “The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a shining 
light  that  sliineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  ’ ’ 

The  following  lines  composed  by  Mr.  Kimble 
in  memory  of  his  cousin,  Daniel  R.  Titus,  of 
Morris,  Grundy  County,  111.,  seem  so  appropriate 
to  himself  that  we  quote  them  as  a conclusion  to 
this  biography: 

“His  brief  career 

Was  filled  with  noble  deeds,  and  words  of  cheer 

That  won  kind  friends  where’er  he  dwelt;  for  Truth 
He  worked  with  all  the  vigor  of  strong  youth; 

But  ere  his  great  life  mission  was  complete, 

Disease  compelled  him  from  his  labor  sweet. 

Alas!  and  can  it  be  his  gentle  voice 
No  more  will  make  our  weary  hearts  rejoice? 

Ah,  yes;  the  dismal  silence  of  his  room, 

The  vacant  chair,  the  flowers  he  loved,  that  bloom 
So  brightly  by  our  humble  cottage  door — — 

All  answer,  he  has  gone  forever  more! 

His  true  heart  feared  not  death;  for  purer  life 
His  spirit  yearned;  and  now  where  mortal  strife 
Is  never  known,  he  rests.  God  speed  the  time 
When  we  shall  meet  him  in  those  realms  sublime!" 

Below  we  insert  a hymn,  the  words  and  music 
of  which  Mr.  Kimble  composed,  but  a short  time 
before  his  death: 

Shall  we  reach  the  home  immortal 
After  death’s  impending  night? 

Shall  we  pass  the  golden  portal 
In  the  spirit  land  of  light? 

There  no  stormy  tempest  rages, 

And  our  Saviour  is  the  King; 

And  the  saints  of  former  ages 
Join  the  songs  the  angels  sing. 
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Shall  we  catch  the  glorious  vision 
When  the  scenes  of  earth  depart, 

In  our  Father’s  house  elysian 
Where  no  sorrow  chills  the  heart? 

O,  to  meet  the  friends  we  greeted 
Ere  death  took  them  from  our  side, 

Where  each  life  shall  be  completed, 

And  each  soul  be  satisfied! 

Yes,  ye  faithful,  Christ  has  said  it; 

We  may  rise  from  prison  chains. 

Welcome  death;  why  should  we  dread  it, 
While  the  great  beyond  remains? 

Soon  the  dark  veil  may  be  parted; 

We  shall  reach  the  glittering  plains; 

Cheer  up,  all  ye  broken-hearted, 

Labor  while  the  light  remains. 

Never  fainting,  never  fearing, 

Do  thy  duty  every  day; 

Verily  the  end  is  nearing, 

When  thy  soul  shall  flee  away; 

. Flee  with  seraphs  through  the  portal, 
Where  no  sin  can  ever  blight, 

In  the  glorious  home  immortal, 

In  the  spirit  land  of  light. 


(John  d.  Worthington.  Few  men  in 

I Harford  County  are  so  well  known  as  Mr. 
Q)  Worthington.  Still  fewer  have  a wider  per- 
sonal popularity  and  warmer  friendships.  In  his 
official  capacity  as  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  county  he  has  been  instrumental  in  advancing 
the  standard  of  education  and  the  grade  of 
scholarship,  the  result  of  his  intelligent  manage- 
ment being  apparent  in  the  improved  condition  of 
the  schools.  From  youth  he  has  been  interested 
in  the  public-school  system.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity of  universal  education,  wide  in  scope,  com- 
plete in  curriculum,  practical  in  aim,  has  long 
been  evident  to  him;  he  has,  therefore,  been 
deeply  interested  in  educational  matters  and  his 
sympathies  are  always  given  to  matters  connected 
therewith. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Harford  County,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  born,  December  2,  1S56,  the  son  of  William 


and  Mary  (Dallam)  Worthington.  Both  of  these 
families  have  long  been  prominent  in  Maryland; 
the  Worthingtons  are  descended  from  Quaker 
ancestors  that  came  to  America  from  England, 
and  the  Dallams  date  back  in  the  history  of 
Maryland  to  the  first  settlement.  William  Worth- 
ington died  in  1859,  and  his  wife  in  1SS9.  They 
had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Frank,  who  was  a 
farmer,  died  in  187S;  and  another,  Charles,  is 
now  engaged  in  a manufacturing  business  near 
Philadelphia.  The  boyhood  years  of  our  subject 
were  spent  on  the  home  farm  and  in  attendance 
at  Darlington  Academy.  His  studies  were  fur- 
ther prosecuted  at  St.  John’s  Academy,  Annapo- 
lis. Possessing  a love  of  study,  he  acquired  a 
broad  fund  of  information.  His  bent  of  mind 
was  such  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others,  and  hence  he  chose  the  con- 
genial occupation  of  teaching,  his  first  term  of 
school  being  taught  in  a country  district  in  1S76. 
His  success  brought  him  in  prominence  in  the 
locality,  and  his  services  were  sought  in  positions 
more  pleasant  and  remunerative.  February  1 , 
1S78,  he  was  made  assistant  principal  of  the  Bel 
Air  school.  The  pupils  advanced  so  rapidly 
under  his  instruction  and  the  work  moved  along 
so  systematically  and  smoothly  that  he  was  soon 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  instructors  Bel  Air 
ever  had.  Flis  success  brought  him  promotion  to 
the  position  of  principal,  in  which  capacity  he 
remained  until  18S7,  and  then  resigned  to  accept 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  for  Harford 
Count}-.  He  had  been  a most  thorough  and  com- 
petent teacher,  and  his  elevation  to  the  head  of 
the  schools  of  the  county  was  but  a just  tribute  to 
his  ability. 

As  teacher  and  as  superintendent  the  record  of 
Mr.  Worthington  has  been  above  criticism,  and 
the  schools  of  Plarford  Count}  have  never  been 
in  as  good  condition  as  now  for  effective  work. 
In  1890  a further  recognition  of  his  ability  was 
tendered  him.  This  was  his  appointment,  by 
Governor  Jackson,  as  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  a position  of  great  responsi- 
bility, and  one,  too,  that  brought  him  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  For  four  years  he  offici- 
ated in  that  capacity,  and  there,  as  in  every  other 
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post  of  duty,  he  served  the  people  faithfully  and 
efficiently.  He  lias  had  little  time  in  his  busy 
life  for  any  matters  not  pertaining  to  education, 
though  he  has  been  a director  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Bel  Air,  in  which  he  is  a stock- 
holder, and  he  has  held  other  positions  that 
identified  him  with  local  interests  and  enterprises. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  he  holds  the  office  of  trustee  and  ruling 
elder.  As  an  active,  public-spirited  citizen,  he  has 
always  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  conservative 
Democratic  party,  though  as  the  holder  of  an 
office  which  makes  him  peculiarly  the  servant  of 
the  whole  people,  he  has  never  been  identified 
with  politics  as  an  active  partisan. 

In  1SS2  Mr.  Worthington  married  Theresa 
McCormick,  a niece  of  the  late  Col.  E.  H.  Web- 
ster. It  is  their  happiness  to  be  mutually  com- 
patible in  disposition  and  tastes;  their  union  has, 
therefore,  brought  a more  complete  felicity  into 
both  lives.  The}’  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Malcolm  McLean,  Annie  Laurie,  Frank  D.  and 
John  D. 


i S'- — ■' 


TJOL.  ISAAC  D.  DAVIS.  The  history  of  the 
C Davis  family  in  America  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  begins  with  the  year  1705,  when 
John  Davis  emigrated  from  Wales  and  settled  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
at  an  advanced  age.  In  religious  belief  he  was 
identified  with  the  Quakers.  His  eldest  son, 
Isaac,  moved  to  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  in  1725, 
and  there  reared  his  children,  John,  David, 
Hannah  and  Elizabeth.  David,  the  second  son, 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Salem  County  court 
and  became  prominent  in  his  locality.  He  owned 
a tract  of  land  near  Pittsgrove  and  there  built  a 
brick  house,  which  is  still  standing,  and  that 
place  continued  to  be  his  home  until  death.  He 
married  Dorothy  Cousins,  an  English  lady,  who 
was  born  in  1693,  and  their  children  were  Sarah, 
Mercy,  Amy,  David  and  Incol. 

David,  the  son  of  David  and  Dorothy  Davis, 


born  in  1730,  was,  like  his  father,  a large  land- 
owner.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mar- 
tha Cole  and  they  had  several  children.  Isaac 
Davis,  their  eldest  son,  was  born  in  1762.  In  early 
life  he  commanded  a sailing-vessel,  trading  into 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  War  of  1S12  he  com- 
manded a company  of  Light  Horse  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Christiana,  Del.  He  married  Susanna 
Newman,  daughter  of  John  Newman,  of  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  and  with  his  family  came  to  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  in  1S20.  His  children  were,  Han- 
nah, Rachel,  Catherine  and  John  Newman  Davis. 
Hannah  married  Thomas  McNeal,  and  they  have 
descendants  in  Cecil  County.  Catherine  married 
David  Robinett,  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
navy.  John  Newman  Davis  married  Rebecca 
Bolton  in  1S32,  and  resided  near  Elkton,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  a retiring,  un- 
assuming man,  of  literary  tastes,  and  led  a con- 
sistent Christian  life  as  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  wife  was  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Hugh  Bolton,  who  in  1764  was  a ship- 
master in  the  king's  service  and  came  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Their  children  were  Mary, 
Isabella,  Isaac  D.  and  William. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  Cecil 
County,  near  Elkton,  December  31,  1841.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Elkton  Academy,  and  in 
iS6r,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisted 
in  the  Federal  army,  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  until  the  close  of  the  conflict.  Among 
the  engagements  in  which  he  participated  were 
the  battles  of  Antietam,  Winchester,  Varina 
Landing,  Ft.  Harrison,  Drury’s  Bluff,  Fair  Oaks 
and  Petersburg.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Winchester  by  General  Ewell’s  forces  and  confined 
for  two  months  in  Libby  prison  in  the  city  of 
Richmond.  After  the  surrender  of  General  Lee’s 
army  in  Virginia  he  was  sent  with  Sheridan’s 
command  to  Texas.  During  the  Civil  War  sev- 
eral European  forces  had  seized  upon  Mexico  as 
a foothold  for  establishing  a monarchy  upon  our 
continent.  They  placed  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian of  Austria  on  the  throne  as  emperor  of 
Mexico.  This  was  a direct  act  of  war  against 
the  United  States  by  the  powers  engaged  and  was 
treated  as  such  as  soon  as  the  Federal  army  was 
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free  of  the  war  at  home.  After  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  therefore,  General  Sheridan  was  sent  with  a 
strong  force  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  be  on  hand 
should  negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  Mexico 
by  the  European  troops  fail. 

Concerning  the  connection  of  Colonel  Davis 
with  this  episode  of  American  history,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  appropriately  quoted  from  the  Balti- 
more  Sun  : “Col.  I.  D.  Davis,  cashier  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  Elkton,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  commanded  the  only  United  States 
troops  which  crossed  into  Mexico  to  drive  out  the 
French  who  were  upholding  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Colonel  Davis  says:  1 In  the  fall  of  1865  I 
commanded  the  post  at  Clarksville,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  G-rande  River,  in  the  state  of  Texas, 
being  a part  of  the  army  under  General  Sheridan, 
stationed  along  the  Mexico  border  pending  nego- 
tiations for  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
French.  The  troops  occupied  that  line  from 
June,  1S65,  until  January,  1S66,  with  no  indica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Mexican,  Maximilian, 
that  the  demands  of  the  United  States  would  be 
complied  with.  The  maintenance  of  this  force, 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  was  a great  expense 
to  the  government  and  the  object  to  be  attained 
seemed  as  far  off  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations. All  were  heartily  tired  of  this  inactivity 
and  anxious  to  strike  a blow  for  the  liberation  of 
Mexico  and  the  vindication  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. With  the  knowledge  of  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  all  the  officers,  from  General  Sheridan 
down,  I resolved  to  take  the  initial  step  toward 
bringing  matters  to  a decisive  focus.  I had  no 
official  orders  for  what  I did,  but  it  was  done  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  General  Weitzel,  the  corps 
commander.  On  the  night  of  January  4,  1866,  I 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  an  English 
schooner,  with  volunteers  from  my  own  troops 
and  some  ex-Confederates  from  Kirby  Smith’s 
command.  I surprised  and  captured  the  forts  at 
Bagdad,  with  two  hundred  Austrian  infantry  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  confined  the  prisoners 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  town.  At  daylight  on 
the  morning  .of  the  5th,  the  French  gunboat 
“Antonio,”  arrived  from  up  the  river  and  opened 
fire  upon  us,  but  was  engaged  by  our  captured 


cannon,  disabled  and  driven  off.  Three  French 
men-of-war  were  off  shore  in  the  gulf  and  daylight 
showed  that  they  had  steam  up  and  ports  open 
ready  for  action.  After  the  “Antonio”  retreated 
these  three  ships  all  opened  fire  on  us  with  shell; 
but  their  gunnery  was  bad  and  they  did  us  no 
harm.  Seeing  this  they  attempted  to  laud  a force 
in  small  boats,  but  we  drove  them  back  and  held 
the  towin  Next  day,  the  6tli,  General  Escabedo, 
the  liberal  officer  of  the  Republican  party  of  Mex- 
ico, arrived,  and  I turned  the  town  over  to  him, 
recrossed  the  river  and  reported  to  General  Weit- 
zel. Within  a month  from  that  time  our  govern- 
ment received  notice  that  the  French  troops 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  I claim  that  it  was  the 
direct  effect  of  my  invasion  that  brought  this 
prompt  result.  In  this  engagement  Federal  and 
Confederate  troops  fought  side  by  side:  they  met 
a double  force,  composed  of  the  flower  of  Euro 
pean  forces,  and  not  only  defeated,  but  captured 
and  disarmed  them.  The  audacity  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  prompt  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
French  afterward,  show  that  the  slow  process  of 
diplomatic  negotiation  is  not  suited  to  all  cases.  ’ ” 
For  his  distinguished  services  in  this  engage- 
ment Colonel  Davis  was  complimented  in  general 
orders  by  General  Sheridan  and  was  offered  a 
commission  in  the  regular  arm}-.  He  was  also 
offered  by  General  Escabedo  a brigadier-general’s 
commission  in  the  army  of  Mexico.  He  declined 
both,  and  the  services  of  the  troops  being  no  long- 
er required  in  Texas,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  1866.  He  returned  to  Cecil  County 
and  shortly  afterward  married  Clara  Miller, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Miller,  of  this  county. 
She  died  in  1S94,  leaving  four  children,  namely: 
Henry  M.,  attorney-at-law,  of  Elkton;  William 
J.,  secretary  of  the  Keys  & Miller  Lumber  Com- 
pany; John  Newman,  clerk  to  the  Pusey  & Jones 
Company,  of  Delaware;  and  Mary  R.,  a student 
in  school.  The  sons  are  married,  Heurv  M.  hav- 
ing married  Araetta  Anthony  in  1S96;  William 
J.  married  Ada  Steele  in  1895;  and  John  New- 
man married  Bertha  McNeal  in  1S96. 

Colonel  Davis  is  extensively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, being  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Keys  & 
Miller  Lumber  Company,  director  in  the  Singerly 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  director  and 
cashier  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Elkton. 
He  also  manages  his  farm,  a fine  property  near 
Elkton , on  which  he  resides  and  which  has  been 
the  home  of  four  generations  of  the  family.  In 
educational  matters  he  is  deeply  interested,  and 
is  a trustee  of  the  Elkton  Academy  and  of  the 
West  Atnwell  public  school.  Political  matters 
receive  his  thoughtful  consideration,  and  few  men 
are  better  posted  regarding  public  events  than  is 
he.  However,  he  has  never  been  an  office  seeker 
and  never  ran  for  office  except  once,  when  he  was 
defeated  for  the  legislature  by  a very  small  ma- 
jority by  the  late  Hon.  James  B.  Groome.  P'or 
two  years,  1889-90,  he  was  clerk  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  and  for  twenty  years  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  Republican  executive 
committee  for  Cecil  County.  Since  1S66  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

A very  large  number  of  the  old  residents  of 
Cecil  County  of  the  Davis  name  trace  their  ances- 
try back  to  David  Davis,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J., 
and  also  many  of  the  name  in  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  Some  also  reside  in  the  west,  and 
it  is  singular  to  note  that  while  the  old-fashioned 
names,  such  as  Mercy  and  Susanna,  have  disap- 
peared, the  patriarchal  names  of  David  and  Isaac 
are  still  used  and  seem  to  be  the  favorite  names 
in  the  record  running  back  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 
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ROBERT  N.  RAMPLEY.  The  family  repre- 
sented by  this  gentleman  is  favorably  known 
in  Harford  County,  and  .especially  in  Dis- 
trict No.  4.  Its  members  have  contributed  their 
efforts  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
community,  and  have  ever  been"  characterized  by 
manliness  and  integrity.  When  James  Rampley, 
who  founded  the  family  in  the  United  States,  came 
here  from  England,  he  settled  upon  the  farm 
where  our  subject  now  resides.  Capt.  James,  son 
of  James,  and  father  of  Robert  N.,  spent  his  life 
on  this  place  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  During 
the  War  of  1812  he  enlisted  in  the  American 


army,  and  while  in  the  service  gained  the  title 
by  which  he  was  afterward  known.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  who,  like  himself,  was  a native 
of  Harford  County,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  four  children,  Sarah,  James,  William  and 
Robert  N. 

On  the  farm  which  has  been  his  only  home 
through  life,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
June  25,  1 S 1 7 . In  boyhood  he  became  familiar 
with  scenes  common  to  the  early  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  education  was  limited,  for 
in  those  days  schools  were  not  as  numerous  as 
now.  A large  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
manual  labor,  and  from  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  assist  lie  was  called  upon  to  do  his 
share  of  the  farm  work.  On  arriving  at  man's 
estate  he  entered  for  himself  the  occupation  to 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar.  In  it  he  continued  until  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age,  and  the  possession  of  an  ample 
income  caused  him  to  retire  from  active  labors, 
though  he  still  maintains  the  supervision  of  his 
interests.  As  he  looks  back  over  life’s  day,  now 
in  its  sunset  hour,  he  rejoices  in  the  many  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  Harford 
County;  he  notes  with  pleasure  the  enlargement 
of  industries  and  the  increased  importance  of  its 
commerce  and  its  agriculture.  To  secure  this 
result  he  gave  his  quota,  and  when  he  was  in  his 
prime  the  district  had  no  citizen  more  active 
than  he. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  Mr.  Rampley 
married  Frances  R.  Maul,  of  this  county,  mem- 
ber of  a Pennsylvania  family  that  followed  farm- 
ing pursuits.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  always  been  help- 
ful to  the  needy  and  distressed.  Mr.  Rampley 
contributes  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  largely, 
but  is  not  a member  of  any.  denomination,  though 
a believer  in  Christianity.  On  his  farm,  and  now 
in  use  as  a barn,  stands  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  ever  built  in  District  No.  4,  it  having  been 
erected  011  the  site  now  occupied  by  Bethel  Church . 
The  two  children  born  of  the  union  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rampley  were  named:  Cornelia  and  Mary 
E.  The  latter  is  deceased.  The  former  became 
the  wife  of  Capt.  James  C.  Turner,  by  whom  she 
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has  four  sons  and  three  daughters:  Fannie  M., 
Elizabeth  N.,  Phillips  C.,  Robert  N.,  John  M., 
Susan  M.  and  Janies  C.  In  politics  Mr.  Ramp- 
ley  is  a loyal  Democrat,  and  unswerving  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  party. 
An  energetic  and  industrious  man,  by  good  man- 
agement he  has  acquired  a sufficient  capital  to 
enable  him  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  retire- 
ment from  labor. 
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"~^AVID  REA.  America  is  indebted  to  the 
Emerald  Isle  for  many  of  her  best  citizens. 

QJ  The  sons  of  that  country  have  come  to  the 
new  world  and  with  their  versatile  ability  have 
been  quick  to  see  and  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities and  work  their  way  upward  to  success  in 
the  various  callings  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  energies.  Among  those  of  that  nationality 
who  sought  homes  in  Cecil  County  and  became 
allied  with  her  best  interests  was  Mr.  Rea.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Bangor,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1809,  and  having 
spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  that 
country  resolved  to  try'  his  fortune  in  America. 

It  was  in  1830  that  Mr.  Rea  bade  adieu  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  in  a sailing-vessel  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  New7  York  City.  In  that  place  he 
learned  the  slater's  trade,  which  he  followed  there 
until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  New  Orleans, 
continuing  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the 
Crescent  City  for  twenty  years.  In  1855  he  came 
to  Cecil  Count}-  and  purchased  the  farm  on  which 
his  widow  now  resides.  It  was  a tract  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  with  characteristic 
energy  he  at. once  began  to  develop  and  improve 
the  place,  continuing  his  energetic  labors  until  he 
had  made  it  one  of  the  valuable  and  attractive 
farms  of  the  county.  He  was  a man  of  great 
energy,  of  untiring  purpose  anc'rresolute  will,  and 
these  qualities  were  the  essential  factors  in  his 
business. 

In  1S3S  Mr.  Rea  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Graham,  who  was  born  in  New  York 


City  in  1S22,  a daughter  of  Robert  Graham,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  in  1821. 
Mr.  Rea  was  a progressive  and  public-spirited  cit- 
izen, who  manifested  a deep  interest  in  every  tiling- 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
gave  a liberal  support  to  all  objects  tending  to- 
ward the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the 
county.  All  esteemed  him  for  his  sterling  worth, 
and  his  circle  of  friends  was  extensive.  Pie  died 
in  1SS5,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  West 
Nottingham  Cemetery.  Since  her  husband’s 
death,  Airs.  Rea  has  continued  to  reside  upon  the 
farm,  in  District  No.  7,  which  he  left  to  her,  and 
which  provides  her  a comfortable  support.  For 
thirty-eight  years  she  has  been  a faithful  and  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
West  Nottingham,  and  her  consistent  life,  her 
kindly  manner  and  her  pleasant  disposition  have 
won  her  the  love  and  regard  of  manv. 


(7  WILEY  NORRIS,  one  of  the  leading  and 
influential  farmers  of  Harford  County,  resid- 
0 ing  in  District  No.  4,  comes  of  a family  that 
has  been  connected  with  Maryland  from  the  days 
of  its  early  development.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Norris,  was  born  in  England,  and  when  a 
young  man  came  with  his  brother  George  to  the 
new  world.  They  made  their  way  direct  to 
Harford  County,  and  purchased  eighteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  first  governor 
of  the  colony.  A part  of  this  tract  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  our  subject.  From  that  early  day  down 
to  the  present  the  representatives  of  the  Norris 
family  have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  re- 
claiming the  state  from  its  primitive  condition  and 
making  it  one  of  the  leading  commonwealths  of 
the  Union.  Harford  County  bears  the  impress  of 
their  individuality,  and  the  town  of  Norrisville 
stands  as  a monument  to  the  enterprise  of  Vincent 
Norris,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject.  He  was 
a native  of  Harford  County,  devoted  his  energies 
to  farming  with  much  success,  and  laid  out  the 
village  which  bears  his  name. 
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John  S.  Norris,  father  ofour  subject,  was  num- 
bered among  the  native  sons  of  this  county  and 
followed  farming  as  a life  work.  In  early  life  he 
married  Manda  Z.  Hutchins,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  locality,  and  their  union  was  blessed 
with  three  children:  J.  Wiley,  Robert  R.  and 
Richard  M.,  the  last-named  now  deceased.  Mr. 
Norris,  of  this  review,  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1S44,  on  the  ancestral  homestead, 
where  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  quietly  passed. 
His  elementary  education,  acquired  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  was  supplemented  by  a commercial 
course  in  Eastman’s  Business  College,  of  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  and  by  a few  terms’  attendance  at 
a select  school.  He  was  thus  well  fitted  for  life's 
responsible  duties  and  in  1S69,  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  embarked  in  general  merchandis- 
ing in  Norrisville.  After  conducting  his  store 
for  three  years  he  resumed  farming  and  has  since 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  that  pursuit. 
His  landed  possessions  now  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres,  and  rich  lands  yield  to  him 
good  returns  for  the  care  and  labor  he  bestows 
upon  the  place. 

Believing  thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  Democ- 
racy, Mr.  Norris  identified  himself  with  that 
party  on  attaining  his  majority  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  workers  in  its  ranks  in  his  district,  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth  and  insure 
its  success.  His  church  relationship  is  with  the 
Methodist  Protestant  denomination  in  Norrisville, 
and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Charity 
Lodge  No.  134,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Parkton,  Md. 


ENJAMIN  M.  REED.  In  studying  the 
lives  and  characters  of  men,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  success 
or  of  their  failure.  Success  is  less  the  result  of 
genius  than  of  good  judgment  and  hard  work. 
When  we  trace  the  careers  of  those  who  have 
become  well-to-do  and  influential,  whether  they 
are  business  men,  or  farmers,  or  public  officials, 


we  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  they  are 
those  who  have  risen  gradually  by  their  own 
efforts,  their  industry  and.  perseverance.  These 
qualities  are  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Mr.  Reed, 
for  without  them  he  could  not  have  secured  the 
confidence  and  respect  so  universally  given  him. 

The  Reed  family  is  among  the  oldest  and  most 
honored  within  the  limits  of  Cecil  County.  The 
first  representatives  in  this  country  came  hither 
from  Ireland  at  an  early  day,  bringing  with  them 
very  little  capital,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
William  Reed,  was  born  in  District  No.  5,  Cecil 
County,  and  grew  to  manhood  here.  Trained  to 
farm  work,  he  selected  agriculture  for  his  occupa- 
tion, and  was  so  uniformly  prosperous  that  he 
became  the  owner  of  valuable  property  in  the 
district.  In  addition  to  the  management  of  his 
farm,  he  had  charge  of  the  building  and  opening 
of  roads  in  the  district,  and  his  services  in  that 
capacity  were  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  locality.  Besides  being  road  super- 
visor, he  held  other  local  positions  of  trust.  The 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  had  in  him  a lead- 
ing and  generous  member,  and  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  this  religious  movement  was  largely  due 
to  his  interest  and  assistance.  In  1S65,  when 
quite  advanced  in  years,  he  passed  away,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  near  the  spot  where  he  had  spent  bis 
busy  life.  He  married  Amy  McYey,  daughter  of 
Jacob  McVejq  and  of  Welsh  descent.  They 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  all  but  one  of 
whom  are  living,  namely:  Joseph  T.,  who  is 

engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Bay  View; 
Benjamin  M.;  William,  whose  biography  will  be 
found  upon  another  page  of  this  volume;  and 
Martha,  now  widowed,  and  residing  near  Cal- 
vert, Md. 

At  the  family  homestead,  and  in  a stone  house 
standing  one-quarter  of  a mile  from  his  present 
place  of  residence,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  September  26,  1822.  Plis  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  of  sights  and  scenes  in  District  No.  5, 
and  he  is  attached  to  this  locality  by  ties  of  long 
and  intimate  association.  Studies  in  school  occu- 
pied his-  attention  in  the  winter  and  work  on  the 
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farm  consumed  the  summer  months.  Thus  un- 
eventfully passed  the  years  of  youth.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  purchased  the  place  where  he 
lias  since  resided.  It  is  situated  south  of  the 
property  owned  by  his  brother,  William,  and 
consists  of  eighty-two  acres,  which,  though  not 
constituting  a large  farm,  are  so  productive  that 
they  return  liberal  profits  to  the  owner. 

In  1876  Mr.  Reed  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Christie  McYey,  adopted  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Riddell;  she  was  born  and  reared  in  this 
county  and  received  her  education  in  local  schools. 
Trained  in  girlhood  to  a knowledge  of  housework, 
she  was  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a home  of  her 
own  and  manage  it  economically  and  successfully. 
Four  children  were  born  of  this  union,  two  of 
whom  are  now  living,  namely:  Benjamin  H. 

and  Melviua  L.,  both  of  whom  are  with  their 
parents. 


OSEPH  C.  BOSLEY.  This  gentleman  was 
for  man}'  years  counted  among  the  leading 
farmers  of  Harford  County,  and  although  he 
has  now  passed  from  earth’s  activities,  it  is  but 
just  that  an  outline  of  his  life  work  be  given,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  who  did  excellent  service  in 
bringing  this  section  into  its  present  splendid  con- 
dition. All  of  his  life  was  spent  here,  where  he 
was  born  June  7,  1S20.  His  parents,  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Calhcart)  Bosley,  were  also  born  here  and 
in  this  section  their  earthly  career  ended.  They 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Je- 
mima, Mary,  Ann,  Ellen,  Rachel,  Elizabeth,  Vin- 
cent and  Joseph  C. 

The  early  life  of  Joseph  C.  Bosley  was  spent  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  average  farmer’s 
boy;  that  is,  he  did  chores  about  the  home  place, 
and  later  followed  the  plow,  and  to  this  occupa- 
tion his  attention  turned  after  he  commenced  life 
for  himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  he 
married  Miss  Anna  Wiley,  a native  of  Harford 
County,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 


dren, named  as  follows:  Mary  A.,  Alice  A. , David 
W.,  Jemima  E.  (deceased),  John  J.,  Margaret  C. 
(deceased),  William  R.,  Rachel  E.  (deceased), 
and  Laura  R.  (deceased).  Mr.  Bosley's  life  was 
one  of  usefulness  and  activity.  Being  a man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  unbounded  energy,  he 
tilled  his  fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
to  his  profit,  and  improved  it  with  substantial 
buildings.  His  interests  were  not  confined  to 
agriculture  alone,  for  the  welfare  of  his  section 
was  of  moment  to  him,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  advancement  of  Harford  County  received 
his  support.  He  was  a patron  of  worthy  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds,  charitable  in  disposition,  and 
his  correct  mode  of  living  won  him  universal  re- 
spect and  esteem.  He  was  for  years  prominently 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  was  an  active  worker  and  a substan- 
tial supporter. 

Mr.  Bosley  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party  and  supported 
its  measures  and  candidates  at  each  election,  but 
was  himself  no  office  seeker,  for  his  farming  and 
other  interests  occupied  his  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else.  On  the  21st  of  September, 
1S90,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  his  earthly 
career  closed,  but  the  good  which  he  accomplished 
in  his  quiet  way  will  live  through  the  ages,  long 
after  his  name  has  been  forgotten.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  a well-spent  life. 

e — 4. — ■? 
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ESSE  ALLEN  KIRK  belongs  to  that  class 
of  citizens  whose  sterling  worth,  public  spirit 
and  progressiveness  have  been  the  means  of 
procuring  the  substantial  development  of  Cecil 
County.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  and  hon- 
ored families  of  the  county  and  was  born  in  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  June  22,  1822.  The  founder  of  the 
family  in  America  was  Roger  Kirk,  who  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  in  1712,  and  settled  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.  His  son,  Elisha  Kirk , was  the 
father  of  Allen  Kirk,  who  was  born  in  District 
No.  6,  Cecil  County,  in  1789,  and  became  the  fa- 
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ther  of  our  subject.  He  married  Martha  McCul- 
lough, and  they  had  fourteen  children:  Evander, 
James  R.;  Benjamin  F. , Rebecca,  wife  of  James 
Cameron;  Elisha,  Martha  J.,  William  A.,  John, 
of  College  Green;  Mary  A.,  Jesse  A.,  Lemuel,  and 
three  who  died  in  infancy. 

Born  and  reared  on  the  farm  which  is  still  his 
home,  Mr.  Kirk  acquired  his  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  when  twenty-one  years  of 
age  began  teaching,  a profession  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  1846,  when  he  embarked  in  merchan- 
dising in  Rising  Sun  with  his  eldest  brother  and 
Basil  Haines.  He  continued  in  that  line  until 
1850,  when  he  sold  his  store.  In  1S52  he  became 
a partner  in  the  firm  of  Haines,  Kirk  & Stubbs. 
In  1S57  he  embarked  in  the  hardware  business, 
which  he  successfully  continued  until  1S76. 
Since  that  time  he  has  lived  retired.  He  is  a 
man  of  resourceful  ability,  of  untiring  energy  and 
sound  judgment,  and  carries  forward  to  success- 
ful completion  whatever  he  undertakes.  In  1871 
he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  National 
Bank  of  Rising  Sun,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  served  as  its  vice  president,  while  from  its  es- 
tablishment he  has  been  a stockholder  and  direc- 
tor. 

On  the  2 1 st  of  March,  1851,  Mr.  Kirk  married 
Miss  Hannah  Mount,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Mount  E.,  the  well-known  hardware  merchant  of 
Rising  Sun.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he 
was  again  married,  in  March,  1 887,  his  second 
union  being  with  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Warner. 

In  1848  Mr.  Kirk  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Rising  Sun.  He  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Cecil  County,  and  in  1864 
was  honored  by  an  election  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, where  he  discharged  his  duties  with  marked 
ability.  He  was  appointed  school  commissioner 
in  1886,  serving  for  eight  years,  and  in  1897  was 
re-appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  F. 
S.  Everist.  His  official  duties  have  been  marked 
by  the  exercise  of  good  business  judgment,  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  and  by 
courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he  has  thus  been 
brought  in  contact.  He  votes  with  the  Republi- 
can party.  To  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
he  has  been  a liberal  contributor  and  withholds 


his  support  from  no  interest  calculated  to  prove  of 
public  benefit.  His  well-spent  life  has  won  him 
the  unqualified  regard  of  all,  and  his  name  is  high 
on  the  roll  of  Cecil  Countv's  eminent  citizens. 


AMES  H.  OUINBY.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  passed  away,  but  this  record 
shows  that  a man  of  Christian  character,  such 
as  he  possessed,  is  not  soon  forgotten.  He  was 
of  English  descent,  his  grandfather  having  emi- 
grated from  England  some  time  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  established  a home  in  Morris 
Count}',  N.  J.  There  he  was  born  in  1826,  and 
there  his  early  boyhood  dalys  were  uneventfully 
passed,  in  school  studies  and  farm  work.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Col.  John  Smith.  By  occupation  he  was  an  agri- 
culturist, and  for  twenty- five  years  prior  to  his 
death  he  resided  upon  a farm  in  District  No.  3, 
Harford  County,  where  he  raised  various  cereals 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  dairy  business. 

In  1856  occurred  the  marriage  of  James  H. 
Ouinby  and  Nancy  B.  Farrand,  daughter  of  .Sam- 
uel Farrand,  a well-known  real-estate  owner  of 
Morris  County.  Eleven  children  were  born  of 
their  union  and  of  that  number  five  are  now  living, 
namely:  Annie  K.,  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  wife 
of  C.  W.  Wingfield,  of  Richmond,  Ya.;  Eliza- 
beth; Carrie  S.,  who  married  B.  F.  How'ell; 
James  H.;  and  Bertha  A.,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Hanway.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  which 
occurred  August  26,  1892,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
the  widowed  mother  has  made  her  home  with  her 
son,  James  H.,  Jr. 

By  the  people  of  his  community,  Mr.  Ouinby 
is  remembered  as  one  of  its  solid  citizens,  a man 
of  sterling  character,  and  upright  in  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men.  Thoroughly  absorbed  in  his 
farming  interests,  he  never  sought  the  honors  of 
office  or  the  responsibilities  of  public  life.  His 
ventures  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  keen  judgment  and  great  energy 
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netted  him  a competence.  A man  of  strong  con- 
victions, and  an  earnest,  public-spirited  citizen, 
he  held  the  regard  of  all  his  acquaintances. 

Janies  H.  Ouinby,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Annapolis,  and  was  a member  of 
the  class  of  1SS7,  with  which  he  would  have 
graduated  had  not  the  death  of  his  two  brothers 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  home  and 
take  charge  of  the  farm.  In  1S95  he  purchased 
the  old  homestead,  which  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  here  he  has  since  engaged  in 
farming  and  the  dairy  business.  In  1S91  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Emma  H. , daughter  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore  County.  They 
have  one  son,  named  James  A.  They  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Presbjderian  Church,  of  Bel  Air,  in 
which  his  father  was  a trustee  for  many  years. 


AMES  W.  GLADDEN,  the  founder  of  the 
postoffice  and  station  of  The  Rocks,  is  a 
prominent  farmer  and  successful  business 
man  of  District  No.  5,  Harford  County.  He  is 
a descendant  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  men  and 
women  of  worth  of  character  and  firmness  of  con- 
victions, a race  that  has  had  its  influence  upon 
the  history  of  our  nation.  The  first  of  the  family 
in  this  country  was  his  great-grandfather,  who 
came  to  America  in  a very  early  day.  The 
grandfather,  William  Gladden,  was  a native  of 
York  County,  Pa.,  whence  he  removed  to  Har- 
ford County  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
served  in  the  American  army,  and  participated 
in  a number  of  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Jacob  Gladden,  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  James  W.  now  lives,  and 
here  his  life  was  actively  passed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  land.  By  his  marriage  to  Jane  Wil- 
son, who  was  born  in  this  county,  he  had  ei  ght 
children,  but  only  two  are  living,  Janies  W.  and 
Hannah  J.,  Mrs.  Archibald  Wilson,  of  this  dis- 
trict. The  occupation  followed  by  the  Gladden 


family,  as  far  back  as  the  record  can  be  traced, 
has  been  that  of  agriculture.  On  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  February  23,  1S35.  Here  he  was  reared  to 
a knowledge  of  farm  work  and  an  understanding 
of  all  its  details.  He  has  made  agriculture  his 
vocation  and  in  it  has  gained  prosperity.  How- 
ever, he  has  had  other  interests  and  at  different 
times  has  engaged  in  other  enterprises.  As  men- 
tioned, he  founded  and  built  what  is  called  The 
Rocks  postoffice,  and  from  the  rental  of  the  pop- 
ular pic-nic  grounds  there,  which  he  owned,  he 
received  considerable  money.  For  three  years 
he  ran  the  Glen  store  and  sawmill. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  Mr.  Gladden  mar- 
ried Blanche  Richardson,  of  this  county.  Flight 
children  were  born  of  their  union,  namely:  Harry 
R.,  S.  Walter,  James  W.,  William,  Bertram, 
Margaret  J.,  Anna  E.  and  Harriet.  The  Glad- 
den estate  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  bearing  good  improvements,  and  devoted 
to  general  farming.  The  owner  is  a man  of 
marked  enterprise  and  executive  ability,  and  in 
his  business  relations  his  energetic  character  and 
practical  sagacity  find  abundant  room  for  exer- 
cise. Throughout  his  life  he  has  kept  his  powers 
of  observation  on  the  alert  and  has  a fund  of  in- 
formation that  is  quite  valuable.  He  takes  an 
active  interest  in  politics  and  is  a Democrat,  first, 
last  and  all  the  time. 


HEODORE  EWING  has  been  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Ewing  homestead  in  Cecil  County 
since  1869,  and  as  a result  of  industry,  pru- 
dence and  frugality,  has  brought  under  excellent 
cultivation  what  is  now  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
District  No.  S.  His  landed  possessions  aggregate 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  suitable 
farm  buildings,  some  live  stock,  and  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a country  estate.  Ir:  his  young- 
er years  he  was  a carpenter  and  for  a long  time 
followed  that  occupation,  but  since  turning  his 
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attention  to  agriculture  he  has  done  no  carpen- 
tering except  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  his  homestead. 

The  Ewings  of  Maryland  are  all  descendants  of 
Joshua  Ewing,  who  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Dundee  River,  and  from  there 
crossed  the  ocean  to  America,  making  settlement 
in  1680  upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  Theo- 
dore. Little  else  is  known  of  him  save  his  name 
and  the  date  of  his  emigration.  However,  it  may 
safely  be  supposed  that  he  was  a man  of  courage 
and  enterprise,  fitted  by  nature  to  brave  the  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  of  life  in  a new  country, 
in  whose  forests  savages  still  lurked  and  wild 
animals  roamed.  Patrick,  son  of  Joshua,  had  a 
son  also  named  Patrick,  who  was  the  father  of 
our  subject.  He  was  born  on  the  old  homestead, 
which  he  occupied  throughout  his  entire  life,  en- 
gaging in  its  cultivation.  Here  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1869,  when  he  was  seventy-six  years  of 
age.  By  his  marriage  to  Isabel  Evans,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  had  a family  of  seven  children,  named 
as  follows:  Edwin  PL,  Theodore,  William  P., 
Jane  Anna,  Rebecca,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

This  old  homestead  was  the  birthplace  of  our 
subject,  and  he  was  born  in  1S26.  When  quite 
young  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  eighteen  years  in  different  parts  of 
the  south,  especially  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1869,  he  returned  to 
Cecil  County  and  has  since  carried  on  the  home 
farm,  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  fam- 
ily since  1680.  In  1858  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elizabeth  Matherson,  who,  like 
himself,  is  an  earnest  Christian  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Their  two  daughters  and  one  son  are  named  as 
follows:  Arabella,  wife  of  William  T.  Frier; 
Georgia,  who  married  Michael  McKinney; 
and  Albert,  who  remains  on  the  home  farm,  to 
the  possession  of  which  he  will  succeed,  thus  re- 
taining the  property  in  the  Ewing  name.  While 
living  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Ewing  was  identified  with 
the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Augusta.  He  is  well 
and  favorably  known,  not  only  as  a representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  this  section, 
but  as  a man  who  honors  the  name  he  bears,  one 


who  has  unselfishly  administered  to  the  comfort 
of  a large  number  of  people,  and  who  counts 
among  his  close  friends  the  best  people  of  the 
district.  When  he  was  young  he  did  not  have 
the  educational  advantages  that  Cecil  County  now 
offers  its  young  people;  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses has  been  acquired  by  experience  in  the 
school  of  life  and  by  contact  with  men  in  business 
affairs.  To  him  and  such  as  he,  Cecil  County 
owes  much,  for  their  labors  have  brought  about 
the  present  encouraging  condition  of  farming  af- 
fairs and  the  enlargement  of  local  industries. 


<p^HOMAS  B.  DALLAM.  We  are  glad  to 
I C present  to  the  many  friends  of  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Dallam  this  sketch  of  his  life, 
outlining  the  principal  events  in  his  career.  A 
man  of  genial  nature  and  conscientious  character, 
he  died  when  the  shadows  of  life’s  brief  day  were 
beginning  to  fall  toward  the  west  and  when  the 
sun  was  sweeping  in  its  orbit  to  the  twilight’s 
horizon.  A loved  and  loving  husband,  his  pass- 
ing away,  even  though  the  quiet  and  happy  close 
of  a busy  life,  was  a deep  bereavement  to  his  wife, 
who  had  ever  been  his  affectionate  helpmate  and 
who  by  his  death  was  left  alone. 

Many  of  the  traits  that  seemed  most  admirable 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  Dallam  were  his  by  inher- 
itance, for  he  was  a member  of  an  old  and 
honored  Quaker  family,  and  personally  always 
held  allegiance  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
birth  occurred  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  and  his  an- 
cestors had  been  for  several  generations  identified 
with  the  history  of  that  city.  There  occurred 
the  birth  of  his  father,  William,  who  was  for 
many  years  a merchant  in  that  place,  and  the 
residents  of  the  city  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  were  quite  well  acquainted  with 
him. 

The  family  being  well-to-do,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  given  excellent  advantages  in  an  edu- 
cational way.  He  attended  private  schools  in 
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Baltimore,  and  Newark,  Del.,  arid  also  prosecuted 
his  studies  for  a time  in  the  Friends’  school  at 
West  tow  fi.  When  a lad  he  came  to  Harford 
County,  and  in  early  manhood  he  settled  upon 
the  farm  now  owned  by  James  Andrews,  making 
it  his  home  for  some  time,  and  keeping 
“bachelor’s  hall.’’  However,  this  kind  of  life 
was  not  entirely  congenial,  and  he  determined  to 
change  it  for  one  happier  and  more  agreeable. 
At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  chose  as  his  wife  Miss 
Ellen  Hopkins,  daughter  of  John  W.  Hopkins, 
and  a most  estimable  lady,  who  brightened  the 
declining  years  of  his  life  by  her  care  and  atten- 
tion. He  continued  to  reside  there  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1SS1,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two. . 


30HN  FLETCHER  PRICE,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  was  one  of  Cecil  County’s  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  Personally  he  was  genial, 
affable,  and  whole-souled,  in  intellect  discrimi- 
nating, in  mental  acumen  keen  and  far-reaching, 
with  a natural  faculty  for  business  pursuits.  The 
long  period  of  his  connection  with  the  canal  com- 
pany as  assistant  superintendent,  and  later  as 
superintendent,  proved  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  a confidence  that  lie  never  abused.  His  wras 
not  a life  of  stirring  events,  but  was  characterized 
by  the  quiet  discharge  of  daily  duties  as  business 
man  and  as  citizen..  ' 

The  Price  family  was  for.nded  in  this  country 
about  1726,  their  first  home  being  in  Delaware, 
where  succeeding  generations  resided,  engaged 
mostly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Price  was 
born  in  that  state  October  4,  1837,  the  son  of 
John  R.  and  Mary  Price.  His  maternal  grand- 
mother bore  the  name  of  Hester  Allman,  and  was 
the  descendant  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  English 
family,  whose  first  representatives  in  America 
came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1630.  Mr. 
Price  was  given  an  excellent  education  in  the 
seminary  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal,  and  in  1 S 7 7 was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  superintend- 
ent, which  had  previously  been  held  by  his 
father.  I11  that  capacity  he  continued  to  serve 
until  his  death,  May  27,  1896,  at  the  age  of  about 
fifty-nine  years.  Interested  in  public  affairs,  he 
was  well  posted  concerning  the  issues  of  the  age 
and  always  supported  Democratic  principles. 

The  lady  who  for  years  was  the  devoted  wife 
of  Mr.  Price  and  who  now  survives  him,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Man-  C.  Clayton,  and  was  born 
in  Delaware  April  20,  1855.  She  was  given  a 
good  education  at  home,  where  she  studied  uuder 
a governess,  and  remained  with  her  parents  until 
she  left  their  home  for  that  of  her  husband.  Like 
him,  she-is  an  earnest  member  of  the  Methodist 
Flpiscopal  Church,  and  has  many  warm  friends 
among  the  best  people  of  Cecil  County,  where  she 
makes  her  home  in  District  No.  2. 

The  Clayton  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  Joshua  Clayton,  who  accompanied  William 
Penn  to  this  country  in  1682.  His  two  sons  were 
John  and  Joshua.  The  former,  who  was  an  in- 
fluential public  man,  served  as  high  sheriff, 
justice,  captain  of  Kent  County  militia,  and 
member  of  assembly.  He  and  his  wife,  Grace, 
had  a son,  James,  who  in  turn  had  three  sons.  Dr. 
Joshua,  John  and  James.  James  had  a son,  John 
M.,  who  married  Sally  Ann  Fisher,  a descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Fisher,  private  secretary  to  Will- 
iam Penn.  John  M.  Clayton  was  a brilliant 
lawyer,  politician  and  statesman,  served  as  United 
States  senator,  held  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
Delaware,  and  was  secretary  of  state  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor.  Both  of  his  sons,  Charles  and 
James,  died  when  young  and  were  buried  in 
Dover,  Del. 

John,  son  of  James  Clayton,  was  also  prominent 
in  public  life,  being  justice  in  1777,  member  of 
assembly  1777-83,  member  of  council  17-S2,  high 
sheriff  1785,  judge  of  court  of  appeals  17 88,  and 
judge  of  orphans’  court  17S8-92.  Dr.  Joshua, 
the  eldest  son  of  James  Clayton,  and  direct  pro- 
genitor of  Mrs.  Price,  held  many  distinguished 
public  offices,  the  most  important  being  that  of 
first  governor  of  Delaware,  under  the  constitution 
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of  1789-96.  He  was  also  state  treasurer,  judge 
of  court  of  appeals,  member  of  the  colonial  con- 
gress, president  of  the  council  and  United  States 
senator.  While  ministering  to  the  needs  of  yellow 
fever  patients  in  Philadelphia  he  died,  August  it, 
179S,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Cecil  County,  Md. 

The  three  sons  of  Dr.  Joshua  Clayton  were 
Thomas,  Dr.  James  Lawson  and  Capt.  Richard 
Clayton,  The  two  last-named  left  numerous  de- 
scendants, some  of  whom  have  gained  promi- 
nence. The  first-named  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Delaware,  where  his  large  talents  brought  him 
many  positions  of  trust  and  high  honor.  He  was 
attorney-general,  congressman,  United  States  sen- 
ator and  chief  justice  of  Delaware.  He  had  a 
son,  Col.  Joshua,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Jeanette.  Elizabeth  married  Maj.  N.  Young, 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States  army,  com- 
manding brigades  in  the  Mexican  war  and 
against  the  Indians,  also  at  one  time  state  treas- 
urer of  Delaware.  Jeanette  married  Robert  Frame, 
a distinguished  lawyer,  and  attorney-general  for 
Delaware  for  a number  of  years.  Col.  Joshua 
Clayton,  of  Thomas,  father  of  Mrs.  Price,  was  a 
well-known  lawyer  and  land  owner  of  Delaware. 
Reference  to  his  history  appears  upon  another 
page,  in  the  sketch  of  Charles  S.  Ellison. 
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DEMENT  G.  BUTLER,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  milling  business  in  District  No.  3,  Har- 
ford County,  traces  his  lineage  to  Irish  an- 
cestors who  settled  in  this  county  at  a period  very 
early  in  its  history.  His  grandfather,  Clement 
Butler,  won  the  title  of  colonel  by  his  meritorious 
service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  a resident 
throughout  life  of  District  No.  4,  where  he  owned 
a farm  near  Clermont  Mills,  on  Deer  Creek.  Of 
his  four  children,  the  oldest,  Thomas,  was  our 
subject’s  father  and  was  a native  of  District  No. 
4,  where  in  early  manhood  he  bought  a planta- 
tion and  a few  slaves.  Farming  was  his  life  work, 


but  he  did  not  engage  in  it  to  the  neglect  of  his 
duties  as  a citizen.  He  was  always  willing  to 
help  forward  any  progressive  measure.  In  politics 
he  was  a strong  Democrat,  prominent  in  the  party 
councils  in  this  locality.  For  a long  time  he  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  two  years 
he  was  county  commissioner. 

The  marriage  of  Thomas  Butler  united  him 
with  Cordelia,  a daughter  of  James  Streett,  and 
six  children  were  born  of  their  union,  namely: 
Maggie,  who  resides  at  the  old  home  place;  Clem- 
ent G.,  of  this  sketch;  James  S.,  whose  home  is 
in  Delta,  Pa.;  J.  Thomas,  who  lives  at  The 
Rocks,  District  No.  4;  May;  and  Harry,  who  is 
traveling  salesman  for  a tobacco  firm  in  Balti- 
more. The  father  of  this  family  died  at  his  home 
in  May,  1893,  aged  seventy-two.  Plis  wife  still 
remains  on  the  old  home  farm,  and  is  now  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  is  quite  hearty  for  one 
so  far  advanced  in  life. 

Born  at  The  Rocks,  on  Deer  Creek,  Harford 
County,  in  1S52,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received 
a public-school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een began  to  cultivate  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
remained  some  years.  Then  entering  Preston’s 
mill  at  The  Rocks,  he  began  to  learn  the  milling 
business,  and  spent  four  years  in  the  one  place, 
afterward  working  for  a similar  period  at  P„ocks 
Run.  In  1879  he  bought  the  grinding  mill  owned 
by  M.  L.  Mitchell,  on  Winter’s  Run,  and  this  he 
has  since  operated.  The  mill  is  run  by  water 
power,  of  about  eighteen-horse  power.  It  is  never 
operated  to  its  fullest  capacity,  thirty  barrels  a 
dayq  but  is  usually  run  steadily  at  fifteen  barrels 
per  dayr. 

For  Air.  Butler  there  is  no  party  but  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  as  long  as  strength  of  mind  and 
body  is  vouchsafed  him  he  will  cast  his  vote  for  the 
men  and  measures  of  that  organization,  because  in 
it  he  sees  the  principles  that  will  best  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  For  his  uprightness  of 
character  and  recognized  intelligence,  he  would 
often  have  been  chosen  as  the  incumbent  of  some 
official  position,  but  he  has  had  no  ambition  in 
that  direction.  However,  at  one  time  he  con- 
sented to  serve  as  trustee  of  the  public  schools  of 
his  district,  and  in  that  capacity  was  instru- 
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mental  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  common 
schools.  In  i S 7 9 he  married  Laura  L.  Nagle, 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Nagle,  of  one  of  the  old 
families  of  the  county.  They  have  an  only  child, 
Thomas:  In  religious  belief  they  belong  to  the 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Bel  Air,  which  they  at- 
tend regularly,'  and  in  which  they  are  regarded  as 
earnest  and  loyal  members. 


— »>w  @4<» — 

WILLIAM  WILSON.  There  are  many  citi- 
zens of  Cecil  Count}-  who  are  not  well 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  community 
where  they  reside,  but  whose  honesty,  enterprise 
and  perseverance  are  of  such  a striking  nature 
that  the  results,  which  by  the  possession  of  these 
characteri sties  they  have  attained,  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  county.  The 
record  of  the  lives  of  such  deserves  to  be  perpetu- 
ated for  the  perusal  of  coming  generations,  to 
whom  they  set  an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 
It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  place  before 
the  reader  the  summary,  brief  and  imperfect 
though  it  may  be,  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  in  this  county  who 
possess  greater  fortunes  than  he,  for  being  of  a 
generous  nature  he  has  never  become  wealthy, 
but  he  has  that  which  is  better  than  great  wealth 
— the  esteem  of  all-with  whom  business  or  social 
relations  have  brought  him  in  contact. 

A native  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Wilson  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  March  8,  1832.  His 
father,  Samuel  D.,  and  grandfather,  Jacob  Wil- 
son, were  also  natives  of  Delaware,  whence,  in 
1842,  Samuel  D.  removed  to  Cecil  County  and 
settled  in  District  No.  9.  Plerehe  purchased  the 
old  Kirk  homestead,  that  had  been  built  in  1797, 
and  here  he  engaged  in  general  farming  during 
the  remaining  days  of  his  life.  In  political  opinion 
he  supported  Democratic  principles.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Mary  Pearson,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  namely: 
Sarah,  William,  Amos,  John  lb,  Martha,  Thomas 


J.  and  Ross  W.  He  died  in  1864,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  and  his  wife  when  eighty-three  years 
of  age. 

The  education  of  our  subject,  obtained  in  the 
common  schools,  was  completed  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  afterward  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  home  place,  of  which  he 
took  charge  upon  his  father’s  death.  The  farm 
is  situated  in  District  No.  9,  and  consists  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  devoted  to  mixed  farming. 
He  has  never  identified  himself  with  political  af- 
fairs, and  aside  from  voting  the  Democratic  ticket, 
takes  no  part  in  elections.  In  1864  he  married 
Mary  F.  Taylor,  of  this  district.  They  became 
the  parents  of  six  children,  as  follows:  Samuel 

D.,  who  carries  on  a creamery;  Mabel,  wife  of 
John  Reynolds;  Alfred  T. , who  assists  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  home  farm;  William,  Jr.,  Han- 
son Z.  and  Bayard  G.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


( <5 ENECA  POINT  FARMS.  On  a high  knoll 
overlooking  the  waters  of  the  bay  stands  the 
Ve7  spacious  .mansion  that  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable in  Cecil  County.  Surrounding  the  man- 
sion and  extending  westward  from  the  bay  are 
the  spacious  and  well-kept  grounds,  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  estate  originally  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  acres,  which 
stretch  out  like  a grand  old  park  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  The  place  is  the  pride  of  Cecil’s  resi- 
dents. Visitors,  too,  are  not  wanting  in  excla- 
mations of  admiration,  and  all  who  love  nature 
cannot  but  delight  in  gazing  upon  this,  a most 
attractive  specimen  of  her  handiwork. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  know  the  history  of  this 
old  place  that  for  many  years  the  property  be- 
longed to  James  Hasson,  a native  of  Cecil  County 
and  long  a resident  of  District  No.  5.  Here,  in 
1837,  he  erected  a substantial  residence,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort  his  ample  means  ren- 
dered possible,  he  made  it  his  home  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Finally  he  disposed  of  the  property 
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to  I.  C.  de  Figauier,  Portuguese  minister  to  the 
United  States,  who  made  it  his  home  for  four 
years,  and  then  sold  it  to  Mr.  Ogden,  who  occu- 
pied it  as  a summer  residence.  After  two  years 
he  sold  the  place  to  twelve  gentlemen,  who  had 
organized  the  Seneca  Point  Club,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  slate  of  Maryland.  The 
mansion,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many 
brilliant  gatherings,  took  on  new  life  under 
their  ownership.  The  members  often  visited  the 
club  house,  and  enjoyed  a pleasant  diversion  from 
business  duties,  spending  their  time  in  fishing 
and  in  hunting  geese  and  ducks.  But  later  the 
members  ceased  to  take  an  interest  and  subse- 
quently this  property,  as  well  as  the  one  adjoin- 
ing on  the  south,  making  an  acreage  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred,  was  purchased  by  Horace  C.  Diss- 
ton,  a saw  manufacturer,  and  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  club.  Since  then  he  has  made 
many  improvements  in  the  place,  and  frequently 
comes  here  from  Philadelphia. 


G7  TAYLOR  GILBERT.  Upon  a farm  situ- 
/,  ated  four  miles  from  Bel  Air,  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
/,  J made  his  home  since  1SS3.  A man,  enter- 
prising, industrious  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  he  has  the  true  conception  of  rural 
life  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  his  place  bears 
evidence  of  his  painstaking  care.  The  estate  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  forms  one  of  the 
attractive  spots  in  the  landscape  of  this  region. 
The  buildings  are  of  modern  style  of  architecture 
and  conveniently  arranged;  while  on  every  hand 
may  be  seen  the  numberless  features  which  none 
but  the  systematic  and  thorough-going  farmer 
can  secure,  but  which  to  him  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. 

In  recording  events  in  the  life  of  a well-known 
man,  it  is  but  natural  to  revert  to  those  from  whom 
he  drew  his  origin.  Jarrett  Gilbert,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  a resident  of  Havre  de  Grace,  where 
he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  in 


season  also  engaged  in  fishing.  The  firm  of  Gil- 
bert & Saddler,  of  which  he  was  a member,  has 
been  succeeded  by  another  firm,  and  the  business 
is  still  conducted  at  the  old  place.  In  addition  to 
other  interests,  he  also  devoted  some  attention  to 
farming.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  George 
Moore,  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  member  of  an  old 
Yirginian  family.  She  died  about  1S76,  and  he 
ten  years  later,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 
Of  their  eleven  children  seven  are  now  living, 
namely:  Jarrett  \V.,  a commission  merchant  of 

Baltimore;  John,  who  resides  in  Havre  de  Grace; 
Mrs.  Hettie  Thompson;  R.  H.,  a grocer  of  Bal- 
timore, where  he  also  holds  office  as  fire  commis- 
sioner; Mrs.  Henry  Dilg,  of  Philadelphia;  Z.  Tay- 
lor; and  D.  R.,  who  occupies  the  old  homestead. 

In  the  city  of  Havre  de  Grace  our  subject  was 
born  in  1847,  ar>d  in  the  common  and  private 
schools  there  he  was  educated.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  began  to  superintend  the  home  farm, 
remaining  there  until  he  was  twenty-one,  when 
he  bought  property  in  District  No.  2,  Harford 
County,  and  embarked  in  the  canning  business. 
In  1883  he  purchased  a farm  near  Bel  Air,  and 
here  he  has  since  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
fruit  raising.  He  finds  the  canning  business 
profitable,  and  makes  of  it  a special  feature.  The 
demands  of  his  business  are  such  as  to  engross 
his  entire  attention,  and  he  has  therefore  never 
identified  himself  with  public  affairs.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  he  has  no  decided  opin- 
ions of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  opinions 
and  the  courage  of  his  convictions  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Believing  that  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  poverty  that  darkens  the  world  to-day,  he 
has  allied  himself  with  the  prohibition  party,  and 
by  precept  and  example  aims  to  abolish  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter, 
Ethel.  In  former  years  Mr.  Gilbert  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Odd  Fellows,  but  is  not  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  lodge.  In  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  he  was  long  a member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Perhaps  his  chief  work,  in  religious 
matters,  has  been  in  the  Sunday-school,  over 
which  he  has  long  presided  as  superintendent. 
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The  fact  that  he  has  successfully  officiated  in  this 
responsible  position  proves  that  he  possesses  the 
qualities  that  go  to  makeup  a leader,  the  aptitude 
to  intelligently  convey  instruction  and  the  mag- 
netism to  win  the  confidence  of  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  work. 


e 
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(TAMES  G.  McCAY.  There  are  no  rules  for 

1 building  character;  there  is  no  rule  for 
(£/  achieving  success.  The  man  who  can  rise 
to  a prominent  position  is  he  who  can  see  and 
utilize  the  opportunities  which  surround  the  hu- 
man race.  He  who  takes  advantage  of  these  and 
by  energy  and  perseverance  overcomes  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  path  will  ultimately  reach  the  goal 
of  success,  and  the  worth  of  such  a man  to  the 
community,  in  which  he  lives  is  widely  recog- 
nized. To-day  among  the  prominent  business 
men  of  Cecil  County  stands  Mr.  McCay,  who  is 
accounted  one  of  her  leading  agriculturists. 

He  resides  in  District  No.  7,  and  in  this  neigh- 
borhood was  born  in  1823.  He  is  a descend- 
ant of  John  McCay,  a native  of  Scotland,  and 
a descendant  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  came 
to  America  about  1775,  locating  near  Rowlands- 
ville.  The  father,  James  McCay,  was  a native 
of  Maryland,  and  served  his  country  in  the 
War  of  1812,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His 
life  was  largely  devoted  to  farming  and  mer- 
chandising, and  he  followed  the  latter  occupation 
in  Port  Deposit.  . His  business  was  ably  con- 
ducted and  in  his  undertakings  he  won  a well- 
merited  success.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Brough- 
ton, and  died  in  1881,  on  the  old  homestead,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Of  his 
family  of  eleven  children  only  four  are  now  liv- 
ing, namely:  Henry,  of  District  No.  7;  James 

G.,  Joshua  and  Marcus. 

James  G.  McCay,  whose  name  forms  the  cap- 
tion of  this  article,  supplemented  his  early  edu- 
cation, acquired  in  the  district  schools,  by  a 
course  in  McGrow  Academy,  where  he  completed 
his  studies  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He 
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then  entered  upon  his  business  career,  and  going 
to  Baltimore,  for  several  years  lie  remained  in 
that  city , acquiring  not  only  a good  living,  but 
also  a valuable  experience  which  fitted  him  for 
his  own  mercantile  career.  He  began  business 
on  his  own  account  in  that  city  and  was  thus 
engaged  for  five  years,  after  which,  however,  he 
returned  to  the  pursuit  to  which  he  was  reared, 
that  of  farming.  In  1S57  he  purchased  what  is 
known  as  the  Indian  Queen  farm  in  District  No. 
7,  Cecil  County,  where  he  has  resided  since  1859. 
He  has  here  forty-seven  acres  of  rich  and  arable 
land  and  successfully  carries  on  general  farming, 
the  well-tilled  fields  yielding  to  the  owner  a 
golden  tribute  for  the  care  and  cultivation  he  be- 
stows upon  them. 

Mr.  McCay  was  married  in  1854,  the  lady  of 
his  choice  being  Miss  Isabel  C.  Boughton,  a na- 
tive of  Cecil  County.  They  have  a family  of 
five  children,  as  follows:  Sophia,  Mar)’  R.,  Elor- 
ence,  Margaret,  and  Joshua  P.,  of  Elkton.  Mr. 
McCay  and  his  family  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  are  people  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  entire  county,  and  their  circle  of  friends  is 
extensive.  Mr.  McCay  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democracy,  and  while  he  manifests  an  intelligent 
interest  in  political  questions  has  never  sought  or 
desired  official  preferment.  His  life  has  been 
well  spent -in  quiet  but  honorable  pursuits  and 
his  marked  characteristics  are  such  as  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  all. 

ILLIAM  H.  HARLAN,  attorney-at-law, 
of  Bel  Air,  was  born  in  Darlington,  Har- 
ford County,  Md.,  November  14,  1850. 
Tracing  his  history,  we  find  that  his  father, 
Reuben  S.  Harlan,  M.D.,  was  a physician  of 
Harford  County,  a man  gifted  in  science  and 
skilled  in  his  profession,  one  who  accomplished 
much,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  life  was 
short.  He  had  a brother,  Dr.  David  Harlan,  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  whose  son, 
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Henry  D.,  is  chief  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Harlan’s  father,  Jeremiah  Harlan, 
was  a Quaker,  with  all  the  kindly  traits  and  the 
integrity  so  characteristic  of  that  sect;  in  early 
life  he  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maryland, 
settling  in  Harford  County,  where  he  became  a 
prosperous  farmer,  and  also  identified  himself 
with  the  measures  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county.  The  history  of  the  family 
in  Pennsylvania  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Will- 
iam Penn. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Elizabeth  Schae- 
fer, a native  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  George  B.  and  Frances  (Hawkins) 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Schaefer  was  a minister  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and,  as  indicated  by 
his  name,  of  German  ancestry.  Airs.  Elizabeth 
Harlan  is  still  living,  and  makes  her  home  with 
her  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living.  Esther, 
who  married  William  L.  Hawkins,  of  Louisiana, 
died,  leaving  two  children.  George  S.  is  an  in- 
surance broker  in  Baltimore;  he  is  married  and 
has  several  children.  Frances  is  the  wife  of  Ben- 
jamin B.  Hyde,  who  is  living  in  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty. Henry,  a farmer,  owns  and  resides  on  the 
old  Harlan  homestead.  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward S.  Maxwell,  and  resides  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  David,  who  was  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  Harford  County,  died  in  1887. 
Reuben  S.  is  unmarried  and  resides  with  his 
brother,  William  H.  Hannah,  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  is  the  wife  of  William  L.  Reynolds,  a 
farmer  of  Harford  County. 

After  completing  the  studies  of  the  public 
schools,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  St. 
John’s  College,  Annapolis,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1872.  The  ensuing  year  was  spent  as  a 
tutor  in  the  same  college,  after  which  he  was  for 
two  years  principal  in  the  Bel  Air  Academy,  and 
for  six  years  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Meantime  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  011  retiring  from  educational 
work  he  formed  a partnership  with  J.  Edwin 
Webster,  with  whom  he  has  since  engaged  in 
practice.  He  is  connected  with  the  Harford 
National  Bank  as  a stockholder  and  director. 
Other  local  enterprises  and  institutions  have  felt 


the  impetus  of  his  influence  and  aid.  I11  matters 
religious  he  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  assists  his 
church  by  active  service  as  a vestryman.  When 
at  leisure  from  professional  and  business  cares,  he 
maybe  found,  at  his  comfortable  home,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Bel  Air,  where  his  happiest  hours  are 
spent  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
lady  whom  he  married,  in  1S85,  was  formerly 
Bessie  Webster,  and  is  a sister  of  his  law  partner 
and  a daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Edwin  H.  Web- 
ster, at  one  time  member  of  congress  and  collector 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  Their  family  consists 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  Edwin,  Eliza- 
beth. Caroline,  William,  Mary  and  Henry. 


(1  HOWARD  WATTERS.  The  entire  life  of 

I this  gentleman  has  been  passed  in  District 
Q)  No.  4,  Iiarford  County,  and  he  was  born 
upon  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  October  13, 
1S23,  being  the  oldest  child  of  Walter  and  Mary 
(Kennard)  Watters.  A11  only  son,  he  had  four 
sisters:  Eliza  K.,  Mary  F.,  Martha  J.  and  S. 
Catherine,  of  whom  the  two  last  named  are  de- 
ceased. Both  the  Watters  and  the  Kennard  fam- 
ilies are  among  the  oldest  of  Harford  County,  in 
fact,  they  have  been  represented  here  from  a 
period  so  early  that  the  exact  date  of  their  settle- 
ment is  not  known.  The  Watters  family  came 
from  England,  the  Kennards  from  Scotland,  and 
their  descendants  possess  the  determination  char- 
acteristic of  the  one  nation  and  the  thrift  for 
which  the  other  race  is  renowned.  Rev.  William 
Watters,  a great-uncle  of  our  subject,  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  American-born  itiner- 
ant minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  country  and  was  a man  of  much  promi- 
nence in  his  day.  His  body  lies  buried  in  the 
cemetery  near  Alexandria,  Ya. 

In  youth  the  subject  of  this  sketch  gave  promise 
of  the  same  traits  of  character  that  have  distin- 
guished him  in  later  life.  He  was  a manly  boy, 
of  steady  habits,  energetic,  active  and  industri- 
ous. His  youthful  years  were  uneventfully  passed 
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upon  the  old  homestead,  work  upon  which  was 
alternated  with  attendance  at  the  neighboring 
schools.  While  much  of  his  time  has  been  given 
to  agriculture,  he  has  not  followed  it  exclusively, 
as  he  also  has  a general  store  on  his  place.  His 
homestead  comprises  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres,  upon  which  have  been  placed  first-class 
improvements,  with  all  the  buildings  to  be  seen 
upon  a model  farm.  He  lias  never  identified  him- 
self with  any  political  organization,  but  is  inde- 
pendent in  his  views,  supporting  those  whom  he 
deems  best  fitted  for  office,  no  matter  what  their 
party  affiliations  may  be.  Like  many  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  contributions  to  religious  work 
have  been  generous.  At  this  writing  he  and  his 
sister,  George  Rigdon,  and  his  aunts,  Sarah  E. 
and  Esther  Y.  Watters,  are  erecting  a substantial 
stone  house  of  worship,  to  be  used  by  the  Method- 
ists here,  and  known  as  the  William  Watters 
Memorial,  in  memory  of  William  Watters.  He 
has  always  been  a man  of  public  spirit,  and  is 
well  informed,  keeping  posted  upon  all  that  is 
being  done  in  the  fields  of  science,  politics  and 
public  affairs. 


OEL  C.  HOLLINGSWORTH  is  a represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  old  families  of  Fallston 
precinct,  District  No.  3,  Harford  County. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Hollings- 
worth, a descendant  of  English  ancestry,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  after  his  marriage  re- 
moved to  Maryland,  where  he  purchased  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Harford  Count}-,  and  erected  the 
residence  now  occupied  by  Silas  and  Thomas 
Hollingsworth.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  here.  His  son, 
Eli,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Goshen, 
Pa.,  and  was  quite  young  when  he  came  to  Har- 
ford County.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
property  was  divided  among  the  eight  children, 
and  a portion  of  the  home  place  fell  to  his  share, 


as  well  as  the  water  right.  For  a time  he  devoted 
his  attention  largely  to  running  a saw  mill,  but 
afterward  added  a grist  mill,  operating  the  two, 
also  cultivating  some  farm  land,  during  his  entire 
active  life.  By  his  marriage  to  Edith  Carter,  of 
this  county,  he  had  three  children,  namely:  Joel 
C.,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  born  December  26, 
1831;  Nathaniel,  who  is  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  grist  mill ; and  Jeremiah,  who  died  in  boyhood. 
The  father  passed  away  at  the  old  homestead  in 
1879,  aged  eighty-six  years,  and  his  wife  died  in 
1 S74,  aged  seventy  years. 

Reared  on  the  home  farm,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  the  subject  of  this  sketch  began  to 
assist  his  father  in  the  mill,  and  soon  acquired  a , 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  workings.  Up  to  the 
present  he  has  continued  to  be  interested  in  manu- 
facturing. In  1S79  he  built  the  first  carriage 
wheel,  and  now  owns  a fine  plant,  the  operating- 
power  for  which  is  furnished  by  Winter’s  Run 
and  is  equivalent  to  fifty-horse  power.  He  is 
thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged  and  by  managing  it  effi- 
ciently he  has  become  the  possessor  of  a compe- 
tence. In  1856  he  married  Hanna  C.,  daughter 
of  Amor  Carter,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  Their 
family  consisted  of  four  children,  three  now  liv- 
ing, namely:  Barclay  E.,  Plarrie  J.,  and  Maggie 
B.,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  F.  Stubbs,  son  of 
Vincent  Stubbs,  of  Delta,  Pa.  The  two  sons  are 
connected  with  the  father  in  the  manufacture  of 
spokes,  wheels  and  rims.  The  oldest  son,  Curtis 
A.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- five  years,  was 
of  a literary  bent  of  mind,  and  before  his  health 
failed  him  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the. 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore.  The  family 
are  identified  with  the  Society  of  F'riends,  with  the 
exception  of  Harrie,  who  is  a member  of  the  Dis- 
ciples’ Church.  All  are  stanch  Prohibitionists, 
both  by  voice  and  ballot,  believing  the  govern- 
ment should  not  be  a legal  partner  in  any  bus- 
iness that  destroys  both  body  and  soul. 

Coming  as  he  does  from  good  old  Quaker  stock, 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  inherited  all  the  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor  of  his  ancestors,  along  with  the 
prudence  and  good  judgment  that  have  always  dis- 
tinguished the  sect.  He  has  thus  been  quick  to 
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perceive  and  grasp  at  an  opportunity  for  profit- 
able investment.  His  code  of  morals  is  of  the 
Quaker  type,  impelling  him  always  to. a just  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  all  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact,  and  to  a conscientious  regard 
for  and  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life. 
Thus  he  has  won  many  friendships,  which  grow 
stronger  with  more  intimate  acquaintance. 


4-4-  'S'**  
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^EORGE  J.  FINNEY.  No  name  is  more 
familiarly  known  in  Harford  Count}'  than 
^ that  of  Finney,  and  it  has  so  long  been  con- 
nected with  local  history  that  a work  of  this 
character  would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  some  member  of  this  old  family.  The  enter- 
prising manner  in  which  George  J.  Finney  has 
conducted  his  affairs,  combined  with  ability  and 
strict  probity,  has  but  tended  to  enhance  the 
respect  with  which  the  name  of  Finney  is  regarded 
in  this  county.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been 
clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Harford 
County.  He  is  a native  of  Churchville,  Md., 
where  his  eyes  first  opened  on  the  light  of  day 
August  28,  1830,  his  father  being  Rev.  Will- 
iam Finney,  for  a notice  of  whom,  see  the  sketch 
of  Rev.  E.  D.  Finney. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools,  and  Hopewell  Academy  of  .Chester 
County,  Pa.  After  finishing  his  education  he 
returned  home  and  turned  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  while  growing 
up,  and  to  this  occupation  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  ever 
since.  Fie  has  met  with  a fair  degree  of  success 
and  is  the  owner  of  a good  farm  at  Churchville 
on  which  he  makes  his  home.  He  has  always 
been  quite  active  in  political  matters,  a stanch 
Democrat  in  his  views,  and  in  1S56-57  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
He  served  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  and  in 
1893  was  elected  to  the  position  of  clerk  of  the 
board,  a position  he  has  filled  with  marked 


ability  up  to  the  present  time.  He  has  long  been 
a member  and  is  a trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Churchville,  to  which 
positions  he  was  chosen  some  twenty-six  years 
ago. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1S65,  Mr.  Finney  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Louisa  L.  Webster, 
a daughter  of  Rev.  Augustus  Webster,  of  Balti- 
more, and  a family  of  five  children  was  given 
them:  Walter,  who  is  the  cashier  of  the  Second 

National  Bank  of  Bel  Air;  William  W.,  cashier 
of  the  Harford  National  Bank;  George  J.,  Jr., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years;  Edward,  a 
machinist,  in  Philadelphia;  and  John  C.,  who  is 
attending  school. 


IJENRY  HARDING  KIMBLE  was  born  in 
[J'  the  village  of  Bushington,  Bucks  County, 

[ Pa.,  October  13,  1824,  and  was  the  youngest 
child  of  John  Kimble  and  Hannah  (Carver)  Kim- 
ble. He  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  sailed  from  England  and  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1620.  Flis  maternal  grandfather. 
William  Carver,  who  was  born  in  Bucks  County 
about  1750,  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Gov.  John 
Carver,  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts.  John,  a son 
of  William  Carver,  and  doubtless  a namesake  of 
his  celebrated  ancestor,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Chippewa  in  the- War  of  1812. 

The  youngest  of  six  children,  the  subject  ©f 
this  sketch  was  obliged  to  work  hard  from  early 
boyhood,  and  attended  school  only  during  the 
winter  months,  being  a student  in  Dovlestown 
Academy  for  one  term.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  began  teaching  public  school  and  en- 
gaged in  that  profession  for  eight  years,  during 
the  last  two  of  which,  he  studied  law  in  leisure 
hours.  Plowever,  before  the  completion  of  his 
legal  course  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  forced 
to  seek  an  occupation  less  confining.  After  his 
marriage,  in  November,  1S47,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Seruch  Titus,  a farmer  of  Bucks 
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County,  lie  purchased  a small  farm  lying  on  the 
Ncshaminy  Creek,  and  there  he  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuits  for  a number  of  years.  In  1855 
(having  sold  his  farm  in  Bucks  County)  he  pur- 
chased a farm  near  Fair  Kill,  Cecil  County,  Md., 
where  he  moved  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
Seruch  and  John.  The  place  was  in  every  re- 
spect a neglected  one  and  a great  deal  of  hard 
work  was  necessary  before  the  buildings  were  in 
good  repair  and  the  land  ready  for  cultivation. 
However,  Mr.  Kimble  was  a willing  worker.  He 
possessed  untiring  industry,  and  from  morning 
until  night  was  busily  engaged  in  the  various 
details  of  farm  life.  His  own  industry  and  energy 
inspired  others  with  greater  enthusiasm.  His 
sons  often  remarked  that  he  always  said  “come 
on,’’  not  “go  on’’  to  work.  While  the  days  were 
spent  in  arduous  toil,  the  evenings  were  devoted 
to  recreation  and  music,  and  the  friends  who 
visited  them  in  their  hospitable  home  counted  it 
not  the  least  of  their  enjoyments  when  the  family 
entertained  them  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

In  1S73,  having  purchased  a house  and  a piece 
of  land  at  Fox  Chase  (now  Appleton),  and  hav- 
ing erected  an  addition  to  the  house,  in  the  way 
of  a store  room,  Mr.  Kimble  removed  thither, 
and  opened  a general  mercantile  store,  leaving 
his  sons  in  charge  of  the  farm  at  Fair  Hill.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics’  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  Cecil  Count}',  and  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  Good  Intent  Grange  No.  88,  organized  about 
1875.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  public  spirited  and  highly  esteemed, 
but  though  prominent  in  politics,  never  held  pub- 
lic office.  At  different  times  he  taught  school  in 
this  county  and  his  work  always  proved  satisfac- 
tory to  this  patrons.  He  was  noted  in  debating 
circles,  and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
press  of  Cecil  County,  the  greater  part  of  his  writ- 
ings being  prose.  He  was  a man  of  varied  ac- 
quirements.  Besides  attending  to  his  mercantile 
affairs,  he  superintended  his  two  farms  at  Apple- 


ton and  the  one  near  Fair  Hill,  and  satisfactorily 
discharged  his  duties  in  the  fire  insurance  com- 
pany. He  was  proficient  in  the  writing  of  deeds, 
wills,  etc.,  and  was  in  frequent  demand  as  a sur- 
veyor. 

In  1885  Mr.  Kimble  began  the  erection  of  a 
new  dwelling  house  opposite  his  store  property  at 
Appleton,  but  before  its  completion  his  wife  and 
his  eldest  son  were  called  from  earth,  so  that 
whatever  pleasure  he  might  have  experienced  in 
the  new  home  was  turned  into  sadness.  The 
final  blow  came  when,  in  August,  1SS7,  his  only 
remaining  child  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  silent  tomb. 
August  19,  1SS7,  just  two  weeks  and  two  days 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  he  died  of  congestion 
of  the  brain.  His  death  was  a shock  to  the  entire 
community,  whose  best  interests  he  had  always 
advanced.  His  funeral  was  held  on  the  23d,  his 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  L.  Vallandigham,  conducting 
the  services,  which  were  largely  attended.  Fie 
was  a member  of  Head  of  Christiana  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  adjoining. 

Thus  passed  from  earth  the  genial  host,  the 
patriotic  citizen,  the  sincere  and  honest  friend. 


NH.  HAINES.  Prominent  among  the  busi- 
ness  men  of  Cecil  County  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  for  over  a quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  county,  while  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  its  financial  records.  The  bank- 
ing interests  are  well  represented  by  him,  for  he 
is  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Rising  Sun,  the  leading  moneyed  institution  of 
this  place.  He  is  a man  of  keen  discrimination 
and  sound  judgment,  and  his  executive  ability 
and  excellent  management  have  brought  to  the 
concern  with  which  he  is  connected  a high  degree 
of  success.  The  safe  conservative  policy  which 
he  inaugurated  commends  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  all,  and  has  secured  a patronage  which  makes 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  over  its  counters 
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of  great  importance.  The  success  of  the  bank  is 
certainly  due  in  a large  measure  to  him,  and 
through  it  he  has  promoted  the  welfare  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Haines  was  born  in  Fulton  Township, 
Lancaster  County,  Ta.,  November  25,  1844,  up- 
on a beautiful  farm  of  nearly  two  hundred  acres 
known  as  “Hillside  Home,”  adjoining  the  cele- 
brated “Black  Barren  Springs’’  resort  on  the 
north,  and  lviug  along  the  Lancaster  road  run- 
ning north  from  Pleasant  Grove  postoffice.  His 
parents  were  Lewis  and  Sarah  (Kirk)  Haines, 
the  latter  a daughter  of  Jacob  Kirk,  of  Kirks 
Mills,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  For  many  genera- 
tions his  ancestors  were  prominent  and  leading- 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  also 
active  in  the  affairs  that  were  of  public  interest 
in  the  community  where  they  resided. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a very 
unusual  circumstance  attending  the  location  of 
Mr.  Haines  in  Rising  Sun.  Within  view  of  his 
residence  is  the  original  home  of  Ids  great-great- 
grandfather, Joseph  Haines,  one  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  family  in  America,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  England  with  his  brothers  on 
the  ship  “Amity’’  early  in  16S2,  and  after  some 
thirty-two  years’  residence  in  New  Jersey  located 
in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  in  1714.  The  name  in 
the  mother  country  seems  to  have  undergone 
many  changes.  At  one  time  it  was  Eaune,  then 
Avne,  next  Hayne,  etc.  Mr.  Haines  is  not  only 
near  the  early  home  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  but 
his  maternal  ancestors  as  well.  On  the  banks  of 
North  East  Creek,  in  Cecil  County,  within  three 
miles  of  his  home,  lived  his  great-great-great- 
grandfather,  Roger  Kirk,  who  on  coming  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  located  here  in  1712. 

Mr.  Haines  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  later  attended  the  academies  at 
Pleasant  Grove,  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  and  Concordville,  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
and  completed  his  literary  training  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Normal  School  at  Millersville. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  first  as  a private  in  Company  E,  Twenty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia,  in  18C3, 
and  in  1864  became  a non-commissioned  officer 


of  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry. 

In  January,  1S65,  Mr.  Haines  left  home  to  re- 
side in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  counting  room  of  a wholesale  drug  firm,  and 
later  went  to  New  York  City  to  open  a new  set 
of  books  for  the  same  firm.  He  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  order  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account  and  removed  to  his  present  home  in 
Rising  Sun,  Md.,  to  which  point  the  railroad  had 
just  been  completed.  Associating  himself  with 
his  older  brother,  they  erected  a store  and  dwell- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Main  Streets, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  conducted  a general 
mercantile  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Haines 
Brothers.  His  brother's  health  having  failed, 
they  disposed  of  the  business  in  1S70,  and  of  the 
real  estate  three  years  later. 

In  1S71  Mr.  Haines,  in  connection  with  other 
prominent  citizens,  agitated  the  establishment 
of  a banking  institution  at  Rising  Sun,  which 
resulted  in  successfully  opening  the  banking 
house  of  Evans,  Wood  & Co.  upon  the  1st  of 
August  of  that  year.  The  title  was  changed  in 
July,  1873,  to  The  Rising  Sun  Banking  Company, 
and  in  July,  1SS0,  was  merged  into  the  National 
Bank  of  Rising  Sun.  During  its  entire  existence 
Mr.  Haines  had  served  as  cashier  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  in  January,  1S84,  was  elected  president, 
which  position  he  still  occupies. 

Mr.  Haines  was  married  in  December,  1S73, 
to  Miss  Ella  Warner  Rittenhouse,  the  daughter  of 
Azariah  and  Mary  J.  Rittenhouse,  of  Rising  Sun, 
and  a member  of  a branch  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  family  of  that  name  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia. In  politics  Mr.  Haines  has  been  from 
early  boyhood  a zealous  and  unwavering  Repub- 
lican, active  and  energetic  in  the  affairs  of  the 
party,  and  while  always  refusing  to  take  any  place 
on  the  ticket,  he  is  well  and  prominently  known  in 
state  politics  and  enjoys  the  acquaintance  and 
confidence  of  many  national  men  in  his  part}-. 
Fie  has  also  from  early  boyhood  been  identified 
with  aggressive  temperance  work  and  temperance 
organizations.  He  is  prominently  connected  with 
a number  of  secret  societies,  and  is  at  present 
holding  the  position  of  Judge  Advocate  in  the 
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department  of  Maryland,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  an  extensive  traveler  with 
many  and  diversified  interests  in  other  states, 
and  is  known  among  those  with  whom  he  lives 
as  a nlan  of  affairs,  possessing  untiring  energy 
a^nd  indomitable  perseverance. 


pGJlLLIAM  CHANNELL.  The  subject  of 
\ A / this  sketch  is  a well-known  citizen  of  Har- 
V V ford  County,  who  has  improved  every  op- 
portunity for  gaining  knowledge  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  chance  for  the  betterment  of  his 
condition,  and  more  than  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  most  successful  man  who  has  ever  lived.  He 
has  lived  a life  of  peace  with  his  neighbors,  and 
has  done  unto  others  as  he  would  have  had  them 
do  unto  him  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
family  of  which  he  is  an  honored  member  is  of 
Scotch  lineage.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
born  in  “Bonnie”  Scotland,  but  came  to  America 
at  a very  early  day  and  made  a home  for  himself 
and  family  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  his  Scotch 
shrewdness  manifested  itself,  and  he  became  the 
owner  of  a large  and  valuable  estate.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  he  was  a member  of 
the  patriot  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  son,  Isaac  Channell,  was  reared  on  his  vast 
estates,  and  after  reaching  manhood  gave  much 
attention  to  agriculture  and  also  devoted  many 
years  to  teaching  school,  in  which  occupation 
he  was  very  successful.  He  wedded  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  who,  like  himself,  wras  a native  of  the 
Keystone  state,  and  in  the  course  of  time  six  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them:  Anderson;  William,  the 
subject  of  this  biography;  Deborah,  Margaret, 
Mary  A.  and  James. 

William  Channell  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
November  9,  1824,  and  was  reared  upon  a farm, 
where  he  did  all  manner  of  work  that  came  to 
hand.  When  the  district  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home  was  in  session  he  attended  it 
and  acquired  a useful  education.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  he  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  ‘‘it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone,”  and  he  wooed  and  won  for  his  wife  Miss 
Mar}-  J.  Herbert,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the}’  at  once  established  a home  of  their  own. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Channell  has  devoted  his 
attention  indefatigably  to  tilling  the  soil,  and  the 
result  of  his  efforts  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  He  has  im- 
proved and  increased  the  value  of  this  property 
very  much  by  the  erection  of  substantial  and  com- 
modious buildings,  good  fences,  etc.,  and  his 
home  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  hospitable 
in  the  district.  - His  family  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  Sarah  A.,  Richard,  Elizabeth, 

Aaron  B.,  Henrietta  and  Rebecca.  Mrs.  Chan- 
nell is  a member  of  a well-known  Pennsylvania 
family,  the  male  members  of  which  have  long 
been  noted  as  thrifty  and  successful  farmers. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  have  been  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  years,  and  are  gen- 
erous contributors  to  its  support;  in  fact,  every 
enterprise  which  has  for  its  object  the  betterment 
of  mankind,  finds  in  them  liberal  patrons.  In  his 
political  views  Mr.  Channell  has  always  been  in 
sympathy  with  Democratic  principles. 


:£)#£ 


REV.  D.  F.  HAUGH,  S.  J.,  priest  in  charge 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  in  District 
No.  1,  Cecil  County,  was  born  in  Ireland 
November  27,  1840.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  America,  landing  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  spent  the  years  of  his 
youth  in  attendance  upon  local  schools.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  become  a Jesuit  priest.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  matriculated  in  Georgetown 
(D.  C.)  College.  From  Georgetown  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  taught  at  the  college  for 
six  years.  He  finished  his  course  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Woodstock, 
Md.,  where  he  was  ordained  priest. 

Father  Haugh  spent  some  time  in  California 
and  Colorado,  and  built  St.  Patrick’s  Church  in 
South  Pueblo  during  the  period  of  his  service 
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there.  In  1 S 7 7 he  had  charge  of  Petersville  and 
Liberty  town,  Md.  In  1890  lie  became  pastor  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  in  Cecil  County, 
where  he  still  resides.  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Church  was  organized  about  16S0,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  a warrant  granted  for  Mary  Ann 
O’Daniels  and  Margaret,  her  sister.  The  war- 
rant comprised,  three  hundred  acres,  but  the 
amount  was  afterward  increased  from  time  to 
time,  and  now  the  Jesuits  own  about  eleven  hun- 
dred acres  of  well- improved  land. 

The  attention  of  Father  Haugh  is  given  to  the 
details  of  his  work  as  priest,  and  he  guards  well 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  parishioners.  How- 
ever, he  finds  time  to  be  posted  upon  public  affairs 
of  importance  and  is  a pronounced  Republican. 
As  he  considers  himself  a thorough  American,  he 
regards  it  as  an  insult  to  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
claim his  loyalty  to  our  government  and  its  insti- 
tutions. 


NEXRY  C.  SCHILLING.  The  pages  of  his- 
tory fail  to  disclose  an  older  or  more  honor- 
able calling  than  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
among  its  most  honorable  votaries  is  Henry  C. 
Schilling,  who  is  a native  of  Germany,  born 
June  30,  1S32.  The  estate,  of  which  this  pro- 
gressive tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  owner,  comprises 
’one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  advantageously 
located  near  Shawsville,  and  this  he  has  put  in 
an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  His  parents, 
Charles  L.  and  Louisa  (Billings)  Schilling,  were 
born  in  Germany,  and  in  that  country  were  reared, 
educated  and  married.  Their  five  children  were 
born  in  that  country,  two  of  whom  died  and  were 
buried  there.  Those  who  survived  and  came  to 
this  country  were  Henry  C.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch;  William  H.,  who  became  a soldier  in  the 
Union  army,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  died 
in  Andersonville  prison  in  1864,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years;  and  Caroline,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Charles  Krause,  of  Cedar  Creek,  Wis.,  by  whom 
she  has  two  children. 

While  in  his  native  land,  Henry  C.  Schilling 


was  placed  in  school,  upon  attaining  a proper  age, 
and  there  he  obtained  a practical  education.  He 
was  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  young  man, 
and  in  1S55  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Amer- 
ica. Upon  landing  in  this  country  he  made  his 
way  to  Baltimore  Count}-,  Md.,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  had  obtained  employment  in  a woolen 
mill,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  same  he 
thoroughly  learned  every  detail  of  the  business. 
I11  1S60  he  left  the  east,  made  his  way  to  Missouri, 
and  in  the  city  of  St.  Charles  secured  employ- 
ment at  his  trade,  which  he  continued  to  follow 
for  six  years.  With  true  German  thrift,  he  saved 
a portion  of  his  earnings,  and  when  the  six  years 
had  elapsed,  he  returned  to  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion and  purchased  the  woolen  mill  in  District 
No.  4,  Harford  County,  then  owned  by  John  R. 
Jackson.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  he  felt 
that  his  circumstances  admitted  of  his  purchasing 
some  real  estate,  and  he  became  the  owner  of  his 
present  tract  of  land  adjoining  his  mill. 

Mr.  Schilling  turns  out  excellent  woolen  fabrics 
from  his  mill,  which  find  their  way  to  various 
portions  of  the  country,  but  while  sc  successfully 
conducting  this  establishment,  he  has  not  neg- 
lected his  agricultural  interests,  for  ever}-  portion 
of  his  farm  is  carefully  looked  after  and  judici- 
ously tilled.  He  has  by  no  means  traveled  in  a 
rut  in  his  journey  through  life,  but  he  is  one  of 
those  men  who  can  have  several  irons  in  the  fire 
and  keep  them  all  working.  Although  he  is 
strictly  a business  man,  he  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  political  affairs,  and  in  his  views  is  an 
ardent  Republican.  He  at  one  time  held  the 
office  of  registrar,  and  discharged  his  duties  ad- 
mirably. 

His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1857,  was  for- 
merly Miss  Emma  Lawton,  a native  of  England. 
She  was  brought  to  this  country  at  an  early  age, 
and  like  Mr.  Schilling,  her  adopted  country  has 
become  very  dear  to  her.  Five  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  as  follows:  Charles  L-  (de- 

ceased); Louisa  J.  (deceased);  Howard  L- , Han- 
nah C.  and  John  W.  Mrs.  Schilling  was  a de- 
voted wife  and  mother.  At  the  time  of  her  death,, 
which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1S96,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years,  she  was  a worthy  member  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  his  religious 
belief  Mr.  Schilling  has  ever  leaned  toward  the 
Lutheran  faith,  but  he  is  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  at  the  present  time.  He  has  always 
been  in  sympathy  with  secret  organizations,  and 
has  shown  his  approval  by  becoming  a member 
of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  & A.  M. , 
of  Bel  Air,  and  Lodge  No.  92  of  the  Knights  of 
Pvthias  of  Shawsville.  He  is  a self-made  man, 
and  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  substantial  and 
honorable  position  in  life. 


^*^1* 


RICHOLAS  BAKER,  long  one  of  the  prom- 
inent farmers  of  Harford  County,  died  on 
12)  the  2d  of  April,  1S96,  and  in  his  death  the 
community  lost  one  of  its  representative  men  and 
valued  citizens.  His  life  was  passed  in  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  business,  but  was  characterized  by 
those  qualities  which  everywhere  command  re- 
spect. As  a citizen  he  was  true  and  faithful  and 
gave  his  support  to  all  measures  which  he  be- 
lieved would  advance  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  District  No.  2,  Harford 
County,  January  27,  1S10,  a son  of  Nicholas  and 
Elizabeth  (Cole)  Baker.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  district,  was  a farmer  and  mer- 
chant, carrying  on  a store  in  connection  with  his 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  served  in  the  War  of 
1812  in  defense  of  his  native  land,  and  died  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1845,  when  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  His  wife,  who  was  also  a native  of  Harford 
County,  had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
three  years  when  called  to  her  final  rest. 

Nicholas  Baker,  of  this  review,  spent  the  days 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  his  parents’  home, 
and  while  acquiring  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  he  received  a liberal  training  in  farm 
work  by  assisting  in  the  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  old  homestead.  He  also  clerked  in 
his  father’s  store  at  times,  and  was  thus  trained 
to  habits  of  industry  which  characterized  his 
entire  business  life.  On  attaining  his  majority, 
he  joined  James  Everett  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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small  chair  and  furniture  factor)-,  operating  the 
same  for  several  years.  About  1839  he  purchased 
the  farm  whereon  his  widow  now  resides,  and 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  also  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
and  furniture  materials  on  a small  scale.  In  later 
life  he  added  to  his  business  another  industry, 
that  of  canning  vegetables,  and  for  several  years 
he  successfully  conducted  that  enterprise,  adding 
considerable  to  his  income  thereby.  He  was  a 
man  of  determined  purpose,  good  business  ability 
and  executive  force,  and  carried  forward  to  suc- 
cessful completion  whatever  he  undertook. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1S37,  Mr.  Baker  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Carsins, 
a sister  of  William  Carsins.  She  died  February 
27,  1853,  leaving  six  children,  namely:  Eliza- 

beth, wife  of  George  Everist,  of  District  No.  2, 
Harford  County;  John  C.,  a resident  of  Dover, 
Del.;  Charles  H.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  years;  Mary  J.,  who  married,  but  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years;  Sarah  F. , who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty;  and  George  II. , who 
also  died  when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1S55,  Mr.  Baker  was  again  mar- 
ried, his  second  union  being  with  Mary  B.  Green- 
land, who  was  born  in  District  No.  2,  July  10, 
1 S 1 9 By  this  marriage  there  were  two  children: 
Edmund,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  Winfield  L-,  who  is  now  at  home  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm,  and  in  the  canning 
business. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a stalwart  advocate  of  Repub- 
lican principles,  and  was  a prominent  and  active 
worker  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  held  membership  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years.  He  belonged  to  the  congregation 
which  built  the  first  church  in  Harford  County. 
It  was  a log  structure,  primitive  in  style,  and 
was  the  second  Methodist  Church  in  the  state. 
He  served  as  church  trustee,  steward  and  class 
leader,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  • His  life  was  in  harmony 
with  his  profession  and  commanded  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all.  In  his  business  he  was 
fairly  successful,  and  his  property  was  all  ac- 
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quirecl  through  his  own  honorable  and  industri- 
ous efforts.  He  passed  away  April  2,  1896,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Barr  cemetery,  near  Aberdeen. 
His  widow  and  three  children  are  members  of  the 
church.  They  reside  on  the  old  family  home- 
stead and  have  the  warm  regard  of  all  who  know’ 
them. 

WILLIAM  \V.  YIRDIN,  M.  D.  There  are  few 
homes  in  Harford  County  more  beautiful 
than  Bright'.vater.  Its  location  is  pictur- 
esque and  attractive.  On  the  east,  within  a 
short  distance,  flow  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna;  and  in  every  other  direction  stretch 
the  fine  farming  lands  of  District  No.  2.  Here 
for  man}-  years  Dr.  Virdin  resided,  busily  engaged 
in  professional  work,  but  a paralytic  stroke  in 
1896  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  practice,  and 
he  lived  in  retirement  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  20,  1897.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  physicians  of 
the  county,  and  his  skill  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  brought  him  the  confidence  of 
all. 

Born  in  Baltimore  August  11,  1829,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  a son  of  Capt.  William  W. 
and  Emily  J.  (Ash)  Virdin,  natives,  respectively, 
of  Caroline  County  and  Baltimore,  Md.  His 
father,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  went  from 
his  native  county  to  Baltimore,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.  He  commanded  the  “Governor 
Walcott,”  which  was  among  the  first  steamers 
that  sailed  from  the  port  at  Baltimore;  in  1S36  he 
resigned  that  command  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Baltimore 
Railroad  Company,  as  captain  of  the  steamboat 
that  carried  the  cars  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Perryville.  Re- 
tiring from  this  position  in  1851,  he  took  up  his 
permanent  home  in  Baltimore,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Politically  he  was  an 
old-line  Whig  and  a supporter  of  the  Union. 
Successful  in  financial  matters,  he  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $100,000,  which  was  inherited  by  his 


only  child,  our  subject,  but  the  bulk  of  the  prop- 
erty was  lost  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Our 
subject's  mother  died  wheu  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

When  Dr.  Virdin  was  a boy  of  eleven,  he  en- 
tered West  Nottingham  Academy  in  Cecil  County, 
where  he  was  a student  for  five  years.  In  1845 
he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, with  the  intention  of  completing  the  entire 
course,  but  after  a year  lie  decided  to  go  to  Vale, 
and  entered  the  junior  class  of  that  institution. 
Unfortunately,  in  a short  time  he  was  taken  ill 
and  had  to  abandon  all  literary  work,  being 
ordered  south  for  his  health.  For  two  years  he 
did  no  reading  or  study  of  any  kind,  but  as  soon 
as  he  became  strong  once  more,  he  began  to  read 
medicine  with  Dr.  N.  B.  Hill,  of  Hills  Store,  N. 
C.,  and  later  attended  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  where  he  graduated  in  1S5S.  He 
at  once  began  in  professional  practice,  continuing 
at  Hills  Store,  N.  C.,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  In  1S61  he  was  commissioned  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  follow*- 
ing  year  became  surgeon  for  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  with  the  rank  of  major  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Regiment,  Sixteenth  Brigade.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  a full  surgeon  of  the  Confederate 
States  army  and  was  a member  of  the  examining 
board.  He  was  brigade  surgeon  under  Brigadier- 
General  Leaventhorp,  at  Kingston,  N.  C.,  and 
occupied  General  Lee’s  extreme  right.  He  was 
present  at  Seven  Pines  and  in  the  seven  days’ 
fight  around  Richmond,  under  special  order. 

When  the  war  ended  Dr.  Virdin  went  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  he  came  to  Lapidum  and  settled  on  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  that  his  father  had 
purchased  in  1840.  Here  he  engaged  in  continu- 
ous practice  until  a paralytic  stroke  in  the  left 
side  rendered  further  work  an  impossibility.  In 
1867  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Har- 
ford County  Medical  .Society,  of  which  he  was 
secretary  for  several  years.  P'or  a number  ol 
terms  he  was  president  of  the  Cecil  County  Med- 
ical Society.  He  was  a member  of  the  State 
Medical  Faculty  and  of  the  first  Pan-American 
Medical  Society,  that  met  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  1854  Dr.  Yirdin  married  Miss  Kate  E.  L. 
Dunn,  of  North  Carolina.  They  had  nine  chil- 
dren, namely:  Phenix,  who  died  in  infancy; 

Emily  J wife  of  N.  E.  Ford,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sitn;  Lizzie,  widow  of 
Silas  W.  Barnes;  James  C.,  who  resides  in  Colo- 
rado; Martha  Lee,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Fitzgerald, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Carrie  M.,  who  died  at  fif- 
teen years;  Mary  D.,  who  resides  at  home;  John 
McCoy,  who  died  at  twenty-two  years;  and 
Joseph  D.,  a resident  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Yirdin 
was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
which  his  wife  also  belongs.  In  politics  he  was 
a Democrat,  stanch  and  active  in  local  affairs,  but 
not  an  office  seeker.  He  was  made  a Mason  in 
North  Carolina  in  1S55  and  became  a member  of 
Balfair  Lodge  No.  188,  and  Montgomery  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M.,  but  later  was  identified  with  St.  John’s 
Chapter  No.  19,  R.  A.  M. , of  Baltimore. 


JOHN  \V.  COOPER,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Of  the 
numerous  and  various  professions  in  which 
men  may  rise  to  distinction,  there  is  none 
known  to  the  civilized  world  that  claims  a higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  all  than  does  the  science  of 
medicine.  From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  there  has  never  been  a class  of  men  in 
whom  greater  confidence  has  been  placed  and 
who  have  occupied  a higher  place  in  the  respect 
of  mankind,  than  does  the  physician.  No  one 
more  fully  proves  the  truth  of  this  fact  than  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
and  efficient  physicians  of  Elkton. 

The  Cooper  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Dela- 
ware, and  its  members  have  been  men  and  women 
of  upright  character  and  progressive  spirit. 
Through  the  English  records  the  lineage  of  the 
family  is-  traced  directly  to  William  Cooper,  of 
Hallam,  England.  His  son,  Benjamin,  born  in 
1623,  entered  Merton  College  (now  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford)  in  April,  1641,  became  professor 


in  1 6 sc,  and  served  as  registrar  of  the  college 
from  [659  to  1701.  George,  son  of  Benjamin, 
was  born  in  1667,  entered  Merton  College  in 
1682,  became  professor  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  registrar  in  1701,  holding  that  position  until 
his  death,  in  1737.  George  (2d),  son  of  George, 
was  born  in  1696,  and  entered  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1715.  Two  other  sons  of  George, 
Benjamin  and  John,  who  were  also  students  at 
the  university,  emigrated  to  Dorchester  County, 
Md.,  where  they  patented  land  from  King 
George.  Benjamin  died  a bachelor.  John  married 
a Miss  Smith,  of  Tuekahoo,  Dorchester  (now 
Caroline)  County,  and  at  his  death  left  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Thomas,  who  at  the  age  of 

twelve  was  sent  to  England  as  heir  of  his  uncle 
George,  who  was  childless;  George,  Deborah, 
Ann  and  Richard.  George’s  son  John  and  Rich- 
ard’s daughter,  Sarah,  married  July  24,  1787, 
and  were  the  great-great-grandparents  of  Dr. 
Cooper. 

Their  son,  Samuel  B.  Cooper,  the  doctor’s 
great-grandfather,  married  Catherine  Lowber, 
the  only  daughter  of  Peter  Lowber  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Patton,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Peter  Lowber,  who  emigrated  from  Amsterdam 
and  settled  on  a farm  seven  miles  below  Dover, 
Del.,  September  15,  16S4.  From  there  the  fam- 
ily spread  through  Delaware  and  the  eastern 
shore.  The  Lowbers  were  connected  with  the 
Gilders  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  being  a second  cousin.  Through 
the  Pattons  the  family  is  connected  with  Judge 
Wales,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Judge  Benjamin 
Caton,  who  settled  Catousville,  now  Station  G, 
Baltimore.  Samuel  B.  Cooper  and  Catherine, 
his  wife,  had  a son,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  the  doctor’s 
grandfather,  who  married  Mary  Cooper,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  a son  of  Richard. 

JohnW.  Cooper,  son  of  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  in  1813,  and  married 
Susan  Dill,  daughter  of  John  Dill.  From  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  made  his  home  on  his  share  of 
the  estate,  lying  in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  and 
Kent  County,  Del. , until  his  death,  in  March, 
1891,  aged  seventy-three.  His  wife  is  still  liv- 
ing at  the  old  homestead.  She  was  the  mother 
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of  seven  children,  of  whom  all  but  one  are  still 
living.  Dr.  Thomas  H.,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  a physician  of  Chester- 
town,  Md.;  George  F.  is  a farmer  and  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  old  homestead  in  Delaware;  Dr. 
Peter  Cooper,  a graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  is  engaged  in  practice  in 
Wilmington,  Del.;  James  C.,  a graduate  of  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  a time  a law  student  with  Judge 
Arnold,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  deceased;  Mary 
S.  is  the  wife  of  John  Dill,  a farmer  in  Delaware; 
and  Elizabeth  married  Frank  Dill,  a brother  of 
John  Dill,  the}'  being  sons  of  Alexander  Dill,  who 
was  a large  land  owner  in  Delaware.  The  ances- 
tors of  the  Cooper  family  were  identified  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  until  the  late  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Cooper  embraced  Methodism,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  divided  between  the  two  de- 
nominations. 

Upon  the  liome  farm  in  Kent  County,  Del., 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  February, 

1 6,  1S50,  and  there  the  years  of  boyhood  were 
uneventfully  passed.  His  literary  education  was 
acquired  principally  in  Felton  Seminary,  Kent 
County,  while  his  commercial  studies  were  prose- 
cuted in  Bryant  & Stratton’s  Business  College  in 
Philadelphia,  and  his  medical  course  taken  at 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  a homeopathic  in- 
stitution in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated March  25,  1884.  After  the  completion  of 
his  medical  studies  he  was  engaged  in  practice 
with  his  brother  in  Chestertown  for  a year,  and 
in  1886  came  to  Elkton,  where  he  has  since  built 
up  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  addition  to 
his  private  practice,  he  has  filled  the  office  of 
physician  to  the  county  almshouse  and  asylum, 
physician  to  the  county  jail,  and  examining  sur- 
geon of  the  pension  bureau  at  Elkton.  While  he 
has  given  his  attention  principally  to  matters 
connected  with  his  profession,  he  also  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs  and  supports 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  which  he 
considers  best  adapted  to  our  national  prosperity. 
His  father,  who  in  early  life  was  a Whig,  became 
a Republican  upon  the  organization  of  this  party 
and  was  a sympathizer  with  the  Union  during  the 


Civil  War.  While  he  did  not  join  the  ranks,  he 
rendered  valuable  service  to  his  neighbors  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union. 

In  1889  Dr.  Cooper  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Anna  Wells,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wells, 
who  at  one  time  was  the  postmaster  of  Elkton. 
Two  children  blessed  the  union,  but  one  died  in 
infancy,  the  other,  Helen,  being  now  (1897)  five 
years  of  age.  Fraternally  Dr.  Cooper  is  connected 
with  the  Heptasophs,  the  Masons  and  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen. 


^yEORGE  B.  KERFOOT,  superintendent  of 
Yj  the  Singerly  paper  mills  of  Elkton,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1834,  the  son  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Kerfoot.  His  father  entered  the 
medical  profession  when  a young  man  and 
achieved  considerable  success  in  it,  having  his 
office  at  Lancaster,  where  he  died  many  years 
ago.  One  of  his  sons,  William  D.,  is  a prominent 
and  wealthy  real-estate  man  of  Chicago. 

When  a boy  of  seventeen  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  started  out  in  life  for  himself.  Going  to 
Philadelphia,  he  secured  a clerkship  and  gradu- 
ally worked  his  way  upward  to  a position  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  twenty-five  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  shipping  and  commission  business 
in  Philadelphia,  and  gained  many  friends  among 
the  merchants  of  that  city  during  the  long  period 
of  his  residence  there.  The  fact  that  he  had  a 
brother  in  Chicago  and  that  his  own  interests 
there  were  important  led  him  to  remove  to  that 
city,  where  for  nine  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  board  of  trade.  From  there  he  went  back  to 
Philadelphia  and  again  engaged  in  business.  In 
18S7  he  came  to  Elkton  as  superintendent  of' the 
Singerly  paper  mills,  he  having  been  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Singerly  throughout  his  entire  life  and 
associated  with  him  for  a long  time. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  the 
Singerly  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Mr.  Kerfoot 
lias  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  and  efficient 
business  man,  and  by  resolution  and  force  of 
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will,  combined  with  unvarying  industry  and 
judicious  management,  he  has  won  his  way  to  a 
position  of  assured  success,  and  now  enjoys  the 
respect  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  trans- 
acted business  during  these  past  years.  He  mar- 
ried Julia  E.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
reside  in  their  recently  completed  home,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Elkton.  Fraternally  he  is 
a Mason,- interested  in  the  work  of  that  order, 
and  in  religious -connections  he  is  identified  with 
the  Episcopal  Church. 


SAVAGE  SIIURE,  a wide-awake  and  pro- 
gressive merchant  of  Shures  Landing,  Har- 
i ford  County,  is  an  important  factor  in  bus- 
iness circles  and  his  popularity  is  well  deserved, 
as  in  him  are  embraced  the  characteristics  of  un- 
bending integrity,  unabated  energy  and  industry 
that  never  flags.  He  is  public  spirited  and  thor- 
oughly interested  in  whatever  tends  to  promote 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Shure  was  born  at  Shures  Landing  in 
1863,  and  is  a grandson  of  Michael  Shure,  who  was 
a colonel  in  the  War  of  1S12  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Perry  County,  Pa.  Daniel  Ferree  Shure, 
our  subject’s  father,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Pa., 
March  11,  1817,  and  for  many  years  had  charge 
of  a store  at  that  place  for  the  father  of  William 
T.  Waters,  of  Baltimore.  In  1842  he  was  sent 
by  Simon  Cameron,  William  T.  Waters  and  others 
from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  the  old  Worthington 
Landing  on  the  Harford  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Side  Water  Canal.  Here  he  spent  the 
last  fifty -five  years  of  his  life,  and  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  upbuilding  and  devel- 
opment of  this  region,  establishing  what  is  now 
known  as  Shures  Landing. 

Daniel  E.  Shure  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Tane  McDarah,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children  (ten  still  living):  Charles  A.,  a practic- 
ing physician  of  Port  Deposit,  Md. ; Harry  W., 


deputy  revenue  collector  at  Baltimore;  Miriam 
A.,  wife  of  A.  J.  Colwell;  Daniel  F. , Jr.  ; Jeanie, 
deceased;  John  M.;  James  B.;  George  W. ; Will- 
iam J.;  Edward  Savage;  Arthur  E.,  and  P.obert 
Lee,  deceased.  Daniel  F.  Shure  became  one  of 
the  influential  and  prominent  citizens  of  Harford 
County,  and  as  an  ardent  Democrat  took  quite  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  cared  nothing 
for  political  preferment,  in  fact  refused  several 
nominations' to  official  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  was 
found  true  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him.  Pie 
passed  away  February  5,  1891,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- four  years,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  ten  children. 

In  the  schools  of  Darlington,  E.  Savage  Shure 
acquired  a good  practical  education,  and  on  lay- 
ing aside  his  text  books  returned  to  his  boyhood 
home  at  Shures  Landing,  where  he  still  lives  with 
his  widowed  mother.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  his  father’s  general  store  at  that' place, 
which  had  been  established  in  1845,  and  since 
the  latter’s  death  has  assumed  charge  of  the  bus- 
iness and  other  property.  He  is  also  interested 
in  farming  to  some  extent,  owning  a good  place 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  which  he  has  under  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  He  is  a business  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  is  meeting  with  a well- 
deserved  success  in  his  undertakings.  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  he  is  identified  with 
the  Episcopal  Church. 


ENNIS  H.  STANDI  FOR  I).  The  name  of 
Standiford  is  connected  with  the  agricultural' 
development  of  Harford  County  and  with 
its  advancement  in  other  directions,  since  the 
early  days  of  its  settlement.  Both  in  this  and  in 
Baltimore  County  its  members  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  farming  interests,  and  have  gained 
prominence  in  their  chosen  calling.  The  Standi- 
fords  were  first  represented  in  America  by  the 
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great-grandfather  of  Dennis  H.,  v.  ho  was  bom  in 
Wales  and  in  youth  crossed  the  ocean,  settling  in 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  where  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  a farm.  Little  is  known 
concerning  his  life  and  character,  but  he  must 
have  been  a man  of  energy,  determination  and 
force  of  will,  for  he  came  alone  to  the  new  world 
and  sought  his  fortune  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  His  son,  Jacob,  grandfather  of 
Dennis  H.,  was  born  in  Baltimore  County  and 
always  engaged  in  general  farming  except  the 
period  of  his  service  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Claudius  Standiford,  our  subject’s  father,  was 
born  in  Baltimore  County,  and  when  very  young 
took  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  present  at  the 
battle  of  North  Point,  Baltimore.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Cordelia  Plitcheoek,  a native  of  District 
No.  4,  Harford  County,  he  had  nine  children,  but 
all  are  deceased  excepting  Dennis  H.  The  latter 
was  born  in  this  district  October  31,  1818,  and 
when  quite  young  attended  the  local  schools. 
However,  the  advantages  then  were  quite  inferior 
to  those  of  the  present  day  and  he  had  none  of 
the  helps  in  acquiring  knowledge  that  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  enjoy.  When  twelve  years  of  age 
he  began  to  work  in  a cotton  factory  at  Warren, 
Baltimore  County,  and  during  his  three  years 
there  he  rose  early  each  day  and  worked  late. 
His  pay  was  very  small,  and  he  was  pleased  when 
a more  favorable  opening  for  work  presented 
itself.  With  his  parents  he  came  to  District  No. 
4,  where,  at  seventeen  years,  he  commenced 
to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years.  For  four  years 
afterward  he  worked  at  the  trade,  but  failing 
health  forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  employ- 
ment of  a different  nature.  From  that  time  he 
engaged  in  general  farming,  which  he  carried  on 
until  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  then  trans- 
ferred the  management  of  the  property  to  his 
adopted  son. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  Mr.  Standiford 
married  Susanna  Engle,  who  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware; her  father,  John  Engle,  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  German  descent,  and  by  occu- 
pation was  a farmer.  I11  religious  connections 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standiford  are  identified  with  tin: 
Evangelical  Church,  in  which  he  holds  the  office 
of  steward.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own 
but  adopted  a boy,  William  K.,  whom  thev 
carefully  trained  in  youth  and  who  is  now  mar- 
ried and  in  charge  of  the  home  farm.  The 
political  affiliations  of  our  subject  are  with  the 
Democratic  party,  which  has  no  adherent  in  this 
section  more  loyal  than  he.  In  his  native  county 
he  takes  a patriotic  interest  and  all  feasible  plans 
for  its  advancement  are  sure  of  his  approval  and 
material  assistance  in  putting  them  into  execu- 
tion. 


RS.  R.  BELLE  STIFLER  is  a lady  of 
much  intelligence,  energy  and  executive 
ability,  and  is  in  every  way  competent  to- 
be  a leader  in  society,  as  she  is  in  her  home  circle. 
She  was  born  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County, 
Md.,  September  24,  1845,  one  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  William  and  Martha  (Gillespie)  Gailey, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
The)*  removed  to  Harford  County,  and  here  reared 
their  family,  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Mary 

A.,  Simon  G. , R.  Belle  and  Martha  L-  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Rev.  John  Gailey,  was  a min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  for 
many  years  was  located  at  Prospect,  Pa.,  where 
he  pursued  his  ministerial  labors  and  at  the  same 
time  tilled  the  soil  successfully. 

Mrs.  Stifler’s  girlhood  was  passed  on  the  farm. 
She  received  good  educational  advantages,  and 
after  imbibing  all  that  could  be  learned  in  the 
common  schools  she  entered  the  Normal  School 
of  Baltimore,  which  institution  she  attended  lor 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  returned 
home  and  began  teaching  school,  and  during  the 
three  years  that  she  pursued  this  occupation  the 
district  schools  were  her  sphere.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  she  married  William  H.  Stifler, 
a Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  a foundryman  by 
occupation,  at  which  business  he  made  a good 
living.  As  time  passed  by,  eight  children  were 
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born  to  bless  their  union  and  were  named  as  fol- 
lows: Bertha  L-,  who  is  married;  William  C., 
Rosa  CL,  Silas  PI.,  Robert  S.,  James  M.,  Dora 
M.  and  Anna  Adelie. 

Mr.  Stifler  was  a man  of  good  principles,  a use- 
ful, law-abiding  citizen,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  a consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  which  Mrs.  Stifler  is  also  con- 
nected. His  death  occurred  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood (forty  years),  December  26,  1890,  and  in 
his  demise  society  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  mem- 
bers. He  was  patriotic  and  public  spirited,  and 
from  the  time  his  first  vote  was  cast  until  his 
death,  the  Democratic  party  received  his  support. 
His  record  as  a citizen  is  untarnished  and  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life  he  bore  himself  in  an  upright 
manner  and  was  recognized  as  a man  of  true 
worth.  Plis  widow  still  lives  in  Norrisville  with 
her  children,  four  of  whom  are  successfully  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school. 


<* . 


OWARD  A.  LEVERING.  In  the  history 
of  Maryland  there  is  no  name  more  hon- 
ored than  that  of  Levering.  Coming  to  the 
state  at  a very  early  period  in  its  settlement,  they 
identified  themselves  closely  with  every  advance 
movement,  and  for  generations  have  borne  an 
active  part  in  business  enterprises.  Of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  it  may  be  said  that  -in  every 
respect  he  is  worthy  of  the  honored  name  he 
bears.  While  his  inclinations  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a business  life,  poor  health  obliged  him  to 
seek  an  occupation  less  confining,  and  it  was 
thus  that  he  decided  to  come  to  Harford  County. 
Here  he  settled  upon  Woodlawn  farm  in  District 
No.  3,  where  he  and  his  only  surviving  sister, 
Sarah  R.,  are  suriounded  by  every  comfort  that 
can  enhance  the  pleasure  of  existence.  The 
farm  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres 
and  is  operated  by  a tenant. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  Mr.  Levering  was 
born  in  1827,  being  a son  of  Jesse,  and  grandson 
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of  Enoch  Levering,  the  latter  a lifelong  resident 
of  Leverington,  Pa.  Jesse  Levering  was  a ship 
builder  by  occupation,  but  in  his  early  years  he 
met  with  an  accident  that  prevented  him  from 
following  the  trade.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grain  business 
in  Baltimore,  being  associated  with  his  brothers. 
During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a staff  officer  in 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  Maryland  militia,  and  two  of 
his  sons,  Enoch  and  Peter,  also  participated  in 
the  war  as  members  of  the  same  company  with 
himself.  At  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  while 
loading  his  gun,  he  was  wounded  in  the  right 
hand,  and  the  lead  ball  which  was  taken  from  the 
wound  is  still  in  the  possession  of  our  subject. 
He  married  Sarah  Brown,  a native  of  Baltimore, 
and  they  had  twelve  children,  but  only  two  sur- 
vive. He  died  in  Baltimore  in  1832,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine;  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1S48, 
aged  sixty-five.  In  the  Civil  War  their  son, 
Alexander  T.,  served  in  the  Federal  army,  as  did 
also  their  grandson,  Jesse. 

On  account  of  delicate  health,  which  rendered 
constant  study  an  impossibility,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  spent  very  little  time  in  school;  how- 
ever, thoughtful  reading  and  observation  have  to 
a large  degree  atoned  for  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  education.  In  youth  lie  was  for  a short  time 
employed  as  a machinist  at  Ellicott  Mills,  but  the 
confinement  of  indoor  work  was  injurious  to  his 
health  and  so  weakened  his  constitution,  none  too 
robust  at  best,  that  he  decided  to  seek  another 
occupation.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a general  store  for  Ellicott  & Palmer. 
In  1848,  accompanied  by  his  five  sisters,  he  came 
to  Harford  County  and  purchased  Woodlawn 
farm,  where  he  now  resides.  While  he  main- 
tains a general  oversight  of  the  place  and  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  acres,  the  active  work  of 
tilling  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  grain  is  done 
by  the  tenant,  Mr.  Levering  leading  a practically 
retired  life.  He  is  not  a member  of  any  denom- 
ination, but  attends  the  Fallston  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  his  sister  belongs.  In  politics 
he  is  a Republican,  but  has  never  mingled  in 
public  affairs  or  sought  official  position.  His 
sister  is  the  author  of  a volume  entitled  “Mem- 
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oirs  of  Margaret  Jane  Blake,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse.”  Their  home  is 
a place  of  contentment,  and  they  have  won  the 
regard  of  neighbors  and  friends  on  account  of 
their  mental  and  social  qualities.  They  cherish 
and  preserve  the  good  name  handed  down  to 
them,  and  their  lives  point  the  moral  that  an 
upright  career  always  brings  with  it  the  approval 
not  only  of  conscience,  but  also  of  acquaintances 
and  associates. 


OHN  C.  TUCKER.  Harford  County  has 
its  full  quota  of  vigorous,  enterprising 
farmers,  whose  popularity  is  based  upon 
their  well-known  integrity  and  business  activity. 
Among  those  residing  in  District  No.  3 perhaps 
none  is  better  liked  than  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  who  owns  and  occupies  a part  of  the  old 
Tucker  homestead  of  sixty-eight  acres.  Here  he 
carries  on  general  farm  pursuits,  including  the 
raising  of  cattle,  in  which  line  of  work  he  has 
become  interested. 

Upon  the  place  where!  he  still  resides,  John  C. 
Tucker  was  born  March  19,  1835.  His  father, 
David,  Jr.,  and  grandfather,  David,  Sr.,  were 
born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  (the  former  in  1800), 
and  from  there  removed  to  Harford  County  about 
1812.  By  occupation  both  were  farmers,  which 
calling  was  also  followed  by  John  Tucker,  father 
of  David,  Sr.  When  our  subject’s  father  came 
to  this  county,  he  was  a boy  of  twelve.  Pie  grew 
to  manhood  upon  a farm  in  District  No.  3,  where 
afterwards  he  engaged  in  farming  and  market 
gardening  until  his  death,  in  February,  1881,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  marriage  of  David  Tucker,  Jr.,  and  Sarah 
Carter  resulted  in  the  birth  of  twelve  children, 
namely:  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Amos  Benson;  Sarah 
J.,  who  married  Mortimer  Smith;  Hannah,  Mrs. 
John  England,  deceased;  Isabel,  wife  of  John  C. 
Stonebraker;  Mary  A.,  Mrs.  John  StrithofF; 
Margaret  C.,  who  married  David  Denver;  Will- 


iam H.,  deceased;  Ellis  J.,  who  is  living  near 
Darlington;  John  C.;  David  L.;  Samuel  R., 
deceased;  and  Margaret  E.,  who  died  in  infancy. 
The  mother  of  this  family  passed  away  in  18S9, 
when  eighty-three  years  of  age. 

The  entire  life  of  our  subject  has  been  passed 
on  the  old  homestead,  of  which  he  has  had 
charge  since  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Poli Lically 
he  favors  the  Republican  party,  and  upon  that 
ticket  was  elected  collector  of  taxes,  filling  the 
office  for  two  years.  At  one  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Bel  Air. 
In  1S61  he  married  Emma  L.  Smith,  daughter  of 
William  Smith,  of  Baltimore  County.  Seven 
children  were  born  of  this  union,  namely:  Mary, 

who  married  William  Kessinger;  Eugene  Sey- 
mour and  Morris,  who  live  in  Newjersey;  Bertie; 
Allen;  Herbert,  and  Plarry,  deceased.  The  fam- 
ily attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity Mr.  Tucker  takes  an  active  interest,  and 
his  sympathy  and  support  may  be  relied  upon  in 
promoting  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  section.  He  believes  thoroughly  in  main- 
taining agriculture  up  to  modern  standards,  is  an 
advocate  of  good  roads,  substantial  bridges  and 
first-class  local  improvements.  Land,  he  believes, 
should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  systematic- 
ally fertilized  by  the  use  of  proper  agencies  and 
by  a rotation  of  crops.  Were  each  farmer  to  do 
his  share  toward  securing  the  best  results,  as  it 
has  been  his  endeavor  to  do,  then,  indeed,  Har- 
ford Count}r  would  stand  without  a peer  as  an 
agricultural  center. 


OHN  W.  STRAWBRIDGE.  Enterprise  and 
square  dealings  usually  lead  to  more  flatter- 
ing results  than  the  practice  of  sharp  and 
unscrupulous  business  measures,  and  when  these 
qualities  are  combined  with  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business  engaged  in,  they  are  sure  to  bring 
a legitimate  and  well-deserved  reward.  A provi- 
sion for  the  material  wants  of  life  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  of  callings,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
merchant  the  whole  public  would  find  itself  in  a 
tangled  dilemma  from  which  extraction  would  be 
impossible.  The  mission  of  the  merchant  is  so 
important  that  he  is  an  indispensable  member  of 
society  at  large.  One  of  the  foremost  merchants 
of  Norrisville  is  John  W.  Strawbridge,  who  is  a 
native  of  District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  Md. , 
his  birth  occurring  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1S51.  His  parents,  Heim-  M.  and  Elizabeth 
(Almoney)  Strawbridge,  were  natives  of  District 
No.  4 also,  and  the  occupation  to  which  they  de- 
voted their  attention  throughout  life  was  tilling 
the  soil.  A sketch  of  this  worthy  couple  may  be 
found  in  this  volume. 

The  early  life  of  John  W.  Strawbridge  was 
spent  in  the  healthful  occupation  of  farming,  this 
active  out-door  life  doing  much  to  improve  him 
physically,  but  while  acquiring  a knowledge ‘of 
agriculture,  the  improvement  of  his  mental  fac- 
ulties was  by  no  means  neglected  and  a thor- 
oughly practical  education  was  acquired  in  the 
common  schools  near  his  home.  After  imbibing 
such  knowledge  as  these  institutions  afforded  he 
began  teaching  school  and  continued  this  occupa- 
tion very  successfully  for  about  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  engaged  in  the  general  mer- 
cantile business  at  Norrisville,  and  has  continued 
the  same  successfully  up  to  the  present  time.  His 
establishment  is  well  stocked  with  an  excellent 
line  of  goods,  and  his  courtesy  and  fairness  in 
dealing  with  his  patrons  and  the  reasonable 
figures  at  which  he  disposes  of  his  commodities, 
have  met  with  substantial  returns. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  married  Miss  Louisa  J.  Schilling,  a native 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  their  short  married  life 
ended  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strawbridge,  January 
27,  1890,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  She 
left  an  infant  daughter,  now  seven  years  of  age, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Louisa  J.  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  mother.  Mrs.  Strawbridge  was  a 
worth}'  member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  as  is  also  Mr.  Strawbridge.  The  latter 
chose  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Abbie  J.  Jenkins, 
who  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  and  they 
have  a very  pretty  and  comfortable  home  in 


Norrisville.  He  is  a shrewd  and  practical  man  of 
affairs,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity for  bettering  his  financial  condition,  but 
withal  is  strictly  honorable  in  his  business  deal- 
ings, generous  and  kindly  disposed.  The  part  he 
has  taken  in  the  business  affairs  of  life  has  been 
such  as  to  redound  to  his  credit  and  well  worthy 
the  imitation  of  others.  He  has  ever  been  a stanch 
Republican  politically  and  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Harrison  he  was  made  post- 
master of  Norrisville,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  position  with  his  usual  ability  and  good 
judgment.  He  still  holds  the  incumbency  under 
President  McKinley.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity,  but 
is  not  connected  with  that  order  at  the  present 
time.  For  a number  of  years  he  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  was  formerly 
Sunday-school  superintendent. 

<r>  - <.  1 ■>■  P=!-o g 
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B.  HOUSEKEEPER,  M.  D.,  is  an  eminent 
and  successful  phvsician  of  Cecil  County, 
who  has  for  many  years  engaged  in  practice 
in  North  East.  His  talent  and  culture  have  gained 
him  an  honorable  position  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  he  enjoys  an  extensive  practice.  He 
was  born  in  Chesterviile,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
March  28,  1S47,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  until 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  North  East,  Md. 

The  doctor  obtained  his  primary  education  in 
the  district  schools  near  his  home,  and  was  later 
a student  in  the  Lititz  Academy,  near  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  where  he  completed  his  literary  course.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  reading  medicine, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  that 
institution  in  1S66.  Soon  afterward  he  opened 
an  office  in  North  East,  where  he  has  since 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion with  remarkable  success. 

In  1877  Dr.  Housekeeper  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Verquir  Veasey,  and  they  have 
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one  child.  The  mother  is  a consistent  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a most  estimable  lady, 
who  is  held  in  high  regard  by  a wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  doctor  is  an 
honored  and  prominent  member  of  the  Cecil 
County  Medical  Society,  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
lodge  of  Elkton,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity  of  North  blast.  The  Democratic  party 
finds  in  him  a stanch  supporter,  and  he  has  served 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  capacity  of  physician  for 
the  Cecil  County  almshouse  and  insane  asylum 
for  about  eight  years,  discharging  his  duties  in  a 
most  creditable  and  efficient  manner. 


ENRY  M.  STRAWBRIDGE.  Biography 
3 should  be  written  for  the  sake  of  its  lessons; 
that  men  everywhere  may  place  themselves 
in  contact  with  facts  and  affairs,  and  build  them- 
selves up  to  and  into  a life  of  excellence,  where 
they  may  keep  and  augment  their  individuality. 
For  this  reason  a sketch  of  Henry  M.  Strawbridge 
is  here  given,  his  career  having  been  both  honor- 
able and  useful.  Industry,  frugality  and  honesty 
were  the  principles  instilled  into  the  life  of  their 
son  by  the  parents  of  Mr.  Strawbridge,  and  who 
can  doubt  but  these  principles  have  had  much  to  do 
with  his  success.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore 
County,  Md.  May  12,  1831,  to  Joseph  and  Re- 
becca (Manifold)  Strawbridge,  both  natives  of 
York  Count)’,  Pa.,  and  farmers  by  occupation. 
The  children  born  to  them  were  named  as  follows: 
Isaac,  Henry  M.,  William  F.,  Joseph,  Lydia  A., 
and  Rebecca  J.  There  were  also  two  children 
that  died  in  infancy.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Isaac  Strawbridge,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  all  his  life  gave  his  attention  to  tilling  the 
soil.  His  father,  Joseph  Strawbridge,  was  born 
in  England,  but  in  early  manhood  came  to 
America  and  was  a patriotic,  law-abiding  citizen. 

Henry  M.  Strawbridge  was  born  on  the  par- 
ents’ farm  in  Baltimore  County,  and  there  his 
boyhood  days  were  spent  in  various  duties  and  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of  tilling  the 


soil  intelligently.  His  ancestors  for  three  gener- 
ations before  him  were  farmers,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  upon  commencing  for 
himself  he  should  choose  the  same  occupation. 
His  labors  were  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  but  it  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober 3,  1864,  that  he  enlisted  in  the  service,  be- 
coming a private  in  Company  A,  Purnell’s 
Cavalry  Maryland  Volunteers.  He  served  until 
the  close  and  received  his  discharge  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Ya. , July  28,  1S65,  and  although  he  did 
not  participate  in  any  engagements  he  showed  his 
willingness  to  give  his  life  for  his  country. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Almoney,  who  was 
born  in  Harford  County,  Md.  As  the  years 
rolled  by,  ten  children  were  added  to  their  house- 
hold, two  of  whom  died  in  infancy  unnamed. 
Those  who  reached  maturity  were  named  as  fol- 
lows. John  W.,  Rebecca  C.,  Mary  J.,  deceased; 
Lydia  A.,  Sarah  A.,  A.  Sherman,  Benjamin  A. 
and  Joseph  H.  The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres, 
well  improved  with  good  buildings  and  tilled  in  a 
careful  and  intelligent  manner.  He  is  a strictly 
self-made  man,  is  actively  interested  in  all  public 
matters,  and  can  at  all  times  be  relied  on  to  give 
aid  where  it  is  most  needed.  A strong  Repub- 
lican politically,  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Wann 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Forest  Hill,  Md.  He  and  his 
wife  have  for  some  time  been  members  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church. 


ro 


GjT  HE  FOARD  FAMILY.  The  history  of  the 
I C Bboard  family  in  America  dates  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  About  1680  the  first 
of  the  name  in  this  country  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  settled  in  Maryland,  obtaining  from  Lord 
Baltimore  a grant  to  a tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Sas- 
safras Neck.  This  place  has  since  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  family.  Not  only  was  it  one  of 
the  oldest,  but  also  one  of  the  largest  families  on 
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Bohemia  Manor.  Previous  to  1741  Richard 
Foard  married  Man',  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Boulding,  of  Back  Creek  Neck.  For  a time  he 
lived  in  the  old  and  now  decayed  dwelling,  but 
after  ten  years  or  more  he  leased  the  tract  of  laud 
now  occupied  by  Erving  Griffith  (then  called 
“Husband’s  Choice,”  but  now  known  as  “Bacon 
Flail,”)  on  condition  that  he  should  annually  pay 
three  pounds  to  Peter  A.  Bouehell  and  John  A. 
Lawson  al  the  ancient  manor  house,  on  Bohemia 
River. 

The  family  of  Richard  and  Mary  Foard  con- 
sisted of  eight  children,  some  of  whom  attained 
very  advanced  years.  Five  of  them  were  sons, 
namely:  Jeremiah,  who  died  young;  Edward, 

Hezekiah,  Josiah  and  Richard  Boulding.  Three 
were  daughters,  as  follows:  Tarason,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander; Lydia,  Mrs.  Lawrenson;  and  Letitia,  who 
married  John  Mansfield.  Of  the  sons,  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  Jeremiah  was  killed 
while  fighting  in  the  Indian  wars.  Edward,  who 
married  Sarah  Mansfield,  purchased  the  Great 
House  farm  from  John  Hodge  Bayard  and  Col. 
John  Bayard  in  1788,  and  there  resided  until  his 
death,  January  24,  1S22,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years.  Three  days  later  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Bohemia  churchyard.  His  wife 
survived  him  about  three  years  and  died  when 
more  than  fourscore  years  of  age.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Jemima  and  Mary.  Jemima 
married  James  Blackstone,  and  their  descendants 
are  the  Blackstones  and  Naudains,  of  Kent  and 
Newcastle  Counties.  Mary  married  Dennis 
James  Nowland  and  they  resided  at  the  old 
homestead  on  Sassafras  Neck  until  his  death,  in 
1807,  after  which  she  and  her  children  returned 
to  her  father’s  home.  Her  family  consisted  of 
Edward  F.  and  Mary  R.  (twins),  Augustus  J. 
and  Sarah  J.  (twins),  Alfred  C.,  Henry  N.  and 
Frisby  M.  (twins),  Lambers  D.  and  Louisa  H., 
nine  in  all,  of  whom  three  are  buried  in  St.  Au- 
gustine churchyard,  three  sleep  in  death  else- 
where, and  three  yet  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

Hezekiah,  the  third  son  of  Richard  Foard,  en- 
listed in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  participated 
in  many  of  the  hard-fought  engagements  of  that 
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desperate  struggle.  In  recognition  of  valor  and 
ability,  he  received  the  title  of  major-general. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the  old 
home  on  Bohemia  Manor  and  continued  to  reside 
there,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Manor,  until  1833, 
when  he  passed  away  at  an  advanced  age.  By 
his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Lawrenson  he  had 
several  children,  namely : Andrew;  Richard,  who 
married  Sarah  Craig;  Josiah,  who  married  Har- 
riet Thompson;  Hezekiah,  who  chose  as  his  wife 
Araminta  Hyland;  and  Harriet,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Hyland  Freeman  and  the  mother  of  Will- 
iam R.  Freeman,  now  of  Back  Creek  mill. 

Josiah,  the  fourth  son  of  Richard  Foard,  mar- 
ried Hannah  Lawrenson,  and  they  resided  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  John  J.  Williams;  their 
home,  the  old  hipped-roof  house,  still  stands. 
Having  no  children,  they  adopted  Plannali  L. 
Bayard  as  their  daughter,  and  gave  her  every 
advantage  their  means  could  provide.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  W.  Bouehell,  and  some 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Foard,  which 
occurred  September  22,  1831,  she  was  given  a 
farm  on  Morris  Neck,  the  present  home  of  her 
family. 

Richard  Boulding  Foard,  fifth  son  of  Richard, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  returned  to  his  farm  situated  at  the 
head  of  Back  Creek  Neck.  There  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  had  three  children,  Mary, 
James  and  Levi  G.  Mary  became  the  wife  of 
Nathan  Boulding.  Levi  G-.,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een years  was  an  ensign  in  the  army  and  later 
took  part  in  the  Wrar  of  1S12,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  captain  of  a company  of  soldiers  raised 
on  Bohemia  Manor.  His  wife,  Ann,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Bayard.  At  his  death, 
in  1814,  he  left  four  children,  Samuel  B.,  Richard 
J.,  Edward  L-  and  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Lambert 
D.  Nowland. 

The  present  generation  of  Foards  is  descended 
from  colonial  and  Revolutionary  stock,  on  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides.  Richard  Boulding 
Foard’s  son,  Maj.  James  Foard,  was  an  officer  in 
the  colonial  army  during  the  Revolution.  He 
married  a Miss  Logue  for  his  first  wife  and  they 
had  two  children,  Dr.  Josiah  and  Ann  J.  His 
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second  wife,  Mary,  was  a daughter  of  Major 
McDonough,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  sister 
of  Commodore  McDonough  of  the  War  of  1S12, 
who  after  his  victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  in 
1814,  was  presented  by  congress  with  a golden 
sword  set  with  jewels.  Four  children  were  born 
of  this  marriage,  Mary,  Lydia,  Kate  and  Wilhel- 
mina.  Dr.  Josiali  Foard  married  Lydia  Caulk, 
the  granddaughter  of  Maj.  Thomas  McDonough, 
who  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  later  became 
judge  of  the  orphans’  court  in  Kent  County, 
Del.  Dr.  Foard  had  nine  children.  James  L., 
who  was  the  father  of  the  present  generation, 
was  born  on  Bohemia  Manor  in  1816,  and  came 
toElktou,  where  he  married  Miss  Martha  Rebecca 
Hyland.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
Hyland,  a colonel  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Stephen  Hyland,  a friend  of  the 
patriots,  who  entertained  Lafayette  at  his  mansion 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  Col.  Stephen  Hyland  married  Maria 
Kankey  March  9,  1S12,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  five  children:  John,  Lambert,  Harriet, 
Martha  Rebecca  and  Arminta.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Colonel  Hyland  married  Miss 
Mary  Mauldin,  and  the  seven  children  born  of 
their  union  were  Benton,  Stephen,  Henry,  Albert, 
Martha,  Elonora  and  Mar}’. 

When  but  a youth  James  L-  Foard  came  to 
Elkton,  in  1S31,  and  afterward  became  prominent 
in  business  and  agricultural  circles  here.  By  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and,  had  he  consented,  he  would  often  have  been 
chosen  to  serve  in  public  offices.  In  religious 
belief  he  was  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  died  in  1894,  having  survived  his  wife  four 
years.  The  large  estate  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated through  intelligent  management  and  indus- 
trious application  was  at  his  death  divided 
among  his  six  children.  They  are  named  as  fol- 
lows: James  IF,  a farmer  of  Cecil  County; 

Charles  R.,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  of  Elkton;  Lydia  C.,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, Ruth  A nna  and  Martha  Jane. 

Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  James  L.  Foard, 
we  note  the  following:  Ann  married  Dr.  George 

Gordon;  Mrs.  Sarah  Church  went  to  California 


in  1849;  Mary,  who  is  unmarried,  resides  in 
Camden,  X.  J.;  Emily  became  the  wife  of  James 
Mulford;  John  joined  the  tide  of  emigration  west- 
ward at  the  time  of  the  California  gold  excite- 
ment in  1849;  Martha  married  Joseph  Casperson; 
and  Lydia  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Caveuder; 
Thomas  accompanied  his  sister  and  brother  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  ’49. 


HE  HYLAND  FAMILY  were  identified 
with  the  history  of  North  Elk  Parish,  Cecil 
County,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1710,  and 
doubtless  their  arrival  in  the  locality  considerably 
antedated  that  period.  They  were  descendants 
of  John  and  Nicholas  Hyland,  natives  of  Eng- 
land, the  former  being  a colonel  in  the  British 
army,  who  resigned  his  commission  in  ordei  to 
come  to  America.  First  seeking  a home  in  Mary- 
land, he  found,  however,  that  the  province  being 
under  the  royal  government,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  secure  a valid  grant  to  land,  and  on 
this  account  he  crossed  over  into  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  obtained  a patent  to  one  thousand  acres. 
Later  he  purchased  additional  property  in  New 
York  state.  On  the  restoration  of  the  province 
of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore  he  returned  here, 
and  secured  the  grant  of  a large  tract  of  land,  a 
part  of  St.  John’s  Manor  in  Elk  Neck.  This 
property  he  named  John  and  Mary’s  Highland, 
this  name  being  chosen  not  only  on  account  of 
his  own  and  his  wife’s  names,  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  elevation  of  much  of  the  land.  His  oldest 
son,  Col.  Stephen  Hyland,  was  born  on  Elk  Neck 
February  23,  1743,  and  died  March  19,  1806. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  raised  a com- 
pany of  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  private 
property  in  Cecil  County  and  subsequently  was 
commissioned  by  the  national  government  as  col- 
onel of  a regiment  and  assigned  to  duty  at  An- 
napolis. In  1781  he  entertained  General  Lafayette 
and  the  officers  of  the  French  fleet  at  his  old  fam- 
ily mansion,  which  was  called  Harmony  Hall. 
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WILLIAM  C.  McCURDY,  M.  D.  The  en- 
tire professional  life  ot  Dr.  McCurdy  lias 
been  passed  in  Harford  County,  where  he 
owns  and  occupies  a pleasant  home  in  District 
No.  4.  He  was  born  in  the  neighboring  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  York  County,  near  Delta,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1S46,  and  is  a son  of  Alexander  C.  and 
Mary  A.  (Turner)  McCurdy,  natives,  respec- 
tively, of  Scotland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore.  His 
grandfather,  Rev.  Alexander  C.  McCurdy,  came 
to  America  from  his  native  Scotland  and  first 
touched  our  shores  at  the  old  emigrant  landing 
place,  Castle  Garden,  New  York.  He  was  a 
preacher  in  the  Baptist  Church,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  history  of  that  denomination,  when  its 
friends  were  obliged  to  defend  its  principles  in 
the  face  of  the  most  critical  opposition.  It  is  said 
that  he  officiated  at  the  first  baptism  by  immer- 
sion ever  administered  in  Peach  Bottom  Town- 
ship, York  County,  Pa.  Gen.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, of  Civil  War  fame,  was  a distant  relative 
of  the  McCurdy  family. 

At  the  time  of  coming  to  America  Alexander 
C.  McCurdy,  Jr. , was  a youth  of, sixteen  years. 
His  after  years  were  passed  in  York  County.  Of 
his  fourteen  children  ten  are  deceased,  the  sur- 
vivors being  Martha  A.,  Alice  J.,  Dr.  William 
C.  and  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Our  subject  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
Bryausville  Academy  in  York  County.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Bryansville,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
and  afterwards  spent  a similar  period  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore, 
from  which  he  graduated.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  where  he  has 
since  built  up  a profitable  practice.  In  earlier 
years  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  has  ever  since  retained  connection  with  that 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  to  which  his  wife 
and  daughter  also  belong.  He  is  a firm  and  con- 
sistent believer  in  the  doctrines  held  by  that  de- 
nomination and  has  ever  lived  up  to  his  profes- 
sion. In  politics  he  is  a thorough  Republican, 
believing  firmly  in  the  principles  advocated  by 
that  party,  never  yielding  what  he  considers  to 


be  right  at  any  time  for  present  success.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  management  of  his  practice,  he  has 
other  important  interests,  notably  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Harford  Creamery  Company,  which 
he  organized  and  with  which  he  has  long  been 
connected. 

Dr.  McCurdy  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Hannah  Stansbury,  of  this  county  , and  one  child 
blesses  their  union,  a daughter,  Madonna,  to 
whom  every  advantage  has  been  given,  and  who 
is  popular  in  social  circles.  Dr.  McCurdy  se- 
cured the  establishment  of  the  post-office  at  Ma- 
donna, naming  the  place  in  honor  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  was  the  first  and  has  been  the  only 
postmaster  here.  He  is  a man  of  great  energy, 
and  could  not  be  idle  if  he  would.  As  a citizen 
he  is  respected  for  his  love  of  justice,  as  a Chris- 
tian he  is  God-fearing;  as  husband  and  father, 
kind  and  thoughtful;  as  a physician,  accurate  and 
painstaking.  Such  in  brief  is  Dr.  McCurdy, 
who,  without  means  or  influential  friends  in  his 
youth,  has  worked  his  way  forward  until  he  has 
won  prosperity  and  the  regard  of  many  friends. 

-p  g 
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"qJ  EORGE  N.  WILEY.  It  would  be  difficult 
™ to  conceive  an  industry  which  is  more  im- 
porlant  or  requires  more  painstaking  care 
than  does  that  of  milling.  If  bread  is  made  from 
an  inferior  grade  of  flour  it  is  far  from  being  the 
“staff  of  life,’’  and  should  be  avoided.  Mr. 
Wiley’-  has  shown  that  he  possesses  a special 
adaptability  to  the  business  of  milling  and  there- 
fore he  has  been  successful.  His  mill  is  largely 
patronized  and  turns  out  a grade  of  flour  second 
to  that  of  no  other  similar  establishment  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  this  lie  has  carefully- 

looked  after  his  farming  interests,  which  are  of 

• . 

no  small  importance,  and  both  enterprises  have 
been  carried  on  in  a manner  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  his  good  judgment,  push  and  energy. 

Mr.  Wiley  comes  of  Irish  stock,  for  his  paternal 
great-grandfather  was  born  on  the  Emerald  Isle 
and  there  attained  manhood.  The  new  world 
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possessed  great  attractions  for  him  and  hither  he 
came  and  made  his  home  the  remainder  ot  his 
days.  .He  reared  a family,  of  whom  Matthew 
Wiley  was  a member.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  became  a very  wealthy 
farmer  and  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  over 
two  thousand  acres  of  land.  His  son,  Matthew, 
was  reared  on  this  farm,  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  its  duties  and  eventually  became 
a farmer  also.  He  married  Miss  Charlotte  A. 
Norris  and  as  the  years  passed  by  a family  of  nine 
children  gathered  about  their  hearthstone:  An- 
drew Jackson,  Elizabeth,  Rebecca,  Hannah, 
Mary  Susan,  William,  George  N.,  Caroline  J. 
and  Thomas  H. 

George  N.  Wiley  is  a native  of  District  No.  4, 
Harford  County,  and  was  born  September  21, 
1S37.  Lis  boyhood  was  spent  in  activity,  for  on 
a farm  there  is  always  something  for  a lad  to  do, 
but  the  work  done  by  him  in  the  pure  open  air 
improved  both  brain  and  brawn  and  taught  him 
lessons  of  energy  and  push,  without  which  no 
one  can  be  successful  in  the  accumulation  of 
worldly  goods.  He  was  also  early  trained  to  a 
knowledge  of  milling  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  reared  in  the  business,  a secret,  no  doubt, 
of  his  success  in  this  branch  of  human  endeavor. 
While  busily  employed  at  these  occupations  his 
education  was  not  neglected  and  in  the  common 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  he  secured  a 
practical  education,  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  He  has  been  especially 
successful  as  a miller,  his  training  in  this  respect 
being  received  under  His  father,  who  followed 
the  occupation  before  him,  as  did  the  grand- 
father also.  His  fine  farm  comprises  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres,  well  improved  and  care- 
fully cultivated.  He  is  possessed  of  more  than 
an  average  amount  of  financial  ability,  and 
while  keenly  alive  to  his  own  interests,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  wilfully 
wronged  no  man. 

When  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age  Mr.  Wiley 
married  Miss  Zanua  I.  Wiley,  a native  of  the  same 
state  and  county  as  himself,  and  to  them  was  born 
a daughter,  Dora  M.,  who  is  living  with  her  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  united  with  the 


Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  they  are 
earnest  workers.  He  is  a member  of  Parkton 
Lodge  No.  134,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  Home  Secret 
Lodge  No.  92,  K.  of  P.,  of  Shawsville,  Md.  The 
men  and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party  have 
always  received  his  cordial  support. 


G/'  HO  MAS  A.  AMOS,  a farmer  residing  in 
j C District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  was  born  in 
District  No.  3,  October  19,  1819,  the  son  of 
Lemuel  and  Rachel  P.  (Pearson)  Amos,  natives, 
respectively,  of  District  No.  3,  Harford  Comity, 
and  Chester  Count}',  Pa.  The  family  of  which 
he  is  a member  comprised  twelve  children,  named 
as  follows:  Alfred  P.;  Susan  G.,  who  is  de- 

ceased; Thomas  A.,  of  this  sketch;  Melinda  P., 
and  William  W.,  deceased;  Milton;  Lemuel  H., 
who  passed  away  some  years  ago;  E.  Pearson, 
Oliver  C.,  Henry  C.,  Howard  and  Ann  Elizabeth. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  William  Amos, 
Jr.,  was  born  in  this  county,  where  he  became  an 
extensive  farmer.  Pie  was  a sou  of  Rev.  William 
Amos,  a native  of  England,  who,  emigrating  to 
America  in  early  manhood,  settled  on  a farm  near 
Lallston,  and  became  an  extensive  land  owner 
and  wealthy  farmer,  as  well  as  a prominent  min- 
ister in  the  Quaker  Church.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  while  exercising  the  functions  of 
his  office  in  the  militia,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  a “ peaceful 
kingdom.”  Therefore  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  united  with  the  Friends’  Church.  During 
his  subsequent  years  he  was  a promoter  of  justice 
and  a friend  of  peace.  In  1S06  he  called  a meet- 
ing of  his  descendants  in  America,  and  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  gathered  in  the  P'riends’  meet- 
ing house  on  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, on  which 
memorable  occasion  one  of  his  great-great-grand- 
children  was  present.  This  venerable  patriarch 
was  the  father  of  a numerous  progeny.  As  cor- 
rectly as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  his 
descendants  was  as  follows:  Children,  sixteen; 
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grandchildren,  ninety-two;  great-grandchildren, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  and  great-great 
grandchildren,  eight;  total,  two  hundred  and 
fifty- four.  He  died  in  Harford  County,  February 
2&,  1S14,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven. 

Upon  the  home  farm  near  Fallston  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  manhood,  receiving  in  the 
schools  a fair  education.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two 
he  married  Angeline  Y.  Wetherall,  who  was  born 
in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Their  six  children  are, 
Ida,  Anna,  Emmett  (deceased),  Rachel,  Hattie 
aud  Ella.  Mrs.  Amos  and  the  children  are  iden- 
tified with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while 
Mr.  Amos  clings  to  the  Quaker  teachings  of  his 
ancestors.  Though  he  has  never  desired  to  enter 
public  life  nor  wished  office,  yet  he  believes  even- 
true  American  citizen  should  inform  himself  con- 
cerning the  issues  of  the  age  and  vote  as  he  is  led, 
by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  opinions 
formulated  after  careful  thought.  For  himself  he 
believes  stanchly  in  Republican  principles,  aud 
the  grand  old  part}-  has  in  him  a loyal  supporter. 
As  a farmer  he  has  been  successful  and  his  place 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district. 
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^EORGE  A.  CAIRNES,  whose  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  lies  in  District  No.  4, 
Harford  County,  was  born  in  this  district 
July  5,  1S46,  the  son  of  William  aud  Elizabeth 
(Vance)  Cairnes,  natives  of  the  same  place  as 
himself.  The  family  of  which  he  was  the  young- 
est consisted  of  seven  children,  the  others  being 
named  Louisa,  Mary  A.,  Rebecca  J.,  Hannah  E., 
Margaret  E.  and  Franklin  (deceased).  The  first 
of  the  family  to  locate  in  America  was  the  grand- 
father, George  Cairnes,  a native  of  Ireland,  who 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  when 
a child  of  four  years,  and  soon  after  landing  at 
Philadelphia  was  brought  to  Harford  County,  his 
subsequent  home.  Farming  was  his  life  work, 
and  in  it  he  engaged  until  so  old  as  to  render 
manual  labor  impossible.  In  religion  he  advo- 
cated the  Presbyterian  faith.  His  death  occurred 


when  he  was  ninety,  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Bethel  cemetery.  Our  subject's  father,  who 
was  likewise  a farmer,  was  successful  in  life,  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  a Presbyterian  in  de- 
nominational preference.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  and  was  buried  in  Bethel  cemetery. 

In  attending  school  and  working  on  the  home 
farm  our  subject  spent  his  early  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  married  Cornelia  S.  Haile, 
who  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Charles  T.  and  Sarah  (Deets)  Haile, 
natives  of  the  same  county.  The  family  of  which 
she  was  a member  consisted  of  eight  children: 
Hannah  C.,  Susanna,  Amanda,  Cornelia  S., 
Laura,  George  M.,  Wilson  and  Frederick  D.  Of 
her  marriage  eight  children  were  born,  Minna  B., 
Charles  W.,  Edgar  A.,  Sarah  E.,  Laura  J.,  G. 
Wilson,  Walter  'H.  aud  Mary  C.  All  are  at  home 
except  Charles  W.,  who  is  a graduate  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  a lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  revenue  marine  service. 
Sarah  E.  graduated  from  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  of  Baltimore  and  is  a teacher  by 
profession. 

In  1SS7  and  1SS8  Mr.  Cairnes  represented  his 
district  in  the  office  of  tax  collector.  I11  addition 
to  farming,  his  services  are  sometimes  called  into 
requisition  as  an  auctioneer.  At  this  writing  he  is 
a director  in  the  Harford  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  With  his  famil}-  he  belongs  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  congregation 
officiates  as  an  elder.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat. 
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\ ARS.  RACHEL  M,  STRONG.  This  worthy 
V and  intelligent  woman  conies  of  an  an- 
eestry  of  which  she  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud,  for  her  progenitors  fought  for  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  this  country  on  many  a field  of  bat- 
tle during  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Her  husband  also  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
great  civil  strife  in  which  this  country  was  en- 
gaged, and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Union  army.  More  than  this,  her  ancestors  were 
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industrious,  law-abiding  and  useful  citizens,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  were 
universally  respected.  Mrs.  Strong  is  the  younger 
of  two  daughters  (the  other  being  Alice  P.)  born 
to  Ezekiel  and  Mary  (Payne)  Slade,  natives,  re- 
spectively, of  District  No.  4,  Harford  County, 
Md. , and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Strong’s 
paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Slade,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  come 
to  this  country  in  his  youth.  At  least  it  is  known 
that  he  became  a loyal  citizen,  and  here  ended 
his  days.  The  maternal  grandfather,  John  Payne, 
was  born  in  England,  and  in  early  manhood 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  seek  a home  in 
America.  So  great  was  his  love  of  liberty,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  he  identify  himself  with  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  that  when  the  colonists  flew  to 
arms  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  lie  joined  the 
colonial  forces  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of  this 
country  until  independence  was  gained. 

E.zekiel  Slade  followed  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
farming  throughout  life,  but  when  war  was  de- 
clared against  England  in  1812,  he  cast  aside  per- 
sonal interests  and  enlisted  in  the  service.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Strong,  was  reared  on  his  farm  in 
Harford  County,  Md.,  where  her  birth  occurred, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  her  childhood’s  home  she 
pursued  her  studies  in  the  common  schools.  Upon 
reaching  womanhood  she  united  her  destinies 
with  those  of  Joseph  W.  Strong,  a native  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  with  him  settled  in  a 
comfortable  home  in  Harford  County,  Md.  Here 
their  four  children  were  born,  named  as  follows: 
Mary  M.,  Amanda  A.,  Ezekiel  S.  (deceased), 
and  Emma  E.,  who  became  the  wife  of  J.  R. 
Strawbridge.  She  was  born  in  District  No.  4,  of 
this  county,  and  bore  her  husband  three  children: 
Mary  M.,  Nettie  R.  and  Emma  V.  She  died 
January  18,  1897,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years, 
having  long  been  an  earnest  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  of  Norrisville.  Amanda 
A.  married  Thomas  Hawkins;  and  they  have  four 
children  living,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mary  G. 
Hawkins,  makes  her  home  with  her  grandmother. 

Mr.  Strong  was  a public-spirited  man,  who  was 
respected  by  all  for  his  many  worthy  traits  of 
character.  His  war  record  was  an  honorable  one 


also,  and  he  became  an  officer  of  Company  A, 
Maryland  Volunteers.  Since  the  death  of  her 
husband  Mrs.  Strong  has  conducted  her  affairs 
with  intelligence  and  foresight,  and  her  kindly 
heart  and  generosity  have  made  her  universally 
beloved  and  respected.  She  is  a consistent  Chris- 
tian, a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
earnestly  strives  to  ‘ ‘do  as  she  would  be  done  by.  ’ ’ 


-ret 


"RICHARD  N.  WILEY.  A study  of  biogra- 
phy  leads  one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
\ that  like  conditions  produce  like  results, 
that  success  depends  upon  certain  qualities,  chiefly 
close  application,  earnest  purpose  and  a ready 
adaptability  of  one’s  opportunites  to  the  ambition 
and  purpose  of  their  lives.  This  fact  illustrates 
most  aptly  one  of  the  salient  features  of  our  Amer- 
ican civilization,  that  an  opportunity  is  offered 
under  our  emblem  of  liberty  for  every  human 
being  to  work  out  and  develop  the  best  there  is 
in  him.  This  Mr.  Wiley  has  done,  and  success 
has  rewarded  him,  so  that  he  is  now  classed  among 
the  well-to-do  citizens  of  Harford  County. 

He  was  born  on  the  farm  which  is  now  his 
home,  in  District  No.  4,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1845.  It  was  the  play-ground  of  his  youth  and 
the  training  school  for  his  business  career.  Hab- 
its of  industry  and  perseverance  were  strongly 
encouraged  by  his  parents,  and  until  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  largely  spent  his  youth  in  working  on 
the  farm,  and  in  acquiring  an  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He  then 
began  learning  the  miller’s  trade,  which  he  has 
followed  continuously  since,  in  connection  with 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  is  a man  of  firm  pur- 
pose, not  easily  deterred  from  accomplishing  that 
which  he  sets  out  to  do.  In  business  circles  he 
merits  the  confidence  of  all,  and  has  won  the 
warm  regard  of  many  with  whom  he  hag^thus 
been  thrown  in  contact.  Although  he  stancldy 
advocates  Democratic  principles  he  has  never 
sought  political  preferment,  desiring  rather  to  give 
his  attention  to  his  chosen  life  work. 
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Mr.  Wiley  was  married  at  tlie  age  of  thirty- 
three  years  to  Miss  Josephine  Border,  a native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  their  union  have  been  born 
four  children,  namely:  Clarence  B.,  Olive  V., 

Willard  J.  and  Carl  N. 


^ILBERT  S.  HAWKINS,  a rising  young 
lawyer  of  Bel  Air,  was  born  July  28,  1S69, 
at  Thomas  Run,  about  seven  miles  east  of 
Bel  Air,  in  Harford  County.  His  father,  Capt. 
William  L.  Hawkins,  was  a native  of  Louisiana, 
and  for  years  engaged  in  the  cotton  business  at 
New  Orleans.  In  1S65  he  removed  to  Harford 
County,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year  he 
married  Etta  Harlan,  daughter  of  Dr.  Reuben  S. 
Harlan,  a prominent  physician  of  this  county. 
Two  children  were  born  of  this  union,  namely: 
Anna  L.  and  Gilbert  S. 

The  Hawkins  family  are  of  English  descent, 
and  the  lineage  can  be  traced  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  noted  John  Hawkins,  the  bold  sea  cap- 
tain, who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  days  of 
“Good  Queen  Bess.’’  On  the  maternal  side  our 
subject  is  of  German  origin.  His  great-great- 
grandfather was  Balzaac  Schafer,  who  resided  in 
Heidelberg,  and  whose  title  was  that  of  count. 

At  an  early  age  our  subject  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Louisiana,  and  there  gained  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  home  under  private 
tutors.  He  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  the  Cres- 
cent City  and  was  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions there  and  in  Texas  until  1SS7.  Returning 
then  to  Maryland,  he  was  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  mother’s  estate,  his  father  having 
died  in  1886.  His  mother  died  in  1S91.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Harlan  & Webster  in  1889,  but  two  years  later, 
through  failing  health,  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted for  some  months,  but  were  later  resumed. 
In  1892  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  the 
motion  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Robinson. 

Believing  that  a more  southern  clime  would 
better  suit  his  weakened  constitution,  Mr.  Haw- 


kins returned  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  and 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Covington,  La.  Possessing  the  qualifications 
of  ability  and  indefatigable  industry,  he  soon  had 
a successful  practice,  and  was  identified  with  a 
number  of  important  cases,  which  were  decided 
favorably  to  his  clients.  In  1S93  he  returned  to 
Bel  Air  and  opened  an  office  in  connection  with 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  where  he  still  con- 
tinues his  practice  with  unabated  vigor  and 
marked  success. 

June  19,  1895,  Mr.  Hawkins  married  Miss 
Lillian  E.  Evans,  of  Covington,  La.,  daughter  of 
the  late  Edgar  D.  and  Mamie  A.  (Kennedy) 
Evans,  the  former  a prominent  cotton  broker  of 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  always  been  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat and  is  identified  with  his  party  in  all  the 
leading  movements  of  the  day.  With  his  wife, 
he  resides  in  a pleasant  home  on  Broadway, 
Bel  Air. 


c- 
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ENRY  HARLAN.  Prominent  among  the 
agriculturists  of  Harford  Count}’  is  Mr. 
Harlan,  who,  throughout  his  entire  life,  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  this  lo- 
cality, while  his  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  its  business  records.  He  is  a man  of  keen 
discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  and  his  exec- 
utive ability  and  excellent  management  have 
brought  him  a fair  degree  of  success. 


Mr.  Harlan  was  born  at  Hopewell,  Harford 
County,  in  1848,  a sou  of  Dr.  Reuben  S.  Harlan, 
and  grandson  of  Jeremiah  Harlan.  His  child- 
hood was  passed  at  Plopewell,  on  the  farm  where 
Mr.  Naffier  now  resides,  and  he  early  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
agriculturist.  Pie  was  provided  with  excellent 
educational  privileges,  having  attended  a private 
school  in  Baltimore,  and  an  Episcopal  academy  in 
Philadelphia,  where  lie  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Soon  after 
his  return  home  he  took  charge  of  the  farm, 


■ 
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which  he  continued  to  operate  until  1S79,  and  then 
removed  to  the  old  Henry  Harlan  place,  near 
Stafford,  which  he  is  still  successful}'  cultivating. 
It  is  a valuable  tract  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
acres  of  rich  and  arable  laud,  and  the  well-tilled 
fields  and  neat  appearance  of  the  place  indicate 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  owner.  His  sound 
judgment  and  well-known  integrity  have  been 
the  means  of  having  him  appointed  administrator 
of  many  estates,  including  that  of  Henry  S.  Har- 
lan, and  it  is  superfluous  to  state  that  his  duties 
have  always  been  satisfactorily  and  conscientious- 
ly discharged.  His  political  support  is  always 
given  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  religious  belief  he  and  his  family 
are  Episcopalians. 

In  1878  Mr.  Harlan  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Hettie  F.  Turner,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
who  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
honored  families  of  this  country.  Her  father  was 
Commodore  Turner,  of  Philadelphia,  and  she  is 
a sister  of  Capt.  William  J.  Turner,  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry.  Another 
brother,  Daniel  Turner,  was  for  many  years  con- 
sul to  Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  have  two 
children,  Hettie  F.  and  James  T. , twins,  born  in 
188;. 


(1  WILSON  MOORE.  It  is  difficult  in  a few 
I words  to  accurately  describe  a character. 
Qj  Only  the  most  salient  features  can  be  fitly 
expressed — the  lights  and  shades  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
man  under  various  circumstances.  It  is  difficult, 
also,  to  point  out  the  exact  traits  to  which  a man 
owes  his  success.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  energy 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  have  bpen  Mr.  Moore’s 
principal  traits,  and  have  in  a large  measure  con- 
tributed to  his  present  prosperity.  He  is  a well- 
known  farmer  of  District  No.  3,  Harford  County, 
and  has  been  as  successful  in  agricultural' pur- 
suits as  he  was  previously  in  his  mercantile 
enterprises. 


In  the  house  where  he  still  lives  Mr.  Moore 
was  born  in  1844,  the  sou  of  Benjamin  P.  and 
Mary  G.  (Jones)  Moore.  His  father  was  born  in 
Caroline  County,  Md. , but  when  a few  months 
old  was  taken  to  Talbot  County,  Md.  He  traced 
his  lineage  to  Scotch-Irisli  ancestors,  being  a son 
of  Robert,  who  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  whose  father,  William  Moore,  a native  of 
Scotland,  fought  in  the  famous  battle  of  London- 
derry. On  coming  to  America,  Robert  Moore 
settled  in  Talbot  County,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  a practicing  physician,  but  his  death 
occurred  in  Philadelphia.  Benjamin  P.  Moore 
was  born  in  1791,  and  grew  to  manhood  in  Tal- 
bot County,  whence  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
and  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  in  partner- 
ship with  Johns  Hopkins,  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  the  entire  country  on  account  of  his 
munificence  in  educational  gifts.  In  1842  Mr. 
Moore  came  to  Harford  County,  having  in  1S41 
bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  our  subject,  and 
originally  known  as  Bond’s  Forest.  Here  his 
remaining  years  were  spent,  his  death  occurring 
in  1875,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
and  both  of  his  wives  and  family  were  members 
of  the  old  Friends’  Church. 

Twice  married,  the  first  wife  of  Benjamin  P. 
Moore  was  Mary  Hopkins,  and  their  union  was 
solemnized  May  21,  18x7.  Nine  children  were 
born  to  them,  three  of  whom  survive,  viz. : Mrs. 

Elizabeth  H.  Walton;  Deborah  IL,  at  the  old 
homestead;  and  Benjamin  P.,  an  attorney  ct 
Baltimore.  The  first  wife  died  July  29,  1834,  and 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1840,  Mr.  Moore  tvas  again 
married,  choosing  as  his  wife  Miss  Mary  G. 
Jones,  who  bore  him  five  children.  She  died 
August  13,  1896,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
Three  of  their  children  survive,  Caleb  J.,  John 
Wilson  and  Theodore  R. 

In  youth  our  subject  was  given  good  advant- 
ages, being  a pupil  in  the  common  schools,  later 
a student  in  a private  school  in  charge  of  the 
Friends  and  afterward  attending  a boarding  school 
in  Virginia.  In  1863  he  went  to  Baltimore, 
where  for  four  years  he  was  an  employe  of  the 
firm  of  Reese  Bros.,  but  in  1867  he  went  west  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  thinking,  perhaps,  prospects 
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were  more  flattering  in  that  city.  Four  years 
were  spent  in  the  grain  business  there  and  a short 
time  in  Kansas  City,  after  which  he  took  a posi- 
tion on  the  road  as  salesman  for  a wholesale  agri- 
cultural implement  house.  Resigning  his  position 
in  the  fall  of  187S,  he  returned  to  the  old  home 
county,  and  at  Fallston  opened  a store  and  ware- 
house, continuing  the  same  until  18SS,  when  he 
sold  out.  Since  then  he  has  given  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres.  Politically  he  favors  Republi- 
can principles.  In  1S76  he  married  Estelle  Nel- 
son, of  Pennsylvania,  and  the}-  had  one  child, 
Mary,  who  died  in  infancy. 


HOMAS  J.  AYRES,  Jr.,  belongs  to  one  of 
the  prominent  old  families  of  Harford 
County,  and  makes  his  home  on  a farm  in 
District  No.  4.  The  name  of  Ayres  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  this  county,  and  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  like  others  of  the 
family,  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  support 
any  cause  which  will  enhance  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  On  the  farm  which  is  now  his  home, 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day,  May  28,' 
1859.  Plis  parents  were  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Perdue)  Ayres,  the  former  a native  of  District 
No.  4,  Harford  County,  the  latter  of  Baltimore 
Count}’,  Md.  They  had  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, namely:  Mary  C., William,  Amanda,  James 
B. , Thomas  J.,  John,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth. 

Thomas  J.  Ayres  was  reared  under  the  parental 
roof  and  obtained  a common-school  education. 
He  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  home  farm  and 
early  manifested  the  business  ability  and  energy 
that  have  characterized  his  entire  career  and  have 
been  important  factors  in  his  business.  His  in- 
terests are  well  managed  and  he  is  progressive, 
following  the  most  approved  methods  of  farming. 
He  now  owns  a valuable  tract  of  land  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  near  Shawsville, 
and  the  neat  and  thrifty  appearance  of  the  place 


indicates  his  careful  supervision.  A good  resi- 
dence, barns  and  outbuildings  stand  in  the  midst 
of  well-tilled  fields,  and  his  energy  and  labor 
have  brought  to  him  a well-merited  success.  The 
spirit  of  self-help  is  the  source  of  all  genuine 
worth  in  the  individual  and  this  same  spirit  has 
been  the  guiding  power  of  his  life. 

When  thirty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  Ayres  mar- 
ried Miss  Sallie  M.  Carlin,  a native  of  Baltimore 
County,  ’and  they  have  two  children:  Charles  C. 
and  Clara  M.,  aged  five  and  three  years  respect- 
ively. Mrs.  Ayres  is  a representative  of  an  old 
family  of  Maryland.  The  Carlins  are  of  Irish 
lineage,  and  at  an  early  day  established  »a  home 
in  Baltimore  County,  where  they  became  well-to- 
do  farming  people.  Her  grandfather,  William 
Carlin,  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  his  father 
was  a native  of  New  Jersey.  Josiah  Carlin,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Ayres,  was  a native  of  Baltimore 
County,  as  was  his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Asenath  Lytle.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Laura,  Sallie  M.  and  Elizabeth  E. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayres  are  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  constant  to  its  teach- 
ings and  faithful  in  its  work.  He  is  now  serving 
as  trustee  of  the  church.  He  exercises  his  right 
of  franchise  in  support  of  the  Democracy  and  his 
study  of  political  issues  has  enabled  him  to  give 
clear  and  decided  reasons  for  his  faith  in  the 
tenets  that  are  promulgated  by  his  party. 

-• . 

OHN  C.  ROBINSON.  In  the  following 
sketch  is  strikingly  illustrated  the  force  of 
well-directed  energy,  steadfast  purpose  and 
never-ceasing  effort  to  the  accomplishment  of 
worthy  ends,  and  the  successful  overthrow  of 
those  obstacles  which  beset  the  progress  of  every 
young  man  who  sets  out  to  combat  life’s  stern 
realities  and  hew  his  own  way  to  success.  The 
career  of  such  a man  presents  an  example  wor- 
thy of  consideration  and  earnest  emulation,  and 
without  doubt  does  much  to  promote  industry,  in- 
tegrity and  consistent  manhood. 


- 
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Mr.  Robinson  is  of  Scotch  lineage,  although 
himself  a native  of  District  No.  4,  Harford  Comi- 
ty, Md.,  born  March  aS,  1S41.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather,  John  Robinson,  was  born  in 
Scotland,  but  in  early  manhood  came  to  America. 
His  son,  Joseph  Robinson,  was  born  in  the  state 
of  Delaware,  but  came  to  Harford  Count}-,  Md., 
about  .1S0S,  and  throughout  life  was  engaged  in 
milling  and  farming.  His  son,  William  Robin- 
son, married  Miss  Mary  Kirkwood,  both  natives 
of  Harford  County,  Md.,  and  their  union  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  seven  children:  Robert  K. ; Joseph; 
Rebecca  J.;  William  T.;  John  C.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Mary  E.  and  Rachel  B.  Rebecca  J. 
and  her  husband  are  deceased,  leaving  a family  ot 
six  children:  Mar}-  E.,  deceased;  Agnes  Belle; 
Annie  Blanche,  Levisa  Rebecca,  Ida  Nelson  and 
Janie  Robinson  Wiley.  The  last-named  is  the 
adopted  daughter  of  our  subject,  in  whose  family 
she  has  been  since  she  was  five  weeks  old. 

John  C Robinson  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  and  in  the  public  schools  near  by  he  re- 
ceived his  rudimentary  education,  which  was 
later  completed  in  Stewardstown  Academy,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  terms.  Realizing 
that  his  country  needed  the  services  of  all  her 
able-bodied  citizens  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Seventh  Regiment 
of  Maryland  Volunteers,  for  three  years  or  during 
the  war,  and  served  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
On  September  1,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  hospital  steward,  and  while  in  the  serv- 
ice participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsylvania.  After  the  last-mentioned  en- 
gagement he  was  detailed  to  carry-  the  United 
States  mail,  and  did  so  until  his  promotion  to 
steward.  He  received  his  discharge  May  31, 
1865,  at  Arlington  Heights,  and  returned  home 
to  once  more  take  up  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agriculture  and  carpentering.  The  former  occu- 
pation has  received  his  attention  ever  since,  and 
he  owns  a fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  five  acres. 
This  land  is  well  improved  and  under  his  able 
management  brings  him  in  a goodly  income.  His 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  general  mercan- 
tile business  also,  which  likewise  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  the  management  of  his  affairs  he  has 


shown  much  discernment  and  good  judgment,  and 
his  methods  for  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  his  interests  are  most  practical. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age  Mr.  Robinson 
married  MissS.  Emma  Robinson,  a native  of  the 
county,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  (Hew- 
lett) Robinson.  They  had  seven  children:  M. 
Florence,  L.  Bertha,  R.  Belle,  E.  Maude,  and  J. 
T.  Calvin,  living;  and  two  children  who  died  while 
babes.  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Robinson  have  long  been 
connected  with  the  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  regards  his  political  views  Mr.  Robinson  has 
always  supported  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  never  been  a political  aspirant, 
but  at  the  present  time  holds  the  office  of  magis- 
trate. His  life  and  its  success  afford  evidence 
that  industry,  economy  and  integrity  constitute 
the  key-note  to  honorable  competency,  and  it  is 
truthfully  said  of  him  that  no  citizen  more  use- 
ful makes  his  home  in  the  county. 

"lOBERT  F.  HANNA.  One  of  the  success- 

A ful  and  thrifty  farmers  of  Harford  County  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  sketch.  He  is  a descendant  of  one  of 
those  families,  that  have  come  from  another  land 
and  found  in  this  country  a prosperity  impossible 
elsewhere  on  account  of  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  the  population.  His  property,  situated  in 
District  No.  3,  comprises  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five acres  of  land  and  is  devoted  to  general 
farming. 

The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  was  John 
Hanna,  a native  of  Ireland,  and  an  early  settler 
of  Maryland.  Alexander,  son  of  John,  was  a 
farmer  in  district  No.  3,  and  his  property  in  turn 
descended  to  his  son  William,  father  of  our  sub- 
ject. By  the  marriage  of  William  Hanna  and 
Jane  McGaw,  nine  children  were  born,  but  only 
three  are  now  living  namely:  Hannah  E.,  wife 
of  M.  Patterson;  Susan  R.,  widow  of  James  For- 
ward; and  Robert  F. , the  youngest  of  the  family. 
The  father  died  on  the  old  homestead  at  the  age  of 
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ninety,  and  the  mother  in  1S77,  aged  seventy-six. 
Their  bodies  are  interred  in  the  family  cemetery 
at  Churchville. 

•,  On  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  Robert  F. 
Hanna  was  born  in  1S40.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  public  and  private  schools,  and  by  thoughtful 
reading  of  books  and  newspapers,  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  a fair  education.  Of  this  education 
and  the  knowledge  he  gained  of  men  and  business, 
lie  made  use,  endeavoring  to  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. While  much  of  his  property  has  come 
to  him  by  inheritance,  yet  he  deserves  credit  for 
his  energy,  frugality  and  good  management  that 
have  enabled  him  to  conserve  his  own  financial 
interests.  Everything  about  his  place  indicates 
the  thrift  of  the  owner  and  shows  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  a practical  farmer  is  not  undeserved.  Po- 
litically he  is  independent,  voting  at  elections  for 
the  man  he  deems  best  qualified  to  represent  the 
people.  He  and  his  wife  have  three  children, 
WilliamS.,  Zenolia  and  Lizzie  S.  With  his  fam- 
ily he  attends  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is 
near  their  home  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
state.  He  is  an  encourager  and  promoter  of 
every  scheme  that  will  enhance  the  material 
progress  of  the  county  or  district  where  he  resides, 
or  that  will  serve  to  elevate  their  moral  and  social 
status. 

— 1 

AMU  EL  D.  McCULLOUGH.  A resident 
of  North  Blast  throughout  the  principal  part 
of  his  life,  Mr.  McCullough  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  business  men  of  the  place.  He 
is  known  as  a public-spirited  citizen  who  has  been 
identified  with  its  iron  interests  for  many  years. 
By  his  energetic  and  resolute  force  of  character 
and  steady  industry,  he  has  given  an  impetus  to 
the  business  established  by  his  father  and  has 
been  actively  identified  with  forwarding  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  locality. 

The  McCullough  family  is  of  the  Scotcli-Irish 
origin,  notable  for  steadfast  integrity  and  honor- 


able character.  Several  succeeding  generations 
were  identified  with  the  history  of  Delaware.  The 
grandfather  of  our  subject.  Enoch,  was  a carpet 
maker  and  weaver,  and  the  carpets  that  he  made 
were  noted  throughout  all  that  localit\r  for  their  • 
durability.  For  many  years  engaged  in  the 
business  in  Newark,  Del.,  he  died  there  March  2, 
1S27.  His  son,  our  subject’s  father,  Jethro 
Johnson  McCullough,  was  born  at  White  Clay 
Creek,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  March  8,  18x0, 
and  when  only  six  years  of  age  was  put  to  work 
in  the  Rosedale  cotton  factory,  where  he  remained 
for  two  3'ears,  afterward  beginning  to  work  for 
his  father.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  had  limited 
advantages;  in  fact  the  education  that  he  obtained 
was  secured  by  self- culture  and  in  the  face  of 
many  disadvantages  that  would  have  discouraged 
a man  less  resolute.  Working  for  his  father  un- 
til he  was  seventeen,  he  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  millwright’s  trade,  which  he  followed  for 
three  years  in  the  employ  of  others  and  afterward 
on  his  own  account.  For  nine  years  he  traveled 
through  Cecil  Count}-,  Md. , Chester  County,  Pa., 
and  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  building  up  a very 
large  trade  and  giving  employment  to  many 
men. 

In  1842  Mr.  McCullough  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Red  City  rolling  mill  in  Newcastle  Coun- 
ty, and  this  he  carried  on,  in  partnership  with  C. 
J.  and  J.  Marshall,  for  five  years.  February  2, 
1847,  he  purchased  the  North  East  forge  and  on 
the  ibthof  March  began  to  operate  the  plant.  In 
1S61  the  concern  was  incorporated  and  then  re- 
incorporated in  1865  under  the  name  of  the 
McCullough  Iron  Company.  In  1S53  -ie  pur- 
chased the  West  Amwell  works  near  Elkton,  and 
three  weeks  later  bought  the  Stony  Chase  prop- 
erty in  North  East,  the  same  year  building  the 
Shanuon  mill  on  the  property.  This  increased 
the  capacity  to  eight  hundred  and  eight  tons  per 
annum.  In  1857  the  Rowlandsville  mill  was 
purchased,  and  in  1863  a steam  mill  at  North 
East  was  established  for  the  manufacture  of  bar 
iron.  In  1S53  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
galvanized  iron  into  the  United  States,  sending  to 
Europe  for  a man  familiar  with  the  work.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  mill  was  four  thousand  tons 
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of  iron  per  annum,  the  forges  having  a capacity 
of  five  thousand  tons.  In  the  possession  of  the 
company  there  were  books  to  show  that  George 
Washington's  father  and  brother  and  Sir  Henry 
Crewe  owned  the  mill  at  North  Blast  prior  to 
Revolutionary  days. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
Mr.  McCullough  joined  its  ranks  and  ever  after- 
ward supported  its  principles.  In  1855  and  1859 
he  held  the  office  of  county  commissioner,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  war,  1865-66,  he  represented 
his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  About  the 
same  time  he  established  his  home  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  moving  there  from  North  East,  where 
he  had  resided  since  1847.  An  active  supporter 
of  the  temperance  cause,  he  gave  time  and  money 
for  its  advancement.  His  death  occurred  May 
25,  1S7S.  Blis  life  was  one  of  sobriety  and  integ- 
rity, and  he  was  a consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  January  2,  1834, 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Tull,  of 
Cecil  County.  Ten  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  four  of  whom  are  living:  Enoch,  a farmer 
living  one-half  mile  from  Liberty  Grove,  Md. ; 
George,  who  is  engaged’ in  the  iron  business  in 
Wil  mington,  Del.;  John  and  Samuel  D.,  residents 
of  North  East.  George,  Jethro  and  John  were 
soldiers  in  the  war.  The  mother  passed  away  in 
January,  1SS5,  having  survived  her  husband 
seven  years. 

August  29,  1855,  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
born  in  a house  that  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  from  where  he  now  resides.  He  attend- 
ed the  schools  of  North  East  and  Wilmington, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a machinist,  at  which  he  was  employed  in 
Wilmington  for  seven  years.  Thence  he  went  west 
to  Wyoming  and  tried  the  life  of  a ranchman  for 
two  years,  having  a place  stocked  with  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  adventurous  life  of  hardships  was, 
however,  not  entirely  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and 
in  1882  he  returned  to  the  east,  settling  in  North 
East,  where  he  has  since  been  assistant  manager 
of  the  iron  business.  An  active  Republican,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  town  commissioner, 
serving  four  terms,  and  has  been  town  treasurer 
for  three  years.  Fraternally  he  has  been  a mem- 


ber of  Union  Lodge  No.  48,  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Elk- 
ton,  since  1883,  and  belongs  to  St.  John’s  Chapter 
No.  1,  K.  T. , at  Wilmington;  Fellowship  Lodge 
No.  42,  K.  of  P.,  and  is  retired  captain  of  Fellow- 
ship Division  No.  11,  Uniformed  Rank.  Person- 
al])7 he  is  a man  of  genial  manner,  accommodating 
and  generous,  willing  to  help  those  in  need,  and 
desirous  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  His  marriage,  which  took  place 
February  '20,  1SS4,  united  him  with  Miss  Sarah 
Martindell,  of  Cecil  County,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Martindell,  who  came  to  Maryland  from  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren: Ethel  E.,  Carrie  E.,  Margaret,  George  W. 
and  Nettie  Ray. 


^5  APT.  THOMAS  BUTLER  was  a resident  of 
C Harford  County  almost  his  entire  life  and 
was  particularly  well  known  in  District  No. 
4.  where  he  owned  and  occupied  a valuable  farm. 
Agriculture  was  his  occupation,  though  in  youth 
it  was  his  ambition  to  become  a physician,  and 
with  that  profession  in  view  he  studied  medicine 
in  Pennsylvania  for  two  years.  However,  be- 
fore his  graduation  his  health  failed  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  engaging  in  prac- 
tice. Knowing  that  an  occupation  that  would 
give  him  more  exercise  and  outdoor  employment 
was  better  fitted  for  his  physical  constitution,  he 
adopted  farming  as  his  vocation,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  the  old  homestead  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres  under  excellent  cultivation. 
In  his  community  he  was  a man  of  prominence, 
and  frequently  he  was  called  to  fill  offices  of  trust 
and  honor.  B'or  six  years  he  was  commissioner 
of  Harford  County,  for  some  time  held  the  posi- 
tion of  justice  of  the  peace,  also  acted  as  register 
and  census  enumerator.  His  title  was  gained 
through  services  as  captain  of  a militia  in  Har- 
ford, his  native  county.  In  politics  he  always 
stanchly  upheld  Democratic  principles,  and  in  re- 
ligious belief  he  was  a Catholic.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  May,  1893,  when  he  was  seventy-one 
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years  of  age.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  his 
father,  Col.  Clement  Butler,  and  grandfather, 
Thomas  Butler,  both  of  whom  were  farmers, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  former  be- 
ing an  officer  in  the  army. 

The  lady  who  was  Captain  Butler’s  cherished 
companion  and  helpmate  through  all  the  years  of 
their  married  life  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Cor- 
delia Streett,  and  was  born  in  Harford  County, 
being  a daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  (Miles) 
Streett.  She  was  the  youngest  of  four  children, 
the  others  being  Rebecca,  Martha  J.  (deceased) 
and  John  J.  Reference  to  the  history  of  the  fam- 
ily is  made  in  the  sketch  of  J.  M.  Streett,  of  Bel 
Air,  a cousin  of  Mrs.  Butler.  .She  was  reared  on 
the  home  farm  and  at  the  age  of  nineteeu  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Butler,  whose  subsequent 
success  was  due  to  her  energy  no  less  than  his 
own  ability.  They  became  the  parents  of  six 
children,  named  as  follows:  Clement  G.,  James 
S.,  John  T.,  Harry  W.,  Margaret  and  May  M. 
The  oldest  son,  who  is  a miller  by  occupation, 
owns  and  runs  a miii  at  Waterville.  The  second 
son  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Delta.  Pa.  John,  who  remains  with  his  mother, 
manages  the  home  farm.  Harry  is  employed  as 
traveling  salesman  for  Fink  Bros.,  a wholesale 
tobacco  firm  of  Baltimore.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  which  their  mother  belongs. 


■r  "a  Vrf  gW 


CS  FORGE  W.  NORRIS.  The  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch  is  a public-spirited 
citizen,  in  harmony  with  advanced  ideas, 
intelligent  progress  and  the  best  methods  of  bene- 
fiting agricultural  pursuits,  and  promoting  the 
good  of  his  country  generally.  There  are  few 
who  show  as  much  fitness  for  their  avocation  as 
does  he,  or  are  more  wide-awake,  experienced, 
reliable  and  energetic.  Born  in  Baltimore  County, 
Md.,  September  4,  1835,  i-s  a son  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  (Seitz)  Norris,  the  former  a 
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native  of  Harford  County,  and  the  latter  of  Balti- 
more County.  Their  marriage  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  eleven  children,  whom  they  named  as 
follows:  James  W.,  Mary  A.,  Edward,  Daniel, 

Andy,  George  W.,  Elizabeth,  William,  Jonathan, 
Eliza  J.,  and  Benjamin. 

The  paternal  grandfather,  George  Norris,  was 
born  in  this  county  also,  and  here  devoted  his  life 
to  the  occupation  of  farming.  His  patriotic  spirit 
led  him  t'o  enlist  in  the  War  of  1S12,  and  he  was 
always  a very  patriotic,  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  Plis  father  was  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Norrisville,  was  very  successful  in 
the  accumulation  of  worldly  goods  and  was  at 
one  time  the  owner  of  three  thousand  acres  of  laud 
in  and  around  the  town.  His  energetic  spirit  and 
the  excellent  example  he  set  did  much  to  build 
up  Harford  County,  and  in  the  various  affairs  of 
the  section  he  took  a leading  part,  his  support  at 
all  times  being  given  to  those  enterprises  which 
had  for  their  object  the  upbuilding  of  the  count}-. 

On  a farm  in  Harford  County  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  reared  and  obtained  a thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits.  At 
the  same  time  his  studies  were  pursued  in  the 
district  schools  and  a practical  education  acquired. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- three  years  he  married  Miss 
Mary  E.  Wiley,  whose  birth  occurred  in  this 
county,  and  the  young  couple  at  once  settled  on 
a farm  and  began  tilling  the  soil  on  their  own 
account.  Mr.  Norris’  efforts  have  met  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success  and  he  is  now  the 
owner  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  fine 
farming  land.  The  place  is  well  improved  with 
good  buildings,  and  the  neatness  and  order  which 
prevail  indicate  the  thrift  and  energy  of  the 
owner.  Politically  he  has  always  been  an  ardent 
Democrat.  He  and  his  wife  are  earnest  members 
of  and  workers  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  He  has  held  the  position  of  class  leader 
for  twenty-one  years  and  has  aided  the  church 
with  both  influence  and  means  ever  since  his  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  have  an  interesting  family 
of  six  children:  Edward  W.,  Joseph  M.,  Agnes 

E.,  Elva  I.,  Nelson  and  George  W.  A history  of 
Mrs.  Norris’  people  may  be  found  in  the  sketches 
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of  George  N.  and  Thomas  Wiley.  Mr.  Norris  is  an 
excellent  citizen,  a man  of  practical  and  intelli- 
gent views,  and  as  a natural  result  is  in  good 
financial  circumstances.  He  is  public  spirited, 
as  were  liis  ancestors  before  him,  and  commands 
universal  respect. 


ONRAD  P.  COOK  is  the  enterprising  owner 
of  a valuable  farm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  acres,  pleasantly  located  three  and  a- 
half  miles  from  Havre  de  Grace,  in  District  No. 
2,  Harford  County,  and  is  a prominent  represen- 
tative of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  section 
of  the  state.  Germany  has  furnished  to  America 
many  of  her  best  citizens,  who,  leaving  the  father- 
land,  have  identified  their  interests  with  those  of 
the  Republic,  becoming  important  factors  in  the 
business  life  of  the  communities  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Such  a one  is  Mr.  Cook,  who  on 
the  9th  da}-  of  September,  1826,  was  born  in 
Nedar,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany.  He  was 
reared  to  manhood  there  and  during  his  boyhood 
and  youth  worked  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer  and  baker.  When  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America 
and  bidding  adieu  to  friends  and  native  land  took 
passage  on  a sailing-vessel  which  did  not  reach 
the  American  shore  until  sixty-nine  days  later. 
During  the  voyage  they  encountered  some  severe 
storms. 

Mr.  Cook  at  once  made  his  way  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  worked  at  the  baker’s  trade  for  about 
eighteen  months,  and  then  removed  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  kid.  He  was  there  employed  in  a bakery 
for  three  months,  after  which  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account,  establishing  a bakery  which  he 
successfully  conducted  for  about  nineteen  years. 
He  enjoyed  a good  trade  and  his  liberal  patron- 
age brought  to  him  a comfortable  competence. 
He  then  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
resides  and  has  since  engaged  in  its  cultivation  in 
connection  with  stock  dealing.  He  is  a man  of 
excellent  business  capacity,  capable  of  carrying 


out  his  well-formed  plans,  and  his  resolute  pur- 
pose and  honorable  dealing  have  brought  to  him 
success. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1S52.  Mr.  Cook  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  A.  Schreitz, 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Schreitz.  She 
was  born  August  25,  1829,  near  Frickburg,  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  America  with  her  parents 
when  three  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook- 
have  two  children:  John  L.,  a bookkeeper  in 
Baltimore;  and  William  F.,  who  is  with  his  par- 
ents on  the  home  farm. 

Mr.  Cook  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in 
support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  is  a firm  believer  in  its  principles, 
but  prefers  to  support  his  friends  for  office  rather 
than  to  seek  the  same  for  himself.  He  belongs 
to  Morning  Star  Lodge  No.  20,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  is  a member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
his  determination  to  seek  a home  in  America,  for 
here  he  has  steadily  worked  his  way  upward  and 
has  secured  a handsome  property  and  the  warm 
regard  of  many  friends. 


RS.  MARY  J.  HUTCHINS.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  a woman  of  ripe  intel- 
ligence, large  benevolence  and  broad  sym- 
pathies. Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  which 
occurred  June  iS,  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years,  she  has  had  control  of  a large  amount  of 
property,  and  so  ably  and  intelligently  has  Hie 
managed  it  that  its  value  has  been  considerably 
enhanced.  She  was  born  in  District  No.  4,  Har- 
ford County,  Md.,  February  28,  1828,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Susan  (Thompson)  Hawkins, 
who  were  natives  of  this  county  also,  and  who 
became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  four  of 
whom  are  living  at  the  present  time:  Mary  J. 
(Mrs.  Hutchins),  Dr.  John  A.,  Edwin  .and 
Thomas  W.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Nicholas 
Hawkins,  was  born  in  England,  but  when  very 
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young  lie  took  passage  on  board  a sailing-vessel 
for  the  new  world  and  became  a loyal,  law-abid- 
ing citizen  of  this  country.  His  attention  was 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  farming,  and  in  this 
occupation  he  showed  great  discernment  and 
sound  judgment  and  eventually  became  a very 
extensive  land  owner.  When  the  colonists  re- 
belled against  the  tyranny  of  England  he  heartily 
espoused  their  cause  and  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mrs.  Hutchins  spent  her  girlhood  days  on  the 
fine  farm  owned  by  her  parents  and  received  such 
educational  advantages  as  the  common  schools 
afforded.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  S.  Hutchins,  a native  of 
District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  and  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  good  judg- 
ment, possessed  of  keen  business  instincts.  His 
efforts  to  obtain  a competency  were  crowned  with 
financial  success,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  considered  wealthy.  Pie  owned  a large  and 
valuable  estate,  well  improved  in  every  way  and 
stocked  with  the  various  domestic  animals,  and 
all  this  valuable  property  was  willed  to  his 
widow  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  place  where 
she  lives  being  the  homestead  that  had  been  in 
the  Hutchins  family  for  three  generations.  The 
entire  life  of  Mr.  Hutchins  was  spent  as  a tiller 
of  the  soil,  his  knowledge  of  the  work  being  ob- 
tained on  his  father's  farm  while  growing  up. 
Pie  secured  a practical  education  in  the  common 
schools,  which  he  greatly  improved  in  later  years 
by  contact  with  business  men  and  judicious  read- 
ing. He  was  well  informed  on  all  topics  of  the 
times  and  although  a stanch  Democrat  in  politics 
never  desired  or  sought  office.  His  marriage  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  twelve  children:  Martha  J., 
Susan  M.,  Ann  R.,  Laura,  Alvarda  (deceased), 
William  B.,  Charles  L. , Gertrude,  Zanie,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Estella  and  Maud  (twins). 

Mr.  Hutchins’  death  occurred  after  a long  ill- 
ness of  three  years,  and  was  caused  by  cancer  of 
the  stomach.  The  county  lost  in  his  demise  a 
most  useful  and  valued  citizen.  He  was  one  of 
her  public-spirited  citizens,  upright  and  honor- 
able in  all  his  business  transactions,  and  liberal 
in  his  contributions  to  a worthy  cause.  Since  his 
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demise  his  widow  lias  conducted  her  large  estate 
in  a manner  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon 
her  good  judgment  and  her  sex,  and  has  entirely 
overthrown  the  old  idea  that  women  are  not 
adapted  for  business  life.  Like  her  husband  she 
is  generous  in  the  use  of  her  means  and  has  al- 
ways been  very  charitably  inclined.  She  has 
long  been  an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  (as  was  her  husband)  and  is  a worthy 
Christian  woman  and  one  who  commands  uni- 
versal respect. 
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LAATHANIEL  HOLLINGSWORTH,  de- 
/ ceased,  was  for  many  years  an  honored  and 
£9  valued  citizen  of  Harford  County,  and  one 
of  its  leading  farmers.  He  belongs  to  an  old  and 
distinguished  family  of  the  Keystone  State  that 
was  founded  there  in  1682  by  Valentine  Hollings- 


worth, of  England,  who  came  with  William  Penn 
and  settled  in  Delaware  Comity,  locating  a grant 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  acres  of  land  on 
the  Brandywine  and  there  spending  his  remaining 
days.  He  held  many  important  official  positions 
in  those  early  days,  being  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  in  1695.  He  was  still  living 
in  1710,  but  we  have  no  record  of  his  death. 

Following  Valentine  Hollingsworth  in  line  of 
succession  were  Thomas,  .Sr.,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and 
Nathaniel,  the  latter  born  in  Westtown,  Pa.,  in 
1 7 55 , married  Abigail  Green  in  17S3,  and  re- 
moved from  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  Harford 
County,  Md.,  where  he  became  a large  land  ow  n- 
er. He  had  a family  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
Nathaniel  was,  in  1S34,  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  Warner,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Miss  Sarah 
Warner.  The  history  of  the  Warner  family  in 
Maryland  dates  from  1771,  when  Joseph  and  Ruth 
(Hayhurst)  Warner  came  to  this  state  from 
Wrightstown,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  They  were  the 
parents  of  six  sons,  three  of  whom  died  in  youth. 
Their  son,  Silas,  was  born  June  14,  1766,  and  mar- 
ried, December  3,  1807,  Miss  Sarah  Warnock, 
daughter  of  Philip  Warnock,  who  came  to  this 
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country  from  Ireland.  They  became  the  parents 
of  seven  children:  Mary  and  Ruth,  twins;  Joseph, 
Philip,  William,  Edward  and  Jane.  Joseph  mar- 
ried Margaret  Pyle,  and  they  had  three  children. 
Philip  and  William  kept  the  old  homestead  and 
carried  on  general  farming,  entertaining  at  their 
comfortable  abode  a great  many  friends  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  maintaining  a high  place  in  the 
regard  of  all.  They,  like  their  father,  were  men 
of  noble  character  and  manly  attributes. 

During  his  boyhood  Nathaniel  Hollingsworth, 
of  this  review,  came  to  Harford  County,  Md.,  lo- 
cating on  Winter’s  Run,  where  he  successfully 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  called  to  the 
world  beyond.  As  a companion  and  helpmate  on 
life’s  journey  he  chose  Miss  Mary  Warner,  of 
Darlington,  Harford  County,  and  by  their  mar- 
riage they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
as  follows:  .Silas  W.,  Thomas,  Sarah,  Rebecca  G., 
Mary,  Nathaniel,  deceased,  and  Edward.  The 
family  hold  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  are  numbered  among  the  representative  and 
prominent  citizens  of  this  community.  Mr.  Hol- 
lingsworth departed  this  life  in  1S51,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  and  his  wife  in  1848.  He  was  one 
of  nature’s  noblemen,  and  the  world  is  better  for 
his  having  lived.  Standing  under  the  light  and 
life  of  a character  like  this,  and  viewing  the 
ground  in  which  they  had  germinated  and  on 
which  they  grew,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
best  type  of  manhood  is  created  and  developed 
on  American  soil,  and  what  one  has  done  worth- 
ily another  may  attempt. 
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t^H  ARLES  A.  McGAW,  proprietor  of  the 
( Old  Eagle  Hotel  of  P.el  Air,  is  a wide-awake, 
progressive  business  man,  and  comes  of  a 
family  that  has  long  been  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Harford  County.  He  was  born  January  6, 
1846,  in  the  old  Bush  Tavern,  one  of  the  historic 
landmarks  in  this  section  of  the  state.  George 
Washington  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  both 


entertained  there  and  it  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  most  important  events  which  form  the  annals 
of  Harford  County.  The  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, Robert  McGaw,  was  a native  of  Scotland, 
and,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  America, took  up  his 
residence  in  Harford  County  many  years  ago. 
His  son,  Robert  McGaw,  Jr.,  was  born  on  Red 
Hill,  in  District  No.  1,  and  during  his  early  life 
followed  the  miller’s  trade.  He  purchased  a farm 
of  three  hundred  acres  where  the  town  of  Bush 
now  stands  and  also  bought  the  celebrated  Bush 
Tavern  in  1S30.  For  twenty-five  years  he  carried 
on  that  hotel  and  as  its  proprietor  became  widely' 
known.  Eater  in  life  he  engaged  in  farming,  fol- 
lowing that  pursuit  until  his  death.  From  1S48 
until  1S50  he  filled  the  position  of  sheriff,  and  for 
years  served  as  constable  at  a time  when  it  was 
an  honor  to  hold  that  office.  He  was  also  exten- 
sively engaged  in  fishing  interests  for  many  years, 
and  his  was  a very'  busy  and  useful  life.  He 
voted  with  the  Whig  party  until  its  dissolution 
and  then  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy, 
being  regarded  as  one  of  its  leaders  and  as  a man 
of  much  personal  influence.  He  also  supported 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  death  occurred  in 
1877,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy- two 
years.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Elizabeth  Henson  and  was  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Henson,  of  Harford  County,  died  in  1878.  They 
had  five  children:  Matilda,  who  is  living  in 

Abingdon;  James,  of  Prince  George  County, 
Md.;  Thomas,  who  is  engaged  in  merchandising 
in  Baltimore;  Charles  A.;  and  Sallie  J.,  of 
Abingdon. 

Mr.  McGaw,  of  this  sketch,  acquired  his 
elementary  education  in  the  district  schools  and 
afterward  attended  the  Bel  Air  Academy.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  farming  with  his 
father  and  the  business  relation  between  them 
continued  for  fifteen  years.  Our  subject  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  canning  business,  and 
for  eleven  years  conducted  a canning  establish- 
ment at  Bel  Camp.  The  enterprise  proved  a 
successful  one,  and  he  did  an  extensive  business, 
which  yielded  to  him  a good  income.  In  1889 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  acceptably  discharged  the  duties 
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of  that  position  for  two  years,  retiring  from  office, 
as  lie  had  entered  it,  with  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  general  public. 

On  his  return  to  private  life  Mr.  MeGaw  built 
a store  in  Abingdon,  stocked  it  with  general 
merchandise  and  for  a year  continued  operations 
along  that  line.  Through  the  succeeding  three 
years  he  conducted  a canning  factory  in  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  after  which  he  resumed  farming  at 
Abingdon,  and  was  thus  occupied  until  May  i, 
1897,  when  he  embarked  in  the  hotel  business  in 
Bel  Air.  He  is  enterprising  and  progressive, 
keeps  abreast  with  the  times  in  all  particulars,  has 
a pleasant,  genial  manner,  and,  possessing  these 
essential  qualities  of  a good  host,  he  will  probably 
win  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain.  He 
married  Miss  Ella  J.  Griffin,  a daughter  of  Will- 
iam E.  Griffin,  and  a representative  of  one  of  the 
old  and  prominent  families  of  Harford  County. 


ENJAMIN  A.  AYRES.  History  shows 
that  the  strongest  nations  have  been  those 
in  which  agriculture  has  been  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  majority  of  their  people,  and  the 
strength  of  the  American  republic  lies  largely  in 
this  class.  While  the  statesman  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  in  controling  the  destiny  of  the  country, 
it  is  his  constituents  at  home,  the  reliable  and 
trustworthy'  business  men,  who  form  her  real 
power. 

Mr.  Ayres  of  this  review  is  numbered  among 
the  leading  agriculturists  of  Harford  County,  and 
conies  from  a family  that  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  farming  interests  of  Maryland.  He  was 
born  in  the  district  where  he  still  lives  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1841,  and  in  the  usual  manner  of 
farmer  lads  was  reared  to  manhood,  performing 
the  work  of  field  and  meadow  from  an  early  age. 
He  obtained  his  elementary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  later  spent  one  year  in  study  in 
the  high  school  of  Stewartstown,  Pa.  He  then 


returned  to  the  farm  and  has  since  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil.  He  now  owns  one  hundred  acres 
of  rich  and  productive  land,  and  gathers  from  his 
fields  good,  harvests.  Upon  his  place  are  sub- 
stantial buildings,  improved  machinery  and  all 
the  accessories  which  are  in  harmony'  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  I11  addition  to  his 
farming  interests,  he  owns  stock  in  the  Harford 
Creamery  Company,  at  Bradenbaugh,  and  is  its 
treasurer.  He  is  a man  of  progressive  ideas  who 
began  life  with  a definite  purpose  in  viewy  worked 
faithfully',  honestly'  and  with  a will  for  its  accom- 
plishment and  now  enjoys  a comfortable  compe- 
tence as  the  rew'ard  of  his  labors. 

When  forty  years  of  age  Mr.  Ayres  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Julia  Shrodes,  a native  of  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  Harford  County.  Her  grandfather, 
Henry  Shrodes,  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  at 
an  early  day  in  the  history'  of  America  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
followed  the  hatters'  trade.  Charles  Shrodes,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Ayres,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
learned  the  stone  mason’s  trade  in  early  manhood 
and  for  many  years  followed  that  pursuit.  On 
arriving  at  years  of  maturity  he  married  Saiah  J. 
Taylor,  a native  of  Harford  County. 

Mrs.  Ayres  is  a member  of  the  Presbyteiiau 
Church.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Ayres  is  a 
Democrat,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  party',  although  he  lias  never  sought  or  de- 
sired the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office. 
His  attention  has  been  given  to  his  business, 
wherein  close  application,  resolute  purpose  and 
energy^  have  brought  to  him  success. 
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^JEORGE  D.  WHITELOCK.  While  “the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,”  the  invariable  law  of  destiny 
accords  to  tireless  energy,  industry  and  ability  a 
successful  career.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
abundantly  verified  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Whitelock, 
who  is  one  of  the  prosperous  general  merchants 
of  Darlington.  He  is  a native  of  Harford  County, 
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born  on  Swan  Creek  in  1S45,  and  a son  of  James 
Whitelock,  of  Darlington,  whose  sketch  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  The  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  in  Maryland,  the 
founder,  a native  of  England,  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1650  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Cecil  County.  John  Whitelock,  our  subject's 
grandfather,  followed  farming  in  that  county 
until  1S24,  when  he  removed  to  Harford  County, 
locating  near  Hopewell,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
Of  his  eleven  children,  James  was  the  seventh  in 
order  of  birth,  and  only  three  are  now  living: 
James;  Eveline,  widow  of  William  Brown;  and 
A.  J. 

James  Whitelock  was  born  at  Perry ville,  Cecil 
County,  in  1S22,  and  was  therefore  but  two  years 
old  when  taken  by  his  parents  to  Harford  County. 
In  early  life  he  engaged  in  milling,  but  now  owns 
and  operates  a farm  in  District  No.  5,  Harford 
County.  He  was  married  in  1S46  to  Caroline 
Bowman,  and  to  them  were  born  nine  children, 
but  only  three  are  now  living:  George  D.,  of  this 
review;  Euphemie,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Stamford; 
and  Emma,  widow  of  R.  E.  Spencer.  Andrew 
Gorreli,  a great-uncle  of  our  subject,  aided  the 
colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the 
service. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  life  our  subject  passed 
at  his  father's  mill  on  Swan  Creek,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  was  taken  bv  his  parents  to  Cecil  Coun- 
ty, remaining  there  until  iS6i,  when  he  returned 
to  Harford  County.  In  the  public  schools  at 
Rockland,  he  acquired  a good  practical  education, 
which  has  fitted  him  for  business  life.  On  leav- 
ing the  parental  roof  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Avondale, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  but  in  1876 
opened  a general  store  in  Darlington,  where  he 
carries  a full  and  complete  line  of  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, etc.,  and  by  fair  and  honorable  dealing  re- 
ceives from  the  public  a liberal  patronage.  June 
4,  1879,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Whitelock 
and  Miss  Annie  Hopkins,  a daughter  of  Henry 
W.  Hopkins.  They  now  have  three  children, 
Beulah,  Mary  and  Marjory.  In  politics  Mr. 


Whitelock  is  a stanch  Democrat,  and  in  his 
church  relations  is  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination,  and  is  now  serving  as 
trustee  of  his  church.  For  twenty -one  years  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  business  affairs  of 
Darlington,  and  the  social,  educational  and  moral 
interests  of  the  village  have  all  been  promoted  by 
him,  while  anything  that  tends  to  uplift  and 
benefit  humanity  secures  his  hearty  co-operation. 
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HENRY  G.  WHEELER,  a well-known  resi- 
dent of  District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  was 
born  in  this  county,  January  16,  1833,  and  is 
a son  of  Joseph  A.  and  Henrietta  (Green) 
Wheeler.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber consisted  originally  of  nine  children,  named 
as  follows:  Elizabeth  A.,  deceased;  Susan;  Joseph 
and  Thomas,  deceased;  Bennett  L. ; Henry  G.,  of 
this  sketch;  Helen,  Maria  and  William.  The 
grandfather,  Joseph  Wheeler,  also  a native  of  this 
county  and  a farmer  by  occupation,  was  a large 
land  owner  in  District  No.  3 and  exerted  consid- 
erable influence  in  local  enterprises,  being  held  in 
high  regard  as  a man  of  intelligence  and  ability. 
His  father  was,  it  is  thought,  a native  of  Ireland, 
but  at  an  early  day  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Maryland. 

After  completing  a common-school  education, 
our  subject  began  to  learn  the  wood-worker’s 
trade,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  for  a 
time  was  employed  at  Jarrettsville.  From  1849 
until  1S69  he  followed  that  trade,  but  in  the  year 
last  named  he  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture 
and  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides. 
The  place  contains  one  hundred  and  eight  acres 
of  land,  all  of  which  is  improved.  To  its  culti- 
vation he  gives  his  entire  attention  and  through 
his  labors  it  is  made  to  return  a fair  income.  I11 
politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat  and  alwaystak.es 
an  interest  in  plans  for  the  success  of  the  party’s 
principles.  For  three  years  he  held  the  position 
of  tax  collector,  in  which  office  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Wheeler 
married  Miss  Mary  A.  Cairnes,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  this  district  and  is  a sister  of  George  A. 
Cairnes,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  the  union  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  of  these  six  are  living,  namely: 
Virginia;  William  A.,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Pylesville,  Harford  Coun- 
ty; H.  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Anna  L.  and  James  A. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  is  a member  of  Bethel  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  work  of  which  our  subject  assists, 
though  not  a member  of  the  congregation. 


ENRY  C.  JENKINS  is  a member  of  a family 
that  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of 
Maryland  since  the  days  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
his  great-great-grandfather,  William  Jenkins,  a na- 
tive of  Wales,  having  come  to  America  in  1634  in 
company  with  the  famous  proprietor  of  the  colon.}', 
and  made  settlement  in  St.  Mary  County,  where 
he  became  an  extensive  land  owner.  The  great- 
grandfather, Ignatius  Jenkins,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land and  here  engaged  in  farm  pursuits,  as  did 
also  the  grandfather,  Oswald  Jenkins.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  Ignatius  W.  Jenkins,  was 
born  in  Baltimore  County,  but  spent  much  of  his 
active  life  as  a farmer  in  Harford  County,  where 
he  married  Anna  M.  Brown.  The  three  children 
born  of  their  union  are  Samuel  O.,  who  is  unmar- 
ried and  resides  with  his  younger  brother;  Henry 
C.  and  Mary  J.  Henry  C.  was  born  in  Baltimore 
County,  August  30,  1850,  and  was  reared  upon  a 
farm.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  college 
at  Ellicott  City,  where  he  carried  011  his  studies 
for  tw’O  years. 

Farming  has  been  Mr.  Jenkins’  life  occupation 
and  of  it  he  has  made  a success.  His  property 
lies  in  District  No.  5,  Plarford  County,  and  con- 
sists of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  as 
choice  as  can  be  found  in  the  precinct.  On  the 
property,  in  which  he  takes  justifiable  pride,  are 
farm  buildings  and  substantial  improvements,  and 


everything  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Tire  fire 
condition  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
energetic  owner,  who  is  resolved  to  make  the 
farm  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  and  if  he  con- 
tinues to  improve  it  as  much  in  the  future  as  he 
has  in  the  past,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
succeed.  Some  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  cereals, 
and  the  remainder  to  pasturage  for  stock. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  Mr.  Jenkins  married 
Catherine.  L.  Jenkins,  who  was  born  in  Adams 
County,  Pa.,  a member  of  an  old  family,  promi- 
nent in  the  agricultural  circles  of  that  section. 
Seven  children  were  born  of  the  union,  but  three 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  others  are  Jane  R.,  hi  ary 
J.,  Ignatius  W.  and  Catherine  C.,  all  at  home. 
The  family  attend  the  Catholic  Church,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  a member  of  the  building  committee. 
In  politics  he  is  a firm  adherent  of  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  loyally  supports  its 
principles  and  measures,  firmly  upholding  its 
doctrines  upon  all  occasions  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 


WHrm- 


G1  NEELY  HENDERSON.  One  of  the  well- 
j \ known  residents  of  District  No.  4,  Harford 
I J County,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
has  spent  his  entire  life  here  and  is  ranked  among 
the  skillful  veterinary  surgeons  and  large  land 
owners  of  this  section.  His  early  training  led  him 
to  adopt  farming  as  his  vocation,  while  his 
natural  inclinations  were  along  the  line  of  veteri- 
nary surgery.  Not  being  able  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge desired  by  education,  he  “picked  it  up” 
here  and  there,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  now  well 
informed  in  his  chosen  specialty,  proves  that  he  is 
an  energetic  man,  with  considerable  force  of  char- 
acter. He  is  a son  of  Thomas  Henderson,  one  of 
the  prominent  old  residents  of  Black  Horse  and 
a man  whose  life  has  been  filled  with  deeds  of 
helpfulness  and  kindly  acts.  To  his  sketch  upon 
another  page  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  family 
history. 


■ 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the 
home  farm,  September  13,  1849.  In  boyhood  he 
had  many  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, but  on  account  of  ill  health  it  was  impossible 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  established  domes- 
tic ties  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  married 
Miss  R.  Ann  Patterson,  a native  of  District  No.  4, 
and  of  Welsh  descent.  The  five  children  born  of 
their  union  are  named  as  follows:  Ross  C.,  Ell- 
wood  S. . Alice  C.,  Mary’  E.  and  Martha  P.  The 
family  reside  on  the  well-improved  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who,  in 
addition  to  its  cultivation,  has  an  extensive  prac- 
tice as  a veterinary  surgeon.  In  his  youth  he 
was  disciplined  in  a hard  school,  but  it  taught 
him  habits  of  self  reliance,  which  have  been  of 
service  to  him  in  every  subsequent  step  in  life. 
Whatever  success  he  may  have  achieved  is  the 
result  of  energy  and  hard  work.  He  is  known 
for  his  sound  common  sense,  for  his  judgment  as 
a business  man  and  for  his  honesty’  and  integrity’. 
Together  with  his  family  he  holds  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  attends  its 
services.  ' He  is  a trustee  of  the  Black  Plorse 
schools  and  has  held  other  local  offices  of  trust. 

"7  LI, is  L.  DUYCKINCK.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Duyckinck  know  him  to  be  a successful 

farmer,  and,  more  than  that,  a man  who  is 

earnestly  striving  to  make  the  world  better  for 
his  presence  in  it.  He  is  not  only’  a factor  in  ag- 
ricultural circles,  but  he  is  constantly  endeavor- 
ing, so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  others  and  the  advancement  of  local 
measures.  He  owns  the  old  family  homestead  in 
District  No.  9,  Cecil  County,  where  he  has  lived 
since  1892,  having  resided  upon  an  adjoining  farm 
for  some  yrears  prior  to  that  time.  Devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  this  locality,  he  is  one  of  the  class  of 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  resources  of  the  county’, 
in  its  future  and  its  limitless  possibilities.  While 
some  seek  new  homes  amid  strange  surroundings, 
he  has  been  content  to  remain  in  the  east,  believ- 


ing that  the  soil  here,  if  properly  cultivated,  will 
bring  returns  as  satisfactory  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Union. 

The  founder  of  the  family*  in  America,  Levi 
Holden  Duyckinck,  was  born  in  Holland,  January 
12,  1754,  and  came  to  America  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Afterward  for  some 
years  he  was  proprietor  of  a stationery,  book  and 
music  store  in  New  York  City.  Little  is  known 
concerning  his  personal  characteristics,  save  that 
he  was  very’  fond  of  music  and  had  great  talent 
in  that  art.  His  son,  Richard  B.,  resided  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  owned  and  cultivated  a farm. 
Horace  H.  Duyckinck,  son  of  the  latter  and  father 
of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Somerset  County, N.  J. , 
in  1S19,  and  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
in  his  native  place,  but  in  1S52  removed  to  Cecil 
County  and  settled  upon  the  farm  in  District  No. 
9,  now  owned  by*  our  subject.  Here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  occupation  of  a far- 
mer. An  active  worker  in  Zion  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  officiated  as  an  elder  in  the  congrega- 
tion. He  chose  as  his  wife  Emily’  Longstreet,  of 
New  Jersey*,  and  their  union  was  blessed  byr  the 
birth  of  four  children,  namely:  Anna,  now  the 

widow  of  William  Haines;  Ellis  L.;  Aaron  L. 
and  Magdalene,  wife  of  John  J.  Pennell.  The 
father  died  at  the  homestead  April  8,  1891,  when 
seventy-two  years  of  age. 

While  the  family  still  resided  in  Somerset 
County,  N.  J.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  1846.  He  was  quite  small  when  brought  to 
Cecil  County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood, 
meantime  obtaining  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  Millersville  and  West  Nottingham 
Academies.  On  starting  out  fur  himself  he  estab- 
lished his  home  on  a place  that  adjoined  his 
father’s,  but  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  re- 
turned to  the  homestead,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, cultivating  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
acres  that  compose  the  estate.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat.  In  1883  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Smock, 
and  member  of  an  old  family  of  New  Jersey, 
where  she  was  born.  Their  only  son  is  Bancker, 
now  a student  in  school.  Mr.  Duyckinck  is  a 
man  of  public  spirit,  and  material  success  has  not 
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been  his  sole  achievement,  for  he  has  become 
known  as  a capable  citizen.  With  others  who 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  county, 
he  is  building  for  himself  a monument  that  will 
outlast  shafts  of  marble,  and  is  carving  his  name 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  associates  in  a more  en- 
during manner  than  those  written  in  letters  that 
perish. 


ILLIAM  A.  DURHAM,  county  commis- 
sioner, and  the  owner  of  a well-improved 
farm  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County, 
was  born  here  February  25,  1831,  the  son  of 
Abel  and  Sarah  (Devoe)  Durham.  The  family 
of  which  he  is  a member  originally  comprised  six 
children,  namely:  David,  Sarah  A.,  John  D., 

Elizabeth  F.,  William  A.  and  Mar)'  E.,  of  whom 
he  and  his  sister,  Sarah,  are'  the  sole  survivors. 
His  grandfather,  David  Durham,  a native  of  this 
county  and  a farmer  by  occupation,  was  a son  of 
Samuel  Durham,  whose  father  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  his  native  land,  England,  in  an 
early  day  and  settled  near  Bel  Air,  becoming  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Members  of  the 
family  participated  in  the  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1S12. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  onr  subject  left  school 
and  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which 
he  followed  for  ten  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  he  married  Rachel  A.  Gladden,  who  was 
born  in  Harford  County,  was  identified  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  became  the  mother  of  two 
children,  and  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  McNor- 
ris,  became  the  mother  of  two  children  and  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  The  son,  Jacob,  mar- 
ried Evalina  Hannah,  of  this  county,  and  they 
have  a daughter,  Mabel.  In  1S68  our  subject 
was  united  with  Matilda  E.  Lowe,  a native  of 
Maryland.  Five  children  were  born  of  this  union, 
namely:  John,  C.  Howard  and  PL  Pierce  (twins), 
M.  Alice  and  Sarah  A.  (twins).  Mrs.  Matilda 
E.  Durham  died  in  November,  1874,  aged  thirty- 


nine  years.  In  1880  Mr.  Durham  married 
Martha  S.  Richardson,  who  was  a lifelong  resi- 
dent of  this  county,  a faithful  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  who  died  in 
1884,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  only  child 
of  this  union,  George  S.,  was  accidentally  killed 
by  the  upsetting  of  an  ox  cart  when  he  was  six 
years  of  age.  The  present  wife  of  our  subject, 
whom  he  married  in  1S94,  was  Mrs.  Marion  V. 
(Forwood)  Bull,  widow  of  John  E.  Bull,  of  this 
county.  One  son,  William  F. , blesses  this  union. 

For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Durham  was  interested 
in  the  canning  business,  but  with  this  exception, 
since  he  abandoned  work  at  his  trade,  he  has  de- 
voted his  attention  entirely  to  farming.  He  has 
met  with  his  share  of  misfortunes,  losses  through 
placing  confidence  in  those  unworthy  of  it,  losses 
through  droughts  and  through  floods,  losses 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  land, 
losses  through  the  prevalence  of  hard  times  and 
financial  depression;  but  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ments, he  has  worked  patiently  and  industriously, 
and  is  now  well-to-do,  his  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  being  as  well  improved  as 
any  in  the  district.  Politically  a Democrat,  on 
that  ticket,  in  the  fall  of  1895,  was  elected 
county  commissioner  to  serve  for  a term  of  six 
years,  and  his  efficient  service  in  this  capacity 
has  won  the  commendation  of  all. 


ILLIAM  E.  DAVIDSON  owns  and  occu- 
pies a farm  lying  in  the  northern  part  of 
District  No.  5,  Cecil  County.  He  is  a 
native  of  this  county,  born  in  District  No.  3, 
February  14,  1843.  His  father,  John  W.  David- 
son, was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
upon  moving  to  Cecil  County,  in  1825,  settled 
upon  a farm,  where  he  afterward  dwelt,  devoting 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  cereals 
and  stock.  He  was  an  industrious  and  hard- 
working man,  but  never  became  wealthy,  obtain- 
ing, however,  by  honest  effort,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  well  for  his  family.  In  early  life 
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a W nig,  he  became  a Republican  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party  and  ever  afterward  voted  that 
ticket.  Pie  was  a public-spirited  citizen  and  kept 
intelligently  posted  regarding  both  local  and 
national  issues.  His  death  occurred  in  this 
county  in  1S6S. 

• The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Eliza  Weaver  and  was  a daughter  of 
John  Weaver,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.  She  long 
survived  her  husband,  her  death  occurring  in 
1S87.  Of  her  family  of  eight  children  five  are 
still  living.  They  are  named  as  follows:  John, 

whose  home  is  in  District  No.  9,  Cecil  Count}-; 
William  E.;  Hannah,  who  is  married  and  lives  in 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Mrs.  Rachael  Wildy,  also  of 
Wilmington,  and  Susan,  who  married  William 
Hall  and  lives  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Educated  in  the  local  schools,  at  air  early  age, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  employ  of 
Hugh  M.  Cameron,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
the  long  period  of  twenty  years.  In  1S73  he 
purchased  the  Stony  Chase  place  of  forty  acres 
and  here  he  has  since  engaged  in  general  farm 
pursuits!  He  has  never  desired  to  enter  public 
life  and  does  not  care  to  hold  office.  Politically 
he  favors  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 
February  16,  1S73,  he  married  Letitia  Lynch, 
daughter  of  Harrison  Lynch,  of  this  county,  and, 
like  himself,  an  earnest  member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  Their  four  children  are 
named  as  follows:  Martha,  who  is  married  and 

makes  her  home  in  Wilmington,  Del.;  Rachael 
L-,  Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Pelt,  of  Cecil  County; 
William  H.  and  M.  Vernon,  who  are  with  their 
parents. 


ILLIAM  B.  SELFE,  proprietor  of  a hard- 
ware store  and  blacksmith  shop  at  Darling- 
ton, was  born  in  Havre  de  Grace  in  1857. 
The  family  to  which  he  belongs  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  England  as  far  back  as 
the  genealogical  record  can  be  traced.  His  father, 
James  Selfe,  was  born  in  Chilcompton,  England, 


and  there  spent  the  years  of  youth,  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  in  1S55  and  settling  in  Havre 
de  Grace.  It  was,  doubtless,  an  unfortunate 
time  for  him  to  seek  a home  in  the  new  world,  for 
already  the  dark  clouds  of  civil  strife  were  hang- 
ing over  the  nation,  and  a few  years  later  war 
burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  people,  dividing 
asunder  families  and  bringing  sorrow  and  death 
into  many  homes.  By  occupation  he  was  a ma- 
chinist. For  ten  years  he  held  a position  as  engi- 
neer on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Balti- 
more Railroad,  running  between  Baltimore  and 
Wilmington.  He  was  not  permitted  to  see  old 
age  or  even  to  attain  middle  life,  as  his  death  oc- 
curred when  he  was  thirty-two,  the  date  being 
January  6,  1S66,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Catharine 
Moon,  was  also  born  in  Chilcompton,  England. 
She  died  in  Maryland,  January  5,  1897, aged  sixty- 
seven,  after  a life  of  Christian  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience under  trials,  and  of  kindly  deeds  toward 
others,  which  is  an  inspiration  to  those  who  knew 
her  best.  Of  their  five  children,  two  are  living, 
William  B.  and  Henry  E. 

In  his  native  village  of  Havre  de  Grace  the 
first  twelve  years  in  the  life  of  our  subject  were 
passed.  They  were  eventful  years  and  he  recalls 
even  now,  over  the  chasm  of  the  intervening- 
years,  the  excitement  incident  to  the  war  and  the 
later  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
At  twelve  he  secured  employment  on  a farm  near 
Perryman,  where  he  worked  for  a period  of  five 
years.  In  1877  he  came  to  Darlington  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith  (with  J.  S.  Gor- 
rell),  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  has  since  engaged.  In  18S8, 
he  established  a hardware  store,  and  of  this  he 
has  since  been  the  proprietor.  Since  exercising 
the  right  of  suffrage  he  has  been  a stanch  adher- 
ent of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1884  he  married 
Louise  W.  Webster,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac 
Lee  Webster,  of  the  Harford  family  of  that  name. 
They  have  had  four  children,  Serena  Webster, 
Catharine,  Louise  Eleanor,  and  Lee  Webster,  of 
whom  three  survive,  Louise  Eleanor  having  died 
in  infancy. 

In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Selfe  is  a Mason, 
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belonging  Lo  Stephenson  Lodge  No.  135,  in  which 
lie  has  been  through  all  the  chairs;  and  is  also 
connected  \\  ith  Deer  Creek  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
in  which  he  has  held  the  office  ot  secretary  for 
some  time.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  at  this  writing  he  is 
warden  of  the  congregation.  All  local  enterprises 
having  for  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  people 
receive  his  warm  sympathy  and  cordial  support. 


3 AMES  \V.  HANNA.  Those  residents  of 
Harford  and  Cecil  Counties  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  canning  industry  have  found 
it  a source  of  revenue  and  a congenial  occupation. 
It  opens  a field  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  to 
which  many  farmers  are  giving  considerable  at- 
tention; and  not  only  small  fruits,  but  vegetables 
as  well,  may  be  raised  here  to  advantage,  the 
products  being  used  for  canning  purposes.  Mr. 
Hanna  gives  especial  attention  to  the  raising  of 
tomatoes,  having  fourteen  acres  planted  to  this 
vegetable.  His  long  experience  in  this  line  and 
careful  study  of  the  best  modes  of  treatment  and 
quality  of  soil,  make  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
very  valuable.  He  does  not,  however,  confine 
his  attention  to  this  business,  but  is  engaged  in 
general  farm  work  upon  his  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  situated  in  District  No.  3,  Harford 
County. 

On  the  William  O.  Michael  farm,  about  one 
mile  from  his  present  place  of  residence,  our  sub- 
ject was  born  in  1830,  being  a son  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  (Jervis)  Hanna,  also  natives  of  Harford 
County.  The  first  of  the  Hanna  family  to  come 
to  America  was  John  Hanna,  who  crossed  the 
ocean  from  Ireland  and  settled  upon  a farm  in 
Harford  County.  Alexander  Hanna,  our  sub- 
ject’s grandfather,  spent  the  larger  part  of  his 
life  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Edward  W.  Mit- 
chell, and  there  his  death  occurred.  Prior  to 
tiiat  he  divided  the  place  between  his  three  sons, 
Robert,  William  and  Stephen  B.  Upon  the  por- 


tion that  fell  to  his  share  Robert  engaged  in  gen- 
eral agricultural  pursuits,  sowing,  plowing,  har- 
vesting, storing  crops  in  the  granary,  etc.  He 
attained  an  advanced  age,  dying  in  iSfij,  at  the 
age  of  eight}' -one. 

Of  eight  children  comprising  the  parental  family 
the  sole  survivor  is  James  W.  Hanna.  He  was 
reared  in  District  No.  3,  where  he  attended  the 
common  schools.  For  twenty  years  he  oper- 
ated a part  of  the  old  homestead,  after  which,  in 
1S77,  he  purchased  the  St.  George  farm,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  In  1857  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Anna  M.  Hanna,  a lineal 
descendant  of  William  Hanna.  They  have  no 
children;  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Hannah  N.  Hanna, 
makes  her  home  with  them.  In  religious  belief 
they  are  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  take  an 
interest  in  all  the  work  of  their  church.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Hanna  is  always  loyal  to  the  Democratic 
party,  to  which  he  unwaveringly  lends  his  influ- 
ence and  gives  his  suffrage. 


HOMAS  HENDERSON,  A.  M.  To  show 
that  the  subject  cf  this  article  is  a man  of 
versatile  talents  it  is  but  necessary  to  state 
that  now  (though  seventy-five  years  of  age),  he 
is  proprietor  of  a general  store  at  Black  Horse. 
Harford  County,  postmaster  at  that  place,  local 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
preaching  almost  every  Sunday,  and  owner  of 
more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  farming 
land,  the  supervision  of  which  he  personally  over- 
looks. Much  of  the  active  years  of  his  life  were 
given  to  the  occupation  of  a school  teacher,  and 
his  work  in  that  line  has  more  than  temporary 
value,  owing  especially  to  his  publication  of  an 
English  grammar  and  a new  development  of  al- 
gebra. In  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  he  is  very 
active  physically  and  mentally;  in  fact,  his  powers 
have  showed  no  sign  of  diminution,  but  he  is  as 
able  to  discharge  his  multiform  duties  as  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  known  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
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had  strong  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  at 
twenty-one  he  was  given  up  by  all  the  doctors  of 
the  neighborhood  as  a hopeless  victim  of  bron- 
chitis, with  no  prospect  of  recovery. 

. Robert  T.  and  Margaret  (Brown)  Henderson, 
-parents  of  our  subject,  were  natives  of  District 
No.  4,  Plarford  County,  and  had  a family  of  nine 
children,  but  the  only  survivor  is  Thomas.  He 
was  born  within  half  a mile  of  his  present  place 
of  residence,  December  2,  1821,  and  was  reared  on 
the  home  farm,  receiving  only  such  advantages 
as  inferior  district  schools  afforded.  Though  he 
never  attended  college  a day  iu  his  life,  he  is  an 
Excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  has  read  the  Hebrew 
Bible  through,  and  prepared  a Hebrew  grammar, 
which,  however,  he  has  not  published.  He  is 
also  well  versed  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a-half  he  began  to  teach 
school;  and  after  having  charge  of  country  schools 
for  a time  taught  for  three  years  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  As  an  educator  he  was  thorough  and 
efficient,  and  many  who  gained  their  first  glimp- 
ses into  the  wonderful  realm  of  thought  under  his 
careful  oversight  are  to-day  prominent  in  business 
or  the  professions.  In  about  1870  he  retired  from 
teaching,  and  after  that  embarked  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  at  Black  Horse,  which  he  has  since 
carried  on,  besides  being  postmaster  of  the  village. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- seven  Mr.  Henderson 
married  Alice  A.  Henderson,  of  District  No.  4, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Neely  (Lutes) 
Henderson,  natives,  respectively,  of  Harford 
County  and  Lisbon,  Pa.  Three  children  were  born 
to  this  union,  but  one  died  in  infancy;  those  living 
are  Alfred  Neely,  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  M. 
Emma.  The  wife  and  mother  was  a devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and, 
cheered  by  her  Christian  faith,  she  entered  the  un- 
known world  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-one  years. 
The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Henderson  united  him 
with  Susan  T.  Meredith,  a native  of  Baltimore 
County.  This  union  was  childless.  For  forty  years 
or  more  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  a local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  frequently 
preaches,  endeavoring  to  reclaim  the  lost  and 
cheer  the  sorrowing.  At  funerals  his  services 
have  often  been  called  into  requisition.  During 


the  war  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause 
and  many  a poor  Union  soldier  was  fed  and  helped 
by  him.  His  life  has  been  a very  active  one. 
Laziness  is  intolerable  to  him;  he  is  fond  of  action 
and  most  happy  when  busy  and  useful  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  fellow-men  and  his  God. 


HARLES  S.  M.  BESLER.  The  farmers  of 
Maryland  who  have  come  from  German}* 
w J have  invariably  brought  with  them  such 
traits  and  habits  of  life  as  have  been  of  the  great- 
est assistance. to  them  in  their  new  home.  Their 
industry,  frugality  and  perseverance  have  helped 
to  achieve  such  a degree  of  success  as  enhances 
the  prosperity  of  their  neighbors.  Such  a one  we 
find  in  Mr.  Besler,  who  began  life  a poor  boy  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  District 
No.  4,  Harford  Count}-.  His  estate  consists  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  finely  improved  land,  upon 
which  have  been  placed  all  the  necessary  build- 
ings, including  the  family  residence  that  is  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  homes  in  the  district.  The 
valuable  homestead  has  been  secured  by  the  per- 
sistent industry  of  the  owner,  seconded  by  the 
efforts  of  his  capable  wife. 

In  Germany,  November  27,  1817,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born  to  the  union  of  Christian 
H.  and  Rachel  J.  (Snell)  Besler,  also  natives  of 
that  country.  He  was  the  older  of  the  two  chil- 
dren, his  sister  being  Johanna  S.  E.  W.,  who 
died,  unmarried,  September  16,  1S90,  at  the  home 
of  her  brother.  Reared  in  Germany,  our  subject 
received  his  education  in  the  excellent  schools  of 
his  native  land.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  America,  landing  in 
Baltimore,  August  30,  1S32,  and  upon  the  17th  of 
the  following  month  settled  upon  the  farm  in 
Harford  County  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  un- 
acquainted with  our  language  and  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  but  soon  became  fluent  in  the 
use  of  English  and  familar  with  local  and  nation- 
al problems.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  work 
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hard  after  settling  upon  the  new  place  and  he 
therefore  had  few  opportunities  for  increasing  his 
knowledge  by  attendance  at  school,  but  through 
self-culture  he  has  largely  made  up  for  liis  early 
lack  of  advantages.  Whatever  success  he  may 
have  had  in  life  is  due  not  a little  to  the  energy 
and  wise  co-operation  of  his  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Christiana  Seaman.  Like  him- 
self, she  was  born  in  Germany  and  accompanied 
her  parents  to  America  at  the  age  of  about  fif- 
teen. This  was  in  the  year  1S40,  and  from  that 
time  until  her  marriage  she  resided  in  Baltimore. 
Though  having  no  children  of  their  own,  they 
have  reared  four  boys  and  one  girl,  to  whom 
the}'  have  given  good  educational  advantages, 
carefully  training  them  for  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  life. 

Bethel  Presbyterian  Church  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing in  its  membership  such  active  workers  and 
liberal  givers  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Besler,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  devote  their  time,  efforts  and 
means  to  promote  its  interests  and  the  cause  of 
religion  Although  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
politician,  Mr.  Besler  has  been  stanch  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
ever  since  the  time  he  became  a voting  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  He  carefully  superintends 
the  management  of  his  property  and  the  neat  ap- 
pearance of  his  home  indicates  his  intelligent 
oversight. 


■ARTIN  L.  JARRETT,  M.  D.  As  a phy- 
sician the  success  of  Dr.  Jarrett  has  been 
such  as  to  give  him  an  influential  position 
in  the  medical  fraternity  of  Harford  County. 
Since  the  completion  of  his  medical  studies  he  has 
been  engaged  in  professional  practice  at  Jarretts- 
ville  and  has  built  up  a wide  reputation  for  skill 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  its  treatment.  His 
prominence,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  a pro- 
fessional nature  entirely.  In  various  lines  of  bus- 
iness activities  he  has  proved  the  possession  of 
discrimination,  tact,  efficiency  and  large  executive 


ability.  He  is  president  of  the  Jarrettsville 
Creamery  Company,  an  enterprise  that  has  done 
much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  place  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  local  industries. 

The  Jarrett  family  originated  in  England  and 
has  been  represented  in  Maryland  for  many  gener- 
ations. Luther  M.,  the  doctor’s  father,  was 
born  in  Harford  County,  where  his  father,  Jesse, 
was  a farmer.  By  his  marriage  to  Julia  A. 
Searff,  of -this  county,  six  children  were  born: 
James  H.,  M.  D.;  William  B. , Thomas  B.,  Sarah 
E.,  Martin  L. , M.  D.,  and  Joshua  W.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  was  next  to  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  was  reared  on  the  farm  where  he 
has  since  resided,  and  for  a time  attended  Bethel 
Academy,  at  Cathcart,  Md.  Beginning  the  study 
of  medicine,  he  was  for  two  years  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  James  H.  Jarrett,  and  afterward  for 
two  terms  was  a student  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Maryland  University  at  Baltimore,  grad- 
uating in  1S64.  Since  that  time  he  has  conducted 
his  practice  in  and  around  Jarrettsville.  He  is 
now  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  born  No- 
vember iS,  1841,  and  has  many  years  of  useful- 
ness yet  before  him.  That  the  reputation  which 
he  has  established  as  a skillful  physician  shall 
increase  with  the  passing  years  and  che  broaden- 
ing knowledge  acquired  by  further  experience, 
may  safely  be  predicted  of  him. 

January  31,  1867,  when  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  Dr.  Jarrett  married  Sarah  F.  Glenn,  of  Har- 
ford County,  the  descendant  of  Scoteh-Irish  an- 
cestors who  came  to  this  country  in  an  early  day, 
and,  as  farmers,  acquired  large  possessions.  Mrs. 
Jarrett  was  reared  upon  a farm  and  received  a 
good  education  in  the  local  schools.  She  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  she  belongs.  The  doctor  is  a 
Methodist  and  is  officiating  as  steward  of  the 
church.  The  political  question  is  one  in  which 
he  is  deeply  interested,  and  he  is  a stanch  Demo- 
crat, upholding  the  principles  of  free  trade  and 
free  coinage  of  silver.  He  is  an  active  friend  of 
the  public  school  system  and  holds  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  at  this  writing.  Among  his 
interests  is  that  of  director  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Bel  Air.  Fraternally  he  was  formerly 
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connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  now 
identified  with  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F. 
& A.  M.,  at  Bel  Air.  He  is  a man  of  keen  per- 
ception, of  strict  integrity,  of  great  energy  and  ot 
.more  than  ordinary  ability;  a man  who  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  community  and  has  contrib- 
uted very  largely  to  its  development. 

■5-— — — — j 

OBERT  J.  GILBERT  is  devoting  his  ener- 
gies to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Harford 
County,  which  has  been  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  since  colonial  days.  His  great-great- 
grandfather  was  a native  of  England  and -sought 
a home  in  the  new  world  while  this  land  was  still 
under  the  domination  ot  Great  Britain.  Plis  son 
was  born  in  District  No.  1,  and  was  one  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  for  the  independence  of  the 
nation  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  son,  Micah, 
was  born  near  Avondale,  and  the  latter’s  son, 
Michael  Gilbert,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  near  Avondale.  Thus  for  six  generations 
the  family  has  been  connected  not  only  with  the 
history  of  Harford  County,  but  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  district  where  Robert  J.  now  makes 
his  home. 

Michael  Gilbert  made  farming  his  life  work  and 
led  a bus)  and  useful  life.  He  voted  with  the 
Whig  party  until  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  when  he  joined  its  ranks.  Pie  held 
the  office  of  both  magistrate  and_  constable.  An 
attendant  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  its  cause  and  was  one  of 
the  valued  citizens  of  the  community.  On  the 
23d  of  May,  1S39,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
his  cousin.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  and  they  be- 
came parents  of  six  children.  The  father  died 
February  17,  1879,  but  the  mother  is  still  living 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Robert  J.  Gilbert  was  born  near  Carson  Run, 
August  27,  1842,  and  was  reared  to  farm  labor. 
He  attended  the  district  schools  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  after  which  he  learned  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade,  following  that  vocation  until  his 


father's  death.  He  is  now  following  that  pursuit 
near  Creswell,  where  he  has  a good  tract  of  land 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  became  a Republic- 
an, and  to  the  principles  of  that  party  his  sound 
judgment  gives  a hearty  sanction.  In  1S96  he 
was  appointed  magistrate  and  is  creditably  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  office.  As  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  has  been 
very  active  in  its  work  and  upbuilding,  and  has 
served  as  trustee  and  as  secretary  of  the  quarterly 
conference. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1SS1,  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna,  daughter  ot 
Amos  Gilbert,  of  District  No.  1,  and  they  have 
four  children:  James  Amos,  Mary,  Robert  Chan- 
ning  and  Helen  Ann. 

■ 

ACOB  GROSS,  who  owns  and  cultivates  a 
farm  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  was 
born  in  Germany,  September  6,  1820,  and 
was  the  third  among  eight  children,  the  others 
being  Catherine,  Margaret,  George,  John,  Ellen, 
Mary  and  Julia  A.  His  father,  Jacob,  Sr.,  was 
born,  reared  and  married  in  Germany,  and  in  his 
native  land,  when  a young  mail,  served  for  seven 
years  in  the  army.  After  his  marriage  to  Cath- 
erine Cooper,  he  operated  a small  farm  and  also 
followed  his  trade,  that  of  a manufacturer  of 
hemp.  When  his  son,  our  subject,  was  a child 
of  seven  years,  in  the  fall  of  1S27,  he  brought  the 
family  to  America  and  at  once  purchased  a farm 
in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County.  Here  his  re- 
maining years  were  busily  passed,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  quite  well-to-do. 

Of  his  native  laud  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  little  recollection,  as  his  life  has  been  passed 
principally  in  the  United  States.  He  was  reared 
on  the  farm  that  he  now  owns,  and  has  always  fol- 
lowed farm  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  married  Keziah  Brylev,  a lady  of  many  noble 
attributes  of  character  and  a faithful  member  of 
Bethel  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  entire  life  was 
spent  in  this  district,  and  here  her  death  occurred 
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in  February,  1S96,  when  she  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  Her  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Bethel  cem- 
eter}-.  The  six  children  born  other  marriage  are 
all  living  and  are  intelligent  and  prosperous. 
They  are  by  name,  William,  Thomas,  Richard, 
Frank,  Luther  and  Martha  J.  Ail  are  married 
but  Richard,  who  remains  at  home;  the  others  oc- 
cupy adjacent  farms  and  are  in  good  circumstances. 
They  have  been  given  good  starts  in  life  by 
their  father,  each  son  being  presented  with  a fine 
farm,  while  Mr.  Gross  himself  retains  the  owner- 
ship of  one  farm  comprising  four  hundred  acres. 
In  religious  belief  he  is  a member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Association.  Though  not  active  in 
politics,  he  is  a firm  Democrat,  true  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  party  stands. 

x iy  >■ 

THEODORE  GRAHAM  was  numbered 
IQ  among  the  leading  citizens  and  native-born 
sons  of  Cecil  County.  At  his  death  he  left 
to  his  family  the  rich  legacy  of  an  untarnished 
name  and  the  memory  of  an  upright,  honorable 
life.  He  was  born  in  District  No.  7,  in  1829, 
and  on  the  farm  where  his  eyes  first  opened  to  the 
light  of  da}’  he  passed  the  years  of  boyhood  and 
youth.  It  was  his  playground  and  also  the  field 
wherein  he  was  trained  for  business  cares.  He 
secured  a fair  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  after  attaining  to  man’s  estate  he  began  farm- 
ing on  his  own  account.  He  made  his  start  in 
life,  however,  by  working  as  a farm  hand  by  the 
month,  and  his  industry,  economy  and  persever- 
ance enabled  him  to  engage  in  the  same  pursuit 
on  his  own  account  at  a later  date.  Through 
good  management  his  laud  was  placed  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  well-tilled  fields 
always  gave  evidence  of  the  thrift  and  enterprise 
of  the  owner.  In  addition  to  farming  he  also 
dealt  in  hay  and  grain.  Tireless  energy,  ke^n 
perception  and  honesty  of  purpose  were  among 
his  chief  characteristics  and  led  to  his  success, 
making  him  one  of  the  prominent  business  men 
of  his  district. 


The  marriage  of  Mr.  Graham  and  Miss  Eliza 
J.  Caldwell  was  solemnized  in  1851.  They  became 
theparentsof  a large  family,  concerning  whom  we 
note  the  following:  Mary  is  now  deceased;  Addie 
died  in  infancy;  Ella  M.  is  also  deceased.  James 
T.,  who  was  but  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death,  was,  however,  an  exceedingly 
manly  and  bright  boy,  and  from  that  early  age  he 
assumed  control  of  home  affairs  and  the  protection 
of  his  mother  and  sisters.  His  opportunity  for 
study  was  therefore  limited,  but  by  close  applica- 
tion and  observation  he  acquired  a practical  edu- 
cation. He  became  a member  of  the  Eureka 
Fertilizer  Company  of  Perryville,  and  in  1890 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Cecil  County, 
continuing  to  fill  the  office  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1S93,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Fra- 
ternally he  was  connected  with  the  Masonic  lodge 
at  Port  Deposit  and  in  politics  supported  Demo- 
cratic principles.  His  death,  when  in  the  prime 
of  usefulness,  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  other  members  of  the  Graham 
family  are  as  follows:  Catherine,  wife  of  John 

Green,  of  Rowlandsviile;  Alice,  who  married 
Charles  Burke,  of  Philadelphia;  Rose,  wife  of 
Lucius  G.  White,  of  Port  Deposit;  Elliott,  of 
Conowingo;  Roberta,  at  home,  and  Matilda,  de- 
ceased. 

A member  of  the  independent  order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Theodore  Graham  was  highly  regarded 
by  his  brethren  in  that  fraternity.  In  all  local 
enterprises  he  took  a warm  interest,  aiding  in 
their  progress  in  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power. 
He  died  in  1871,  and  the  community  mourned  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  valued  citizens. 

. • ■ 

ATRICK  CALLAHAN,  who  resides  in  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  Harford  County,  is  one  of  the 
^ successful  farmers  and  canners  of  the  com- 
munity. At  an  early  age  he  started  out  in  life 
for  himself  and  has  since  been  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  own  efforts;  he  has  met  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  but  has  overcome  these  by  determined 
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purpose  and  lias  worked  his  way  steadily  upward 
to  prosperity.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  community,  and  is  well  de- 
serving of  the  success  that  has  come  to  him. 

One  of  Ireland's  sons,  Mr.  Callahan  was  born 
in  that  country  March  iS,  1831.  His  father, 
Timothy  Callahan,  was  a cattle  dealer,  and  in 
1845  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America,  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Harford  Furnace,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  his  death,,  in  1SS5.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  his  political  affiliations  and  a Catholic 
in  religious  belief.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Mary  Lynch,  was  also  a native 
of  Ireland,  and  is  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-two  years.  They  had  a family  of  five 
children:  Patrick;  Mary,  wife  of  John  Lynch,  of 

Harford  Furnace;  Farrell,  who  resides  in  Level, 
Harford  Count}-;  Daniel,  of  Kansas  City;  and 
Terry,  deceased. 

Mr.  Callahan,  whose  name  introduces  this  re- 
view, began  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  pursuing  his  studies  there  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to 
America,  prior  to  the  emigration  of  his  parents. 
Here  he  supplemented  his  early  training  by 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  at  intervals  for 
a few  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  be- 
gan life  on  his  own  account.  He  worked  for 
others  until  he  had  accumulated  a small  capital, 
after  which  he  'purchased  a little  place  and 
began  selling  milk.  He  soon  built  up  an  ex- 
cellent trade  and  at  one  time  kept  forty  cows. 
At  length  abandoning  that  industry  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  canning  business,  in  1877, 
being  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  has  since 
been  engaged  in  canning  tomatoes,  and  has 
met  with  signal  success  in  his  undertakings. 
Owing  to,  the  excellent  quality  of  his  goods  he 
readily  finds  a market,  and  has  now  a large  trade. 
In  1880  he  purchased  a farm  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  acres,  and  has  made  it  one  of  the 
valuable  and  productive  places  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Callahan  married  Miss  Ann  Ready,  of 
Baltimore,  who  died  in  1896.  They  had  the  fol- 
lowing-named children;  Daniel,  who  is  living  in 


District  No.  i;John,  deceased:  Joseph,  at  home; 
David,  who  has  served  as  tax  collector;  Timothy, 
who  is  studying  medicine;  Mary  and  Ann,  at 
home. 

Mr.  Callahan  votes  with  the  Democracy,  but 
has  never  sought  or  desired  political  preferment. 
He  is  a communicant  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  life  has  been  well  spent,  and  among  his  lead- 
ing characteristics  are  unflagging  industry  and 
enterprise.  He  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  and  has  budded  wisely  and  well. 

Joseph  Callahan,  who  now  has  the  management 
of  the  home  farm,  was  born  January  29,  1S6S,  in 
Harford  County,  and  is  indebted  to  the  public 
schools  for  his  elementary  education,  which  was 
supplemented  by  an  academic  course  in  Bel  Air. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  his  father’s  active 
assistant  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  farm,  and 
some  years  afterwards,  owing  to  his  father’s  ill 
health,  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  farm, 
and  has  since  superintended  it.  He  is  a young 
man  of  excellent  business  and  executive  ability  , 
possessing  those  traits  which  always  insure  suc- 
cess. He  has  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
and. will  undoubtedly  work  his  way  steadily  up- 
ward. He  was  married  in  December,  1896,  to 
Miss  Josie,  daughter  of  Ed  Johnson,  of  Hopewell, 
Harford  County. 


OHN  H.  BAKER.  The  varied  occupations 
in  which  Mr.  Baker  has  engaged  with  suc- 
cess prove  him  to  be  a man  of  resources.  As 
an  agriculturist  he  has  been  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious; in  the  canning  business,  a pioneer;  as 
a merchant,  progressive;  and  as  a local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  earnest, sincere 
and  conscientious.  His  home  has  been  in  Aber- 
deen since  1S93  and  his  business  interests  are 
centered  in  this  locality. 

On  the  old  Baker  homestead,  situated  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Aberdeen,  John  If.  Baker 
was  born  in  1849,  a member  of  a well-known 
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family  which  is  referred  to  in  the  sketch  of  his 
brother,  George  A.  His  boyhood  and  youthful 
years  were  spent  on  the  home  farm  and  in  at- 
tendance at  the  local  schools.  When  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went  to  Baltimore 
and  secured  employment  in  a factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  tin  cans.  After  a few  months  in 
that  position,  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
cousin,  Charles  H.  Baker,  and  embarked  in  the 
milk  and  ice  cream  business,  but  eleven  months 
later  lie  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  and  re- 
turned to  Harford  County.  From  that  time  he 
remained  at  home,  engaged  in  farming  and  the 
.canning  business,  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  purchased  a farm,  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  property  gave  his  attention  until  his 
removal  to  Aberdeen  in  1S93.  He  still  owns  the 
estate  and  continued  its  management  until  1897, 
since  which  it  has  been  rented. 

In  1892  Mr.  Baker  opened  a ladies’  furnishing 
store,  under  the  firm  name  of  Baker  & Ivins,  but 
after  two  years  the  junior  member  sold  his  inter- 
est to  Mr.  Baker  and  it  has  since  been  conducted 
by  G.  P.  Pyles,  a son-in-law  of  Mr.  Baker  under 
the  firm  name  of  G.  P.  Pyles  & Co.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  Baker  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  about 
1883,  he  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter,  and  two 
years  later  became  a local  preacher.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
mission  Sunday-school  of  the  Aberdeen  Church, 
at  Boothby  Hill,  and  for  three  years  superin- 
tended the  Aberdeen  Methodist  Episcopal  Sun- 
day-school. He  is  interested  in  the  work  among 
young  people  and  rendered  efficient  service  as 
first  vice-president  of  the  Epworth  League,  which 
office  he  held  for  three  years.  For  some  years  he 
has  voted  the  Prohibition  ticket,  believing  it  his 
duty  to  support  principles  that  tend  to  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  and  the  extermination  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  1893  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  state  senator,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  his 
brother,  William  B.,  who  was  the  successful 
candidate  and  the  Republican  nominee.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Senior  Order  of 
American  Mechanics. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Baker  took  place  in  Feb- 


ruary, 1872,  and  united  him  with  Elizabeth 
Smith,  of  Baltimore.  She  was  an  estimable  ladv, 
and  her  death,  May  29,  1892,  was  a heavy 
bereavement  to  the  family.  Four  children  were 
born  of  the  union,  namely:  Viola  Plstelle,  wife  of 
G.  P.  Pyles,  who  is  connected  with  Mr.  Baker  in 
business;  Margaret  L.,  an  accomplished  young 
lady;  Warren  L..  a student  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore;  and  William  Reid,  who  died  at 
fifteen  months. 


HOMAS  J.  AYRES  is  a well-to-do  citizen  of 
District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  where  lie 
is  engaged  in  farming  and  dairying.  He  is 
a splendid  type  of  our  best  American  manhood. 
He  comes  of  the  sturdy  Scotch  race,  characterized 
by  reliability'  and  firmness  of  purpose  and  with 
these  qualities  he  combines  tire  energy  and  pro- 
gressiveness of  the  typical  American.  Honored 
and  respected  by  all,  there  is  no  man  in  Harford. 
Count}’  who  occupies  a more  enviable  position  in 
business  circles  than  Mr.  Ayres,  not  alone  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  he  has  achieved,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  honorable,  straightforward  business 
policy  he  has  followed.  His  present  farm  was  his 
birthplace,  and  his  natal  day  was  March  9,  1833. 

His  grandfather,  Thomas  Ayres,  was  a native 
of  .Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  new 
world,  took  up  his  residence  in  Harford  County, 
where  he  became  owner  of  a large  estate,  includ- 
ing the  farm  which  is  now  the  property  of  our 
subject.  He  at  one  time  owned  more  than  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  conducted  his  farming 
operations  on  a very  extensive  scale,  deriving  a 
handsome  profit  therefrom.  When  the  colonies 
proclaimed  that  they  were  henceforth  to  be  a free 
and  independent  nation,  he  and  two  of  his  sons 
went  forth  to  establish  this  statement  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  valiantly  aided  in  the  war 
whereby  was  ended  English  rule  in  the  United 
States.  Thomas  J.  Ayres,  father  of  our  subject, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Albany)  Ayres,  were 
both  natives  of  District  No.  4,  Harford  County, 
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where  they  reared  their  family  of  seven  children, 
as  follows:  John,  Elizabeth,  Darkness,  Thomas 

J.,  Anna,  Mary  and  Benjamin. 

Thomas  J.  Ayres,  whose  name  introduces  this 
review,  lived  upon  the  home  farm  through 
his  minority  and  his  choice  of  a life  work  fell 
upon  the  occupation  to  which  he  was  reared.  He 
was  here  educated  and  was  trained  to  the  labors 
of  field  and  meadow.  He  now  owns  over  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  original  Ayres  homestead 
and  carries  on  general  farming  and  dairying.  He 
is  an  excellent  financier  and  his  well-managed 
business  interests  are  evidenced  by  his  handsome 
property.  He  possesses  untiring  energy,  is  quick 
of  perception,  forms  his  plans  readily  and  is  de- 
termined in  their  execution;  and  his  close  appli- 
cation to  business  and  his  excellent  management 
have  brought  to  him  the  high  degree  of  prosper- 
ity which  is  to-day  his. 

When  thirty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  Ayres  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Alice  A.  Norris,  a native 
of  Baltimore  County,  and  their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  six  children,  namely:  John  T.,  E. 

Elione,  Mary  A.,  B.  Franklin,  J.  Upton  and 
Nicholas  M.  Mrs.  Ayres  and  her  children  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  or  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  Mr.  Ayres  gives  his  political 
support  to  the  Democracy,  and  during  the  years 
of  his  life  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  a model  of 
honor  and  an  example  of  the  truly  honest  busi- 
ness man. 


RS.  SALLIE  E.  CAIRNES  is  a member  of 
the  Jarrett  family,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  in  Harford  County.  Her 
parents,  Luther  M.  and  Julia  A.  (Scarff)  Jarrett, 
were  born  in  this  county.  After  their  marriage 
they  removed  to  Taylor,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  merchandising  for  several 
years.  In  1S35  he  removed  to  this  place  and 
conducted  a hotel  and  store,  after  which  he  pur- 
chased the  farm  whereon  our  subject  now  resides. 


Through  economy  and  industry'  he  and  his  wife 
gained  possession  of  a competency  that  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  every  comfort  in  old  age,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  each  of 
their  children.  I11  the  family  there  were  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  namely:  James  H.,  M.  D.; 
William  B.;  Thomas  B.;  Sarah  E. ; Martin  L.. 
M.D.;  and  Joshua  W.  To  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Martin  L.  Jarrett,  the  reader  is  referred  for  fur- 
ther mention  in  regard  to  the  family  history. 

Joshua  W.  Jarrett  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
old  homestead  where  he  still  resides.  When  a 
boy  he  attended  school  at  Mount  Airy,  Carroll 
County,  hid.,  and  his  education  was  thorough 
and  practical.  Wishing  to  acquire  a commercial 
education  he  entered  a business  college  at  Balti- 
more when  twenty  years  of  age  and  took  a course 
of  five  months  there.  On  his  return  home  he  be- 
gan active  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  has 
since  engaged.  He  has  never  married,  but  finds 
a pleasant  home  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cairnes. 
In  politics  he  has  never  allied  himself  with  party 
leaders,  but  has  maintained  an  independence  of 
thought,  supporting  the  best  men  and  measures, 
irrespective  of  partisan  ties.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
has  striven  to  lead  a consistent,  upright  Christian 
life. 

Across  the  road  from  the  old  homestead  where 
she  now  resides,  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
born  September  25,  1S39,  and  here  her  early 
childhood  days  were  passed.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen she  went  to  Oxford,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
and  for  two  years  was  a student  in  the  female 
seminar}’  there.  Returning  home,  she  remained 
with  her  parents  until  her  marriage,  at  twenty 
years,  to  Benton  Nelson,  a native  of  Harford 
County,  a man  of  energetic  disposition,  in  politics 
a Democrat,  and  by  occupation  a farmer.  He 
was  only  thirty-three  when,  in  1S6S,  he  was 
called  from  earth.  Of  the  three  children  born  to 
this  union,  Julia,  Harry  and  Laura,  the  last- 
named  alone  survives.  The  second  marriage  of 
our  subject  united  her  with  C.  F.  Cairnes,  M.  D., 
who  was  born  in  this  county.  He  died  in  Oct- 
ober, 1895.  In  religious  belief  Mrs.  Cairnes  is 
a member  gf  the  Presbyterian  Church.  She  is  of 
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a charitable 'disposition,  generous  to  those  in 
need,  never  refusing  practical  assistance  to  worthy 
people  in  distress.  From  year  to  year  of  her  life 
in  this  locality  she  has  drawn  friends  around  her 
and  is  well  known  for  the  genial  hospitality  that 
welcomes  beneath  her  roof  both  rich  and  poor. 


*vl'  •I'v’Ug 

ON.  PATRICK  H.  RUTLEDGE,  attorney  - 
at-iawr  Harford  County.  The  first  paternal 
ancestor  of  our  subject  of  whom  we  have 
ain*  definite  knowledge  was  Abraham  Rutledge. 
He  settled  upon  a portion  of  My  Lady’s  Manor, 
a tract  of  about  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Baltimore  and  Harford  Counties,  for  which  he 
paid  a small  annual  rental  to  Lord  Baltimore. 
Next  in  the  line  of  descent  was  Jacob,  son  of 
Abraham,  born  in  Maryland  and  a lifelong  far- 
mer of  Harford  County,  near  the  line  of  Balti- 
more County.  He  married  Monica  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ignatius  Wheeler,  who  rendered 
valiant  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution. 
John  AY.,  son  of  Jacob,  and  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  District  No.  4,  Harford  County,  up- 
on a portion  of  the  landed  estate  of  his  grand- 
father. Upon  attaining  manhood,  he  selected 
agriculture  for  his  occupation  and  carefully  culti- 
vated his  eight  hundred  acres  of  good  land. 
Like  his  ancestors  he  was  an  Episcopalian  in  re- 
ligious belief,  and  he  and  his  wife  held  member- 
ship in  St.  James’  Church.  By  his  marriage  to 
Julia  A.  Ward,  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
the  following  survive:  Martha  J.,  Patrick  H., 

John  R. , Monica  A.,  Dr.  Charles  A.  and  Henri- 
etta M.  Of  these  none  is  married  excepting 
Charles.  All  remain  at  the  old  homestead,  which 
is  divided  into  six  separate  farms,  and  like  their 
forefathers,  they  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  best  educational  advantages  which  the 
country  afforded  were  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  common  schools  of  District  No.  4,  in 
the  vicinity  where  he  was  born  and  reared.  At 


the  age  of  eighteen  he  matriculated  in  Princeton 
College,  where  he  took  the  regular  four  years’ 
course  of  study  and  graduated  with  an  excellent 
record  as  a student.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
literary  course,  he  engaged  in  reading  law’  under 
the  preceptorship  of  the  well-known  attorney, 
Otlio  Scott,  of  Bel  Air,  and  in  1S57  he  was  a(T 
mitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  engaged  in  practice,  though  not  constantly, 
as  his  large  property  interests  consume  consider- 
able of  his  time.  In  former  years  he  was  prom- 
inent in  public  life,  ranking  aniong  the  influential 
Democrats  of  the  county.  Elected  state’s  attor- 
ney in  1S67,  he  filled  that  responsible  position  for 
four  years,  and  in  1S76  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  legislature,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  The  honors  that  he  received  in 
the  way  of  official  position  were  unsought  by 
him,  but  came  to  him  as  the  natural  reward  of 
deserved  merit.  He  is  a keen  reader  and  an  in- 
telligent thinker,  a man  whose  faculty  of  obser- 
vation has  been  well  cultivated  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  law  renders  his  legal  opinions  valuable. 


(pAMUEL  G.  SCARFF.  The  life  of  this 
venerable  resident  of  Harford  County  covers 
V the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  has  been  spent  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
District  No.  4.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  has  seen 
many  changes  in  this  locality,  the  cultivation  of 
its  farms,  the  erection  of  substantial  buildings, 
the  introduction  of  improvements,  the  building 
of  railroads,  and  the  enlargement  of  every  indus- 
try through  which  men  earn  their  livelihood. 
Starting  for  himself  without  a dollar,  his  only 
capital  being  two  strong  arms,  he  succeeded  be- 
yond many  possessing  greater  advantages.  No 
one  stands  higher  in  the  community  than  he,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  upright  man  is  the  result  of 
a life  of  Christian  living. 

In  this  district  Mr.  Scarff  was  born  March  13, 
1816,  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Garrison) 
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Searff,  natives,  respectively,  of  this  district  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, named  as  follows:  Samuel  G.,  Sarah  A., 

Ed  vein  and  John,  who  are  deceased;  Charles  T., 
Eunice  and  Thomas.  The  grandfather,  John 
Searff,  was  a native  of  Harford  County,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  The  educational  advantages 
of  our  subject  were  very  limited,  and  consisted 
only  of  occasional  attendance  at  the  common 
schools.  For  his  life  calling  he  chose  agriculture, 
and  to  it  all  his  active  years  were  given,  the  re- 
sult being  that  he  became  well-to-do.  At  the  age 
of  forty-two  he  married  Hannah  Walker,  who 
was  born  in  this  county,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  named  as  follows:  Thomas,  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, Eliza,  Ellen,  Serena  and  Hannah,  of  whom 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  and  Serena  are  deceased.  The 
parents  of  these  children  were  Thomas  and  Han- 
nah (Wise)  Walker,  natives,  respectively,  of 
England  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  latter  of  Irish 
descent.  The  former  learned  the  trade  of  a piano 
manufacturer,  which  he  followed  after  coming  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Searff  are  the 
parentsof  three  children:  Josephine,  Elizabeth  A. 
and  Philip  G.,  but  the  last-named  alone  survives. 
The  family  are  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Searff  is  a trustee  and 
prominent  worker. 

When  Mr.  Searff  began  life  for  himself  he  had 
but  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  but  he  had  the 
courage  and  determination  necessary  to  success, 
and  these  qualities,  combined  with  cautious  judg- 
ment, placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  farmers 
of  District  No.  4.  That  he  has  been  successful 
as  an  agriculturist  is  evinced  by  the  farm  on  which 
he  resides,  one  of  the  best  improved  and  most 
carefully  managed  in  this  locality.  In  his  ven- 
tures he  has  made  few  mistakes,  and  if  he  errs, 
it  is  on  the  safe  side.  In  his  neighborhood  he  is 
regarded  as  a man  of  excellent  judgment.  He 
has  not  identified  himself  with  any  political  or- 
ganization, but  has  maintained  an  independence 
of  views  characteristic  of  him  in  ever}"  depart- 
ment of  life.  In  1862  he  was  elected  commis- 
sioner of  Plarford  County,  and  held  the  position 
for  two  years,  but  with  that  exception  he  has  not 
been  an  office  holder,  nor  has  he  at  any  time 


sought  positions  of  prominence.  As  a citizen  he 
stands  high  in  the  community  in  which  he  has 
ever  resided,  being  a good  neighbor,  and  a benev- 
olent man,  one  who  would  be  trusted  implicitly 
by  stranger  or  friend. 


ATHANIEL  C.  KIRKWOOD.  In  the 
twilight  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  surrounded  by  Lire 
comforts  secured  through  years  of  industrious  toil 
and  is  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  competence. 
While  he  no  longer  engages  in  manual  labor 
as  in  years  past,  he  is  still  active  and  energetic, 
capable  of  superintending  efficiently  the  manage- 
ment of  his  well-improved  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  acres  that  lies  in  District  No.  4, 
Harford  County.  Plis  entire  life  has  been  passed 
in  this  district  and  here  he  was  born  February  2S, 
1816,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Bell)  Kirk- 
wood, natives,  respectively,  of  Delaware  and  Har- 
ford County,  Md.  The  family  originally  con- 
sisted of  seven  children,  but  two  died  in  infancy, 
the  following  attaining  mature  years:  Robert, 

John  B.,  Mary,  Jane  Ann  and  Nathaniel  C.  The 
maternal  ancestors  came  from  Ireland  and  have 
been  represented  in  this  country  since  an  early 
day;  farming  has  been  their  principal  occupation 
and  longevity  has  been  a noticeable  characteris- 
tic. The  grandfather,  John  Bell,  was  a hero  of 
the  Revolution.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  Dr.  Ephraim  Bell,  was  a celebrated  phy- 
sician and  made  his  home  at  New  Market,  Balti- 
more County,  Md.,  where  he  died  about  1S76, 
aged  eighty-two. 

The  Kirkwood  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  our  subject’s  grandfather,  Robert  Kirkwood,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  accompanied  his  mother  to 
America  about  1730  and  settled  in  Delaware, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  assisted  the  colonies,  as  did  also  an 
uncle,  William  Kirkwood.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  family  was  our 
subject’s  cousin,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  fifth 
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governor  of  Iowa,  and  a native  of  Harford 
County,  born  December  20,  1813;  lie  went  west 
to  Ohio  in  1S35  and  in  1S43  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  there,  remaining  in  active  practice  in  that 
state  until  his  removal  to  Iowa  in  1855.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
and  in  1859,  upon  the  Republican  ticket,  was 
elected  governor  of  Iowa  by  a majority  of  three 
thousand.  In  October,  1S61,  he  was  re-elected 
by  a majority  of  eighteen  thousand.  Later  he 
was  United  States  senator,  and  in  1S75  was  again 
chosen  governor,  but  resigned  in  1877  to  become 
United  States  senator,  serving  four  years  and  re- 
signing to  become  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
President  Garfield. 

In  the  days  when  our  subject  was  a boy  edu- 
cational advantages  were  exceedingly  limited  and 
he  attended  school  very  little,  but  having  a re- 
tentive memory  and  keen  perceptive  faculties  he 
is  a weil- informed  man.  He  has  never  married, 
being  content  to  live  the  independent  existence  of 
a bachelor.  Politically,  like  the  most  of  his  rela- 
tives, he  is  a pronounced  Republican.  Pie  has 
served  on  the  jury  in  Harford  County.  The 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  he  has  won  by  his  straightforward  course 
of  action,  his  self-reliance  and  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  enterprises  calculated  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community  and  its  upbuilding. 

e ■ yWVg;  -S »!-  -I-  -’r 3 
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ILLIAM  M.  and  JOHN  W.  BARTON. 
To  be  successful  in  business  depends 
upon  character  as  well  as  upon  knowledge, 
it  being  a self-evident  proposition  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy’.  Harford  County  has  a fine  body 
of  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  very’ 
prominent  among  the  number  who  have  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  the  - entire  community’  are 
the  twin  brothers,  William  M.  and  John  W.  Bar- 
ton, whose  success  affords  another  evidence  that 
industry,  economy  and  integrity  constitute  the 
keynote  to  honorable  competency.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  born  in  District  No.  4,  Harford 


County,  February  2,  1S47,  to  John  and  Mary  A. 
(Morris)  Barton,  who  were  natives  of  this  sec- 
tion also,  and  here  were  reared,  educated  and 
married.  Thirteen  children  were  born  to  them: 
Washington,  Joshua,  Amanda,  Sophronia,  Will- 
iam M.  and  John  W.  (twins),  Elijah,  Franklin, 
Susanna,  Canada,  Charles  and  Andrew  J.  (de- 
ceased) and  James  R.  The  paternal  grandfather 
of  these  children,  William  H.  Barton,  was  a na- 
tive of  England,  and  in  his  youth  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  make  his  home,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Harford  County.  Pie  was  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  farmer,  and  through  good  man- 
agement became  the  owner  of  a large  tract  of 
land.  The  maternal  grandmother  of  our  subjects 
came  to  America  from  the  old  country  and  lived 
to  be  ninety-six  years  of  age. 

The  boyhood  days  of  William  and  John  Barton 
were  spent  in  the  healthful  outdoor  occupations 
of  the  farm,  and  they  acquired  a knowledge  and 
love  of  the  calling  which  have  remained  with 
them  to  the  present  time.  The  public  schools 
afforded  them  their  early  educational  opportuni- 
ties, after  leaving  which  John  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Stewartstown  and  for  one  year  pursued 
his  studies  at  Glen  Rock.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years  he  married  Miss  A mice  A.  Watters, 
who  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  and  they’ 
have  one  child,  Minnie  E.,  who  is  at  home  with 
her  parents.  Mrs.  Barton’s  people  were  farmers 
of  the  Keystone  State,  and  were  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  the  section  in  which  they  resided. 
William  Barton  received  a practical  education 
and  has  remained  unmarried.  He  and  his  brother 
John  W.  have  always  lived  together  and  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  farming  operations,  being 
the  owners  of  an  admirably’  tilled  farm  of  three 
hundred  and  forty’  acres.  The  place  is  nicely 
improved  with  excellent  farm  buildings  and  a 
thrift  and  orderliness  is  observable  which  at  once 
stamps  the  brothers  as  intelligent  and  energetic 
farmers. 

The  brothers  are  stanch  Democrats  in  politics. 
William  has  taken  considerable  interest  in  politi- 
cal matters  and  has  very  successfully  filled  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace  since  1890.  lie  has 
shown  his  approval  of  secret  organizations  by  be- 
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coining  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity,  Fawn  Lodge  No.  377,  of  Fawn  Grove, 
Pa.  John  \V.  Barton  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  are  highly  re- 
spected in  tlie  community  where  they  have  so  long 
made  their  home.  The  brothers  have  so  con- 
ducted themselves  throughout  their  business 
career  as  to  gain  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  who  know  them,  and,  being  strictly  honorable 
and  possessing  excellent  business  qualifications, 
they  are  valuable  members  of  society. 


fipAMUEL  A.  S.  KYLE.  During  the  years  that 
Mr.  Kyle  resided  in  Harford  County  he 
made  many  warm  friends  among  its  best 
citizens.  After  having  been  long  connected  with 
a business  firm  in  Baltimore,  in  1 87S  he  purchased 
the  Booth  place,  near  Bel  Air,  and  here  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  he  passed  away,  in  1S93. 
The  place  is  well  improved  and  constitutes  an  at- 
tractive country  home.  The  residence,  built  by 
the  Booth  family  in  1855,  is  substantial,  roomy 
and  comfortable;  and  the  other  farm  buildings  are 
also'well  adapted  to  their  various  purposes.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  comprising  the  place 
are  divided  and  subdivided  into  fields  of  conveni- 
ent size,  for  the  raising  of  grain  and  the  pastur- 
age of  stock,  and  all  the  improvements  of  a 
first-class  estate  have  been  introduced. 

The  Kyle  family  is  one  of  the  large  number  of 
American  families  that  trace  their  ancestry  to 
Seotch-IrHh  progenitors.  During  the  time  of  the 
religious  persecution  in  Scotland,  some  of  them 
fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  seek  a refuge  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  They  were  people  of 
prominence  and  it  is  said  that  not  a few  were 
ministers.  The  succeeding  generations  remained 
residents  of  the  island  that  lies  like  a beautiful 
green  emerald  in  the  setting  of  the  mighty  At- 
lantic. The  Covenanter  faith,  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  lived  in  Scotland,  was  the  re- 
ligion of  their  descendants  in  Ireland,  most  of 
whom  held  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 


Church.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Ireland,  being  the  son  of  George  Kyle,  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  royal  navy.  At  the  age  cf  fourteen  he 
came,  alone,  to  the  United  States,  and  joined  his 
uncle,  Adam  Kyle,  who  was  a merchant  in  Balti- 
more, and  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ditismore  & 
Kyle,  established  in  1S05.  With  this  concern  he 
remained  for  forty-six  years,  retiring  at  the  age 
of  sixty. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Kyle,  occurring  when 
he  was  twenty-eight,  united  him  with  Miss  Fen- 
dall,  who  died,  childless,  in  1S76.  Three  years 
afterward  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Ella  V. 
Harwood,  daughter  of  C.  \Y.  Harwood,  of  Har- 
ford County.  Two  children,  Grace  and  Annie, 
blessed  this  union.  In  religious  belief  Mr. 
Kyle  was  an  Episcopalian,  always  interested 
in  church  work,  and  for  some  years  before  his 
death  he  was  a member  of  the  vestry  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church.  A man  of  upright  character, 
he  is  remembered  with  affection  by  his  family 
and,  indeed,  by  all  with  whom  business  or  social 
relations  brought  him  into  contact.  Since  his 
death  his  estate  has  been  superintended  by  Mrs. 
Kyle,  who  is  a lady  of  considerable  business 
ability,  and  is  also  an  admirable  housekeeper, 
one  who  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, providing  bountifully  for  its  inmates  and 
for  those  friends  or  strangers  who  may  happen  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  her  comfortable  home. 


MILTON  E.  SMITH.  Success  in  any  walk 
of  life  is  an  indication  of  earnest  endeavor 
0 and  persevering  effort,  and  these  character- 
istics are  possessed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  honorably  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  and  educational 
interests  of  Harford  County.  He  resides  in 
District  No.  4,  his  birth  occurring  August  19, 
1853,  on  the  farm  which  is  still  his  home.  The 
Smith  family  of  which  he  is  a representative  had  its 
origin  in  England,  and  was  established  in  America 
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in  colonial  days.  The  great-grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  The  grand- 
father, Isaac  Smith,  was  a native  of  New  York, 
and  in  his  business  career  followed  both  mer- 
chandising and  farming.  In  the  Empire  State 
Buell  J.  Smith  was  born,  and  after  attaining  to 
years  of  maturity  married  Miss  Sarah  Field,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  who  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  Cyrus  Field.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  is 
living  with  her  son,  Milton.  She  had  nine 
children,  namely:  Ellen  A.,  Florence  A.,  F. 

Flva,  H.  Melville,  J.  Egbert,  Milton  E.,  A. 
Augusta,  Emma  L.  and  C.  Adelle. 

Milton  E.  Smith  spent  the  days  of  his  youth  on 
the  farm  which  is  still  his  home,  and  the  work  of 
the  place  soon  became  familiar  to  him.  A broad 
and  liberal  education  fitted  him  for  life’s  practical 
and  responsible  duties.  Pie  attended  the  Stew- 
artstown  Academy  for  three  terms,  and  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Maryland  University  of  Law  of  the 
class  of  1891.  He  has  never  practiced  that  pro- 
fession, but  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  aids 
him  in  successfully  conducting  his  business  inter- 
ests. He  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
schools  of  Baltimore  and  Harford  Counties,  and 
for  seventeen  years  has  been  numbered  among 
their  successful  teachers.  He  has  the  ability  to 
impart  readily  and  clearly  to  others  the  knowl- 
edge that  lie  has  acquired,  his  methods  are  pro- 
gressive, and  the  schools  of  which  he  lias  had 
charge  have  made  substantial  advancement.  In 
connection  with  his  professional  duties  he  also 
owns  and  superintends  the  management  of  his 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres,  which 
is  uiider  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  well  im- 
proved with  all  modern  accessories  and  conven- 
iences. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  in  politics  is  an  ardent  Republican,  warmly 
advocating  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  protec- 
tion and  sound  money.  He  has  made  a close 
study  of  the  issues  which  divide  the  two  great 
national  parties  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Republican  ranks  in  his  district.  He 
is  a man  of  strong  determination  and  noble  pur- 
pose, and  never  acts  except  from  honest  motives. 


In  all  his  varied  relations  in  business  affairs, 
and  in  social  life,  he  has  maintained  a character 
and  standing  that  have  impressed  all  with  his  sin- 
cere and  manly  purpose  to  do  by  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  by  him. 


NON.  THOMAS  B.  HAYWARD,  M.  D.,  is 
not  only  well  known  as  a skillful  physician 
of  Harford  County,  but  through  his  efficient 
supervision  of  his  farm  he  has  acquired  a reputa- 
tion as  an  agriculturist,  and  through  his  cham- 
pionship of  all  progressive  measures  has  become 
known  as  a public-spirited  citizen.  His  name  is 
inseparably  associated  with  much  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  advance  the  material  interests  of  district 
and  county  and  to  promote  their  welfare  in  a 
higher  sense.  He  resides  upon  his  large  and  well- 
improved  farm,  lying  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  where  he  established  his  home  upon 
first  coming  to  the  county  in  1S59.  In  the 
Democratic  party  he  is  one  of  the  local  leaders, 
and  upon  that  ticket  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
district  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  remained 
from  1892  to  1896. 

The  genealogical  record  of  the  Hayward  family 
shows  that  they  came  from  England  in  an  early 
day  and  settled  in  South  Carolina,  removing 
thence  to  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Hayward,  the 
doctor’s  grandfather,  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  engaged  in  farming  there  in  early  life, 
but  later  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  J. , our 
subject’s  father,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  be- 
came a physician,  engaging  in  professional  prac- 
tice in  York  County,  Pa.,  for  many  years.  He 
married  Sarah  Briarly,  a native  of  Franklin,  Pa., 
and  nine  children  rvere  born  of  their  union,  of 
whom  the  following  survive:  Margaret  J.,  Maria 
A.,  Amanda  N.,  Thomas  B.  and  Samuel  H. 
The  doctor,  who  was  the  older  of  the  two  sons, 
was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  May  4,  1838,  and 
received  his  primary  education  in  the  schools  ot 
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his  native  place,  after  which  he  was  for  a year  a 
student  in  Dickinson  College,  an  old  institution 
that  was  founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  17S3.  Later 
he  attended  Cumberland  Institute  for  a year,  but 
afterward  returned  to  Dickinson  College,  where 
he  was  a student  two  years.  After  a short  time 
spent  in  teaching  school,  he  began  preparations 
for  his  life  work,  the  practice  of  medicine,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  F'or  three  years  he  read  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  James  W.  Kerr,  of  York, 
Pa.  , and  afterward  took  a course  of  lectures  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S59,  receiving  the 
highest  grade  of  any  member  of  his  class. 

Immediately  after  liis  graduation,  Dr.  Hayward 
came  to  Harford  County  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  his  present  location.  Soon  he 
built  up  a good  practice,  the  care  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  supervision  of  his  farming  prop- 
erty, required  his  entire  time.  In  1864  he  mar- 
ried Helen  M.  Bussey,  who  was  born  in  Harford 
County,  of  French  descent.  The  ten  children 
born  of  their  union  are  named  as  follows:  Thomas 
S.,  Francis  S.,  Charles  J.  (deceased),  Augustus 
O , Edward  B.,  James  F.,  Eugene  H.,  Florence 
M. , Helen  R.  and  Lillian  J. 


(ejTEVENSON  A.  WILLIAMS.  The  occu- 
patiou  by  which  Mr.  Williams  is  best  known 
and  the  pursuit  of  which  has  secured  for 
him  a competency  and  an  honorable  position  in 
the  world,  is  that  of  attorney-at-law.  However, 
his  energies  have  by  no  means  been  limited  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  in  other  lines  of  labor  he  has 
also  won  commendable  success.  He  is  president 
of  the  Harford  National  Bank  of  Bel  Air  and  has 
aided  in  placing  the  finances  of  this  institution 
upon  a solid  basis  amongst  leading  concerns  of 
the  kind  in  the  state. 

The  Williams  family  originated  in  Wales  and 
was  first  represented  in  America  by  John  Will- 
iams, who  settled  in  Harford  County  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  William  Williams, 


grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a prominent  con- 
tractor at  Havre  de  Grace,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred in  184S.  Like  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, he  was  known  as  a man  of  unwavering  in- 
tegrity, excellent  business  ability  and  shrewd 
judgment.  His  son,  Dr.  Lewis  J.  W illiams,  who' 
was  our  subject's  father,  was  born  in  Harford 
Count}-,  in  1S19,  received  an  excellent  literary 
and  medical  education,  and  became  an  eminent 
physician.  Entering  the  United  States  navy  in 
early  years,  his  entire  active  life  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  He  died  at  Balti- 
more in  1888. 

While  his  father  was  stationed  in  the  naval 
hospital  in  Brooklyn,  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  born  there,  May  6,  1851,  being  one  of  three 
children.  His  sister,  Mary,  resides  in  Baltimore, 
while  his  brother,  Frederick  R.,  is  an  attorney, 
associated  with  him  in  practice  at  Bel  Air.  The 
mother  of  this  family  was  Harriet  H.  Archer, 
who  died  in  1S71.  Her  father  was  Stevenson 
Archer,  late  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  Maryland.  She  had  three  brothers,  namely: 
James,  who  settled  in  Mississippi;  Dr.  John,  who 
became  a prominent  physician  in  Louisiana;  and 
Stevenson,  who  was  a successful  attorney  and  at 
one  time  a member  of  congress  from  Maryland. 

When  less  than  a year  of  age  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Harford 
County,  which  is  the  only  home  he  remembers. 
His  parents  gave  him  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages the  country  afforded.  After  carrying 
on  his  studies  in  private  schools  for  some  years, 
he  matriculated  at  Princeton,  and  from  that  cele- 
brated institution  graduated  in  1870,  receiving 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from  his  alma 
mater.  In  1872  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1873,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  At 
once  returning  to  Bel  Air,  he  opened  an  office 
and  has  since  practiced  law  there.  In  local  poli- 
tics, too,  he  has  been  quite  prominent,  wielding 
an  influence  among  other  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  This  being  the  minority  party  in 
Harford  County,  his  candidacy  upon  the  ticket 
for  various  offices  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Williams  in  1875  married  Miss  A.  E. 
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Streett,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Rush  Streett  of 
Harford  County.  They  have  four  children:  Elise, 
Harriet  A.,  Elizabeth  Rush  and  Lewis  J.  In  re- 
ligious belief  Mr.  Williams  is  an  Episcopalian. 
He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  many  years 
of  usefulness  before  him,  and  undoubtedly  added 
honors  will  come  to  him  as  the  years  go  by. 


* — - — : Ac-  -A,  Gy-' 


(1  AMES  H.  AMOS,  who  resides  in  District  No. 

J 4,  Harford  County,  is  a son  of  B.  Scott  and 
0 Sarah  (Amos)  Amos,  all  natives  of  this  dis- 
trict. He  is  next  to  the  youngest  of  five  children, 
his  sister  and  brothers  being  Martha,  Zachariah, 
Robert  and  Isaac.  His  father,  who  was  a son  of 
Robert  Amos,  grew  to  manhood  upon  the  home 
farm  in  this  district,  and  upon  attaining  mature 
years  adopted  agriculture  as  his  vocation,  and  to 
it  his  entire  active  life  was  devoted.  During  the 
War  of  i S 1 2 he  was  one  of  the  many  heroic 
Marylanders  who  enlisted  to  defend  their  state 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  British  and  their 
country  from  subjection  to  foreign  rule.  Among 
'the  public  positions  which  he  held  were  those  of 
tax  collector  of  the  district  and  county  commis- 
sioner, in  which  latter  capacity  he  was  retained 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

It  was  natural  that,  upon  attaining  man’s 
estate,  our  subject  should  select  for  his  occupa- 
tion that  in  which  his  forefathers  had  engaged 
and  with  which  he  himself  was  most  familiar. 
A-s  an  agriculturist,  he  has  superintended  and 
managed  his  farm  in  District  No.  4,  maintaining  a 
high  grade  of  improvements  and  building  such 
structures  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  mau- 
agemenPof  the  farm.  I11  matters  political  he  is 
a Democrat,  true  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
party  stands.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  is  no 
longer  active  in  the  fraternity. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  Mr.  Amos  married  Mary 
K.  West,  an  estimable  lady,  who  was  born  in  this 
district  and  has  spent  her  entire  life  here.  She  is 
a daughter  of  Stacy  and  Mary  (Dallam)  West, 
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natives,  respectively,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and 
District  No.  5,  Harford  County,  Md. , and  is 
the  eldest  of  three  children,  the  others  being  S. 
Augustus  and  Wilson  D.  Her  grandfather, 
Thomas  West,  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
where  he  engaged  in  fanning  for  some  years,  but 
in  an  early  day  lie  removed  to  Harford  County 
and  purchased  a tract  of  more  than  one  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land.  Ilis  ancestors  were  of  Eng- 
lish origin  and  Quakers  in  religion,  and  as  a rule 
were  agriculturists  by  occupation.  In  religious 
belief  Mrs.  Amos  is  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  work  of  which  she  takes 
an  active  interest,  and  by  the  members  of  wdiieh 
she  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  All  who  know 
her  have  the  highest  regard  for  her  estimable 
Christian  character  and  amiability  of  disposition, 
qualities  which  have  won  for  her  the  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  she  has  an  acquaintance.  The 
six  children  born  of  her  marriage  are  named  as 
follow’s:  Mary  A.;  Sarah,  wife  of  George  Rigdon; 
Caroline  E.,  who  married  Benson  Gable,  of  York 
County,  Pa.,  Eugenia;  Henry  S.,  wno  married 
Virginia  W.  Ensor  and  resides  in  District  No.  4; 
and  Charles  D.,  deceased. 


REV.  ALPHEUS  S.  MOWBRAY.  This 
active  and  public-spirited  man  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
Cecil  County,  and  it  is  but  just  to  chronicle  in 
this  volume  some  of  the  events  that  mark  his  life 
as  one  of  usefulness.  Although  his  material 
wealth  is  not  inconsiderable,  yet  it  is  so  far  over- 
balanced by  his  riches  of  character,  his  ability 
and  his  virtues  and  the  herculean  efforts  he  lias 
put  forth  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  and  thought 
in  the  communities  in  which  he  has  lived,  that 
to  mention  his  worldly  wealth  would  be  but  a 
waste  of  time.  Mr.  Mowbray  comes  of  a fine 
old  English  family  who  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Mowbray  family  tree  first  took  root  on  American 
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soil  at  the  time  Lord  Baltimore  came  to  this 
country,  two  Mowbray  brothers  accompanying 
him  hither.  They  settled  at  Dorchester  County, 
which  has  been  the  birthplace  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  The  paternal  grandfa- 
ther, Levin  Mowbray,  was  born  there  and  in  that 
region  became  very  well  and  favorably  known. 
He  was  at  one  time  an  extensive  merchant  and 
owned  a line  of  boats  that  plied  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries.  His  son,  William  H. 
Mowbray,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Dorchester  County,  Aid. , but  later 
removed  to  Denton,  Md. , where  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  carpentering  and  still  makes  his 
home.  His  wife  was  Anna  Sparklin,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Sparklin,  of  Caroline  County,  who  was 
for  sixteen  years  judge  of  the  county  orphans’ 
court.  He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  was  active 
and  prominent  in  church  affairs,  and  a leader  of 
public  thought  in  his  section. 

Rev.  Alpheus  S.  Mowbray  was  born  in  Den- 
ton, Caroline  County,  Md.,  December  30,  1S5S, 
and  was  one  of  the  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  born  to  his  parents.  His  two  brothers 
are,  like  himself,  Methodist  ministers.  Rev.  \V. 
R.  received  his  education  in  Wilmington  Col- 
lege and  is  stationed  at  Smyrna,  Del.  Rev.  E. 
T.  was  educated  in  Western  Maryland  College, 
of  Westminster,  Md.,  and  is  now  a member  of 
the  Baltimore  conference.  About  the  time  that 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  needed  assistance  in  se- 
curing an  education,  his  father,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a successful  business  man,  met  with 
some  severe  reverses  of  fortune,  and  could,  there- 
fore, render  him  but  little  aid.  Being  a young 
man  of  determination  and  anxious  to  acquire  an 
education,  he  determined  to  make  his  own  way 
through  school  notwithstanding  ill  fortune,  but 
his  manly  deportment  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  prominence  and  won  him  their  re- 
gard and  interest.  He  was  tendered,  and  gladly 
accepted,  assistance  by  Prof.  James  Swann,  who 
was  an  instructor  in  the  Conference  Academy  cf 
Dover,  Del. 

This  institution  young  Mowbray  attended  un- 
til he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began 
teaching,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  Dickin- 


son College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  A.  M.  In  1S83  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  held  at 
Cambridge  and  presided  over  by  the  famous 
Bishop  Simpson,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  at 
Oxford  for  two  years.  He  was  then  at  Mary- 
dell  for  the  same  length  of  time,  four  years  at 
Pocomoke  City,  four  years  at  Newport,  Del.,  and 
in  1S95  was  sent  to  Elkton,  where  he  has  since 
been  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  conference. 

In  1892  his  scholarly  attainments,  energy  and 
ability  as  an  organizer  were  rewarded  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  conference  and  he  was  made 
secretary  of  that  body,  a position  that  has  great!}' 
increased  his  labors  and  responsibilities.  Each 
year  he  publishes  a full  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference.  Mr.  Mowbray  is  a most  agree- 
able gentleman  to  meet,  for  he  is  at  all  times 
courteous  and  has  a kind  word  and  a smile  for 
everyone.  He  is  extremely  popular,  not  only 
wdth  his  ow’ii  church  people,  but  with  ail  who 
known  him,  who  can  but  recognize  his  good  in- 
tentions and  his  earnest  desire  to  aid  his  fellows. 
He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  good  of  others  and 
his  unselfishness  and  disinterestedness  will  sure- 
ly be  rewarded.  He  was  married  in  May,  1883, 
to  Miss  Stevenson,  of  Dover,  Del.,  and  they  have 
one  daughter  and  two  sons:  Agnes  L.,  Edwin 
Stevenson  and  Alpheus. 

© <1  >•  rv=>  <3 
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RS.  HANNAH  A.  McCLUNG  resides  in 
Norrisville,  in  a pleasant  home  and  in  the 
midst  of  many  friends.  She  is.  a repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Harford 
County,  and  one  whose  identification  wdth  the 
best  interests  of  the  locality  has  been  as  honorable 
as  it  is  long.  Her  great-grandfather,  Joseph 
Cathcart,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  but  in  early 
life  left  the  Emerald  Isle  and  sought  a home  in 
America.  For  many  years  he  follow’ed  farming 
in  Harford  County,  and  his  well-directed  business 
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interests  brought  to  him  a handsome  estate.  The 
grandfather,  William  Cathcart,  was  born  in  Har- 
ford County,  and  also  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  agricultural  pursuits.  \\  hen  the 
country  became  engaged  in  its  second  war  with 
England  he  went  to  the  scene  of  battle  as  a 
defender  of  the  Republic. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  MeClung  were  John  P. 
and  Eliza  J.  (Wiley)  Cathcart,  both  natives  of 
Harford  County,  and  their  family  numbered  six 
children,  all  daughters,  namely:  Hannah  A., 

Jemima  J.,  Mary  A.,  Rebecca,  Laura  and 
Rebecca.  The  last  three  named  are  deceased. 
Thus  coining  from  a family  whose  history  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  her  native 
county,  Mrs.  MeClung  well  deserves  representa- 
tion in  this  volume.  Then,  too,  the  part  which 
the  women  have  borne  in  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Although  their  labors  have  been  of  a 
more  quiet  character,  the-}'  are  none  the  less  im- 
portant, and  their  influence  in  producing  a higher 
and  better  development  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all. 

Mrs.  MeClung  was  born  in  District  No.  4,  June 
21,  1843,  ar,d  spent  her  girlhood  days  in  her  par- 
ents’ home,  the  time  being  quietly  passed  after  the 
manner  of  the  girls  of  that  period.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  Robert  R.  MeClung,  a native  of  the  same 
district,  and  presided  over  his  home  until  he  was 
called  to  his  final  rest.  Mr.  MeClung  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  a man  of  great  energy 
and  business  ability.  In  his  dealings  he  was 
ever  honorable  and  straightforward,  and  his  word 
in  all  business  transactions  was  considered  as  good 
as  his  bond.  His  well-managed  interests  brought 
to  him  a good  return,  and  he  became  the  possessor 
of  a large  estate,  which  thus  enabled  him  to 
leave  his  family  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

In  politics  Mr.  MeClung  was  a stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  Democracy,  and  kept  well  informed 
on  the  issues  of  the  day.  He  held  membership 
in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  Norris- 
ville,  was  prominent  in  its  work,  served  as  trustee, 
and  held  official  positions  in  the  Sunday-school. 


As  a citizen  he  was  true  to  his  duties,  and  never 
withheld  his  support  from  any  object  that  would 
promote  the  material  or  moral  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  passed  away  November  17. 
1SS1,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years,  and  left  to  his 
family  the  record  of  a blameless  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MeClung  had  seven  children, 
Benjamin  F.  W.,  Columbus  P.,  Mary  E.,  Rosa 
F.,  Samuel  J.,  Elsie  M.  and  Pearl  R.  With  her 
children  Mrs.  MeClung  resides  in  Norrisville. 
Like  her  husband,  she  is  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  all  that  pertains  to  its  advancement  and 
growth.  She  is  a lady  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, of  kindly  disposition  and  genial  manner,  and 
has  the  warm  regard  of  many  friends. 


ON.  THOMAS  H.  ROBINSON.  That  suc- 
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cess  in  life  is  not  wholly  a creature  of  cir- 


cumstances, but  the  result  of  natural  ability 
to  seize  upon  circumstances  and  turn  them  to 
advantageous  account,  is  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  above-named  gentleman.  While  he  had 
the  advantages  of  good  birth,  honorable  ancestry 
and  an  excellent  education;  yet  these  have  been 
merely  factors  in,  not  the  cause  of,  his  success. 
While  his  reputation  and  prosperity  have  been 
won  principally  through  his  labors  as  an  attorney, 
he  has  also  been  connected  with  various  business 
enterprises.  As  a politician  he  has  been  influen- 
tial in  the  Democratic  party,  both  in  his  county 
and  state.  As  a public  official,  he  has  faithfully 
and  ably  represented  the  people  whose  interests 
he  has  ever  had  at  heart;  and  as  a financier  lie 
finds  a field  for  action  in  his  position  as  president 
of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Bel  Air. 

Three  miles  from  his  present  home  in  Bel  Air, 
the  subject  of  this  article  was  born  March  2,  1S59, 
to  the  union  of  Dr.  Samuel  S.  and  Mary  C. 
(Prigg)  Robinson,  natives,  respectively,  of  Balti- 
more city  and  Harford  County.  Both  represented 
old  families  of  Harford  County,  whose  members 
have  always  taken  a leading  part  in  business  and 
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politics.  Dr.  Robinson  removed  from  Baltimore 
to  a farm  in  Harford  County  in  1S56,  and  there 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  in  18S8.  He 
was  a son  of  Thomas  Robinson,  member  of  the 
firm  of  T.  &.  S.  Robinson,  wholesale  dry-goods 
merchants  of  Baltimore;  the  latter  in  turn  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Robinson,  a native  of  Harford 
County. 

The  only  son  of  his  parents,  our  subject  was 
given  even-  advantage  within  the  means  of  the 
family.  Ife  began  to  study  law  with  Hon.  Henry 
D.  Farnandis,  of  Bel  Air,  with  whom  he  contin- 
ued until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  May  11, 
1882,  and  since  that  time  lie  has  been  engaged  in 
active  practice.  The  Democratic  party  has  in 
him  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  Since 
his  entrance  upon  professional  life  he  has  also 
been  closely  identified  with  political  affairs,  being 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
his  party  in  Harford  County,  and  is  a member  of 
thestate  central  committee.  In  1891  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  his  party  to  represent  the  county  in  the 
state  senate  and  was  elected  by  a large  majority. 
During  his  term  in  that  body  he  served  on  a num- 
ber of  important  committees,  as  chairman  of  the 
executive,  nominations,  railroads  and  canals 
committees,  and  as  a member  of  the  finance 
committee. 

I11  1SS4  Mr.  Robinson  married  Miss  Clara  C., 
daughter  of  Judge  J.  M.  Cain,  of  the  orphans’ 
court.  They  have  five  children,  namely:  Lucile, 
Madeleine,  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Hall  and  Clara. 


HOMAS  H.  WILEY,  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  farmer  of  District  No.  4,  Plar- 
ford  County,  is  highly  respected  through- 
out the  community,  and  the  record  of  his  life  can- 
not fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Pie 
was  born  in  District  No.  4,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1828,  and  is  descended  from  good  old  Revolu- 
tionary stock.  The  ancestry  of  the  family  can 
be  traced  back  to  Ireland,  where  the  great-grand- 
father, David  Wiley,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 


light  of  day.  The  new  world,  with  its  mam-  op 
portunities  and  possibilities  proved  to  him  an 
irresistible  attraction  and  he  therefore  bade  adieu 
to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  sought  a home  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  Locating  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  he  there  followed  farming  for  many  years 
and  founded  a family  which  was  for  several  gen- 
erations associated  with  that  region.  His  son, 
Matthew  Wiley,  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
and  learned  the  miller's  trade,  which  he  followed 
in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
among  those  who  aided  in  casting  aside  the  yoke 
of  British  tyranny  and  as  a colonial  soldier  val- 
iantly fought  for  American  independence.  He 
adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Bethel 
churchyard,  near  the  present  home  of  our  sub- 
ject. His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Rebecca  Nelson,  was  a native  of  Harford  County, 
also  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
when  called  to  the  home  beyond  was  laid  to  rest 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  near  the  old  meeting 
house  where  she  worshiped. 

The  parents  of  our  subject,  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hutchins)  Wiley,  were  both  natives  of 
Harford  County,  and  here  they  reared  their  fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living, 
as  follows:  Thomas  H.,  Hannah  E.,  Mary  A., 
Caroline  M.,  Zaira  Idelett  and  Richard  N.  To  the 
common  schools  near  his  home  Thomas  H.  Wiley 
is  indebted  for  his  educational  privileges.  Pie 
remained  with  his  parents  during  his  boyhood 
and  youth  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  old  homestead.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rebec- 
ca Wiley,  who  was  born  in  the  same  district  as 
her  husband.  They  became  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  who  in  order  of  birth  are  as  follows: 
Thomas  H.,  Richard  H.,  Plarry  F.,  Charles  L., 
Caroline  B.,  Robert  L.,  Franklin  M.,  Elizabeth 
A.  and  Rebecca  J.  The  mother  of  this  family 
passed  away  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Bethel  cemetery.  She 
was  long  a faithful  member  of  the  Bethel  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her. 
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Although  Mr.  Wiley  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  was 
for  a time  engaged  in  business  in  Baltimore, 
whither  he  removed  in  1S56.  There  he  engaged 
in  running  an  omnibus  line  for  nine  years.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Har- 
ford County,  in  1865,  and  purchased  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  acres  of  land,  constituting  the  farm 
on  which  he  now  resides.  It  is  called  Brown’s 
Choice,  and  is  a very  valuable  and  desirable  prop- 
erty, the  excellent  buildings  and  substantial  im- 
provements indicating  the  careful  supervision  of 
the  owner.  Mr.  Wiley’s  political  affiliations  are 
with  the  Democracy.  Fraternally  he  is  connect- 
ed with  Home  Secret  Lodge  No.  92,  K.  P.,  of 
Shawsville.  He  is  an  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
many  years  has  served  as  one  of  its  trustees. 


JjELSON  O.  MERRYMAN.  Personal  popu- 
/ larity,  it  cannot  be  denied,  results  largely 
fj)  from  industry,  perseverance  and  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  which  one  displays  in  the  man- 
agement of  any  particular  line  of  trade;  and  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Merryman  this  is  certainly  true, 
for  he  has  adhered  so  closely  to  farming  and 
helped  in  so  many  ways  to  advance  all  worthy 
enterprises  in  this  community  that  he  is  classed 
among  the  representative  men  of  Harford  County. 
On  starting  out  for  himself,  he  very  naturally 
preferred  the  occupation  to  which  he  had  been 
reared,  rather  than  to  attempt  something  foreign, 
and  in  agricultural  pursuits  he  has  continued  up 
to  the  present  time.  That  he  has  been  successful 
cannot  be  questioned  for  a moment,  when  a glance 
is  cast  over  his  well-improved  place  in  District 
No.  4 . Careful  and  painstaking  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  land  and  thorough  in  everything  con- 
nected with  its  management,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  district  where  he  now  resides  Nelson  O. 
Merryman  was  born  May  6,  1850,  the  son  of  Nel- 


son and  Sarah  (Davis)  Merryman,  natives,  re- 
spectively, of  the  county  and  city  of  Baltimore. 
He  was  one  of  seven  children,  the  others  being 
Joseph  D.,  Henry  S.,  Margaret  E.,  John  R., 
Eleanora  and  Sarah  J.  His  great-grandfather 
was  a native  of  England,  and  established  the 
family  in  America,  coming  to  this  country  and 
settling  upon  a farm  in  Baltimore  County.  The 
grandfather,  Joseph,  was  a native  of  Baltimore 
County.  The  youthful  years  of  our  subject  were 
uneventfully  passed,  in  the  routine  of  farm  work 
and  the  acquirement  of  a common-school  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  married  Miss 
S.  Alice  Gemmill,  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
six  children  born  of  the  union  are  named  as  fol- 
lows: Howard  D.  and  Bertie  J.,  both  deceased; 
Walter  G.,  C.  Marvin,  Mary  E.  and  Sarah  A., 
the  latter  deceased.  Mr.  Merryman  stands  well 
in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors  and  is  a worthy 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
which  his  family  also  belongs.  He  is  a great 
temperance  worker,  in  theory  and  practice  oppos- 
ing the  saloon,  and  carries  this  principle  into 
politics,  giving  his  support  to  the  Prohibition 
party. 


-c- 


(j  OSHUA  G.  LUCKEY.  Harford  County  has 
I among  its  citizens  many  men  of  more  than 
average  ability  and  intelligence,  who  are 
doing  a great  work  for  its  advancement.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  a 
well-known  resident  and  enterprising  farmer  of 
District  No.  4.  He  owns  and  operates  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  valuable  land,  which  he 
has  placed  under  a high  state  of  cultivation  and 
improved  with  all  the  accessories  and  conveniences 
of  a model  farm.  It  is  pleasantly  located  near  the 
postoffice  of  Black  Horse  and  is  one  of  the  desir- 
able farms  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  district  where  he  now  resides  Mr. 
Luckey  was  born  November  4,  1S26,  the  eldest 
child  of  James  and  Martha  (Guyton)  Luckey, 
also  natives  of  this  district.  He  had  two  brothers 
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and  a sister,  namely:  Dr.  John  B.,  deceased; 
Elizabeth  and  Prof.  George  J.  The  family  is  an 
old  and  honored  one  and  has  given  to  this  coun- 
try brave  soldiers  in  times  of  war  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  times  of  peace.  Our  subject’s 
grandmother  was  related  to  President  Buchanan’s 
ancestors,  and  one  of  her  sons  was  a soldier  in 
the  Revolution.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  George 
Luckey,  was  born  in  June,  1750,  at  Fagg’s 
Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  was  reared 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  and 
under  the  literary  instruction  of  Professor  Ross, 
author  of  the  Latin  grammar.  After  teaching  for 
a time  in  Virginia,  where  he  boarded  with  James 
Madison’s  father,  he  entered  Princeton  College 
and  carried  on  his  studies  there  until  his  gradu- 
ation, in  1772.  He  was  a classmate  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Rev.  John  McMillan,  the  father  of 
Presbyterianism  in  western  Pennsylvania.  For 
years  afterward  he  was  president  of  a classical 
academy,  in  which  rvere  educated  man}’  men 
who  later  attained  prominence.  In  addition  to 
educational  work  he  was  engaged  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  was  a well-known  minister.  He 
died  December  23,  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  and  was  buried  in  the  Bethel  cemetery. 
His  father,  a native  of  Ireland,  emigrated  to 
America  at  an  early  day  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  operated  a farm. 

On  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  our  subject 
passed  his  early  boyhood  years.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  private  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. Agriculture  has  been  his  life  work,  and 
both  in  general  farming  and  in  stock-raising  he 
has  met  with  success.  In  political  belief  he  allies 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party  and  always 
supports  the  principles  of  this  political  organ- 
ization. For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  held 
the  office  of  magistrate  and  still  serves  in  this 
capacity,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  been  asses- 
sor of  the  county,  and  for  one  term  served  as 
county  commissioner.  While  not  connected  with 
any  denomination,  he  is  a believer  in  Christianity 
and  usually  attends  services  at  the  Bethel  Pres- 
byterian Church,  while  his  wife  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  married  Mary  Lytle,  a native  of 


Baltimore  County  and  of  Irish  descent.  Thirteen 
children  were  born  of  the  union,  nine  of  whom 
are  now  living,  namely:  Octavia  A.,  James  B., 
Edward  T. , Ella,  Lue,  Laura,  Bessie.  Jennie  and 
Clara,  all  of  whom  are  married,  excepting  Laura 
and  Bessie. 


mJ 


LIVER  T.  ROGERS.  The  legal  profession 
O has  many  able  representatives  in  Harford 
County,  men  who  have  combined  native 
gifts  of  a high  order  with  thorough  study  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  law,  and  who,  by  reason 
of  these  two  qualifications,  have  gained  a fair 
measure  of  success.  In  the  list  of  well-known 
attorneys  we  place  the  name  of  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  who,  in  addition  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  practice,  has  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  since  May  of  1896.  He  is  a 
man  of  excellent  education,  a concise,  logical 
reasoner,  and  is  thoroughly  informed  regarding 
every  legal  point  or  technicality  of  his  cases.  In 
all  his  transactions  he  is  exact  and  accurate, 
never  failing  to  bestow  painstaking  care  even 
upon  seemingly  unimportant  items. 

In  the  city  where  he  now  resides  the  subject  of 
this  article  was  born  in  1S59,  upon  the  day  dear 
to  all  Americans  as  the  anniversary  of  national 
independence.  His  father,  George  W.  Rogers, 
was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  and  was  reared 
upon  a farm  there,  making  it  his  home  until 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  then  came  to 
Havre  de  Grace  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a 
shoemaker  in  this  place.  Though  now  (1897), 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  he  still  follows  his  chosen 
occupation  and  is  quite  active  for  one  so  advanced 
in  life.  In  political  belief  he  is  a thorough 
Republican,  but  has  never  sought  office  nor 
cared  for  public  prominence.  His  wife,  Caroline 
(Metzger)  Rogers,  was  born  in  Havre  de  Grace 
and  is  now  sixty-three  years  of  age.  Since  girl- 
hood she  has  been  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  one  of  its  consistent 
members. 


' 
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Educated  in  the  public  schools,  our  subject  early 
determined  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  he  read  law  under  William  M. 
Marine,  late  collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Baltimore  County  in  18S5, 
and  during  the  three  ensuing  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  his  former  preceptor  in  Baltimore. 
From  that  place  he  came  to  Havre  de  Grace  and 
has  since  been  in  continuous  practice  at  this 
place.  In  addition  to  his  private  practice,  he  is 
acting  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  a number  of 
terms  has  rendered  efficient  service  as  city  at- 
torney. The  Republican  party  contains  the 
principles  to  which  he  pledges  his  adherence  and 
which  he  believes  will  best  advance  the  welfare 
of  our  country.  While  supporting  the  policy  of 
that  part}-,  he  has  at  no  time  sought  political 
prominence  and  the  positions  to  which  he  has 
been  chosen  have  come  to  him  because  the  people 
believe  that  lie  can  fill  them  with  efficiency.  He 
possesses  an  analytical  mind  and  is  well  equipped 
for  his  profession.  In  other  ways  than  as  a law- 
yer he  is  helpful  to  his  community,  the  best 
interests  of  which  he  ever  seeks.  In  1888  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jennie  Magowan, 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Laura  Annie. 


EPTIMUS  D.  SEWELL.  The  family  of 
which  this  gentleman  was  an  honored  repre- 
sentative has  been  identified  with  the  history 
of  Maryland  for  many  generations  and  has  been 
a potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  state’s 
resources.  The  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in 
Harford  County  was  the  father  of  our  subject, 
Col.  Charles  S.  Sewell,  a native  of  Queen  Anne 
County,  but  through  much  of  his  life  a resident 
of  Harford  County,  where  he  owned  thousands 
of  acres  of  land.  The  title  by  which  he  was 
always  called  was  given  him  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  service  in  the  War  of  1812.  His 
fellow-citizens,  recognizing  his  large  talents  and 
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fitness  for  public  service,  elected  him  to  represent 
this  district  in  the  United  States  congress,  and 
in  that  honored  body  he  was  a leading  member. 
He  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  citizens  the 
county  has  ever  had  and  one  who,  by  his  ability 
and  fidelity  to  the  people’s  interests,  won  the 
position  for  himself. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  District 
No.  1,  Harford  County,  April  26,  1822,  and  died 
at  the  same  place  August  5,  1869,  having  devoted 
his  entire  active  life  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  old  homestead.  In  youth  he 
attended  the  local  schools,  which  being  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day,  did  not  assist 
him  so  much  in  preparing  for  life’s  activities  as 
did  his  own  powers  of  observation  and  his  ex- 
perience. While  he  superintended  the  farm 
personally,  he  did  not  engage  actively  in  its  culti- 
vation, but  rented  out  the  land  to  others.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  devote  much  of  liis  time  to 
the  consideration  of  public  affairs  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  amenities  of  life.  In  early  man- 
hood a Whig,  upon  the  disintegration  of  that 
party  he  became  a Democrat  and  was  ever  after- 
ward loyal  to  the  principles  of  that  organization. 
It  was  never  his  desire  to  hold  office,  but  he  used 
his  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  men  who 
wished  to  serve  the  public  as  officials  and  whom 
he  deemed  fully  competent  to  do  so.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  a fine  voice  and  often  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Perryman,  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member  and  a vestryman. 
Fraternally  he  was  connected  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

In  1850  Mr.  Sewell  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Maria  L.  Smith,  daughter  of  Fielder  B. 
Smith,  and  a member  of  an  old  family  of  Mary- 
land. She  is  still  living,  being  now  (1897) 
sixty-four  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Charles  S., 
died  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  September  7,  1SS4; 
and  the  second,  Lucy  E.,  who  married  a gentle- 
man of  Baltimore,  departed  this  life  July  4,  1894. 
Catherine  is  the  wife  of  M.  I).  Wilson,  a resident 
of  Frizellburgh,  Carroll  County,  Md. ; Mary  S. 
resides  with  her  mother;  C.  K.  and  William  H. 
occupy  the  old  homestead,  of  which  the  latter 
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has  had  charge  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age; 
L.  Louise  is  the  wife  of  J.  P.  Heard,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.;  the  youngest  child.  Fielder  B.,  died 
in  childhood.  The  family  is  highly  esteemed 
and  well  known  in  this  locality,  and  a station  on 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  is  named  in 
honor  of  them.  C.  K.,  who  is  a man  well  known 
in  public  affairs,  held  the  position  of  tax  collector 
in  1891-92  and  again  in  1S97.  He  and  his  brother 
are  agents  for  farm  machinery  and  fertilizers,  the 
utility  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  those 
best  fitted  to  judge.  He  has  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  his  father  and  is  a young  man  of 
great  promise. 


V VjARTlN  E.  RIDGELY.  The  family  repre- 

V j sented  by  this  prosperous  farmer  of  Dis- 

! (fjj  trict  No.  3,  Harford  County,  originated  in 
England,  but  its  members  have  been  long  iden- 
tified with  American  history.  His  grandfather, 
Commodore  Daniel  B.  Ridgely,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  was  conspicuous  among  the  Ameri- 
can officers  during  the  War  of  1812.  Dr.  Nich- 
olas G.  Ridgely,  our  subject’s  father,  was  during 
most  of  his  life  a resident  and  practicing  physician 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  built  up  a large  practice 
and  gained  a name  as  a skillful  and  reliable  phy- 
sician. In  that  city  his  death  occurred  in  1892, 
on  the  day  sacred  to  loyal  citizens  as  the  anni- 
versary of  American  independence.  His  wife 
survives  him,  and  makes  her  home  with  her  only 
living  son.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren, and  at  this  writing,  besides  our  subject,  four 
of  the  family  survive:  Martha  E. ; Henrietta  M. ; 

Elizabeth  D.,  wife  of  S.  R.  Reed;  and  Mary  E. 

Graduating  from  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  afterward  removed  from 
his  native  city  of  Baltimore  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  banking  and 
brokerage  business.  However,  after  one  year  he 
went  back  to  Baltimore,  firm  in  the  opinion  that 
it  far  surpassed  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world, 


if  not  in  population,  at  least  in  everything  that 
goes  to  make  a city  a desirable  place  of  residence. 
In  1S94  he  purchased  the  Woodside  farm,  near 
Bel  Air,  of  which  Robert  Brown  had  previously 
been  the  owner.  Bringing  his  mother  and  three 
unmarried  sisters  with  him,  he  established  his 
home  here.  ' The  place  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  upon  which,  through  his  management, 
first-class  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
through  the , cultivation  of  which  he  has  been 
financially  prospered.  When  residing  in  Balti- 
more, he  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
were  identified  with  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Democratic  party  has  a strong  adherent  in 
him,  and  his  vote  and  influence  are  given  to  that 
party.  However,  he  has  never  sought  office  nor 
identified  himself  with  political  affairs,  and  has 
lived  so  quietly  since  coming  to  Harford  County 
that  the  great  questions  causing  so  much  discus- 
sion in  the  United  States  do  not  disturb  him  in 
his  rural  home.  Unlike  many  who  seek  notori- 
ety, he  has  always  preferred  the  quiet  discharge 
of  personal  duties  to  the  excitement  of  public 
life.  The  fame  of  his  deeds  may  never  reach  the 
outside  world,  yet,  after  all,  no  higher  praise  can 
be  bestowed  upon  any  man  than  to  say  truthfully 
that  his  life  is  upright,  and  that  no  one  was  ever 
wronged  by  him.  Such  may,  in  truth,  be  said  of 
Martin  E.  Ridgely. 


43 

ON.  WEBSTER  WHITE.  Although  yet 
a young  man,  Mr.  White  has  already  made 
a success  of  life,  both  as  a teacher  and  farm- 
er. At  this  writing  the  latter  occupation  en- 
gages his  attention,  and  he  is  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  eighty-acre  farm  lying  in  Dis- 
trict No.  9,  Cecil  County.  This  is  a portion  of 
the  old  family'  homestead  that  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  succeeding  generations  for  many 
years,  in  fact,  since  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  Maryland.  Naturally  he  is  fond  of  the  old 
place,  and  will  keep  from  passing  into  strange 
hands  the  property  that  his  ancestors  hewed  out 
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of  the  wilderness.  In  the  supervision  of  the  es- 
tate, he  aims  to  improve  the  soil  with  each  rota- 
tion of  crops  by  the  application  of  science  in  the 
husbanding  of  nature’s  boundless  resources  of 
fe:  tility. 

The  family  from  which  Mr.  White  descends  in 
the  paternal  line  is  of  good  old  English  stock, 
well  known  for  their  good  character  and  their  in- 
dustry. John  White,  who  founded  the  family  in 
America,  received  a warrant  to  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  from  Lord  Baltimore.  His  son,  Israel, 
had  a son,  Milton,  who  was  born  in  1S02,  in  Dis- 
trict No.  9.  The  former  was  a blacksmith  and 
farmer,  and  owned  the  property  formerly  belong- 
ing to  his  father;  the  latter  was  for  a time  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  mail  from  Port  Deposit  to 
Perryville,  also  worked  in  a warehouse  at  Colum- 
bia, and  later  taught  school  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  for  twenty  years,  being  an  instructor  in  the 
New  London  Academy  for  a part  of  the  time. 
When  forty-five  years  of  age  he  settled  upon  the 
homestead,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  dying  in  1S92,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
In  political  sentiment  he  was  a stanch  Repub- 
lican. His  wife,  who  was  Martha  Caldwell,  of 
Farmington,  Md.,  bore  him  seven  children,  five 
of  whom  are  living. 

At  Calvert,  formerly  known  as  Brick  Meeting 
House,  in  a house  that  stood  opposite  his  present 
home,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
i860.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
West  Nottingham  Academy  and  the  Friends’  se- 
lect school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  secured 
employment  in  the  iron  works  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  where  he  was  occupied  as  shipping  clerk  for 
one  year.  Then  entering  upon  the  teacher’s  pro- 
fession, he  had  charge  of  schools  in  Cecil  and 
Chester  Counties  from  1880  to  1892,  becoming 
known  meanwhile  as  an  efficient  and  successful 
instructor.  In  the  latter  year  he  bought  the  old 
homestead,  and  has  since  engaged  in  farming  and 
dairying  here.  A Republican  in  politics,  he  was 
upon  that  ticket  elected  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1S96,  serving  for  one  term  in  that  respon- 
sible position.  He  married  Annie  Ramsey,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Ramsey,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Esther  and  Elizabeth.  Fraternally  lie  assisted  in 


the  organization  of  Banner  Council  No.  n,  Jun- 
ior Order  of  American  Mechanics,  in  which  he 
has  passed  through  all  the  chairs,  and  is  still  an 
active  member.  He  is  a representative  to  the 
state  council,  which  met  at  Cambridge  in  June, 
1S97,  ai'd  also  to  the  Junior  Order  of  Amer- 
ican Mechanics  at  Oxford.  As  a citizen  he  is 
progressive  and  enterprising,  and  ail  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  receive  his  support.  His 
reputation  is  that  of  a reliable  citizen,  and  as  such 
he  is  accorded  the  respect  of  others. 


R.  CHARLES  M.  ELLIS,  the  third  son  of 
*\  Francis  Asbury  Ellis  and  Eliza  Ann  How- 
QJ  ard,  was  born  at  Elkton,  Md.,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1S38.  His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired at  the  Elkton  Academy,  under  Principals 
Thorpe  and  Getty.  In  1852  he  was  sent  to  New 
London  Academy,  one  of  the  earliest  foundations 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  before  his  sixteenth  year 
was  one  of  the  teachers  thereof.  Returning  to 
Elkton  he  assisted  his  father,  who  for  nearly  fifty 
years  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Cecil  County. 

Before  he  was  of  age  Dr.  Ellis  was  elected  sec- 
retar)7  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners of  Cecil  County.  In  the  spring  of  1S58 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Alexander  Evans,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
he  matriculated  in  the  medical  department  oi  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  institution 
his  great-great-grandfather  was  an  original  in- 
corporator. He  pursued  a graded  three  years’ 
course,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1861, amidst 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  immediately  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  as  assistant  surgeon  of 
Rush’s  Lancers,  a favorite  Philadelphia  organiza- 
tion, subsequently  known  as  the  Sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry.  Three  of  his  brothers,  Howard, 
Rudulpli  and  Philip,  were  also  officers  of  the 
same  regiment.  He  served  with  the  Army  oi  the 
Potomac,  and  in  May,  1S62,  was  detached  by 
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order  of  Gen.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  division  of  the  army,  to  take 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  the  division  located  by 
General  Cooke  on  the  “Johnson”  farm,  near  the 
Chiekahominy.  He  was  captured,  with  his  hos- 
pital, by  the  advance  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Meehanicsville,  which 
ushered  in  the  Seven  Days’  fight  on  the  penin- 
sula. His  hospital, being  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  rebel  lines,  was  overrun  by  wounded  Con- 
federates, to  whom  he  rendered  surgical  aid.  Be- 
fore his  removal  to  Richmond  he  went  into  that 
city  through  the  Confederate  lines  in  disguise  and 
made  known  to  General  Reynolds  (then  a pris- 
oner at  the  Spotswood  Hotel)  the  starving  con- 
dition of  the  officers  and  wounded  prisoners  on 
the  battlefields.  His  mission,  although  one  of 
great  danger,  was  entirely  successful  through  the 
courtesy  of  General  Winder,  Provost-Marshal  of 
Plenrico  County.  He  was  subsequently  removed 
' with  many  others  to  Libby'  prison  and  occupied 
his  time  continuously  in  devoted  attention  to  the 
wounded  prisoners  in  Castle  Thunder  and  other 
prison  houses,  a service  that  attracted  the  favor- 
.able  comments  of  the  Richmond  press. 

Returning  to  Elkton  Dr.  Ellis  became  associ- 
ated in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Mitchell  in  1S64,  a co-partnership 
which  terminated  ten  years  later.  Dr.  Ellis  has 
acquired  a'  moderate  fortune,  owning  the  town 
hall,  half  interest  in  the  gasworks,  a handsome 
residence,  and  is  largely  interested  in  agriculture, 
owning  a number  of  farms.  He  has  beeii  an 
active  promoter  of  many  of  the  business  interests 
of  the  community,  taking  especial  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  Mutual  Building  Association  of 
Cecil  County,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  in 
1870,  and  of  which  he  has  been  the  president  for 
nearly  twenty- five  years.  He  has  been  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  been  for  many  years  surgeon  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  a member  of  the 
first  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland,  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Dela- 
ware, and  an  active  member  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  which  has 


this  year  honored  him  by  promoting  him  to  its 
presidency'. 

In  very'  early  life  Dr.  Ellis  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Cantwell.  He  has  no  children. 

The  Ellis  family  is  connected  through  many' 
lines  with  colonial  and  revolutionary  ancestry. 
The  first  one  of  this  family  coming  to  America  was 
Rowland  Ellis,  a Welsh  gentleman  and  a priest 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  was  sent  to 
America  by’  the  still  existing  society'  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christian  knowledge.  Locating  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  in  1701,  he  became  early  connect- 
ed with  the  famous  St.  Maryr’s  Church,  of  which, 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  years,  in  di- 
rect line,  his  descendants  were  wardens,  the  line 
terminating  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Ellis, 
the  cousin  of  Francis  A.  Ellis.  The  vestry  of 
St.  Mary’s  has  recently  erected  a monument  to 
the  memory'  of  this  Rowland  in  its  beautiful 
cemetery. 

Francis  A.,  the  father  of  Dr.  Ellis,  was  the 
child  of  Rowland  Ellis  and  Elizabeth  Rudulph. 
He  is  thus  connected  with  the  Rudulph  family, 
which  contributed  Majors  John  and  Michael 
Rudulph  to  the  Revolution.  They  were  known 
for  their  desperate  courage  as  the  “Lions  of  Lee’s 
Legion,”  having  early'  inthecontest  gone  to  Vir- 
ginia to  join  Lightfoot  Harry  Lee’s  Legion. 
The  mother  of  Elizabeth  Rudulph  was  Esther 
Synge,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  Symge,  the 
“patriot  silversmith  of  the  Revolution.”  This 
remarkable  man,  a German,  landed  as  a youth  in 
1701  (the  same  year  the  first  Rowland  Ellis  ar- 
rived in  America)  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He 
was  soon  in  Baltimore,  and  thence  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a 
silversmith  and  maker  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments. He  was  the  intimate  personal  friend  of 
Franklin;  made  for  him  all  the  instruments  used 
by'  him  in  the  study’  of  electricity,  and  pursued  the 
subject  long  after  Franklin  abandoned  it.  He 
was  associated  with  Franklin  in  all  his  education- 
al enterprises,  and  was  an  original  incorporator  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  The  silver  inkstand 
which  was  used  by  the  colonial  congress,  and 
which  contained  the  ink  used  in  signing  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  was  made  by  him, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  Independence  Hall  at 
Philadelphia,  among  the  cherished  relics  of  the 
Revolution.  Among  his  many  distinguished 
descendants  were  Philip  Synge  Phvsick,  the 
father  of  American  surgery,  and  Commodore 
Connor,  of  the  United  States  navy. 

Dr.  Ellis’  mother’s  grandfather  was  Maj. 
John  Howard,  an  English  Catholic  priest,  who, 
eschewing  celibacy,  married  Miss  Evans,  a de- 
scendant of  Governor  John  Evans  of  Pennsylvania. 
Major  Howard  died  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
war,  of  camp  fever.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Jacques  Casho,  an  Alsatian,  who  came  to 
America  to  serve  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  and 
enlisted  in  the  Delaware  line.  His  musket,  and 
accoutrements  are  preserved  by  the  Delaware 
Historical  Society. 


f[OHN  B.  SL1CER,  M.  D.  Success  in  any 

1 occupation  can  be  attained  only  through 
0 industry  and  study,  and  the  good  physician 
must  necessarily  be  the  most  painstaking  of  work- 
ers and  the  best  of  students.  Of  Dr.  Slicer  it 
may  be  justly  said  that  he  is  a most  conscientious 
physician,  and  whatever  he  undertakes  is  done 
.thoroughly.  The  welfare  of  a patient  is  ever  in 
his  mind,  and  by  careful  diagnosis  and  accuracy 
of  treatment  he  endeavors  to  restore  the  body  to 
its  wonted  vigor  and  health.  He  keeps  pace 
with  every  onward  movement  made  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  aims  to  take  advantage  of  every 
improvement  in  the  science  which  he  has  adopted 
Tor  his  life  work.  Since  completing  his  course  of 
study  he  has  engaged  in  practice,  and  during  all 
this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a year  at  Prin- 
cipio,  has  had  his  office  in  District  No.  9,  Cecil 
County. 

In  this  district  Dr.  Slicer  was  born  in  1858,  a 
son  of  John  T.,  and  grandson  of  Thomas,  who 
in  turn  was  a son  of  John  T.  Slicer,  a native  of 
Germany.  The  last-named  was  one  of  three 
brothers  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  early  man- 


hood and  settled  in  Maryland,  near  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  father  of  our  subject  followed 
the  occupation  of  a farmer  from  boyhood  until 
death,  and  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  untir- 
ing industry.  In  political  belief  he  was  a Dem- 
ocrat. He  married  Martha  J.  Read,  of  District 
No.  5,  Cecil  County,  a member  of  an  old  family 
of  this  locality.  They  became  the  parents  of  five 
children,  namely:  William,  who  resides  in  Har- 

risburg, Pa.;  Sabina  C.,  Annie  M.,  John  B.  and 
H.  Emily.  The  father  died  in  this  district  in 
189a,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six  years. 

The  subject  of  this  article  began  his  studies  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  district,  and  afterward 
attended  West  Nottingham  Academy.  Plis  com- 
mercial education  was  obtained  in  Eastman’s 
Business  College,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  the  field  of 
business  activity,  as  he  preferred  a professional 
life.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  matriculated 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of 
Baltimore,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S84,  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  On  the  close  of  his  studies 
in  college,  he  practiced  at  Principio,  Cecil  County, 
but  after  one  year,  removed  from  District  No.  6 
to  No.  9,  in  1SS5,  and  here  has  since  conducted  a 
general  practice.  He  has  patients  not  only  in  this 
district,  but  also  in  the  adjoining  Districts  Nos. 
5,  6 and  7,  and  some  across  the  state  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  well  known  in  this  section  of 
the  count}-,  and  is  popular,  both  professionally 
and  socially.  Gifted  by  nature,  he  lias  culti- 
vated his  endowments,  and  through  indefatigable 
labor  has  gained  a place  among  the  successful 
physicians  of  the  locality.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  Excelsior  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
in  which  he  has  passed  all  cf  the  chairs.  He  is 
also  Senior  Warden  of  Harmony  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  at  Port  Deposit,  a member  of  Chapter  No. 
21,  R.  A.  M.,  at  Baltimore,  and  Maryland  Com- 
mander}', also  of  Baltimore.  His  parents  reared 
him  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  he 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this 
denomination  and  is  interested  in  all  movements 
looking  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  his 
fellow-men.  In  matters  political  he  favors  the 
policy  and  platform  of  the  Democratic  party. 
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When  he  began  in  practice  he  was  a poor  man, 
but  possessing  self-reliance  and  being  determined 
to  succeed,  his  enterprise  and  industry  overcame 
the  difficulties  in  his  path  and  he  is  now  numbered 
among  the  successful  physicians  of  the  count}'. 


(TAMES  W.  HARKINS,  M.  D.  The  value  to 

I any  community  of  a professional  man  is  not 
(**/  marked  merely  by  his  learning  and  skill,  his 
proficiency  in  medical  and  surgical  practice,  but 
also  by  liis  character,  both  private  and  profes- 
sional, his  honorable  adherence  to  medical  ethics 
and.  his  personal  integrity  and  benevolence  of pur- 
pose. These  characteristics  are  combined  in  Dr. 
James  W.  Harkins,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost 
professional  men  of  his  section.  All  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  and  here  he 
was  born  to  William  and  Martha  O.  (Bassford) 
Harkins,  who  were  natives  of  Maryland  also. 
This  worthy  couple  were  actively  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  throughout  their  lives,  as 
was  also  the  paternal  grandfather,  John  Harkins, 
and  the  native  state  of  the  latter  was  Maryland. 
The  paternal  great-grandfather  was  Aaron  Har- 
kins, a native  of  the  Keystone  state  and  a tiller  of 
the  soil.-  The  children  born  to  William  and 
’Martha  Harkins  numbered  ten,  of  whom  at  the 
present  time  five  are  living:  Thomas  A.,  William 
A.,  Richard  R.,  Hannah  J.  and  Dr.  James  W., 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  youthful  days  of  Dr.  James  W.  Harkins 
were  spent  in  following  the  plow  and  in  discharg- 
v ing  the  various  duties  of  the  farm,  but  when  the 
time  came  to  choose  a life  occupation  for  himself, 

. he  deviated  from  the  established  custom  of  the 
Harkins  family,  and  instead  of  becoming  a farmer 
he  began  reading  medicine  under  Dr.  Richard 
Mitckem,  of  Pleasantville,  Md.  He  pursued 
his  medical  researches  very  energetically  from 
the  time  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  until 
he.  graduated  from  a medical  college  in  Baltimore, 
and  he  is  still  an  indefatigable  student  of  his  pro- 


fession. He  considers  it  the  duty  of  every  phy- 
sician to  keep  abreast  of  the  progiess  made  in 
that  science,  and  carefully  studies  and  considers 
each  and  every  one  of  his  cases  that  is  in  any  de- 
gree complicated,  with  the  result  that  few  medical 
practitioners  have  had  better  success  in  alleviat- 
ing the  pains  and  ailments  to  which  the  human 
family  is  heir  than  has  he.  He  is  cheerful  and 
encouraging  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a model  family  physician.  That  his  serv- 
ices are  appreciated  is  demonstrated  by  the  large 
practice  which  he  commands  and  by  the  comforta- 
ble competency  and  beautiful  home  which  he  has 
acquired. 

Soon  after  liis  graduation  Dr.  Harkins  located 
in  Norrisville,  opened  an  office,  and  it  was  but  a 
short  time  ere  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  physi- 
cians of  the  county.  He  found  a worthy  help- 
mate in  Miss  Mary  E.  Gibson,  whom  he  married 
in  early  manhood.  Mrs.  Harkins  is  a Pennsyl- 
vanian by  birth  and  her  early  life  was  spent  on 
her  parents’  farm  in  that  state.  The  doctor  and 
his  wife  are  active  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  his  political  views  the  former  has 
always  been  independent,  and  particularly  in  local 
matters,  voting  for  the  candidate  whom  he  con- 
siders best  fitted  to  fill  the  office  creditably.  His 
life  has  been  an  exceptionally  active  one,  as  is 
that  of  all  successful  physicians,  and  in  every  re- 
lation of  life  he  has  acquitted  himself  creditably 
and  as  a gentleman. 


© 


”^ROF.  E.  B.  FOCKLER.  There  are  many 
S who  claim,  and  not  without  excellent  reason, 
3 that  the  public-school  system  of  the  United 
States  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  no  other  land 
are  there  so  many  efficient,  educated  young  men 
devoting  their  attention  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  as  may  be  found  in  our  own  country.  One 
of  this  class  is  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who 
holds  the  responsible  position  of  principal  of  the 
public  school  of  North  East,  and  who,  since  com- 
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ing  to  this  place,  Pas  evinced  talent  and  the  pos- 
session of  those  qualities  without  which  a teacher 
cannot  hope  to  gain  success. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  March  24, 
1S65,  in  Cavetown,  Washington  County,  Md., 
which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  Ben- 
iamin. The  latter  was  an  honest,  hard-working 
man,  a shoemaker  by  trade,  in  politics  an  advo- 
cate of  Democratic  principles,  and  in  religion  a 
member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  him,  he  passed  from  earth 
in  1886.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Louisa  H.  Colliflower,  died  in  1S92.  She  had  a 
brother,  Rev.  William  Colliflower,  who  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Frederick,  Md., 
at  the  time  of  his  death;  another  brother,  Henry, 
who  is  a retired  merchant  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Hagerstown,  and  a third  brother,  George,  who 
resides  at  Chambersburg.  In  her  family  there 
were  ten  children  and  seven  of  the  number  are 
living,  namely:  John  T.,  principal  of  the  public 
school  at  Chewsville,  Md.;  George  S.,  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Washington  County,  this 
state;  Harry  L.,  who  is  a railway  postal  clerk, 
with  residence  in  Hagerstown,  Md.;  E.  B.,  of 
this  sketch;  Catherine,  who  resides  with  her 
brother  Harry;  Susan  B.,  wife  of  William  O. 
Fahrney,  of  Hagerstown;  and  Ella  S.,  who  mar- 
ried George  Shetrone,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  The 
Fockler  family  is  of  German  extraction. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Washington  County 
and  the  high  school  of  Smitlisburg  our  subject 
leceived  his  education,  and  he  graduated  from 
the  latter  in  the  spring  of  18S4.  At  once  he  be- 
gan to  teach  in  Pinesburg,  Washington  County, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  afterward 
for  three  years  he  was  principal  of  the  public 
school  at  Ringgold,  Washington  County.  In  the 
fall  of  1889  he  became  assistant  principal  of  the 
school  at  Clear  Spring,  the  same  county,  and 
after  two  years  there,  in  1891,  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Waynesboro,  Pa.  The  following  year  he  was 
assistant  principal  of  the  Emmettsburg  high 
school  in  Frederick  County.  In  1894  he  was  se- 
lected from  among  fifty-six  applicants,  as  princi- 
pal of  the  North  East  school,  which  position  he 


has  since  filled.  Brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
the  Democratic  party  contained  the  principles 
that  are  best  for  our  country,  he  has  never 
changed  the  opinion  instilled  in  his  mind  when 
young.  Fraternally  he  is  a member  of  Acacia 
Lodge  No.  155,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Fairmount, 
Md.,  chancellor  of  Fellowship  Lodge  No.  42, 
K.  P. ; secretary  of  Fellowship  Division,  Uniformed 
Rank,  and  a member  of  Council  No.  5,  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics,  at  Hagerstown. 
In  youth  he  united  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church  and  afterward  officiated  as  superintendent 
of  its  Sunday-school,  but  as  there  is  no  church  of 
that  denomination  here,  he  attends  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  is  a teacher  in  its  Sunday- 
school. 


ON.  CHARLFIS  C.  CROTrlERS.  Cecil 
County  has  among  its  citizens  a number  of 
men  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  state,  men 
of  ability,  energy  and  honor,  who,  in  the  duties 
of  public  and  private  life,  have,  ever  been  true 
and  loyal.  Such  a one  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,  who  has  been  a prominent  member  of  the 
Elktou  bar  for  years.  Soon  after  entering  upon 
active  practice  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  which  first  brought  him 
into  public  and  political  life.  The  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  every  duty  con- 
nected with  the  position  and  the  large  talents 
of  which  he  gave  evidence,  led  the  people 
to  believe  that  he  was  qualified  to  represent 
them  in  offices  of  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. When,  therefore,  his  party  (the  Demo- 
cratic) selected  him  as  their  nominee  for  state 
senator  in  1893,  was  given  a very  gratifying 
majority  at  the  election,  and  is  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  in  the  senate. 

The  family  of  which  Mr.  Crothers  is  a member 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  history  of  Cecil 
Couutyn  The  first  of  the  name  here  were  two 
brothers,  James  and  William,  natives  of  Ireland, 
and  early' settlers  of  this  county.  William  was  a 
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sea  captain,  and  on  one  of  his  voyages  was  lost  at 
sea;  his  descendants  live  in  Baltimore.  James 
had  a son,  John  Lawrence,  our  subject’s  grand- 
father, who  was  born  in  District  No.  9,  and 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  at  an  early 
age.  One  of  liis  sons,  Richard  H.,  was  a very 
prominent  man  here  and  for  some  years  held  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  Cecil  County.  Another 
son,  Alplieus,  our  subject’s  father,  was  born  in 
this  county,  May  17,  1S20,  and  was  a lifelong 
farmer,  an  honored  citizen,  and  a man  of  quiet, 
retiring  disposition.  He  never  aspired  to  politi- 
cal honors,  but  was  elected  to  the  offices  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  collector  of  taxes.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  died  suddenly,  of 
heart  disease,  at  his  home  in  District  No.  8,  on 
the  evening  of  March  26,  1897. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Margaret 
Orelia,  daughter  of  John  Hart  Porter,  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  county  and 
formerly  a prominent  farmer  of  District  No.  8. 
One  of  her  brothers,  William  E.  Porter,  was  for  a 
time  connected  with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad,  and  later  was  superintendent  of  the 
West  Virginia  Central  Railroad.  Another  brother, 
Charles  C.  Porter,  was  a wealthy  resident  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight 
sons,  of  whom  we  note  the  following:  William 

E.,  went  to  California  many  years  ago  and  still 
resides  there;  Dr.  R.  R.,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  is  a practicing  physician  at 
Colora,  Cecil  County;  Alpheus,  owns  and  oper- 
ates a farm  in  District  No.  8,  this  county;  John 
L-  is  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad,  and  lives  in  Baltimore; 
Ranviile  W.  is  a carpenter  and  builder  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.;  A.  L.  is  an  attorney  in  Elkton, 
where  he  was  state’s  attorney  from  1890  to  1895, 
and  also  counsel  to  the  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners; Dr.  A.  C.,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  is  now  engaged  in  practice  at  Port 
Deposit. 

Near  the  village  of  Conowitigo,  in  this  county, 
Charles  C.  Crothers  was  born  March  28,  1857. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
and  West  Nottingham  Academy,  after  which  he 
studied  law  in  Elkton  and  was  admitted  to  the 


bar.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  state's 
attorney,  and  this  office  he  filled  for  four  years. 
The  honor  was  tendered  him,  in  1S93,  of  election 
to  the  state  senate,  in  which  illustrious  body  he 
has  been  a conspicuous  figure.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  Democratic  nominee  for  attorney-general 
of  Maryland,  but  suffered  defeat  in  a general 
“landslide.”  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  -As  a lawyer,  he  takes  front  rank 
at  the  bar  of  the  county.  He  is  a man  of  liberal 
education  and  scholarly  attainments.  At  all 
times  he  has  been  a close,  thoughtful  student. 
His  libraries,  law  and  miscellaneous,  are  filled 
with  works  by  standard  authors.  He  possesses 
natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  he  has  selected 
for  his  lifework,  being  a logical  thinker  and  a 
concise  reasoner.  Every  case,  together  with  the 
laws  governing  it,  he  has  well  in  hand.  As  a 
member  of  the  senate  he  has  sought  to  perform 
his  arduous  duties  conscientiously,  ever  bearing 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  A man 
of  positive  convictions,  he  is  never  afraid  to  take 
a stand  that  he  considers  right,  and  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  under  all  circumstances. 
In  perplexing  problems  he  argues  from  primal 
causes  to  sequence,  and  grasps  the  matter  at  issue 
in  its  various  phases.  He  has  the  deepest  affec- 
tion for  old  Maryland,  and  the  greatest  faith  in 
her  people,  her  institutions  and  her  future;  and 
certainly  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  immeasurably 
promoted  by  the  able  efforts  of  such  citizens  as 
he. 

g r^J^'  *£*  V*  *£*  *£*  , 
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ENRY  MITCHELL  McCULLOUGH  is  en- 
3)  gaged  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession 
in  Elkton.  Flis  entire  life  has  been  passed 
here  and  since  early  manhood  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  professional  and  material  interests 
of  the  place,  to  many  of  the  enterprises  of  which 
he  has  contributed  by  his  recognized  progressive 
spirit.  His  firm,  quiet  reasoning  faculties,  which 
are  his  by  education  and  training,  enable  him  to 
grapple  with  the  salient  poinLs  of  a case  and  the- 
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technicalities  of  legal  jurisprudence,  and  have 
secured  for  him  a position  of  prominence  at  the  bar 
of  Cecil  County. 

James  T.  McCullough,  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  article,  was  long  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  Maryland,  where  much  of  Iris  life  was 
passed  as  a member  of  the  Elkton  bar.  He  was 
born  on  Rosedale  farm,  in  Newcastle  County, 
Del.,  in  December,  1S16,  and  received  a thorough 
education  in  Delaware  College.  Entering  upon 
the  practice  of  the  legal  profession,  his  talents 
socti  brought  him  distinction  at  the  bar.  His 
reputation  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Elkton, 
where  he  had  his  office,  but  he  was  well  known 
throughout  the  state.  For  some  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  senate,  and  his  services 
in  that  distinguished  body  were  such  as  to  in- 
crease his  reputation.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
convention  that  nominated  Bell.  During  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln  he  held  the 
office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  his  district. 
While  the  Civil  War  was  in  progress,  he  took  an 
active  part  at  the  time  of  the  draft  riots.  Not 
alone  was  he  prominent  in  his  profession,  but  in 
religious  enterprises  as  well.  Long  a leading 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  officiated 
as  an  elder  and  repeatedly  represented  the  church 
in  the  general  assembly.  He  continued  in  pro- 
fessional practice  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  19,  1S88.  His  father, 
James  McCullough,  was  a native  of  Delaware  and 
from  that  state  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  died. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Catherine  W.  Mitchell,  is  still  living  and 
resides  at  the  old  homestead  in  Elkton.  She  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  one  of  the  sons, 
Andrew  H.,  was  drowned  in  the  creek,  March  4, 
1889.  Delia  is  the  wife  of  a banker  and  large 
real-estate  owner  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mary  is  the 
wife  of  a merchant  in  Elkton. 

In  Elkton,  where  he  was  born  September  24, 
1858,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  gained  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education,  His  studies  were  after- 
ward continued  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1879.  Under  the  preceptorship  of 
his  father  he  carried  on  his  legal  studies  and  in 
June,  1 83 1,  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar, 


since  which  time  he  has  had  his  office  in  Elkton. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  attorneys 
and  rising  political  leaders  of  his  locality,  and  his 
name  has  been  mentioned  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  state’s  attorney.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the'  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  is  past  grand  of  the  local  lodge  and 
a member  of  the  grand  lodge.  February  25,  1S96, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie, 
daughter  of  H.  H.  Brady,  of  Chesapeake  City. 


UGH  T.  HEAPS.  The  farm  which  this  gen- 
tleman owns  and  operates  is  especially  dear 
to  him,  because  it  is  his  birthplace  and  was 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  for  several  generations. 
It  lies  in  District  No.  5,  Harford  County,  and 
contains  a fine  set  of  buildings  and  other  desir- 
able improvements.  A portion  of  the  property  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cereals,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  utilized  for  the  pasturage  of  stock, 
Mr.  Heaps  giving  some  attention  to  both  of  these 
departments  of  agriculture. 

Born  in  1S30,  our  subject  is  the  second  son  of 
John  and  Martha  (Alexander)  Heaps,  natives  of 
this  district.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber consisted  of  six  children,  his  brother  and  sis- 
ters being  William  A.,  Sallie  A.  (deceased),  Eliza 
J.,  Mary  M.  (deceased)  and  Belle  V.  His  grand- 
father was  born  in  Harford  County,  and  in  1S00 
bought  five  hundred  acres,  a portion  of  which  is 
included  in  our  subject’s  farm.  Farming  was  his 
life  work,  and  being  a man  of  energy  he  was 
fairly  successful.  During  the  Revolution  he  ren- 
dered service  in  the  American  army,  and  his  son, 
our  subject’s  father,  was  a lieutenant  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  afterward  a captain  in  the  service. 
The  great-grandfather,  Robert  Heaps,  was  born 
in  England,  but  emigrated  to  America  prior  to 
the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Harford  County, 
where  he  developed  and  cultivated  a farm.  Agri- 
culture has  been  the  occupation  of  the  family  as 
far  back  as  the  record  can  be  traced. 

As  a tiller  of  the  soil,  our  subject  has  led  a busy 
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and  useful  life.  His  education  was  gained  rather 
from  observation  than  from  text  books,  but  it  has 
been  none  the  less  serviceable  for  that  reason. 
He  married  Maggie  Barton,  of  York  County, 
Pa.,  an  estimable  lady  and  a successful  school 
teacher,  and  they  have  three  children.  The  Bar- 
ton family  originated  in  England,  whence  the 
great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Heaps  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  York  County.  Members  of  the 
family  participated  in  the  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1 81 2,  and  the}-  have  always  been  patriotic 
and  loyal  to  the  institutions  of  our  government. 

During  1S74  and  1875  Mr.  Heaps  held  the 
office  of  county  commissioner,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  always  alert  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
old  Harford.  Politically  he  is  a stanch  Democrat, 
decided  in  his  views,  and  not  easily  turned  from 
his  convictions  when  once  assured  he  is  in  the 
'Tight.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Mt. 
Ararat  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  P\  & A.  M.,  at  Bel  Air. 
He  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  he  officiates  as  a trustee 
and  elder.  He  is  a man  of  sound  principles  and 
has  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


(7  ACOB  BRILLHART.  Among  those  of  Ger- 
I man  descent  who  have  developed  a high 
0 order  of  ability  in  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural affairs  of  Harford  County,  and  whose 
'personal  and  social  qualities  have  given  them 
added  prominence,  Mr.  Brillliart  is  conspicuous. 
With  steady  purpose,  energy  and  a full  compre- 
hension of  the  many  duties  of  his  calling,  he  has 
.pushed  to  the  front  and  is  justly  respected  in  the 
county  of  his  adoption.  He  traces  his  ancestry 
back  through  four  generations  to  his  great-great- 
grandfather, who  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He 
settled  in  York  County,  Pa.,  where  he  became  a 
very  extensive  land  owner.  His  son,  Isaac  Brill- 
hart,  was  born  there,  and,  like  his  father,  was  en- 
gaged in  fanning,  but  when  the  Revolutionary 


War  opened,  left  the  plow  to  enlist  in  the  colonial 
army,  with  which  he  served  throughout  the  war. 
York  County  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his  son, 
David  Brillhart,  and  farming  was  his  life  occu- 
pation. Joseph  Brillhart,  son  of  the  last  named, 
was  a product  of  the  same  county  as  himself,  and 
farming  was  his  occupation  throughout  life.  He 
eventually  became  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  on  this  home- 
stead were  born  to  himself  and  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Strayer)  Brillhart,  the  following  children:  Jacob; 
Mary,  deceased;  Henry  S.;  John  W. ; Elizabeth, 
deceased;  Sarah;  Noah;  Joseph  and  Catharine., 
both  deceased. 

Like  each  and  every  one  of  his  lineal  ancestors, 
back  to  his  great-great-grandfather,  Jacob 
Brillhart  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  and  like 
them  he  was  reared  to  a knowledge  of  farm  life. 
His  birth  occurred  January  25,  1831,  and  his 
youth  was  spent  in  doing  various  chores  about 
the  home  place  and  in  acquiring  an  education  in 
the  district  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  Miss  Elizabeth  Yenus,  a native  of  York 
County,  Pa.,  became  his  wife.  Her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Sykes,  was  a native 
of  England,  while  her  father  was  of  French  ex- 
traction. As  the  years  rolled  by  a family  of  four 
children  was  given  them,  named  as  follows:  Ed- 
ward L-,  Ellen  A.,  Minnie  S.  and  Jacob  C.,  de- 
ceased. The  mother,  who  was  a devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Evangelical  Church,  was  called  from 
this  life  in  January,  18S8,  at  the  age  of  forty-six 
years.  She  was  a kind  and  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  and  her  death  was  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  her,  as  well  as  by  her  own  immediate  family. 

Although  Mr.  Brillhart  was  reared  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  farming,  he  followed  milling  and 
lumbering  for  over  thirty  years  in  various  parts 
of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  traveled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  topography 
of  that  region.  His  experiences  were  many  and 
varied  while  thus  employed,  and  he  experienced 
numerous  financial  ups  and  downs,  but  never 
relaxed  his  efforts  to  better  his  financial  condi- 
tion, and  is  now  in  good  circumstances.  He  has 
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always  been  a faithful  and  enthusiastic  Republi- 
can in  politics,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  assessor 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  the  latter  for  three 
years.  He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  Like  his  ancestors 
for  generations,  he  is  a member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church. 


^IIOMAS  FASSITT.  Of  the  residents  of 
f C Cecil  County,  there  are  perhaps  few  who 
have  traveled  as  extensively  in  our  country 
as  has  Mr.  Fassitt,  of  District  No.  9.  His  occu- 
pation of  a civil  engineer,  in  which  for  years  he 
was  actively  engaged,  took  him  to  different 
points,  and  at  various  times  he  has  been  a resident 
of  twenty-three  states.  Finally,  wishing  to  enter 
an  occupation  that  would  enable  him  to  establish 
a permanent  home,  he  turned  his  attention  from 
engineering  to  farming,  and  has  since  operated  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  While  he 
had  110  previous  experience  as  an  agriculturist, 
his  sound  common  sense  enabled  him  to  succeed 
in  the  occupation. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  founder 
of  the  Fassitt  family  in  Maryland  was  Ralph  Fas- 
sitt, who  was  a native  of  France,  and  a descend- 
ant of  the  illustrious  Huguenots.  The  grandfather 
of  our  subject,  James,  and  the  great-grandfather, 
William,  were  born  in  Worcester  County,  this 
state,  whence  the  former  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1790,  and  embarked  in  business  there. 
Alfred  Fassitt,  our  subject’s  father,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1800  and  spent  his  life  there,  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a wholesale  jobber  and  mer- 
chant. In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  and  in  religion 
a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  al- 
ways being  deeply  interested  in  religious  enter- 
prises. As  his  wife,  he  chose  Margaret  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  John  Allen,  asoldier 
in  the  Revolution,  and  for  years  chief  clerk  to 
Stephen  Girard.  They  became  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  but  only  three  are  now  living: 
John  B.,  of  New  York  City;  Thomas  and  Mar- 


celena.  The  father  of  this  family  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1S74,  when  seventy-four  years  of 
age. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Fassitt  was  edu- 
cated there  and  in  Maryland.  He  learned  civil 
engineering  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsvl- 
vauia  Railway  Company  and  followed  the  occu- 
pation for  many  years.  In  1S72  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  Van  Sant,  of 
Bucks  Count}',  Pa.,  and  afterward  bought  the  old 
Kirk  Brown  farm  in  District  No.  9,  Cecil  Countv, 
where  he  has  since  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  the  dairy  business.  He  has  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Alfred,  assists  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  home  place;  John  Barclay,  Lor- 
aine  F.  and  Kathleen  Mary  are  at  home.  They 
attend  the  Zion  Presbyterian  Church,  while  Mr. 
Fassitt  holds  membership  in  St.  Mary  Anne’s 
Episcopal  Church,  at  North  East.  While  con- 
nected with  the  church  at  Oxford,  he  officiated  as 
vestryman  for  some  years.  He  is  a veteran  of 
the  late  war,  in  which  he  enlisted  in  iS62,  as  a 
member  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and 
served  about  one  year.  Interested  in  local  affairs, 
he  stands  well  among  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
social  ways  and  kindly  manner  toward  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  his  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  others  and  his  enjoyment  in 
whatever  brings  happiness  to  them,  all  these 
things  have  won  for  him  a position  among  the 
people  of  the  community,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  prizes  of  life. 


APT.  JOSEPH  HENRIOUES.  On  the 
banks  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  District  No.  2, 
...J  Harford  County,  lies  the  fertile  and  well-im- 
proved estate  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
where,  in  the  twilight  of  a very  busy  and  active 
life,  Captain  Henriques  is  living  retired  from  bus- 
iness cares.  Could  his  biography  be  given  in 
full,  with  its  many  thrilling  incidents  and  pel  ilous 
experiences,  it  would  read  like  a page  from  ro- 
mance. He  has  traveled  extensively,  both  in  for- 
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eign  land?  and  in  our  country,  and  has  thus  gained 
a cosmopolitan  culture  that  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  way;  he  has  also  gained  a knowledge  of 
men  and  countries,  the  customs  of  peoples  and 
their  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  life  here  chronicled  began  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  June  iS,  1825.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth, 
however,  the  captain  retains  no  recollection,  ior 
he  was  only  six  weeks  old  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  New  York  City.  His  father,  Moses, 
was  born  and  reared  in  London,  England,  and  in 
early  life  was  successfully  engaged  in  trading  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  met  and  married  Sarah 
Nunes,  a native  of  Kingston,  West  Indies.  They 
became  the  parents  of  ten  children,  but  only  three 
are  living,  viz.:  Joseph,  the  eldest;  William  H., 
a stock  broker,  of  New  York;  and  Lavinia,  widow 
of  Col.  Alfred  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York.  The 
father  removed  to  New  York  in  1825,  and  re- 
mained there  about  three  years,  after  which  he 
traveled  in  Europe  until  1S32,  when  he  returned 
- to  New  York  and  became  an  agent  for  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Rothschild.  For  many  years  he 
carried  on  a banking  business  on  Wall  Street.  A 
speculator  in  lands,  he  owned  considerable  prop- 
erty where  now  stands  the  city  of  Chicago. 

When  our  subject  was  two  years  of  age,  the 
family  went  to  Europe  and  spent  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  travel  upon  the  continent,  then  re- 
turned to  New  York  City,  where  his  early  school- 
ing was  obtained.  For  a time  he  was  a student 
in  the  New  York  Lyceum,  where  he  took  a seven 
years’  course  in  French  and  Spanish,  also  carried 
on  other  studies.  Afterward  for  three  years  he 
attended  a private  school  in  Boston,  taught  by 
Rev.  D.  M.  P.  Wells,  and  then  spent  two  years 
in  Columbia  College,  in  New  York.  His  first 
employment  was  that  of  clerk  in  the  dry-goods 
store  of  A.  T.  Stewart  & Co. , in  New  York , where 
he  remained  three  years.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Mexican  War  in  1847,  he  became  sergeant 
of  the  first  regiment  that  was  organized  in  New 
York  and  at  once  marched  to  the  scene  of  war- 
fare. When  the  army  finally  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico,  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  major- 
general  as  secretary  and  interpreter,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  capacity  until  the  treaty  of  peace  was 


signed.  During  that  time  he  was  commissioned 
to  officiate  as  interpreter  and  translator  to  the 
peace  commission,  headed  by  Nicholas  P.  Twist. 
When  the  American  army  evacuated  the  city  of 
Mexico,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  Twice 
during  the  war  he  was  wounded,  once  by  a gun 
shot  in  the  left  limb  and  at  another  time  in  the 
head  by  a sabre.  On  his  return  he  was  presented 
with  a medal  by  the  city  council  of  New  York 
City,  and  this  he  still  has  in  his  possession,  one 
of  his  most  valued  souvenirs  of  the  war. 

In  January,  1S49,  Captain  Henriques  was  one 
of  a party  of  one  hundred  gentlemen  organized 
to  go  to  California.  En  route  to  the  west  he 
passed  through  Mexico,  where  he  acted  as  inter- 
preter. After  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was 
chartered,  he  was  chosen  deputy  county  clerk 
and  also  served  as  public  administrator  of  the 
county,  secretary  to  the  United  States  land  com- 
missioners and  interpreter  to  all  the  courts.  He 
also  held  the  position  of  secretary7  to  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  legislature.  For  a short  time 
he  prospected  for  gold  ana  also  dealt  in  sugar. 
On  two  occasions  he  has  officiated  as  second  in 
duels,  being  Graham’s  second  in  the  duel  with 
John  Nugent,  of  San  Francisco.  While  in  the 
west  he  became  identified  with  San  Francisco 
Lodge  No.  1,  I.  O.  O.  F. , and  passed  through 
all  the  chairs.  He  was  also  identified  with  Leb- 
anon Lodge  No.  49,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  San 
Francisco,  which  was  the  first  lodge  instituted  by 
the  Masons  in  that  city.  In  1857  ^ie  returned  to 
New  York  via  steamer. 

From  1857  to  1861  Captain  Henriques  was 
employed  as  a translator  in  the  liquidating  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  custom  house,  except 
during  the  year  1858,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  Cuba  to  investigate  some  fraudu- 
lent sugar  deals.  When  the  Fourth  New  York 
Infantry  was  organized,  under  Col.  Alfred  Tay- 
lor, he  raised  a company  and  was  chosen  captain. 
The  regiment,  about  one  thousand  strong,  went 
to  Newport  News,  where  five  weeks  were  spent 
in  perfecting  the  organization  and  in  drilling. 
The}7  were  then  ordered  down  the  line  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Baltimore  Railroad, 
between  Perryville  and  Baltimore,  and  Captain 
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Henriques  was  placed  in  command  of  five  com- 
panies at  Havre  de  Grace,  as  senior  captain. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  protect  a bridge  at  Gunpow- 
der River,  thence  to  P't.  McHenry,  from  there 
to  Suffolk,  Ya. , Washington,  D.  C.,  and  through 
Maryland  to  Antietam.  There  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  left  hand  that  disabled  him  from 
further  service.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  ac- 
cepted a position  as  clerk  in  charge  of  French 
correspondence  for  the  house  of  H.  B.  Claflin  & 
Co.,  and  was  also  made  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Slock  Exchange,  of  which  his  brother  was 
vice-president.  This  position  he  held  from  1865 
to  1869,  when  lie  came  to  Harford  County  and 
took  up  his  residence  upon  Wilcon  farm,  the  prop- 
erty inherited  by  his  wife  from  her  parents.  She 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  B.  Hoke,  and 
was  born  on  the  place  she  now  owns.  Jacob 
Hoke,  who  was  a native  of  York  Count}-,  Pa., 
came  to  Harford  County  with  his  father,  Peter 
Hoke,  and  settled  upon  this  farm  in  1S14.  The 
marriage  of  Captain  Henriques  and  Sarah  B. 
Hoke  took  place  October  22,  1863,  and  one  child 
was  born  of  the  union,  Peter  PI.,  who  died  in 
1873.  Mrs.  Henriques  is  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  the  captain  attends.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a stanch  Democrat, 
and  is  warmly  interested  in  party  matters. 


HENRY  FORD.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
I “worth  of  a state  in  the  long  run  is  the  worth 
X of  the  individuals  composing  it.”  This  be- 
ing accepted  as  true,  the  presence  of  a public- 
spirited,  talented  man,  of  superior  mental  traits, 

> is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  state.  But,  while 
the  state  is  benefited,  the  especial  benefit  falls 
upon  the  village  or  locality,  the  immediate  center 
from  which  the  influence  radiates.  We  find  this 
to  be  the  case  in  studying  the  life  of  Mr.  Ford,  of 
North  East.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  that  has  since  been  one  of 
his  chief  characteristics  and  that  has  largely  been 
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the  means  of  his  success.  A review  of  his' life 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  people  in  Cecil  County, 
of  which  he  is  a native  and  to  which  he  returned, 
after  an  honorable  and  successful  career  as  an 
attorney  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Ford  family  is  thought  to  be  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, but  the  genealogy  is  not  clear  upon  this 
point.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  America  from  a very  early 
period  of  its  settlement.  Patriotism  has  always 
been  a marked  family  characteristic.  Col.  John 
Ford,  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  took  part 
as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  While  in 
active  service  he  captured,  from  a conquered  foe, 
a Hessian  musket,  that  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  our  subject  and  highly  prized  by  him.  John, 
father  of  I.  Henry  Ford,  was  born  at  Oldfield 
Point,  Cecil  County,  and  became  a farmer,  which 
occupation  he  followed,  together  with  work  as  an 
itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
I11  politics  he  was  first  an  old-line  Whig,  and  later 
a Republican.  He  was  a descendant  of  Francis 
Mauldin,  who  came  to  this  country  about  1687, 
and  settling  on  Elk  Neck  took  up  a large  tract  of 
laud,  some  of  which  is  still  owned  by  the  descend- 
ants. The  marriage  of  John  Ford  and  Elizabeth 
Simpers  resulted  in  the  birth  of  eleven  children, 
of  whom  seven  are  living,  namely:  Charles,  who 
has  been  a very  successful  man  and  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C.;  John  Fletcher,  of  North 
East;  Capt.  Samuel,  who  is  a resident  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Margaret,  who  is  unmarried  and 
resides  in  Philadelphia;  Alfred,  of  Washington; 
I.  Henry,  and  Sarah  M.,  who  resides  with  our 
subject  and  has  charge  of  his  home.  The  father 
of  this  family  attained  an  advanced  3ge,  dying  in 
1891,  and  the  mother  passed  away  in  1876.  They 
were  a worthy  couple,  honest  in  even  the  smallest 
details,  kind  and  generous  to  those  in  need,  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  them. 

At  the  family  home  in  North  East,  I.  Henry 
Ford  was  born  October  21,  1845.  His  father  be- 
ing well-to-do,  he  was  given  the  best  educational 
advantages  it  was  possible  to  secure,  and  of  these 
he  availed  himself  to  the  utmost,  as  he  was  am- 
bitious to  gain  a wide  fund  of  knowledge.  Pie 
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attended  the  private  schools  of  his  native  town, 
after  which  for  four  terms  he  was  a student  in 
* Ft.  Edward  Institute  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
then  prepared  for  college  at  Suffield,  Conn.  The 
fail  of  1S67  found  him  a student  in  classic  Yale, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1S71  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Beginning  the 
study  of  law,  in  the  law  department  of  the  same 
college,  he  graduated  in  1S73  as  a Bachelor  of 
Laws.  Immediately  afterward  he  opened  an  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  conducted  a 
general  practice  for  twenty  years,  meeting  with 
fair  success  in  his  profession.  Failing  health  at 
last  obliged  him  to  seek  an  entire  change  of  occu- 
pation, and  in  1S93  he  returned  to  the  old  home- 
stead in  Cecil  Count}-,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
superintending  the  management  of  a part  of  the 
property  and  renting  the  balance  to  tenants.  He 
. also  rents  another  farm  that  he  owns  in  this 
county.  He  belongs  to  the  Greek  letter  societies, 
is  a friend  of  religious  movements,  and  always 
votes  the  Republican  ticket,  though  at  no  time  a 
candidate  for  office.  During  the  campaign  of 
1S96  he  was  president  of  a sound-money  club. 
As  a citizen  he  is  progressive  and  consistent,  and 
always  identifies  himself  with  movements  tending 
toward  the  benefit  of  town  and  county. 


(JOHN  DUNNIGAN.  Among  the  represen- 
I tative  and  prominent  citizens  of  Harford 
County,  there  are  many  of  foreign  birth, 
who'have  come  to  this  country  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  financial  condition  and  in  this  free 
land  of  ours  have  succeeded  in  securing  a good 
home  and  comfortable  competence  as  the  reward 
of  their  industry,  perseverance  and  economy.  I11 
Mr.  Dunnigan  we  find  a worthy  representative 
of  this  class.  ' 

He  began  his  earthly  career  in  Ireland,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  John  Dunnigan, 
the  others  being  Patrick,  Janies,  Bernard  and 
Andrew.  When  our  subject  was  a young  man 
the  father  brought  his  family  to  the  new  world 


and  took  up  his  residence  in  Harford  County, 
Md. , where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  dying  in  1865. 

The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Dunnigan,  of 
this  sketch,  were  spent  on  the  Emerald  Isle, 
where  in  early  life  he  learned  the  stone  mason’s 
trade,  and  this  occupation  he  successfully  follow- 
ed for  a number  of  years  after  coming  to  America. 
It  was  in  1863  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
he  has  since  been  numbered  among  the  leading 
citizens  and  wide-awake  business  men  of  Harford 
County.  He  is  the  owner  of  a good  farm  of  sixty 
acres  in  District  No.  5,  which  he  has  placed  un- 
der a high  state  of  cultivation  and  operates  in 
connection  with  his  son  Daniel  J.,  a promising 
young  man  of  thrifty  and  industrious  habits. 

As  a companion  and  helpmate  on  life’s  journey 
Mr.  Dunnigan  chose  Anna  Clark.  Five  children 
have  blessed  their  union:  John,  now  a resident 
of  Darlington;  Mary,  wife  of  Theodore  Crew; 
James,  of  Lapidum;  Daniel  J.  and  Andrew.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
worth  and  its  members  are  all  communicants  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 
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R.  DAYID  O.  BOTTS,  who  has  had  long 
o and  successful  experience  as  a dentist  at 
Cy  Darlington,  Harford  County,  was  born  in 
this  village  in  1S53,  the  son  of  Isaac  H.  and 
Mary  (Sheridan)  Botts.  He  is  a descendant  on 
his  mother’s  side,  from  one  of  the  old  and  honor- 
ed families  of  the  county.  His  father  was  for 
fifty  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  at 
Darlington,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1887,  at 
the  age  of  seventy -five  years.  His  wife  died  in 
1872.  Eight  children  were  born  of  their  union 
and  of  these  five  are  now  living,  namely:  Mary 

E.,  wife  of  George  Murphy;  George  and  John, 
who  reside  in  District  No.  5,  Harford  County; 
David  O.,  of  this  sketch;  and  Thomas,  also  a 
resident  of  District  No.  5. 

In  the  academy  at  Darlington  cur  subject  ob- 
tained a practical  education,  completing  his  liter- 
ary studies  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  When  a 
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mere  boy  lie  became  interested  in  dentistry  and 
nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  his  father’s  office,  where  he  stud- 
ied the  dental  instruments,  their  varied  uses,  the 
treatment  of  patients,  and  ail  the  work  connected 
with  the  profession.  As  soon  as  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  he  began 
in  practice  for  himself  and  has  since  carried  it  on 
among  the  people  residing  in  and  near  Darling- 
ton. 

The  Democratic  party  finds  in  Dr.  Bolts  a firm 
and  loyal  supporter,  whose  views  upon  matters 
relating  to  the  government  have  been  adopted 
only  after  thoughtful  study  of  men  and  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  In  religious  belief  he  and  his 
family  are  Methodists.  In  1S76  he  married  Sallie 
B.  Smith,  and  they  have  two  children.  Mrs. 
Botts  is  the  daughter  of  Thackery  and  Sarah 
Smith,  natives  of  England,  who  came  to  America 
in  1848  and  settled  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  but 
from  there  removed  to  Harford  County  in  1853 
and  settled  upon  a farm.  Mr.  Smith  died  here 
in  November,  1S93,  aged  eighty-three,  and  his 
wife  passed  away  in  August,  1896,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  Their  family  consisted  of  seven 
children,  and  of  these  all  but  one  are  living. 
They  are  named  as  follows:  Richard,  residing 

in  Castleton,  this  county;  John,  also  a resident  of 
this  county;  Harry,  who  lives  in  Kansas;  Samuel, 
of  Darlington;  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  Botts;  and 
Esther,  who  married  Samuel  Love  and  makes 
her  home  in  Castleton. 


ARMEY  H.  MACKEY.  The  service  which 
in'  the  past  Mr.  Mackey  has  rendered  his 
feljow-cilizens  in  Cecil  County,  and  which 
he  is  now  rendering  the  people  in  the  responsible 
office  of  sheriff,  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  in- 
fluential men  of  the  county.  As  an  honored 
member  of  an  honorable  family,  connected  through 
many  generations  with  the  history  of  this  local- 
ity, he  is  adding  lustre  to  the  name  he  bears,  and 


in  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  is  winning 
a high  reputation.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
in  this  volume  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
ancestry  and  life. 

A lifelong  resident  of  Cecil  County,  Mr.  Mackey 
was  born  in  District  No.  9,  September  ii,  1S6S, 
the  son  of  Robert  and  Lydia  (Yerkes)  Mackey, 
natives,  respective!}-,  of  Rock  Church,  Cecil 
County,  and  Bucks  County,  Pa.  His  father,  who 
in  youth  learned  the  trade  of  a wheelwright,  has 
long  been  a man  of  prominence  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  and  for  one  term  held  the  office  of  sher- 
iff, in  which  position  he  enforced  the  law  with  a 
vigilance  that  made  him  a terror  to  evil  doers. 
At  this  writing  he  is  engaged  in  business  in  Fair- 
view,  District  No.  4.  His  father,  whose  name 
was  David,  was  also  a native  of  this  county.  Our 
subject’s  maternal  grandfather,  Andrew  Yerkes, 
was  a member  of  an  old  and  leading  family  of 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  In  the  Mackey  family  there 
were  three  sons:  Harvey  H. ; Andrew  Jarrett,  a 
farmer  and  wheelwright;  and  David  Clinton,  who 
is  now  in  school. 

When  two  years  of  age,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Fairview, 
where  he  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  was  a youth  of  seventeen  when  his 
father  was  elected  sheriff  of  Cecil  County,  and, 
though  so  young,  he  served  as  deputy  sheriff 
with  the  greatest  efficiency.  In  fact,  he  proved  so 
helpful  in  the  office  that  he  was  retained  as  dep- 
uty under  three  sheriffs.  In  this  way  he  gained 
thorough  familiarity  with  every  duty  connected 
with  the  office,  and  as  a natural  result  he  became 
the  people’s  choice  for  sheriff.  In  1895  he  was 
nominated,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  for  the  po- 
sition, and  was  elected  by  a fair  majority.  Since 
boyhood  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  poli- 
tics, and  his  influence  as  a politician  reaches  to 
all  parts  of  the  county.  In  personal  appearance 
he  is  striking,  possessing  a fine  physique,  and  be- 
ing in  height  six  feet  and  four  and  one-half  in- 
ches. He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  with  the  best  wishes  of  a host  of 
friends,  and  has  acted  in  this  capacity  with  credit 
to  himself.  He  is  a very  energetic  man,  quick  to 
see  an  emergency,  and  equally  quick  to  devise 
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meaus  of  overcoming  it,  in  fact,  this  energy  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  traits  of  Ins  character 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Junior  Order  of 
American  Mechanics.  Plis  marriage  took  place 
November  12,  1S96,  and  united  him  with  Mar- 
garet M.  Biles,  daughter  of  Charles  R.  Biles,  a 
prominent  farmer  residing  near  Fairview. 


(7  AMES  H.  KENNEDY,  M.  D.  To  those 

! who  wish  to  make  a success  in  any  business 
Q)  or  profession,  the  most  thorough  preparation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  the  “quack”  of  great  pretensions  but  no 
learning  can  cope  with  the  growing  demands  of 
the  science,  which  calls  for  the  most  careful  study 
and  training  on  the  part  of  its  members.  It  may 
with  justice  be  said  of  Dr.  Kennedy  that  he  pre- 
pared himself  for'  his  profession  by  most  careful 
stud}-' in  the  university  and  has  since  kept  abreast 
with  ever}-  development  in  the  science,  having 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge. 

In  looking  up  the  genealogical  history  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  we  find  that  their  first  repre- 
sentative in  America  was  the  doctor’s  great- 
grandfather, John  Kennedy,  who  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  Harford  County 
some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
probable  that  he  rendered  service  as  a patriot  in 
the  Revolution.  His  son,  James,  was  born  in 
this  epunty  and  became  a large  land  and  slave 
owner  here,  his  possessions  including  some  valu- 
able property  that  made  him  well-to-do.  He 
served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  North  Point.  While  he  led  a busy  life, 
he  found  time  for  some  recreation,  and  was  known 
for  miles  around  as  the  champion  fox  hunter  in 
the  neighborhood.  Silas  Baldwin  Kennedy,  the 
father  of  cur  subject,  was  born  and  spent  his 
entire  life  in  Harford  County,  and  was  a farmer 
by  occupation.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  captain 


of  the  state  militia,  which  position  he  filled  for 
several  years.  In  political  belief  he  was  a typical 
Democrat,  true  to  the  free-trade  policy  adopted 
by  the  party  in  its  platform.  Feeling  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  unjust,  prior  to  the 
war  he  set  free  the  many  slaves  that  he  owned. 
He  possessed  a splendid  physique,  and  was  active 
and  strong  until  shortly  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  eighty-nine.  Plis  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Eliza  Cory,  was  a 
daughter  of  James  and  Planuah  Cory,  the  former 
of  whom  was  killed  when  in  middle  life.  She  is 
still  living  and  is  now  about  eighty  years  of  age. 
Of  her  five  children,  two  died  young;  the  others 
are  Elmira  and  Samuel  L-,  who  is  a farmer  and 
stockraiser  of  this  county. 

At  Upper  Cross  Roads,  Harford  County,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  September  3, 
1S4S.  From  an  early  age  he  displayed  an  apti- 
tude for  learning  and  a love  of  study  that  plainly 
indicated  a professional  bent  of  mind.  The  com- 
mon schools  furnished  him  with  his  primary  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Bethel  Academy,  where  he  took  a course  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  Pie  then  entered 
Washington  University  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  conducted  his  medical  studies  there- 
until his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1874.  P'or 
a few  months  afterward  he  was  engaged  as  resi- 
dent physician  in  a hotel  at  Afton,  Va.  In  the 
fall  of  1S74  he  opened  an  office  in  Aberdeen, 
where  he  has  since  been  in  continuous  practice. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Harford  County  Medical  Association  and  he  is 
also  a member  of  the'  state  faculty.  In  things 
political  he  is  a Democrat,  but  not  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
Aberdeen  Lodge  No.  187,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

Dr.  Kennedy  married  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Hunter)  Elliott.  P'or 
many  years  Dr.  Elliott  was  engaged  in  active 
practice  in  Aberdeen  and  here  he  died  in  1872; 
Mrs.  Elliott  is  still  living  and  is  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  The  three  children  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  are  Elise,  Ethel  and  Douglas 
Elliott.  While  professional  matters  have  taken 
the  principal  portion  of  Dr.  Kennedy’s  time  and 
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attention,  he  yet  maintains  close  sympathy  with 
all  enterprises  for  the  public  good.  Possessing 
the  tastes  of  a naturalist,  many  of  his  leisure 
hours  have  been  devoted  to  a study  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  his  knowledge  concerning  the  fowl 
native  to  its  locality  is  perhaps  exceeded  by  none. 
He  is  an  interesting  writer  and  frequently  writes 
for  papers  and  magazines.  Harper’s  Magazine, 
of  April,  1S97,  contains  an  article  from  his  pen, 
entitled,  “Wild  Things  in  Winter,’’  which  shows 
that  he  has  been  a thoughtful  observer  of  the 
habits  of  canvas-back  ducks,  squirrels,  crows, 
blue-jays,  and  many  other  species  of  wild  fowl 
and  birds  known  in  this  section  of  country. 


ABAN  LOW.  Harford  County  is  well 

C known  for  the  energy,  enterprise  and  push 
IS  of  its  farmers,  and  Laban  Low  stands  in  the 
van  in  this  industry,  and  has  shown  much  wis- 
dom and  good  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  agri- 
cultural affairs.  He  has  led  a quiet  unobtrusive 
life,  but  he  has  done  fine  work  in  his  own  com- 
munity and  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  fine 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres  and  development  of 
the  resources  of  his  vicinity.  Such  men  deserve 
more  mention  than  they  ordinarily  receive,  and 
it  is  a privilege  to  here  give  a brief  notice  of  the 
life  of  this  wide-awake  man  of  affairs.  His  entire 
life  has  been  spent  within  the  confines  of  Har- 
ford Count}-  and  District  No.  4,  his  birth  having 
occurred  here  April  4,  1838,  to  Jeremiah  and 
Rebecca  (Fife)  Low,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  history  of  whom  see  the  sketch  of 
Rufus  Low  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  home  farm  was  the  scene  of  Laban  Low’s 
early  labors,  and  a thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  affairs  was  acquired  under 
the  guidance  of  his  father,  who  was  a thrifty  and 
intelligent  tiller  of  the  soil.  Agricultural  life 
was  congenial  to  him  and  upon  commencing  life 
for  himself  he  wisely  chose  it  as  his  future  work, 
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and  to  it  he  has  ever  devoted  his  attention.  He 
has  wisely  increased  the  value  of  his  property  by 
making  many  improvements,  and  the  neatness  ot 
his  buildings  and  fences  shows  that  he  has  not 
mistaken  his  calling.  His  financial  prosperity 
has  been  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  his  farm  has 
been  made  a garden  spot  in  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Maryland.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four 
years  he  married  Miss  Margaret  A.  Taylor,  a 
native  of  tins  district,  and  to  this  union  thirteen 
children  have  been  given:  Cora  (deceased); 

Rebecca,  Maud,  Bessie,  Clayton,  Brittie,  OraB., 
J.  Blaine,  L.  Ross,  Anna,  Martin,  Milton  and 
Chauncey.  John  Taylor,  father  of  Mrs.  Low, 
was  a native  of  Harford  County  and  here  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming  for  years. 

Mr.  Low  has  always  been  a stanch  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  and 
though  he  has  never,  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
been  an  office  seeker,  he  has  held  the  office  of 
census  enumerator  and  at  the  present  time  is  the 
efficient  postmaster  of  Corea.  He  has  also  held 
the  position  of  school  trustee  in  School  No.  11, 
District  No.  4.  He  discharges  his  duties  in  a 
capable  and  praiseworthy  manner,  as  he  has 
ever  met  all  his  responsibilities,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

ILLIAM  A.  BRICKLEY.  Many  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Cecil  County  have 
spent  their  entire  lives  within  its  borders, 
and  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have  accumu- 
lated a competency.  One  of  this  number  is  Mr. 
Brickley,  an  influential  citizen  and  capable 
farmer  residing  in  the  northern  part  of  District 
No.  5.  The  farm  on  which  he  resides  consists  of 
seventy-eight  acres  and  he  has  two  other  farms 
of  fifteen  and  thirty  acres,  which  were  purchased 
by  him  after  the  war.  The  property  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  cultivation  through  his  un- 
tiring efforts,  and  is  deservedly  classed  among  the 
valuable  estates  of  the  district.  It  is  provided 
with  a set  of  buildings,  each  of  which  is  adapted 
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to  its  special  purpose.'  Improved  farming  ma- 
chinery 1ms  been  introduced  and  the  agricultural 
operations  are  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  mod- 
ern appliances  and  developments. 

The  Brickley  family  came  to  America  from 
Germany  and  has  been  represented  here  for  many 
generations.  William,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
a son  of  Joseph  Brickley,  both  natives  of  this 
county.  The  former  was  a blacksmith  by  trade 
and  carried  on  a shop  for  many  years  near  the 
old  homestead.  He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age 
at  the. time  of  his  death.  Politically  he  was  a 
Republican  after  the  organization  of  that  party. 
Among  the  local  offices  which  he  held  were  those 
of  road  overseer  and  constable.  A member  of  the 
Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  was 
ordained  a local  preacher"  and  frequently  had 
charge  of  services  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
was  a member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  held  all  the  offices  in  his  lodge.  By  his  first 
wife,  Margaret  McMullen,  he  had  five  children, 
but  two  alone  survive:  David  G.  and  William 
A.,  both  residents  of  District  No.  5.  His  second 
wife  was  Mrs.  F.  Lee,  by  whom  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, three  living:  George,  in  Virginia;  P'rank- 
lin,  in  this  district;  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
James  Armour. 

Within  one-half  mile  of  his  present  place  of 
residence,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  born 
July  22,  1833.  In  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of 
a blacksmith  under  his  father,  but  afterward 
turned  his  attention  to  farming.  In  September, 
1861,  he  enlisted  as  a member  of  the  Parnell 
Legion  from  Baltimore  and  served  for  two  years 
and  seven  months,  afterward  re-enlisting  in  the 
First  Maryland  Infantry,  and  serving  until  he 
was  discharged,  in  July,  1S65,  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  While  taking  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks,  in  September,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  hip,  but  not  seriously.  When  the 
war  was  over  he  bought  the  place  where  he  has 
since  engaged  in  general  farming. 

The  political  issues  of  the  day  receive  the  ear- 
nest attention  of  Mr.  Brickley, who  is  a thoughtful 
student  of  current  events.  He  has  made  some- 
what of  a study  of  politics,  and  gives  his  prefer- 
ence to  the  Republican  party,  the  principles  of 


which  are,  in  his  opinion,  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  he  contributes  liberally  to  religious  and 
benevolent  enterprises  and  his  sympathies  are 
with  all  Christian  efforts.  March  5,  1S67,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Rachel  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  David  Maxwell,  and  a resident  of 
District  No.  6,  this  county.  The}-  are  the  parents 
of  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  Nettie 
E.  and  Howard  Newton,  both  at  home. 


R.  CROTHERS,  M.  D.,  has  for  twenty 
A years  been  numbered  among  the  leading 
\ physicians  of  Cecil  County.  Ability  and 
energy  have  won  him  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
and  his  genuine  personal  worth  has  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  a large  circle  of  friends.  He  was 
born  in  Rock  Springs,  Cecil  County,  in  1S45,  and 
on  a farm  was  reared  to  manhood.  He  attended 
the  district  schools,  where  he  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  elementary  branches  of  learning, 
after  which  he  became  a student  in  West  Notting- 
ham Academy,  and  then  entered  the  normal 
school  in  Millersville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1873.  Desiring  to  enter  the  medical 
profession,  he  began  his  preparatory  study  in 
the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  N. 
R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  a year  later  en- 
tered medical  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1874.  The  following  year  he  con- 
tinued his  medical  studies  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
College  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Crothers  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Rowlandsville,  Md. , where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  spent  eleven  years  as  a suc- 
cessful and  able  practitioner  of  Colora.  He  re- 
mained at  Vinegar  Hill  for  one  year,  and  then 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  in  District  No.  6,  Cecil  County, 
where  he  has  since  maintained  his  residence.  He 
is  excellently  qualified  for  the  practice  of  rnedi- 
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cine;  his  professional  knowledge  is  extensive  and 
accurate,  and  in  his  work  he  has  met  with  gratify- 
ing success.  His  ability  has  secured  to  him  a 
liberal  patronage  and  his  professional  brethren 
accord  him  a high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  fraternity. 

In  1SS3  the  doctor  married  Miss  Fannie  Chris- 
tie, and  they  have  two  interesting  children, 
Roman  R.  and  John  C.  Dr.  Crothers  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  Odd  P'el- 
lows’  lodge  at  Rising  Sun,  to  the  Oxford 
Medical  Society  and  to  the  Cecil  County  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  is  a man  of  pleasant  address, 
genial  in  manner  and  kindly  in  disposition. 
His  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
won  him  high  regard  and  he  is  a welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  best  circles  of  society. 
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RED  EMMORD.  The  old  saying  that 
‘ ‘There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor’  ’ 
has  proved  true  in  very  many  instances,  and 
particularly  so  as  regards  the  husbandman,  for 
if  he  be  successful  in  this  line  of  human  endeavor 
it  necessitates  earnest  and  persistent  effort  on  his 
part  extending  over  many  years,  as  well  as  econ- 
omy and  prudence  in  his  expenditures.  A de- 
scendant of  thrifty  German  stock  and  a farmer 
by  inheritance,  Mr.  Emmord  also  possesses  those 
principles  of  industry,  integrity  and  determina- 
tion that  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  the 
Teuton,  and  as  a natural  sequence  his  reward  has 
been  of  a substantial  nature,  and  he  is  now  the 
owner  of  a fine  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
he  carefully  tills. 

Mr.  Emmord  was  born  in  Magnolia,  Harford 
County,  Md.,  November  27,  1854,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  his  father,  who  was  born  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  in  1813.  In  his  boyhood 
days  the  latter  accompanied  his  parents  to  this 
country,  and  the  first  home  of  the  Emmords  was 
established  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  Fred 
Emmord,  Sr.,  secured  employment  on  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad  when  work  was  commenced. 
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on  that  line.  He  was  an  intelligent,  well-educated 
German,  who  had  previously  practiced  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years 
turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  For  about 
nine  years  he  was  overseer  of  a large  farm  in 
Distiict  No.  1,  Harford  County,  but  eventually 
purchased  a tract  of  one  hundred  and  one  acres, 
in  the  same  district,  the  interests  of  which 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  looking  after  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1SS3.  Besides 
this  farm  he  purchased  the  Collrain  place,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres, 
in  1S75.  He  always  supported  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but  was  never  a political 
aspirant. 

I11  his  religious  views  Mr.  Emmord  was  a fol- 
lower of  Martin  Luther,  was  a liberal  contributor 
to  and  a worthy  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  for  years  was  president  and  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  upright  life  which  he 
led  won  him  universal  respect,  and  in  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood  he  wielded  great  influ- 
ence for  good,  for  in  precept  and  example  his  aims 
were  high  and  noble.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
led  to  the  altar  Miss  Louisa  Bauersfeid,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Bauersfeid,  a native  of  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, the  result  of  which  union  was  the  birth  of 
eight  children:  Henry,  a merchant  of  Perry- 

man, District  No.  2;  Fred;  Molly,  wife  of  Charles 
Kamtner,  a farmer  of  Harford  County;  Amelia, 
wife  of  Herman  Hanson;  Louisa,  wife  of  Rev. 
A.  R.  Kuldell,  of  Allegeny,  Pa.;  and  three  de- 
ceased. The  mother  of  these  children  is  still 
living  and  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  initia- 
tory training  in  the  public  schools  of  District  No. 
x,  but  later  was  placed  in  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore  and  still  later  attended  a business  col-’ 
lege  for  some  time.  Having  learned  telegraphy, 
he  secured  a position  as  operator  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  and  followed  this  occupation  suc- 
cessfully for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  the  parental  roof  and  has 
since  had  charge  of  the  home  farm,  which  he  con- 
ducts in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  The  place 
is  devoted  to  general  farming,  but  much  attention 
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is  also  given  to  dairying,  the  milk  being  shipped 
to  Baltimore.  Mr.  Emmord  is  a wide-awake,  pro- 
gressive young  man,  and  to  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment success  is  a fore-gone  conclusion.  He  is 
unmarried. 


ILLIAM  S.  NOBLE.  Among  the  lead- 
ing, wide-awake  and  successful  business 
men  of  Harford  County  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  a well-known  miller  of  Darlington. 
H is  life  history  most  happily  illustrates  what  may 
be  attained  by  faithful  and  continued  effort  in  car- 
rying out  an  honest  purpose.  Integrity,  activity 
and  energy  have  been  the  crowning  points  of  his 
success,  and  his  connection  with  various  business 
enterprises  and  industries  has  been  of  decided 
advantage  to  his  section  of  the  county,  promoting 
its  material  welfare  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Mr.  Noble  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in 
1853,  in  Stafford,  and  his  father,  Benjamin  Noble, 
also  a native  of  Harford  County,  was  born  at 
Swansburg,  near  Havre  de  Grace.  The  family, 
which  is  of  English  origin,  was  founded  here  at 
an  early  day  by  Mark  Noble,  who  located  near 
Aberdeen;  and  James  Noble,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  born  near  Havre  de  Grace. 

Throughout  his  entire  business  career  Benja- 
min Noble  followed  milling  at  different  places, 
including  Wellington  and  Brandywine,  Md.,  the 
old  city  mill  in  Baltimore,  and  also  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  I11  i860  he  came  to  Darlington  and  began 
operating  the  mill  which  his  son  William  S.  still 
conducts.  He  married  .Susannah  Silver,  a daugh- 
ter of  David  Silver,  and  to  them  were  born  two 
.children;  Mary  E.,  now  the  wife  of  David  Ilan- 
way,  of  Bel  Air,  and  William  S.  The  father 
died  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  mother  still  survives,  making  her  home  with 
her  son. 

During  his  boyhood  and  youth,  William  S. 
Nobie  pursued  his  studies  in  both  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  Harford  County,  and  at  an 


early  age  began  assisting  his  father  in  the  mill, 
where  he  soon  mastered  the  business  in  all  its  de- 
tails. In  1S69  they  purchased  of  Jarrett  Gover 
the  milling  property  which  our  subject  still  owns, 
known  as  the  Deer  Creek  Mill,  it  being  situated 
on  Deer  Creek,  near  Glenville  and  Darlington, 
in  District  No.  5.  Bor  many  years  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  burr  mill,  but  in  188S  rollers  were  put 
in  and  the  plant  was  entirely  remodeled,  so  that 
it  is  now  one  of  the  best  grist  mills  in  the  local- 
ity. It  now  has  a capacity  of  forty  barrels  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  product  turned  out  is 
first-class  in  every  particular.  It  is  run  by  water 
equal  to  forty  horse  power,  and  is  successfully 
operated  by  Mr.  Noble,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough,  practical  and  reliable  millers  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  is  a stanch 
Democrat,  and  in  religious  belief  is  a Presby- 
terian, holding  membership  in  Harmony  Church. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance, and  the  systematic,  honorable  methods  he 
has  followed  have  gained  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 

« ^ % 

lENRY  W.  GUILFOYLE,  justice  of  the 
3I  peace,  and  a business  man  of  Whiteford, 

I District  No.  5,  Harford  County,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  October  16,  1846,  and  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Eliza  (Henderson)  Guilfoyle,  also 
natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Of  a family  of  six 
children,  he  and  his  brother,  Capt.  John  F. , are 
the  only  survivors.  Both  his  father  and  grand- 
father took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1798 
in  Ireland.  In  1S48,  the  father,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  their  two  children,  Henry  W.  and 
Mary  E.,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  found  employment  in  a lum- 
ber yard.  In  that  city  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Union  army. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  no  recollection 
of  his  native  land,  as  he  was  but  two  years  of  age- 
nt the  time  the  family  sought  a home  in  the 
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United  States.  When  he  was  about  sixteen  his 
parents  died  and  thenceforward  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  Iris  own  resources.  For  a time  he 
was  employed  by  Frank  Hamway,  a woolen 
manufacturer  of  Harford  County,  but  after  work- 
ing at  that  trade  for  two  years  he  turned  his 
attention  to  blacksmithing,  which  occupation  he 
has  since  followed.  At  the  age  of  twenty -one  he 
married  Maggie  E.  Hildt,  who  was  born  in 
Harford  County,  and  a member  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania family.  Their  three  children  are  John  H., 
Priscilla  E.  and  Mamie  E. , all  of  whom  are 
married  and  doing  well  in  life. 

A man  of  excellent  habits  and  fine  principles, 
possessing  in  a large  degree  the  traits  of  character 
that  commend  him  to  the  confidence  of  all  about 
him,  Mr.  Guilfoyle  was  the  choice  of  the  people 
for  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  commissioned  to 
that  office  by  Governor  Lowndes  in  1S96.  Po- 
litically he  has  always  been  pronounced  in  his 
allegiance  to  Republican  principles.  He  and  his 
'wife  are  active  members  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church  and  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  congregation . 


V /jANLY  DRENNEN.  The  men  who  from 
¥ ] time  to  time  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
01  people  of  Cecil  Count}'  as  their  officials 
have  been  almost  invariably  public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  men  of  intelligence.  Of  Mr.  Drennen  it 
may  be  said  that  in  genuine  public  spirit,  in  un- 
tiring vigilance,  in  strict  integrity  and  unfailing 
accuracy,  he  is  the  peer  of  them  all.  Since  he 
first  became  connected  with  his  present  office,  he 
has  discharged  its  duties  in  a manner  highly  satis- 
factory, even  to  those  who  oppose  him  politically. 
The  same  accuracy  and  energy  which  character- 
ized his  private  life  are  now  manifested  in  his 
official  capacity  as  treasurer  of  Cecil  County,  and 
while  his  influence  was  apparent  in  former  years, 
it  is  naturally  more  noticeable  in  his  present  im- 
portant and  responsible  position. 


Like  many  of  the  well-known  citizens  of  Elk- 
ton,  Mr.  Drennen  is  a native  of  this  village,  he 
having  been  born  here  February  3,  1S64,  the 
only  son  of  Thomas  and  Anna  E.  (Manly)  Dren- 
nen. His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Drennen,  was 
born  in  Newark,  Del. , in  1806,  and  learned  the 
wheelwright’s  trade,  which  he  followed,  for  many 
years,  and  in  addition  he  filled  a number  of  local 
offices  of  responsibility.  For  several  years  he 
was  postmaster  of  Newark,  and  at  different  times 
held  minor  offices.  In  the  Methodist  Church  he 
was  an  active  worker.  From  Delaware  he  re- 
moved to  Maryland  and  his  last  years  were  passed 
in  Cecil  County. 

Thomas  Drennen  was  born  in  Newark,  Del., 
in  1834,  and  in  early  manhood  came  to  Elkton, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  dry-goods  establishment,  in  this  way  accu- 
mulating a small  fortune.  In  1880  he  retired 
from  the  mercantile  business  in  order  to  accept 
the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cecil 
County  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  he  was  employed  until  his  death,  in 
May,  1S96.  He  was  a man  highly  respected  by 
ail  who  knew  him  and  had  the  full  confidence  of 
the  people.  His  connections,  religiously,  were 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  acted 
as  a trustee.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Capt. 
Nicholas  Manly,  who  in  early  life  was  commander 
of  a vessel,  but  later  retired  to  a farm  near  Elkton 
and  there  passed  the  remaining  days  of  his  life. 
(For  a more  complete  history  of  the  family,  see 
sketch  of  Nicholas  P.  Manly,  in  this  work.)  Mrs. 
Drennen  and  her  daughter  own  and  occupy  a 
beautiful  home  on  North  Main  Street,  Elkton. 
Her  other  daughter,  Annie  Highland,  is  the  wife 
of  John  M.  Tucker,  who  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cecil  County- 
Mutual  lure  Insurance  Company. 

The  education  received  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  in  the  Elkton  Academy  and  Eastman’s 
Business  College  was  of  a practical  nature,  fitted 
to  qualify  him  for  business  pursuits.  For  four 
years  he  was  interested  in  the  mercantile  business 
and  then  embarked  in  the  fire  and  life  insurance 
business,  in  which  he  built  up  a large  patronage. 
In  1894  he  was  appointed  county  treasurer,  and 
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the  following  year  lie  was  tendered  the  position 
by  election  upon  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  officials  the  county  has 
ever  had,  for  he  is  genial,  thorough  and  efficient. 
In  local  affairs  he  takes  an  interest,  especially  in 
regard  to  educational  matters,  and  is  now  treas- 
urer and  trustee  of  the  Eikton  Academy.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  November  26,  1SS3,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Alice  S.  Donnell, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Donnell,  a retired  business 
man  of  Newark,  Del.  Mrs.  Drennen  is  well 
educated  and  refined,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Two  children  bless  the  union, 
Manly  and  Elizabeth  G. 


MISS  ESTHER  ELIZABETH  EWING  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  prominent  and 
{ highly  esteemed  families  of  District  No.  6, 
Cecil  County.  Her  great-grandfather,  Samuel 
Ewing,  a native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  the  new  world,  and  on 
his  arrival  here  he  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  our  subject.  Pie  bore  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  early  development  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  county  and  experienced  all  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Establishing  a 
grist  and  sawmill,  he  engaged  in  their  operation 
in  connection  with  farming  and  met  with  a well- 
deserved  success  in  his  undertakings.  He  was 
married  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  attended  by  the  president 
and  members  of  congress  when  Philadelphia  was 
the  seat  of  government.  The  pastor  of  this 
church  was  Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.  D.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  his  day. 

Amos  Ewing,  Jr.,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  on  the  old  homestead  July  21,  1793,  a 
son  of  Amos  Ewing,  Sr.,  whose  birth  also  oc- 
curred on  that  place.  There  the  former  continued 
to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  milling 
throughout  life,  having  erected  a new  saw  and 


grist  mill.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Steel,  and 
the}’  became  the  parents  of  four  children  Am- 
brose, like  his  father,  followed  both  the  occupa- 
tions of  farming  and  milling.  He  died  in  1S90, 
leaving  a widow  and  three  children.  Miss  Ewing, 
of  this  review,  is  next  in  order  of  birth.  John 
S.,  who  resided  on  the  old  homestead,  died  in 
1891,  leaving  a family  of  four  children.  Mary 
R.  is  the  wife  of  William  E.  Gillespie,  of  Hazle- 
ton, Pa.  The  father  was  called  to  his  final  rest 
in  1S72,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  estimable 
wife  died  in  18S6.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  was  an  elder 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  merited  and 
received  the  warmest  confidence  and  esteem  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  appreciated  their  ster- 
ling worth  and  many  excellent  traits  of  character. 

After  the  death  of  the  father  the  sons  took 
charge  of  the  old  homestead  until  they,  too,  were 
called  to  the  world  beyond.  The  place  is  now 
owned  by  Miss  Ewing.  It  embraces  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  acres  of  farming  land  as 
rich  as  can  be  found  in  the  county,  and  is  ably 
managed  by  its  present  owner.  She  is  a consist- 
ent member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is 
much  beloved  by  everyone  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact. 


fipTEPHEN  H.  FORD.  For  some  men  once 
prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  Cecil 
County  the  curtain  of  death  has  fallen,  the 
battle  of  life  is  finished.  The  place  that  once 
knew  them  knows  them  no  more.  But  the  men 
among  whom  they  labored,  the  needy  whom 
they  assisted  and  the  friends  to  whom  their  noble 
characters  endeared  them,  have  not  forgotten 
them.  Judged  by  weeks  and  months,  a long 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  this  review 
passed  from  the  scenes  of  time,  but  his  memory  is 
still  green  in  the  hearts  of  ail  who  knew  him.  and 
the  frequent  mention  of  his  name,  even  at  this 
time,  shows  how  indelibly  his  life  work  was 
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stamped  upon  the  history  of  his  locality.  He 
was  not  an  old  man  (being  forty-six  years  of  age) 
when  death  came  to  him,  April  25,  1SS4;  but 
life  is  rightly  measured,  not  by  years,  but  by 
intensity;  and  judged  by  that  standard  his  lite 
was  a long  one. 

A native  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ford  was  given  a 
good  education,  attending  school  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  and  Newark,  Del.  He  was  a young  man 
when  the  dark  cloud  of  war  overshadowed  our 
nation.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  south  in 
the  struggle  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
service,  becoming  identified  with  the  navy. 
During  the  period  of  his  service  he  endured  all 
the  hardships  and  perils  of  war,  but  received  no 
injury.  At  one  time,  however,  he  was  taken 
"prisoner  by  the  northern  troops,  being  captured 
under  the  tree  where,  years  before,  the  Indian 
maiden,  Pocahontas,  had  saved  the  life  of  Captain 
Smith.  After  the  war  was  ended  he  settled  upon 
a plantation  in  District  No.  1,  Cecil  County,  to 
the  supervision  of  which  his  remaining  years  were 
given.  He  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  For  a 
time  he  was  tax  collector  of  District  No.  1. 

In  1S70  Mr.  Ford  married  Leuette  A.  Ellison, 
who  was  born  in  Delaware  February  25,  1845, 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  P.  and  Susan  M.  (Suck- 
ert)  Ellison,  natives,  respectively,  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  Ellison  family  consisted 
of  twelve  children  and  seven  of  these  are  living: 
Susan  T.,  Cecilia  A.,  Lenette  E.,  James  S., 
Priscilla  T.,  Lydia  D.  and  William  S.  Mrs. 
Ford's  grandfather,  James  Ellison,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  and  was  by  occupation  a farmer, 
which  was  also  the  calling  of  his  father,  James, 
Sr.,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  William  Suck- 
ert,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ford,  was  a 
physician  in  Philadelphia  and  also  proprietor  of  a 
drug  store  there.  His  brother,  George  Suckert, 
was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
stationed  near  the  present  home  of  Mrs.  F’ord. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  years  Mrs.  F'ord  was  brought 
to  Maryland  by  her  parents  and  here  she  has 
since  resided,  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
spent  in  a boarding  school  at  Oxford,  Pa.  Her 
five  children  are  Mary  S.,  Lenette  E.,  J.  Arthur, 


Stephen  PI.  and  Susan  S.  In  religious  belief  she 
is  connected  with  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church. 
The  F'ord  estate,  upon  which  she  resides,  con- 
tains six  hundred  acres  of  well-improved  land  and 
is  divided  into  two  farms,  known,  respectively,  as 
Dividing  and  Ford’s  Landing,  each  with  three 
hundred  acres,  the  latter  being  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ford.  She  is  a lady  who  has  many  warm  friends 
in  this  community.  Whether  entertaining  in  her 
pleasant  home  those  who  are  proud  to  call  them- 
selves her  friends,  whether  mingling  with  refined 
and  aristocratic  men  and  women  in.  select  social 
circles,  or  going  upon  errands  of  mercy  to  the 
suffering  and  the  sad,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  she  shows  that  nobility  of  character 
that  is  always  its  possessor's  greatest  charm. 

-«|4aL=  .g.  C-S55 ----Ll  J •* 

QQlLLIAM  L.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  is  a leading 
\ A j and  successful  physician  of  Jarrettsville, 
\?  V Harford  County . Fortunate  is  he  who  has 
back  of  him  an  honorable  ancestry,  and  happy 
should  he  be  if  his  lines  of  life  are  cast  in  har- 
mony therewith.  The  doctor  is  a representative 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families 
of  Maryland,  whose  history  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  annals  of  the  state. 

Richard  Smith,  the  first  of  the  family  oi  whom 
we  have  record,  died  at  Hall’s  Croft  in  1667.  He 
came  to  the  state  about  1649,  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  about  1651.  As  appears  from  the  land 
records  in  Annapolis  under  date  of  October  7, 
1662,  Richard  Smith,  Gentleman,  entered  rights 
for  one  hundred  acres  of  land  with  dwelling  house 
on  the  west  side  of  Solomon's  Creek.  May  27, 
1655,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  for  the 
province  of  Maryland,  and  held  office  until  1660. 
He  represented  Calvert  County  in  the  provincial 
legislature  from  April  16,  1661,  until  his  death, 
in  1667.  His  son,  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  married 
three  times.  His  second  wife  was  Barbara  Rous- 
by,  widow  of  J.  Rousby,  of  Calvert  County, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Maria  Johanna  Lawther, 
widow  of  Mr.  Lawther  of  the  Queen’s  Life 
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Guards,  and  a daughter  of  Charles  Somerset,  and 
granddaughter  of  Lord  John  Somerset,  Marquis 
of  Worcester. 

Col.  Walter  Smith,  the  second  sou  of  Richard 
and  Eleanor  Smith,  served  as  vestryman  of  All 
•Saint’s  parish  from  1702  until  April  2,  1711. 
Waiter  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  Col.  Walter  Smith  and 
his  wife,  fiachel,  was  made  vestryman  April  16, 
1716,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  and  qualified,  May  6, 
1729.  His  son,  Dr.  Clement  Smith,  married 
Barbara  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr.  Patrick  and  Mary 
(Brooke)  Linn,  and  they  became  parents  of  ten 
children,  namely:  Patrick  Linn;  Dr.  Walter,  who 
married  Esther  Belt;  Richard,  who  married  Miss 
Peter  and  left  three  daughters,  Barbara,  Harriet 
and  Cami;  Alexander  Lawson,  who  commanded 
the  militia  of  Calvert  Count)-  about  17S7,  and 
anarried  Miss  Griffith;  Dr.  Clement,  who  was 
born  in  1756,  and  was  married;  Dr.  Joseph  Sim- 
lee,  of  Frederick  County,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  T.  Price,  and  died  in  Taneytown; 
John  Addison,  who  died  unmarried;  Mary  Smith, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Hunt;  Susan,  who 
died  unmarried;  and  Rachel. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  died  about  1795.  He  mar- 
ried Esther  Belt,  who  died  in  Georgetown  Au- 
gust 29,  1796.  Their  son,  Joseph,  by  hiswife, 
Lucy  Smith,  had  two  sons,  William  and  Anthony. 
The  former  died  May  22,  1S09.  He  married 
Middleton  Belt,  daughter  of  Middleton  and  Alary 
Ann  Belt,  of  Montgomery  County,  December  29, 
1796.  Their  children  were  as  follows:  Emily, 
born  December  9,  1797,  died  December  14,  1808; 
Mary  Ann,  born  August  27,  1800,  died  October 
14,  1812;  Lucy  Middleton,  born  December  20, 
1802,  married  E'.  B.  Smith,  and  her  second  hus- 
band was  R.  Estep;  Elizabeth,  born  March  20, 
1806,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bootes;  Annie 
Maria,  born  September  30,  1808,  married  An- 
thony Hyde;  William  Emily,  born  December 
9,  1809,  married  Dr.  Granville  Farquaher.  After 
the  death  of  the  father  of  this  family  his  widow 
married  his  brother,  Anthony  Smith,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  and  by  that  marriage  had  three  cliil 
dren:  Mary  Sophia,  born  October  14,  1814,  died 
October  6,  1818;  David  Porter,  born  June  26, 


1 S 1 7,  died  November  3,  1S53,  of  yellow  fever,  at 
Bagdad  Mills,  Fla.;  and  his  wife,  Emma  Wood, 
of  Vermont,  died  October  iS,  1853,  of  the  same 
disease,  as  did  also  their  infant  child:  and  Sophia 
Middleton,  born  April  iS,  1821,  died  January  14, 
1S3S. 

The  Belt  family,  with  which  the  Smith  family 
intermarried,  is  also  one  of  prominence  in  Man- 
land.  Records  show  that  Middleton  Belt  and 
Mary  Ann  Dyer  were  married  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Surrey,  England,  March  25,  1763. 
Their  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  was  born  in  Bris- 
tol, England,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1771. 
Another  daughter,  Middleton,  the  great-great- 
grandmother of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, April  24,  1777.  Others  of  the  same  fam- 
ily are  Alary  Ann,  who  was  born  in  Fairfax,  Va. , 
March  29,  1779;  Clarissa,  born  in  Georgetown, 
Aid.,  November  10,  1781;  Aliddleton,  a son, 

born  in  Georgetown,  September  13,  1785;  Will- 
iam Dyer,  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Aid., 
February  26,  17SS;  and  James  Harrick,  born 
January  31,  1792,  in  Alontgomery  County.  The 
father  of  this  family  died  January  15,  1807.  aged 
sixty  years;  and  his  wife  died  in  Georgetown, 
December  18,  1830,  aged  eighty-five.  Their 
eldest  daughter  died  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in 
April,  180S.  Alary  Ann  died  in  Georgetown, 
September  17,  1783. 

Alordecai  Smith,  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr. 
Smith  of  this  review,  was  born  December  9.  1737, 
and  married  Phoebe  Finch,  born  November  3, 
1740.  Their  son,  Alordecai  Finch  (known  as 
General  Smith),  born  November  25,  1777,  mar- 
ried Aliss  Kent,  of  Calvert  County,  and  died  July 
19,  1S34.  Fielder  Bowie  Smith,  the  doctor’s 
grandfather,  was  born  November  14,  1775,  and 
was  married  June  22,  1S02,  to  Sallie  S.  Plummer. 
Their  children  were:  Alordecai,  who  was  born  in 
1803,  and  died  July  19,  1834;  Sarah  Ann.  Airs. 
Nathan  Childs,  born  September  15,  1805,  died 
Alarcli  14,  1S26;  Airs.  Eliza  Ann  Boswell,  born 
P'ebruary  8,  1809,  died  February  9,  1826;  and 
Airs.  Phoebe  Finch  Boswell,  born  in  June,  1S10, 
died  in  October,  1872. 

Fielder  Bowie  Smith  married  Lucy  Aliddleton 
Smith,  September  22,  1824.  Their  children  were: 
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Elizabeth  Ann,  born  October  6.  1S25,  and  died 
October  2,  1S27;  Fielder  Bowie,  Jr.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1S2S;  William  Daniel,  born  March  iS, 
1S30;  Maiia  Louisa,  born  July  26,  1S32;  Eleanor 
Stewart,  born  October  6,  1834,  and  died  April 
2S,  1S33;  Mordecai  Finch,  born  May  14,  1836, 
and  died  May  21,  1S36;  David  Porter,  born  No- 
vember 27,  1S3S;  Mary  Sophia,  born  May  13, 
1S41.  and  died  February  9,  1864;  Henry  Clay, 
born  May  7,  1S44,  and  died  June  20,  1S45.  Of 
this  family  Fielder  Eowie  married  Rebecca  Brad- 
ley, March  14,  1S50;  Maria  Louisa  became  the 
wife  of  Septimus  D.  Sewell,  April  30,  1S50; 
William  Daniel  married  Adeline  Bradley,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1S56;  David  Porter  married  Martha 
L-  Chaney,  October  20,  1S63;  Mary  S.  mar- 
ried Charles  W.  Owens,  October  16,  1864.  Fielder 
Bowie  Smith,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  died 
in  June,  1844,  and  his  widow  was  married  Au- 
gust 22,  1848,  to  Richard  Estep.  She  died  Au- 
gust 17,  1877,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  Smith  have  a family  of  four 
children:  Fielder  B.,  Mary  L.,  Andrew  P.  and 
William  L.  The  last-named  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, December  iS,  1862,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  on  a farm  in  Calvert  County.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Prince  George  Count}',  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  returned  home  and  began  reading  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Griffith.  He 
also  attended  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Baltimore,  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  the  spring  of  1S87.  He  is  now'  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  practice  in  District  No.  4, 
Harford  County.  Pie  has  made  a close  study  of 
his  profession,  his  knowledge  is  comprehensive 
and  accurate,  and  he  ranks  among  the  skilled  and 
leading  physicians  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  Dr.  Smith  married  Miss 
Eleanor  O.  Smith,  a native  of  Calvert  County. 
Her  father,  Dr.  John  S.  Smith,  also  a native  of 
that  county,  practiced  medicine  at  Smithville  with 
excellent  success  for  many  years.  His  children 
are  Frank  O.,  Gertrude,  Eleanor  O.,  R.  Percy  and 
Allen  W.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  had  two  chil- 
dren, but  lost  the  younger,  Anna  B.,  at  the  age  of 


three  years.  Miriam  L.  is  still  at  home.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  His  political  support 
is  given  the  Democracy.  He  is  a young  man  of 
superior  ability,  of  sterling  worth  and  of  noble 
purpose.  His  courteous,  genial  manner  has  won 
him  the  regard  of  all,  and  he  has  a large  circle 
of  friends  in  Harford  County. 


<p^HOMAS  M.  TYSON  wras  born  October  27, 

I upon  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 

in  District  No.  5,  Cecil  County.  He  is  one 
of  a family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  six  are 
living,  those  besides  himself  being  Emily  C., 
who  is  married  and  resides  in  Conshohocken,  Pa.; 
Margaret  J.,  a widow,  living  in  Media,  Pa.;  Sa- 
rah K.,  who  is  married,  and  lives  near  the  old 
home:  John  P.,  a resident  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
I.  B.,  of  Media,  Pa.  The  father  of  this  family, 
John  W.  Tyson,  wTas  a member  of  an  English 
family  that  settled  in  Maryland  many  generations 
ago.  Throughout  life  he  engaged  in  farming 
here.  Politically  he  was  first  an  old-line  Whig, 
later  a Democrat,  and  finally  a Republican.  At 
one  time  he  held  the  office  of  constable.  He  was 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  one  of  its  influential  workers.  His  death 
occurred  November  29,  1S96.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Jane,  wras  a daughter  of  Cloud  Carter,  a farmer 
of  Cherry  hill,  Cecil  County;  she  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1891. 

In  the  schoolhouse  near  his  father's  home,  our 
subject  gained  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
and  later  he  was  a student  at  Southampton,  in 
this  county.  August  13,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a 
member  of  Company  A,  Eighth  Maryland  Regi- 
ment, and  served  from  that  time  until  he  was 
honorably  discharged,  June  28,  1865.  After  his 
return  home  he  farmed  the  old  place,  after  which 
he  bought  the  store  that  he  has  since  conducted. 
He  makes  his  home  at  Mechanics  Valley,  and 
gives  his  attention  to  the  management  of  his  busi- 
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ness.  Politically  he  is  a Republican,  fraternally 
is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  in  religious  connections  is  associated 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation,  be- 
ing church  and  parsonage  trustee.  December  S, 
•’1869,  he  married  Lydia  Field,  daughter  of  John 
R.  Field,  of  this  county.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Mamie,  wife  of  William  K.  Blake. 


JOHN  A.  LAMBERT,  of  North  East,  was 
born  at  the  family  home  near  this  place 
October  13,  1844.  He  was  a son  of  Adam 
Lambert,  a native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
an  iron  worker  and  farmer  by  occupation.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  is  now  living  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat, 
and  in  religious  belief  holds  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  married  Mary 
Reed  Adams,  a descendant  of  George  M.  Reed, 
of  Delaware,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  She  was  a daughter  of  John 
Adams,  who  moved  to  Cecil  Count}-  in  1S40,  but 
six  years  later  went  to  Pennsylvania.  She  is  still 
living  and  is  now  eiglity-oue  years  of  age.  Her 
family  consists  of  the  following  children:  Susan, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Farnan,  of  Kimballville,  Pa.; 
John  A.;  Mary  A.,  who  married  Knox  Reed,  of 
Hickory  Hill,  Chester  County,  Pa.;  Martha; 
Matthew  Watson,  of  Lewisville,  Chester  County, 
Pa.;  Lydia,  Mrs.  Harry  Lemon,  of  West  Grove, 
Pa.;  Robert,  of  Easton,  Md.;  and  Caleb,  of  Ox- 
ford. Chester  County,  Pa. 

For  one  year  our  subject  was  a pupil  in  the 
public  school  at  Pine  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
He  then  attended  school  in  this  district,  near 
Mechanics  Valley,  for  one  year,  and  for  a short 
time  was  a pupil  in  the  school  at  North  East, 
also  at  Oak  Grove.  His  attendance  at  school  was 
limited  to  the  winter  months,  as  in  the  summer 
season  he  was  obliged  to  assist  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm.  Like  his  father,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  an  iron  worker.  From  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  years  until  he  was  forty-eight  he  was  em- 


ployed in  the  McCullough  iron  works,  and  dur- 
ing most  of  that  time  was  a shingler  or  iron 
drawer,  being  considered  a first-class  mechanic 
and  skilled  workman.  In  1S92  he  resigned  his 
position  and  since  then  has  been  town  bailiff,  tax 
collector  and  auctioneer.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican, in  religion  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  fraternally  is  connected 
with  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Lambert,  who  died  in 
1871,  was  Georgianna,  daughter  of  Robert  Barrett, 
of  North  East.  The  only  child  of  this  union  is 
Ida  M.,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  West  Grove, 
Chester  County,  Pa.  Afterward  Mr.  Lambert 
married  Emily  Veach,  cf  District  No.  1.  She 
died  in  1SS6,  leaving  a daughter,  Laura,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  teaching  school.  The  present 
wife  of  Mr.  Lambert  is  Harriet  L- , daughter  of 
Enoch  Johnson,  of  College  Green. 


a < 


H.  RICHARDSON,  M.  I).,  of  District  No. 
9,  Cecil  County,  was  born  in  1S51,  in  Dis- 
trict No.  8,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  and  Mar- 
garet (McCullough)  Richardson,  of  the  same 
place.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  three 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Richardson  came  from 
England  to  America,  one  of  whom  settled  on  the 
Elk  River,  another  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
the  third  in  Kent  County.  The  doctor  is  a de- 
scendant of  the  first  of  these.  Throughout  the 
most  of  his  life  Joseph  Richardson  followed  the 
carpenter’s  trade  in  District  No.  6.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  received  his  vote,  but  he  was  not 
active  in  public  affairs.  By  his  marriage  ten 
children  were  born,  of  whom  six  are  now  living: 
D.  II.;  William,  of  District  No.  6;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Zachariah  Leonard;  George,  of  District 
No.  6;  Annie,  Mrs.  Robert  Aiken;  and  Joseph  P., 
of  Wilmington.  The  father  still  resides  in  District 
No.  6,  and  though  eighty  years  of  age  is  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  educated  in  West  Notting- 
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ham  Academy,  and  completed  his  course  of  study 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  which  he  taught 
for  five  years  in  the  academy  and  tor  seven  years 
in  public  schools.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  a physician  in  Rising  Sun,  and 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  commenced  to 
practice  in  this  district,  going  one  year  later  to 
Brick  Meeting  House,  where  he  has  resided  since 
18S6.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Democrats. 
By  his  marriage  to  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson  of 
Chester  Count}-,  he  has  two  children,  Daisy  C. 
and  Margaret  A.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Senior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics,  and  has  been  through  all  the  chairs 
and  served  as  representative  to  state  and  national 
council.  He  is  a member  of  the  Zion  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  which  his  family  also  attend. 


ON.  ALBERT  CONSTABLE,  one  of  the 
§ most  prominent  attorneys  of  Elkton,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  October  24, 
183S,  the  son  of  Albert  and  Hannah  (Archer) 
Constable,  natives  respectively  of  Kent  and  Har- 
ford Counties.  Both  the  Archer  and  Constable 
families  have  been  prominent  in  their  respective 
localities  for  a number  of  generations  and  have 
been  noted  for  superior  intelligence  and  culture. 
Dr.  John  Archer,  an  ancestor  of  our  subject, 
was  the  first  graduate  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  attained  prominence  in  the  profession. 
Albert  Constable,  son  of  John  Constable,  was 
born  June  3,  1805,  and  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  the  home  farm.  On  arriving  at  manhood  he 
entered  the  legal  profession,  which  he  followed 
in  Bel  Air,  then  in  Baltimore.  From  1851  to 
1855  he  was  circuit  judge  for  the  district  compris- 
ing Harford  and  Baltimore  Counties;  and  held 
the  office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August  22, 
1855.  A Democrat  in  politics,  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  on  the  party  ticket  and  served  in 
that  body  in  1846-47.  Ilis  influence  was  felt  in 
many  public  measures  and  was  potent  in  the  ad- 


vancement of  local  enterprises.  His  wife,  who, 
like  himself,  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  died  in  1S66.  Of  their  family  Albert 
and  his  sister,  Isabel  S. , are  the  survivors,  two 
daughters  being  deceased.  Isabel  S.  is  the  wife 
of  S.  E.  Gittings,  of  Washington ; Johanna  died 
unmarried;  Alice  became  the  wife  of  John  C. 
Gittings,  of  Baltimore  County. 

When  a boy  our  subject  was  the  recipient  of 
excellent  advantages.  Lie  attended  school  in 
Norwich  and  New  London,  Conn.,  and  New- 
ark, Del.  In  the  year  1S61  he  began  in  legal 
practice  at  Towson  and  two  years  later  removed 
his  office  to  Elkton,  his  present  location.  In 
1S76  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  and 
prominent  in  his  advocacy  of  all  progressive 
measures.  I11  1S66  he  married  Elizabeth  Black 
Groome,  who  was  born  in  Elkton,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  C.  Groome,  a prominent  lawyer. 
Eight  children  were  born  of  the  union  that  arc- 
still  living,  four  being  deceased.  The  survivors 
are  Albert,  an  attorney;  John  Groome.  Henry 
Lyttleton,  Reginald,  William  P.,  Ariine,  Cather- 
ine and  Mary. 


O'/O- 


n THOMAS  WEBSTER,  who  is  engaged  in 

I the  canning  business  at  Harford  Furnace, 
Harford  County,  was  born  in  District  No.  3 
of  this  county.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Lester  and 
Susan  (Brown)  Webster,  natives,  respectively,  of 
Districts  Nos.  3 and  2,  the  former  of  whom  died  in 
September,  1S69,  and  the  latter  in  June,  1885. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Webster,  and 
his  maternal,  Jacob  Brown,  of  Primrose.  The 
family  of  which  he  is  a member  consists  of  six 
children,  those  besides  himself  being  Jacob  B.,  of 
District  No.  3;  William  E. ; Mary  E.;  Martha  A. 
S.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchell;  and  Sarah,  all  of  the 
same  district. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  married  and  rented  a farm,  upon  which  he 
began  agricultural  pursuits.  I11  1S49  'ie  was 
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given  charge  of  the  old  Harford  Furnace  prop- 
erty, where  he  remained  until  1SS7,  and  from 
that  time  was  in  charge  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Mrs.  Walsh,  until  March,  1S97.  At  this  writing 
he  is  engaged  in  canning  tomatoes.  Politically 
he  is  a Democrat,  but  is  not  narrow  in  his  views, 
voting  for  the  man  rather  than  the  party.  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  he  holds  the  office  of 
elder. 

April  iS,  1S07,  Mr.  Webster  married  Susannah 
#Mitchell,  daughter  of  Alfred  Mitchell,  of  Church- 
ville.  They  have  three  daughters,  namely:  Car- 
rie M.;  Ann  L.,  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Alabama;  and  Harriet,  at  home. 

=1.. 

ON.  CHARLES  E.  BEATTY,  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court  of  Cecil  County,  was  born 
October  8,  1S43,  on  Elk  River,  about  six 
miles  from  North  East,  his  present  home.  His 
father,  William,  was  a son  of  Arthur  and  Caro- 
line Beatty,  the  former  a native  of  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland.  William,  who  was  born  in  Delaware, 
removed  to  Cecil  Count}-,  and  at  different  times 
was  variously  employed.  I11  his  youth  he  was  a 
contractor  and  engaged  in  railroad  work.  By 
trade  he  was  a millwright.  In  1S48  he  en- 
tered the  drug  business  in  North  East,  estab- 
lishing the  first  drug  store  here.  Politically  he 
was  a Democrat  and  for  ten  years  served  as 
magistrate.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
he  officiated  as  class  leader,  trustee  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  for  many  years. 
He  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

After  having  attended  the  public  schools  for 
some  -years,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered 
Port  Edward  Institute  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In 
1861  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  secured  employ- 
ment in  a retail  drug  store,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years,  meantime  learning  the  business. 
Going  to  St.  Louis  in  1867,  he  took  a position 
with  the  medical  purveying  department  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  remained  there  as  a 


druggist  for  two  and  one-half  years,  having  in 
his  charge  $3,000,000  in  supplies.  Plis  next  po- 
sition was  with  the  wholesale  drug  house  of  E. 
C.  Pike,  for  whom  he  traveled  in  Illinois  and  the 
northwest.  I11  1871,  when  Mr.  Pike  sold  his 
patent  medicine  business  to  the  Collins  Drug 
Company,  Mr.  Beatty  entered  the  employ  of  this 
concern,  and  for  them  traveled  in  the  south  and 
later  in  the  southwest  and  west,  remaining  with 
them  for  nine  years.  The  increasing  feebleness 
of  his  father  caused  him  to  return  to  Maryland 
in  18S0,  and  he  then  took  charge  of  the  drug 
business  owned  by  his  father. 

Fraternally  Judge  Beatty  is  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  record- 
ing secretary  of  the  lodge,  in  which  he  is  the  old- 
est member  in  the  town.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat.  P'or  seven  years  he  was  register  of 
voters,  and  since  1895  he  has  served  as  judge  of 
the  orphans’  court.  With  many  of  the  depart- 
ments of  work  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  he  is  closely  identified,  and  at 
this  writing  is  secretary  of  the  missionary  society 
and  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Sunday-school. 
October  7,  1875,  he  married  Margaret  Kelly,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  parents  who  came 
to  this  country  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  She  died 
in  December,  1892,  leaving  five  children,  name- 
ly: Arthur,  who  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
in  Philadelphia;  Annie,  Drew,  Laura  and  Mar- 
garet. 
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“JEV.  GILES  BUCKNER  COOKE  has  been 
A rector  of  North  Elk  parish, diocese  of  Easton, 
\ since  July  18,  1891.  The  church  to  which 
he  ministers  and  whose  welfare  is  so  dear  to  his 
heart  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Maryland.  The 
bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  house  of 
worship  were  brought  from  England  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Bible,  prayer  book  and  communion 
set  were  donated  by  Queen  Anne  of  England. 
The  original  building  was  erected  in  1690,  and 
on  the  same  site  the  present  structure  was  built 
in  1734.  Many  are  the  changes  that  have  been 
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made  since  those  days,  and  could  the  old  walls, 
now  gray  with  age,  speak  in  human  voice,  what 
a story  they  might  tell  of  days  of  terror  when  the 
land  was  infested  by  the  hated  “redcoats;"  of  the 
early  days  of  the  government  when  the  founda- 
tion of  our  nation  was  laid;  of  years  of  progress 
and  advancement;  then  of  darker  days,  when  the 
soldiers  in  the  blue  and  those  in  the  gray  met  on 
many  a blood-stained  battlefield. 

The  Cooke  family  was  first  represented  in 
America  by  Mordecai  Cooke,  who  came  from 
England  in  1650  and  was  sheriff  of  Gloucester, 
Ya.,  in  1698.  John  K.  Cooke,  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  a lumber  merchant  and  a man  of  means. 
Politically  he  was  a Democrat  and  a leading  poli- 
tician of  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  of  which  place  he  was 
at  one  time  postmaster.  He  went  to  the  Mexican 
War  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Virginia 
Regiment,  and  was  made  provost  marshal  after 
reaching  the  front.  He  was  also  in  the  southern 
army  during  the  Civil  War  and  served  as  post- 
master of  General  Lee’s  army,  the  army  of 
northern  Virginia.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Portsmouth  and  retired  to  private  life.  His  death 
occurred  February  6,  1887.  He  married  Fannie 
Bracken,  of  Gloucester  County,  Ya. ; she  died  in 
1867,  leaving  a son  and  three  daughters,  namely: 
Giles  Buckner;  Margaret,  wife  of  Littleton  White, 
of  Portsmouth,  Ya.;  Ella  Mason,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Chandler,  of  Caroline  County,  Ya.,  and  Betty  P., 
wife  of  J.  W.  Palmer,  of  Brunswick  County,  Ya. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Ports-' 
mouth,  Ya.,  May  13,  1838.  He  graduated  from 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1S59  and  after- 
ward taught  school  and  read  law  until  April,  1861 , 
when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a pri- 
vate. Afterward  he  was  promoted  successively  to 
lieutenant,  captain  and  major,  and  also  served  on 
the  staff  of  several  generals  as  assistant  adjutant. 
From  November,  1864,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
uniform  which  he  wore  while  in  service  was 
given,  after  the  surrender,  to  his  nephew,  Rev. 
John  K.  White,  and  the  latter  afterward  wrote  a 
poem,  “The  Old  Gray  Coat,”  that  was  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  the  uniform  and  a recollection  of 
the  dark  w'ar  days.  The  poem  has  fifteen  stanzas 


and  is  beautiful  in  thought  and  effective  in 
rhythmic  harmony.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Cooke  has  devoted  himself  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  by  his  noble  Christian  life,  no 
less  than  by  his  earnest  preaching,  has  led  many 
to  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  October  19, 
1870,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  F.  (Mallory) 
Southall,  who  remained  his  devoted  helpmate 
until  her  death,  January  2,  1894. 

--c- - ■ : -w-vs  5 
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| ON.  R.  L.  THOMAS  was  born  in  Newcastle 

Count}',  Del.,  June  30,  1S09,  and  died  in 

I Elkton,  Md.,  June  1 7 , 1S88,  when  lacking 
only  a few  days  of  being  seventy -nine  years  of 
age.  He  was  a son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
Thomas,  the  latter  of  Scotch  ancestry.  When  he 
was  a small  child,  his  father  engaged  as  manager 
for  General  Foreman  on  the  latter’s  elegant  estate, 
know’ll  as  “Rose  Hill,”  situated  in  Sassafras 
Neck,  Cecil  County,  where  the  family  continued 
to  reside  for  some  years.  The  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  our  subject  are  associated  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  British  barges,  under  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  up  the  Sassafras  River,  and  the  burning  of 
Georgetown,  on  the  Kent  side  of  the  river,  in 
May,  1S13.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a woolen  manufacturer  at  Stanton, 
Delaware,  but  after  three  years  his  employer 
failed  and  he  wras  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
During  all  of  this  time  he  had  the  benefit  of  only 
forty  days’  schooling,  and  in  later  years  acknowl- 
edged himself  as  chiefly  indebted  to  the  home  and 
Sunday-school  for  the  instruction  he  received. 

Until  1834  Mr.  Thomas  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Cecil  County.  In  that  year  he  established  his 
home  in  North  East,  where  he  embarked  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  1S42,  and  for  many  years 
remained  the  leading  merchant  of  the  town. 
Honesty  in  business  transactions  was  his  motto 
as  a business  man.  He  w'as  persevering  and  ener- 
getic and  gave  close  attention  to  every  detail  of 
the  work.  During  all  periods  of  business  de- 
pression he  maintained  an  unshaken  credit  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  wholesale  men 
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with  whom  he  dealt  as  well  as  of  the  commun- 
ity where  he  resided.  Always  a Democrat,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  under  President  Tyler 
and  again  under  President  Polk.  As  an  official 
he  was  obliging  and  faithful.  Though  he  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  be  a politician,  he 
was  nevertheless  an  active  worker  for  his  party 
and  his  judgment  was  highly  respected.  In  1S49 
and  1S54  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Mary- 
land legislature.  In  the  former  session  he  took 
an  active  part  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
charter  for  the  Cecil  Bank  at  Ft.  Deposit,  and 
was  an  advocate  of  the  act  providing  a conven- 
tion for  the  framing  of  a new  constitution  for  the 
state.  In  1S54  he  was  a zealous  supporter  of  all 
measures  before  the  legislature  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance.  As  a legislator  he  was  esteemed 
for  his  business  qualifications,  his  integrity  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

During  his  apprenticeship  Mr.  Thomas  became 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  convictions,  and  in 
1S30  he  connected  himself  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  has  since  remained 
a useful  member,  always  active  and  liberal  in 
contributions  to  its  benevolences.  I11  1S30  he 
married  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Johnson,  of  Cecil  County.  She  died  child- 
less in  1S3S.  In  1S54  he  married  Ruth  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Jane  McCracken, 
of  North  East.  This  lady  died  in  1867,  leaving 
the  following- named  children:  Martha  Ruth, 

who  married  Philip  Ricards;  Sarah  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Worrell;  Mary  Ann,  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Harnon;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Theo- 
dore Blackwell;  Richard  L.,  Emily  and  Ida. 


(JOHN  S.  SIMCOE,  of  North  East,  was  born 
I at  Carpenters  Point,  Cecil  County,  May  18, 
(2/*  1831,  and  he  is  a descendant  of  George  Sim- 
coe,  a Scotchman,  who  upon  coming  to  America 
settled  in  Cecil  County.  The  father  of  John  S. 
was  William  Simcoe,  a farmer  and  a man  of 
prominence  in  public  affairs,  having  served  his 


district  in  the  legislature  and  holding  other  offices 
of  trust.  For  many  years  he  was  a steward  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  married  Rebecca 
Cazier,  a native  of  Cecil  County,  and  a member 
of  a prominent  family  here;  her  father  was  one 
of  the  defenders  of  Baltimore  during  the  War  of 
1S12.  The  family  of  William  and  Rebecca  Sim- 
coe consisted  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  the 
following  survive:  George,  of  Bayview;  John 

S.;  Louise  and  Nicholas. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  John  S.  Simcoe  began  to 
work  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  continued  there 
until  1S63,  when  he  entered  the  mercantile  bus- 
iness at  North  East,  remaining  in  this  business 
for  five  years.  Since  then  he  has  not  been  en- 
gaged in  business,  but  still  owns  a farm  and  con- 
siderable property  in  town.  A Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, he  has  been  a power  in  local  affairs,  but  has 
never  sought  office  for  himself.  In  religious  be- 
lief he  is  identified  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  one  of  its  vestrymen.  December  6,  1SS1, 
he  married  Mary  Jones,  of  Cecil  County. 


AROLD  WALSH,  a lawyer  by  profession 
and  a member  of  the  Harford  bar,  is,  how- 
I ever,  giving  his  attention  principally  to  the 
management  and  cultivation  of  the  old  family 
homestead,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  still 
resides.  It  is  situated  at  Jerusalem  Mills,  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  Harford  County,  and  contains  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  addition  to  which, 
Mr.  Walsh  has  a farm  of  six  hundred  acres  lying 
on  the  Gunpowder  River. 

The  first  of  the  Walsh  family  in  this  country 
w7as  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  John  Walsh, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  John 
Carroll  Walsh,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  w'ent  to 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  land  and 
remained  for  four  years.  In  addition,  he  also 
purchased  property  in  Illinois.  On  returning  to 
Maryland,  he  bought  the  place  in  Harford  Coun- 
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ty  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  December 
i , 1894,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  district  and  was  active  in  pol- 
itics as  a member  of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
186S  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he 
served  so  efficiently  that  he  was  re-elected  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  in  which  he  was  a 
trustee  until  he  died.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Harford  County.  His  membership  was  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  its  doctrines  he  always 
faithfully  adhered. 

The  marriage  of  John  Carroll  Walsh  united 
him  with  Amanda  Lee,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Lee,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  is  still  living  and  is  now  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  Besides  her  son,  she  has  a 
daughter,  Mary  Alice.  Our  subject  received  his 
education  in  the  district  schools  and  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington  Ya.,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1876.  Politically  he  votes 
the  Democratic  ticket. 


^EN.  A.  W.  EVANS.  A man’s  reputation 
is  the  property  of  the  world.  The  laws  of 
nature  have  forbidden  isolation.  Ever}’  hu- 
man being  submits  to  the  controlling  influence 
of  others,  or  as  a master  spirit  wields  a power 
either  for  good  or  evil  on  the  masses  of  mankind. 
There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  justly  scanning 
the  acts  of  any  man  as  they  affect  his  public  and 
business  relations.  If  he  is  honest  and  eminent 
in  his  chosen  field  of  labor  investigation  will 
brighten  his  fame.  Prominent  among  the  men 
who  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  their  life  to 
the  service  of  their  country  is  General  Evans,  of 
Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

He  was  born  in  that  place  July  6,  1829,  and  is 
a son  of  Arnos  A.  Evans,  M.  D.,  who  was  born  in 


1785,  and  was  a graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  and  also  Dr.  Ruskin's  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1817  he  opened  an  office 
in  Elkton,  where  he  successfully  engaged  in 
practice  until  his  death.  From  xSoS  until  1S24 
he  served  as  ensign  in  the  United  States  navy 
under  Commodore  Bubridge,  was  a strong  Whig 
in  politics  and  took  quite  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs.  Pie  died  in  January,  1S4S. 
His  father,.  John  Evans,  was  born  in  1760,  and 
departed  this  life  in  1S23.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Cecil  County,  making  his 
home  on  the  Big  Elk.  where  he  followed  farming 
and  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
Robert  Evans,  the  father  of  John,  was  born  in 
Cecil  County,  became  a large  land  owner  of  this 
locality,  and  was  quite  well  off  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1775.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Evans, 
who  was  probably  born  in  Wales  in  1680,  and 
settled  at  Iron  Hill,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  in 
1725.  His  death  occurred  at  Nottingham,  Md., 
in  1738.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Oliver,  was  born  in 
Beverley,  Mass.,  in  1795,  was  reared  in  Boston, 
and  died  January,  1881. 

During  his  boyhood  General  Evans  attended 
the  Elkton  Academy,  and  later  entered  Harvard 
College,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  until  the 
death  of  his  father.  Entering  West  Point  in 
1848,  he  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the 
class  of  1852,  and  as  a member  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry  served  for  several  years  in  Indian 
Territory.  During  1858  and  1S59  he.  was  sta- 
tioned in  Utah  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johns- 
ton, was  then  in  New  Mexico  until  1S63,  and  was 
later  in  Virginia  until  the  surrender  of  Lee,  after 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Texas,  and  subsequently 
to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Later  he  served  in 
the  department  of  the  Platte,  being  located  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Dakota. 
He  was  in  active  service  until  18S3,  when  he  re- 
tired and  returned  to  his  boyhood  home  in  Elk- 
ton. Members  of  his  family  have  taken  quite  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  history  of  the  state; 
including  his  brother,  Alexander  Evans,  a well- 
known  lawyer,  who  was  born  in  181S  and  died  in 
18S8.  In  early  life  he  was  a surveyor  and  helped 
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to  lay  out  the  railroad  through  Klkton,  and  later 
represented  his  district  for  three  terms  in  con- 
gress. 

General  Evans  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Susan  A.  Duite,  of  Elkton,  a daughter  of 
Aaron  G.  Duite,  who  was  born  in  County  Long- 
ford, Ireland,  and  belonged  to  an  old  and  prom- 
inent family  of  that  country.  He  accompanied 
his  father,  Ed  Duite,  on  his  emigration  to  the 
new  world,  and  located  first  in  Cincinnati.  He 
became  quite  well-to-do  and  was  widely  and  fav- 
orably known.  The  general  and  Mrs.  Evans 
occupy  a high  position  in  social  circles  and  have 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  them. 
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REV.  WILLIAM  a.  WISE,  of  North  East, 
was  born  in  Newcastle,  Del.,  November  5, 
1862,  and  is  the  son  of  James  M.  and  Eliza 
Wise.  His  father,  who  was  a resident  of  Cecil 
County  prior  to  going  to  Delaware,  has  for  years 
held  the  position  of  assistant  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Newcastle.  Politically 
he  is  a Republican.  Active  in  church  work,  he 
serves  as  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal denomination,  and  is  steward  and  class 
leader  in  his  church  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school.  His  wife  died  November  17, 
1894,  leaving  seven  children:  Arthur  M.,  Will- 
iam A.,  John  S.,  Loomis  O.,  Sallie  R.,  Thomas 
D.  and  Lizzie. 

Until  fourteen  years  of  age  William  A.  Wise 
attended  the  common  schools  of  Newcastle,  after 
which  he  was  a student  in  a private  school  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  later  completed  his  educa- 
tion and  took  a theological  course  in  Newark, 
Del.,  under  a private  tutor,  finishing  in  1883. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle 
quarterly  conference,  and  by  the  same  body  was 
recommended  to  the  Wilmington  annual  confer- 
ence, where  he  was  received  on  trial.  In  March, 
1884,  he  was  assigned  to  King’s  Wood  Church 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  of  which  he  was 


the  first  regular  pastor,  and  which  he  served  in 
1884-S5.  His  next  charge  was  at  Redlion,  in 
Newcastle  County,  where  he  remained  during 
1SS6-S7.  The  two  ensuing  years  were  spent  at 
Cape  Charles,  Northampton  County,  Ya.,  after 
which  he  served  for  one  year  in  a circuit  in  Wor- 
cester County,  Md.  When  he  was  assigned  to 
Cape  Charles,  the  church  had  but  sixteen  mem- 
bers, and  although  there  were  only  twenty-four 
when  he  left,  yet  during  his  pastorage  a church 
costing  $3,350  was  built  and  paid  for. 

In  1891-92  Mr.  Wise  had  charge  of  the  church 
at  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  He  was  ordained  a 
deacon  at  Elkton,  in  March,  1SS6,  and  two  years 
later  wTas  ordained  an  elder  by  Bishop  C.  D.  Foss, 
in  Wilmington,  Del.  While  holding  a pastorate 
in  Wilmington,  in  1S93-94,  the  present  large 
granite  church,  corner  of  Woodlawn  and  Lan- 
caster Avenue,  was  built  at  a cost  of  $25,000.  In 
the  spring  of  1895  he  came  to  North  East,  where 
he  has  since  won  many  friends,  who  have  been 
attracted  to  him  by  his  earnestness,  perseverance 
and  tireless  energy  in  the  Lord’s  work. 

April  5,  188S,  Mr.  Wise  married  Fannie, 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  Sherwood,  of  New- 
castle, Del.  The}-  are  the  parents  of  three  chil  - 
dren, Edna  M.,  Allen  D.  and  Harold  J.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Wise  belongs  to  Crescent  Lodge 
No.  178,  A.  F.  & A.  hi.,  at  Pocomoke  City,  Md., 
and  is  also  identified  with  the  Heptasophs. 


(]OHN  P.  WILSON,  of  District  No.  9,  Cecil 
I County,  was  born  in  Newcastle  County,  Deb, 
G/  hi  1836,  and  is  the  son  of  Samuel  D.  and 
Mary  (Pearson)  Wilson,  both  natives  of  Dela- 
ware. The  Wilson  family  was  founded  in 
America  by  four  brothers  who  came  here  from 
England  and  made  settlement  in  Delaware  on  the 
historic  Brandywine.  Three  of  them  were  Jacob, 
John  and  Samuel;  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  un- 
known. They  were  sons  of  Christopher  Wilson, 
of  England.  Samuel  D , son  of  Jacob  Wilson, 
removed  from  Delaware  to  Cecil  County,  hid.,  in 
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1842  and  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixtv-two  years. 

% Politically  he  was  a Democrat.  His  seven  chil- 
dren are  still  living,  namely:  Sarah;  William  and 
Amos,  who  live  in  this  county;  John  P.;  Martha, 
widow  of  H.  B.  Cameron;  Thomas  J.,  and  Ross 
L W.,  of  Chester  County,  Pa. 

' At  the  age  of  seventeen  our  subject  discon- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  common  schools  and 
began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  six  years.  Afterward  he  became 
* ■ interested  in  farming  and  this  occupation  he  has 

;i  since  followed,  being  at  this  time  the  owner  of 

one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  devoted  to  dairying 
. purposes  and  the  raising  of  cereals  and  vege- 
tables. Politically  he  is  a Republican  and  always 
rejoices  when  the  party  scores  a grand  victory. 
By  his  marriage  to  Louisa  B.  Bates,  he  has  two 
children,  namely:  Charles,  who  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  and  Sarah,  In  religious  connec- 
tions he  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  which  he  was  ruling  elder  for  twenty  years 
-■  and  for  fifteen  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

- — — 

EV.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  BRAND,  rector 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Emmorton,  Har- 
ford County,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
June  17,  1S14,  and  is  a representative  of  one  of 
the  old  and  distinguished  families  of  that  state. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  Brand,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, came  to  America  at  an  early  da}'  and  located 
in  Hanover  County,  Ya.,  where  he  engaged  in 
merchandising  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
There  his  son  William,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  and  reared.  The  latter  must  have  gone 
to  Louisiana  previous  to  the  year  1S00,  as  he  ar- 
rived there  when  that  territory  was  still  under 
Spanish  rule,  before  the  French  had  secured  pos- 
session. He  was  a prominent  architect  and 
builder,  and  during  his  residence  in  Louisiana 
became  a great  friend  of  General  Jackson,  whom 
he  greatly  assisted  during  the  War  of  1812  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  country.  Subsequently  lie 


established,  at  his  own  expense,  a hospital  for  sol- 
diers injured  in  that  struggle,  and  General  Jack- 
son,  recognizing  and  appreciating  this,  appointed 
his  youngest  son  a midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy.  He  died  in  1S50,  in  the  faith  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a consistent 
member,  and  was  a man  of  great  influence  in  his 
community.  By  his  marriage  with  Miss  Hettie 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  five  children  who 
reached  years  of  maturity. 

Just  before  the  celebrated  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, General  Jackson  attended  the  christening 
of  our  subject,  who  was  also  taken  to  see  the 
fight,  he  “ being  in  arms.”  As  soon  as  he  reached 
a sufficient  age  he  entered  the  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  pursued  his  studies  until  eleven, 
and  then  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  New  Or- 
leans and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  only  prac- 
ticed a short  time.  Being  religiously  inclined 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  ordained  in  18^4  as  deacon. 
He  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  was  later 
sent  by  Bishop  Whitting  to  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md,,  where  he  remained  for  six  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Rev.  Brand  came  to 
Emmorton,  where  his  wife’s  family  had  built  for 
him  a church,  paying  the  entire  expenses  with 
the  exception  of  $35,  which  was  donated  by 
others.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  country  churches 
in  Maryland,  the  windows  being  of  the  best 
English  glass,  and  the  interior  adorned  with 
valuable  oil  paintings.  It  was  consecrated  in 
March,  1851,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  free  from 
debt.  Here  Rev.  Brand  has  since  labored  ear- 
nestly and  persistently  in  the  Master’s  cause,  and 
is  not  only  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  own  con- 
gregation, but  is  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  all 
who  know  him,  people  coming  from  many  miles 
around  to  attend  his  services. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1S42,  Mr.  Brand  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophia  Hall,  a daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Hall,  who  was  a native  of  Carpen- 
ters Point,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  and  to  them  was 
born  one  son,  McHenry.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Brand  had  charge  of  the  education  of  two  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis’  sons,  and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle 
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was  visited  by  the  Confederate  president.  Mr. 
Brand  is  a man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  whose 
'long  snow-white  hair  adds  dignity  to  his  clear-cut 
features,  and  although  he  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  he  is  stil!  quite  active,  being  a tireless 
worker  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

r J.*.  .$«  -}» *v»  5 

— ■.— ! .r.  .j,  .j.  ■■■•■»'* 

0EORGE  W.  JAXNEY,  deceased,  late  of 
j^j  District  No.  9,  Cecil  County,  was  born  in 
District  No.  5,  near  Bay  view  in  1824,  and 
was  a son  of  Eli  and  Hester  (Lackland)  Jan- 
ney.  His  grandfather,  Thomas,  came  to  America 
from  England  in  company  with  the  great-grand- 
father, Thomas,  Sr.,  and  settled  in  District 
No.  5,  this  county.  The  entire  life  of  Eli  Jan- 
ney  was  passed  in  farm  pursuits  and  he  owned 
a farm  in  District  No.  5.  By  his  marriage  he 


had  nine  children,  but  only  five  of  these  arc 
living,  namely:  Jesse,  who  occupies  the  old 

place  formerly  owned  by  his  father;  Rebecca  E. ; 
Hester,  who  is  married  to  John  Fitzgerald;  Na- 
than L. , and  Rachel,  wife  of  John  White.  The 
father  died  at  the  old  homestead  in  1875,  aged 
eighty  years. 

Until  of  age  our  subject  remained  on  the  home 
farm.  He  then  removed  to  a farm  near  Zion, 
purchasing  the  property  which  he  afterward 
owned  and  cultivated.  In  politics  he  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  part}'.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict as  tax  collector  for  some  years,  and  held 
other  local  offices  of  trust.  His  marriage  united 
him  with  Elizabeth  A.  Nolan,  daughter  of  John 
Nolan,  and  three  children  were  born  of  then 
union,  namely:  Wilbur,  of  Bayview;  John,  of 

this  district;  and  Eli,  who  carries  on  the  old  home 
farm  of  eighty-eight  acres  of  land.  The  family 
attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Bay- 
view. 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  MARYLAND. 


THE  beauties  and  glory  of  Maryland 
O historians  have  written  and  poets  sung. 
U F rom  the  far  distant  days  in  its  early  settle- 
ment, over  which  time  has  thrown  the  halo  of 
romance,  to  the  present  age  of  thriving  cities  and 
valuable  country  estates,  there  has  been  a con- 
stant material  and  commercial  development,  and 
we,  who  stand  in  the  final  lustrum  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  look  back  over  the  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Maryland's  his- 
tory, with  the  realization  that  her  name  is  high 
in  the  galaxy  of  states  and  her  citizens  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation.  She  has  given  to  the 
world  men  of  eminence  in  every  walk  in  life; 
gifted  orators  and  men  of  public  affairs,  such  as 
Luther  Martin,  William  Wirt,  Daniel  Dulany  and 
William  Pinkney;  poets  whose  names  are  house- 
hold words  throughout  the  entire  land,  such  as 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  and  a 
host  of  other  men,  whose  wonderful  natural  gifts 
have  been  heightened  by  every  resource  of  science 
or  art  and  by  every  facility  for  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. 

The  history  of  Maryland  is  best  told  in  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Their  prosperity  has  meant 
her  advancement,  and  their  suffering  her  adver- 
sity. The  character  and  progress  of  a state  is 
largely  dependent  upon  its  first  settlers.  The 
people  of  New  England  may  in  some  measure  owe 
the  characteristics  for  which  they  are  noted  to 
the  influence  of  climate  and  environment,  but  to 
a large  extent  they  are  due  to  the  all-permeating 
influences  of  ancestry,  by  which  is  moulded,  for 
weal  or  woe,  the  destiny  of  generations  yet  to 
come.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  also,  still 


bear  in  their  characters  the  impress  of  their 
Quaker  forefathers,  while  the  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  to-dayr  is  largely  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  the  thrifty  and  energetic 
pioneers  of  New  Amsterdam.  Very  appropri- 
ately, then,  we  may  review  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Maryland;  and  from  the  rec- 
ords of  its  pioneers  gain  an  insight  into  the  traits 
that  characterize  their  descendants  of  to-day. 

LORD  BALTIMORE. 

George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1582.  When  a young 
man  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
later  was  made  clerk  to  the  privy  council,  and 
ultimately  served  as  secretary  of  state  to  James  I. 
This  position,  however,  he  resigned  in  1624,  be- 
cause of  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  In  1625  he  was  given  the  title  of  Baron 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  During 
his  secretaryship  he  obtained  a grant  of  the 
province  of  Avalon,  Newfoundland,  and  made  an 
effort  to  secure  a settlement  there,  but  failed.  Be- 
lieving that  he  could  succeed  in  a more  favorable 
climate,  he  visited  Virginia,  and  was  immediately 
impressed  by  the  facilities  presented  for  settlement 
upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtained  a grant  of  the  province  of  Mary- 
land from  King  Charles,  but  early  in  1632,  when 
his  charter  was  ready  for  passage  under  the  great 
seal,  he  died,  and  the  grant  was  inherited  by  his 
son,  Cecilius  Calvert,  to  whom  the  charter  of 
Maryland  was  granted,  June  20,  1632. 

The  granting  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Virginian  colonists, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  la}-  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia  according  to  its  charter  govern- 
ment, and  they  still  considered  it  a part  of  their 
possessions,  .although  the  original  charter  had 
been  annulled  and  tire  colony  was  under  royak 
government  after  1625.  Some  of  the  residents 
of  the  Old  Dominion  presented  a petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  asking  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  patents,  but  the  governor  and  council 
of  the  colony  remonstrated  against  a change  of 
charter,  and  the  king’s  reply,  in  July,  1642, 
allayed  whatever  fears  they  may  have  had  on  the 
subject.  In  165S  the  province  of  Maryland  was 
surrendered  to  Fendall,  the  proprietary’s  gover- 
nor, after  which  nothing  more  is  heard  concern- 
ing Virginia’s  claim  of  Maryland. 

BOUNDARY  DISPUTES. 

While,  however,  there  was  no  further  trouble 
regarding'  the  claim,  its  territorial  limits  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  the  source  of  constant  con- 
tention. Not  only  were  there  frequent  disputes 
with  Virginia  as  to  the  location  of  Watkin’s  Point, 
upon  which  depended  the  boundary  line  between 
the  eastern  shores  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but 
there  was  also  considerable  controversy  with 
William  Penn  about  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries.  When  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  a 
friend  of  Penn,  came  to  the  throne,  the  latter  pre- 
sented an  application  for  a new  grant,  and  met 
with  success,  for  in  November,  16S5,  the  com- 
missioners of  trades  and  plantations,  to  whom  the 
matter  had  been  referred,  decided  that  Lord  Bal- 
timore’s grant  included  only  “ lauds  uncultivated 
and  inhabited  by  savages,  and  that  the  territory 
along  the  Delaware  had  been  settled  by  Christians 
antecedent  to  his  grant,  and  was  therefore  not  in- 
cluded within  it,”  and  they  directed  that  the 
peninsula  between  the  two  bays  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a line  drawn  from  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude;  and  that  the  western  portion 
belonged  to  Baltimore  and  the  eastern  to  Penn. 

When  the  government  of  England  was  taken 
from  the  hands  of  James  and  given  to  William  of 
Orange,  the  anti -Catholic  feeling  that  had  been 
fostered  by  attending  circumstances,  extended  to 


the  province  of  Maryland,  and  a Protestant  asso- 
ciation was  formed  by  John  Coode  and  others,  to 
supersede  the  proprietary  government,  which  ob- 
ject the\-  attained  in  16S9;  but  the  next  year  it 

- S* 

was  taken  from  them  and  afterward  remained  a 
royal  government  until  1716.  A compact  was 
entered  into,  May  10,  1732,  between  Lord  Balti- 
more and  John,  Richard  and  Thomas  Penn,  the 
sons  of  William  Penn  by  his  last  marriage.  This 
agreement  provided  that  the  boundaries  should 
consist  of  a line  beginning  at  the  easternmost 
part  of  Cape  Henlopen,  and  running  due  west  to 
the  exact  middle  of  the  peninsula  at  that  point, 
and  of  a line  running  from  that  middle  point  to 
the  north,  forming  a tangent  to  a circle  drawn 
around  Newcastle,  with  a radius  of  twelve  miles. 
In  adjusting  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  agreement  provided  that  it 
should  begin,  not  at  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude as  previously  provided,  but  at  a latitude  fif- 
teen'English  statute  miles  south  of  the  most 
southerly  part  of  Philadelphia.  However,  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  carry  out  this  agree- 
ment were  of  such  different  opinions  that  further 
negotiations  became  impossible.  Finally,  in  May, 
1738,  it  was  decided  to  run  a temporary  line,  to 
be  used  until  the  final  adjustment  was  made,  and 
the  following  year  this  provisional  line  was 
actually  run. 

The  final  decision  regarding  the  boundary  was 
still  a matter  of  doubt  when  Charles,  Lord  Balti- 
more, died,  in  April,  1751,  and  it  was  left  to  his 
heir,  Frederick,  to  bring  to  a culmination  the 
plans  for  the  adjustment  of  the  permanent  bound- 
ary, which  was  finally  decided  upon  by  com- 
missioners, appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who 
were  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
from  November  19,  1760,  to  November  9,  1768. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  first  settlements  within  Maryland,  made 
under  the  proprietary,  were  at  and  near  St. 
Mary’s  City,  and  were  made  in  1633-34.  Ih>or 
to  this  a small  settlement  had  been  made  on  Kent 
Island,  which,  after  Clayborne’s  rebellion,  was 
brought  into  submission  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  eastern  shore  settlements.  For  some  years 
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afterward  the.se  two  points  were  the  only  settle- 
ments in  the  province,  and  they  formed  the 
nucleus  from  which  sprang  other  settlements. 
Talbot  County  was  erected  in  1 66 1 , Somerset 
in  1666,  Cecil  in  1674,  Dorchester  in  1669,  Queen 
Anne  in  1706,  Worcester  in  1742  and  Caroline  in 
1773.  About  1659  Baltimore  County  was  formed 
out  of  the  territory  north  of  Anne  Arundel,  and  a 
proclamation  June  6,  1674,  declared  that  its 
southern  boundaries  should  be  “the  south  side 
of  Fatapsco  River,  and  from  the  highest  planta- 
tions on  that  side  of  the  river,  due  south  two 
miles  into  the  woods.”  Cecil  County  was  erected 
in  1674,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
Cli  aides  Calvert,  its  boundaries  being  described  as 
extending  “from  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  to  Swan 
point;  thence  to  Hell  point,  and  so  up  Chester 
River  to  the  head  thereof.”  These  bounds, 
slightly  varied  a few  days  afterward,  remained 
until  the  act  of  1706,  which  enacts  that  “Cecil 
County  shall  contain  all  the  lands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Sassafras  River  and  Kent  County,  and 
shall  be  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
bounds  of  the  province,  on  the  west  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  bay,  and  011  the  south  by  the 
Sassafris  River  and  Kent  County.  Harford 
Count}'  was  created  in  1773,  by  an  act  which  de- 
clares that  “its  bounds  shall  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Falls  of  Gunpowder  River,  and  run 
thence  with  said  falls  to  the  fountain  head;  thence 
north  to  the  line  of  the  province;  thence  with 
that  line  to  the  Susquehanna  River;  thence 
with  that  river  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  thence 
with  the  bay,  including  Spc-sutia  and  Pool's 
Islands,  to  the  mouth  of  Gunpowder  River;  and 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  beginning.” 

three  historical  epochs. 

The  history  of  Maryland  up  to  the  Revolution 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods.  The 
first  of  these  extends  from  the  first  settlement  to 
1688,  when  events  were  shaping  themselves  to- 
ward the  formation  of  the  Protestant  association. 
The  second  epoch  extends  from  1688  to  the  res- 
toration of  proprietary  power  in  1715,  and  the 
third  period  from  that  time  to  the  treaty  con- 
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eluded  in  Paris,  in  1763.  During  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  comprised  within  these 
three  epochs,  the  colony  had  developed  from  its 
incipiency  to  a prosperous  commonwealth.  In- 
dians had  disappeared  before  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization. Cities  had  been  built,  and  forests  trans- 
formed into  beautiful  plantations,  where  men  and 
women  labored  happily  and  successfully.  Settle- 
ments had  been  enlarged  and  extended,  and  com- 
mercial resources  had  been  developed.  Upon  the 
fair  name  of  the  state  is  no  stain  of  religious  per- 
secution, no  stigma  of  the  exercise  of  tyrannical 
power  over  the  red  men  of  the  forest.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  men  who  shaped  the  government  to 
protect  all  who  were  under  it,  and  hence  persecu- 
tion was  almost  unknown  in  the  province.  “The 
annals  of  Maryland,”  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ram- 
say, “are  barren  of  those  striking  events  which 
illustrate  the  page  of  history.  This  is  probablv 
the  reason  that  so  little  of  its  history  has  been 
published.  Its  internal  peace  in  the  period  of 
infancy  was  but  little  disturbed,  either  by  Indians 
or  insurgents,  though  not  wholly  exempt  from 
either.  Its  early  settlers  loved  their  king  and 
their  proprietary.  They  were  not  given  to 
change,  but  attached  to  ancient  forms,  their  na- 
tive country  and  its  constitution.” 

By  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  America  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  people  who  sought  homes  here  did  so 
in  the  hope  of  securing  religious  freedom.  For  a 
somewhat  similar  reason  were  the  men  influenced 
who  became  the  pioneers  of  Maryland.  George 
Calvert  was  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  while  he  stood  in 
favor  with  the  king,  his  religion  was  proscribed 
and  embarrassment  to  himself  ensued.  Without 
doubt,  his  thoughts  must  have  often  turned  to  a 
country  where  he  might  have  freedom  to  wor- 
ship as  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  directed.  He 
visited  Virginia,  but  found  there  the  same  intol- 
erance to  Catholicism  exhibited  in  his  native 
land.  Then  it  was  that  he  was  attracted  to  the 
land  lying  on  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  a 
land  that  seemed  unexcelled  for  fertility  of  soil 
and  beauty  of  climate,  and  a land  that  was  as  yet 
unclaimed.  His  ambitious  spirit  prompted  him 
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to  attempt  to  found  a settlement  here,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  untimely  death  he  would  have 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  his  undertaking,  the 
success  of  his  enterprise.  The  spirit  which 
prompted  him,  and  the  energy  characteristic  of 
his  ever)-  action,  were  inherited  by  his  son, 
Cecilius,  who,  unable  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion in  person,  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  his 
brother,  Leonard. 

THE  PILGRIMS  OF  MARYLAND. 

November  22,  1633,  about  two  hundred  per- 
sons took  passage  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  en 
route  to  the  new  world,  taking  with  them  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  and  a large  stock  of  courage 
and  hope,  without  which  such  an  expedition 
would  have  soon  failed.  The  most  of  the  voy- 
ageurs  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  were  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1634,  when,  weary  with  the  long  voyage 
upon  the  ocean,  they  landed  at  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  and  from  there  they  sailed  up  the  Potomac 
in  search  of  a site  for  the  colony.  They  journeyed 
up  St.  Mary’s  River  about  seven  miles,  until 
they  came  to  an  Indian  town,  Yaocomoco.  The 
first  act  of  the  governor,  Leonard  Calvert,  was 
to  purchase  the  town  from  the  Indians  and  secure 
their  consent  to  his  residence  within  it.  March 
27,  1634,  the  pilgrims  of  Maryland  landed  at  Yao- 
comoco and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  old  town 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  of  the  present  commonwealth. 
At  the  expense  of  the  proprietary,  the  colony 
was  provided  with  implements  for  farming,  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  and  material  for  the  erection 
of  houses.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its  es- 
tablishment, the  proprietary  expended  upon  it 
about  fort}' thousand  pounds  sterling.  His  kind- 
ness, however,  was  not  limited  to  the  gift  of 
money  and  materials.  What  was  far  better,  his 
policy  of  government  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
aroused  the  confidence  of  the  settlers  as  well  as 
secured  their  happiness.  The  freemen  were  con- 
vened in  assembly,  and  were  made  to  realize  that 
the  government  was  their  own.  Religious  lib- 
erty was  allowed.  Courts  of  justice  were  intro- 
duced and  the  administration  of  law  was  strict 


and  firm.  For  seven  years  the  colony  prospered, 
and  when  trouble  arose,  it  was  from  without,  not 
from  within.  The  succeeding  years  were  years 
of  strife,  occasioned  largely  by  the  hostile  acts  of 
William  Clayborne,  whose  name  is  identified 
with  almost  every  act  of  hostility  to  Maryland 
during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  settlement. 
In  July,  1656,  Josias  Kendall  was  commissioned 
governor  by  the  proprietary,  and  the  province 
formally  surrendered  to  him,  March  20,  1658. 
However,  his  rule  was  of  short  duration,  and 
proprietary  government  was  again  established. 

In  1662  Charles  Calvert  was  sent  to  the  prov- 
ince as  its  governor,  and  he  continued  to  reside 
there  until  the  death  of  his  father,  Cecilius,  Lord 
Baltimore,  which  occurred  November  30,  1675. 
His  son,  Charles,  then  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates,  and,  naming  his  son,  Cecil,  as  nominal 
governor,  he  departed  for  England,  but  found 
himself  and  his  government  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint there.  Some  of  the  resident  clergy  of  the 
province  had  made  representations  to  the  heads 
of  the  established  church  in  England,  declaring 
that  there  existed  immoralities  that  required 
redress,  and  as  a remedy  they  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  lands.  The  answer 
of  the  proprietary  was  easily  made.  He  referred 
to  the  permanent  law  of  the  province,  tolerating 
all  Christians;  and  to  the  impracticability  of  pro- 
curing the  exclusive  establishment  of  any  church, 
and  he  was  released  from  the  subject  by  the  in- 
junction to  enforce  the  laws  against  immorality 
and  to  endeavor  to  procure  a maintenance  for  the 
support  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England.  In  February,  16S0  (new  style') , the 
proprietary  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1684,  and  then  went  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  peculiar  circumstances  rendered 
it  advisable  for  him  to  be.  Complaints  had  been 
poured  into  the  ear  of  King  Charles,  in  relation 
to  the  Catholic  partialities  of  the  proprietary.  It 
is  said  the  latter  transmitted  to  the  home  govern- 
ment a list  of  the  officers  of  the  province,  which 
showed  that  the  majority  of  the  positions  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  reply  to 
this  communication  he  received  an  order  from 
Charles  to  “put  all  the  offices  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Protestants.”  This  order,  too,  came  from  a 
king  whom  no  one  suspected  of  being  partial  to 
Protestants. 

These  and  other  matters  of  importance  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  the  proprietary  in  England 
advisable.  He  therefore  named  his  son,  Bene- 
dict Leonard  Calvert,  nominal  governor,  and  de- 
parted for  England,  bidding  what  was  destined 
to  be  a last  farewell  to  his  people  and  adopted 
country.  Arriving  in  England  in  time  to  witness 
the  accession  of  King  James  II.  to  the  throne,  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  defend  his  rights, 
for  that  monarch  opposed  the  charter  liberties  of 
the  colonial  government.  Maryland  came  in  for 
her  full  share  of  trouble.  In  April,  1687,  the 
quo  warranto  against  it  was  issued  ; but  before  the 
judgment  was  obtained  the  king  was  himself 
brought  to  judgment  by  the  people.  Thus,  for 
a season,  Maryland  was  free  from  trouble,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  soon  the  victim  of  the 
Protestant  Association,  already  referred  to. 

As  we  read  the  history  of  Cecilius  and  Charles 
Calvert,  and,  far  removed  from  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  and  labored,  reflect  upon  their  lives 
and  characters,  we  find  much  to  admire.  They 
were  especially  noted  for  the  tolerant  spirit  they 
displayed  toward  all.  Persecutions  they  never 
tolerated,  and  the  freedom  of  opinion  which  they 
demanded  for  themselves  they  as  freely  conceded 
to  others.  Their  characters  were  quiet  and  gentle, 
rather  than  fiery  and  impetuous;  less  resembling 
the  meteor  that  flashes  across  the  sky  than  the 
star  that  shines  from  year  to  year,  with  un- 
dimmed lustre.  They  were  less  ambitious  for 
themselves  than  for  their  people  and  their  beloved 
Maryland,  and  could  they  now  see  the  progress 
made  by  the  state,  the  wealth  of  its'  industries 
and  the  achievements  of  its  citizens,  they  would 
feel  more  than  repaid  for  all  the  toil,  all  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  all  the  hardships  endured  by 
them  in  behalf  of  the  province.  Chalmers,  in 
speaking  of  Cecilius,  well  says  that  ‘‘While  fan- 
aticism deluged  the  empire,  he  refused  his  assent 
to  the  repeal  of  a law  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  all.” 

The  growth  of  Maryland  was  rapid.  From 
1634,  when  the  colony  was  planted  by  two  hun- 
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dred  persons,  to  1660,  the  increase  was  constant, 
reaching  twelve  thousand  in  the  latter  year.  In 
1665  it  had  grown  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  in 
1771  was  nearly  twenty  thousand.  This  popula- 
tion was  scattered  through  the  country  districts, 
there  being  no  place  except  St.  Mary’s  that  was 
worthy  of  being  called  a town.  The  principal 
occupation  was  tobacco  culture,  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  people  were  planters.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  almost  unknown.  To- 
bacco was  the  currency  of  the  province  until  the 
act  of  1661  was  passed,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a mint  for  the  coinage  of  shillings. 
During  this  era  there  was  a printing  press  and  a 
public  printer  in  the  province,  which  is  another 
proof  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people,  for 
the  public  press  is  the  synonym  of  liberty. 

THE  PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION. 

In  April,  1689,  a company  was  fortued  which 
called  itself  ‘‘An  association  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Protestant  religion  and  for  asserting 
the  right  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to 
the  province  of  Maryland  and  all  the  English 
dominions.”  In  August  of  the  same  year,  the 
association  came  into  possession  of  the  province. 
Their  leader  was  John  Coode,  an  avowed  revolu- 
tionist in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  one  who,  not 
long  afterward,  was  convicted,  under  the  Protes- 
tant dominion  he  labored  to  establish,  of  blas- 
phemies against  the  Christian  religion,  he  being 
at  the  time  a minister  in  holy  orders.  .Scarcely 
had  the  Protestant  government  been  established 
before  he  was  engaged  in  sedition  against  it. 
Word  was  dispatched  to  King  William,  by  a con- 
vention that  met  at  St.  Mary’s,  August  23, 
16S9,  that  the  deputies  and  officers  of  the  prov- 
ince, civil  and  military,  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  churches  all  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  what  they  termed  popish  idolatry; 
and  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  government, 
murders  of  every  kind  were  committed  by  Cath- 
olics upon  Protestants.  Furthermore,  they  as- 
serted that  no  allegiance  was  known  in  the  prov- 
ince, except  that  to  the  proprietary,  and  that  to 
acknowledge  English  sovereignty  was  a crime. 
When  such  a plea  as  this  was  made,  William 
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sanctioned  the  revolution,  and  with  his  consent 
the  province  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
convention  until  April,  1692.  A royal  govern- 
ment having  been  established,  Sir  Lionel  Copley 
was  made  its  governor,  and  soon  after  he  arrived 
in  Maryland  he  dissolved  the  convention,  April 
9,  1692. 

The  Church  of  England  was,  by  the  act  of 
1692,  made  the  state  religion,  and  from  that  year 
until  the  American  Revolution,  it  remained  the 
established  church  of  the  province.  In  1704  an 
act  was  passed,  by  which  all  bishops  and  priests 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  prohibited  from  say- 
ing mass;  Catholics  generally  were  not  allowed 
to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  However, 
at  the  same  session,  an  act  was  passed,  allowing 
priests  to  exercise  their  spiritual  functions  in 
private  families  of  Catholics.  In  1702  the  pro- 
visions of  the  English  toleration  act  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Protestants  of  the  province,  so  that 
the  Quakers,  heretofore  persecuted,  were  given 
special  favors.  Catholics,  however,  still  con- 
tinued under  the  ban  of  persecution.  This  was 
remarkable,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  colon}'  had  been  planted  by  Cath- 
olics, fostered  and  nurtured  by  them,  and  through 
their  efforts  brought  to  a position  of  influence 
among  other  colonies.  Yet,  in  the  province,  they 
were  finally  the  only  victims  of  religious  in- 
tolerance. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

In  the  winter  of  1694-95  the  courts  and  assem- 
bly were  removed  from  St.  Mary’s  to  Anne 
Arundel  town,  which,  at  the  next  session,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Port  of  Annapolis,  and 
was  made  a city,  August  16,  170S,  by  the  charter 
of  Governor  John  Seymour.  While,  so  far  as 
population  was  concerned,  it  never  became  note- 
worthy, it  was  remarkable  for  the  hospitality 
of  its  people  and  for  their  display  of  wealth. 
These  two  facts  drew  to  it  men  of  liberal  attain- 
ments, men  whose  qualifications  fitted  them  for 
society,  and  who,  in  turn,  honored  the  city  by 
their  presence.  A French  writer  alludes  to  the 
elegance  of  the  homes,  and  others  of  that  time 
mention  the  beautiful  residences,  but  the  follow- 


ing lines,  written  by  E.  Cooke  in  his  “Voyage  to 
Maryland,”  gives  another  view  of  the  place: 

“To  try  the  cause,  then  fully  bdnt, 

Up  to  Annapolis  I went; 

A city  situate  on  a plain, 

Where  scarce  a house  will  keep  out  rain; 

The  buildings  framed  with  cypress  rare, 

Resemble  much  our  Southwark  Fair; 

But  strangers  there  will  scarcely  meet 
With  market  place,  exchange  or  street; 

And,  if  the  truth  1 may  report, 

It’s  not  so  large  as  Tottenham  Court.” 

early  governors. 

During  the  royal  government,  Sir  Lionel  Cop- 
ley, Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Francis  Nicholson, 
Nathaniel  Blackiston,  John  Seymour  and  John 
Hart,  acted  as  governors  of  the  province.  Cop- 
ley, as  the  first  Protestant  governor,  was  joyfully- 
received  by  the  people  of  his  faith,  and  he  retained 
the  confidence  of  his  people,  but  his  administra- 
tion was  of  brief  duration.  Andros,  who  was 
also  governor  for  a short  time  only,  is  the  same 
man  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  New  England,  while  Francis 
Nicholson  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  New 
York  as  the  deputy'  governor  of  that  colony  under 
Andros,  at  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  New 
England  colonies.  At  his  suggestion  a public 
post  w'as  established  in  the  province.  The  post- 
man was  bound  to  travel  the  route,  from  the 
Potomac  to  Philadelphia,  eight  times  a year,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  carry  all  public  messages,  and 
bring  and  leave  letters  for  the  people,  for  which 
he  was  given  a salary'  of  fifty'  pounds  sterling. 
When  the  first  postman  died,  in  169S,  the  system 
wTas  dropped  permanently'. 

THE  RESTORATION"  OF  THE  BALTIMORF.S. 

The  question  of  religion  was  the  sole  reason 
for  preventing  the  proprietary  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  province.  Realizing  this, and  feeling 
anxious  in  behalf  of  his  children,  Charles  Calvert, 
the  deposed  proprietary,  induced  his  heir,  Bene- 
dict Leonard  Calvert,  to  unite  with  the  established 
church.  The  father  passed  away  February  20, 
1714,  and  the  son,  April  16,  1715,  not  having 
survived  his  father  long  enough  to  derive  any 
benefits  from  his  title  to  the  province.  The  next 
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heir  was  Charles,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  late  proprietary,  was  educated  in  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism.  The  claims  of  the 
Baltimore  family  were  sustained  by  George  I., 
the  new  king,  who  restored  the  proprietary  gov- 
erment  in  May,  1715,  after  twenty-six  years  of 
royal  government.  From  the  re-establishment 
of  the  original  government  until  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  there  were  few  events  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  Maryland.  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  fifth  of  that  title,  died  April  23,  1751,  and  the 
government  passed  to  his  infant  son,  Frederick. 

MARYLAND  IN  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  French  war  began  in  1754  and  closed  with 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  This  was  a conflict 
in  which  Maryland,  as  a province,  -was  not  in- 
terested, as  its  own  possessions  were  not  threat- 
ened. To  Virginia  it  was  important,  for  her 
right  to  valuable  territory  was  involved.  The 
colony  of  Maryland,  regarding  it  as  a war  of 
ambition  merely,  refused  to  participate  in  it, 
although  England  commanded  it  and  Virginia 
entreated  its  assistance.  However,  such  con- 
tributions as  were  expected  of  them  were  cheer- 
fully given.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  appro- 
priated by  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  presents 
to  the  Indians,  whose  assistance  was  desired.  The 
plan  of  proposed  union  of  colonists,  however, 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  colonists,  who 
were  very  loyal  to  their  charter  government. 

A new  aspect  was  given  to  the  war  by  the 
events  of  1754.  Colonel  Washington  with  his 
Virginia  troops  was  captured  at  Little  Meadows, 
and  the  French  fort,  DuQuesne,  threatened  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Feeling  the  need  of  immediate  action,  the  assem- 
bly was  convened,  and  six  thousand  pounds  were 
appropriated  to  be  applied  to  the  defense  of  Vir- 
ginia and  to  the  support  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  Indian  allies.  The  campaign  of  1755  brought 
the  defeat  of  the  expedition  under  General  Brad- 
dock  and  the  consequent  terror  of  all  the  fron- 
tier settlers.  The  assembly  of  Maryland,  in  re- 
sponse to  a call,  voted  a supply  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  eleven  thousand  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  a fort  and  block  house  on 


the  frontier  and  twenty-five  thousand  were  to  be 
used  in  gid  of  any  general  expedition.  Fort 
Frederick'  was  erected,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  received  a garrison  of  two  hundred  men. 
The  frontier  continued  in  a state  of  jeopardy  in 
1756  and  1757,  but  with  175S  this  period  of  anx- 
iety passed  away,  for  the  capture  of  Fort 
D11  Ouesne  put  an  end  to  French  power  in  the 
west.  Peace  was  restored  in  1763  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  which  terminated  French  power  in 
Canada  and  made  the  Mississippi  the  boundary 
of  the  British  possessions. 

ENGLAND’S  POLICY  OF  TAXATION. 

Meantime  the  population  of  Maryland  had 
largely  increased.  In  1733  the  number  of  tax- 
able inhabitants  was  thirty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy;  in  174S,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand;  in  1756,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and 
in  1761,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
and  seven.  Tobacco  continued  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  of  the  colonists.  In  1731,  sixty 
thousand  hogsheads  of  six  hundred  pounds  each 
were  shipped,  and  among  the  other  exports  were 
wheat,  lumber,  corn,  flour,  etc. , but  these  were  in- 
considerable in  value.  The  treaty  of  1763  brought 
peace  to  the  colonies  and  the  possessions  of  Eng- 
land were  now  considered  secure  from  all  foreign 
aggressions.  It  was  at  this  time  that  parliament 
resolved  to  take  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  in 
her  own  hands,  and,  while  possibly  some  com- 
plaint was  expected,  resistance  was  not  looked 
for.  Of  all  the  colonies,  none  was  more  familiar 
than  Maryland  with  the  claim  to  exemption  from 
all  taxation  not  sanctioned  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
government.  Succeeding  assemblies  had  guarded 
this  right,  resisting  even  the  slightest  approach 
to  its  infringement.  The  terms  of  their  charter 
declared  them  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
English  subjects  and  exempted  them  from  all 
taxations  of  any  description.  As  might  be  read- 
ily supposed,  any  infringement  upon  this  ex- 
emption would  be  submitted  to  reluctantly,  and 
that  from  necessity. 

The  tax  was  proposed  with  caution  and  oper- 
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ated  indirectly,  but  it  need  not  be  supposed  that 
a pill  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  because  it  is 
gilded.  In  the  winter  of  1763-64.  Lord  Gren- 
ville, under  whose  ministry  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived, announced  his  intention  to  propose  a 
duty  on  stamps,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a reve- 
nue from  the  colonies.  The  mere  intimation  of 
a stamp  tax  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  colonists, 
and  public  meetings  were  held  and  remonstrances 
made,  but  all  to  no  effect.  March  22,  1765,  the 
stamp  tax  was  imposed.  The  Maryland  Gazette , 
established  by  Jonas  Green  of  Annapolis  in  1745, 
became  noted  for  its  opposition  to  the  stamp  act, 
and  its  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  entire 
province.  Among  the  talented  men  who  took 
the  part  of  the  colonies  from  the  first  and  wielded 
a powerful  influence  in  their  behalf  was  the  illus- 
trious Samuel  Chase,  then  a young  man,  tal- 
ented, eloquent  and  profound,  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  men.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in 
the  legislature,  he  was  conspicuous  as  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  and  his  burning  eloquence  and 
great  talent  were  laid  at  the  altar  for  the  service 
of  his  country.  Of  all  the  brave  and  able  men 
whom  Maryland  has  given  to  the  nation,  his 
fame  is  among  the  greatest  and  his  memory  the 
most  enduring.  He  scorned  that  sycophantic 
character  which  stoops  to  petty  meanness  or  gives 
up  freedom  of  thought  in  order  to  gain  prominence 
or  power.  He  was  perfectly  frank  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  with  a hatred  of  hypocrites 
and  king-servers.  He  assisted  his  home  country 
in  her  hour  of  danger,  and  his  timely  service 
will  cause  his  name  to  live  forever  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation. 

DANIEL  DULANY. 

There  was  another  whom  Maryland  holds  in 
proud  remembrance  for  his  service  in  colonial 
days,  a man  of  profound  learning,  intense  patri- 
otic spirit,  fervid  eloquence  and  a command  ot 
language  seldom  surpassed.  This  was  Daniel 
Dulany,  once  the  pride  of  Maryland.  He  was 
the  son  of  Daniel  Dulany,  Sr.,  who  served  as  at- 
torney-general, judge  of  the  admiralty,  commis- 
sary-general, agent  and  receiver-general  and 
councillor,  and  was  for  forty  years  one  of  the 


most  eminent  men  of  the  state.  Inheriting  from 
his  father  the  qualities  that  made  the  latter  so  in- 
fluential, Daniel  Dulany.  Jr.,  added  to  these  bv 
education  and  cultivation,  and  became  eminent 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Little  is  known 
concerning  his  youth.  Probably  he  was  educated 
in  England,  deriving  his  broad  knowledge  from 
its  splendid  seats  of  learning.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  provincial  court  in  1747,  and  ten 
years  later  became  a member  cf  the  council,  hold- 
ing that  office,  as  well  as  being  secretary  of  the 
province,  until  the  Revolution.  As  an  orator, 
doubtless,  in  the  history  of  our  country  few  have 
equalled  him.  His  influence  over  his  hearers 
was  wonderful.  Whatever  might  be  the  subject 
- — whether  some  knotty  point  of  law,  some  legal 
technicality,  or  some  subject  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  public  affairs — he  was  alike 
potent  in  his  influence  upon  his  auditors.  The 
law  was  his  specialty,  and  in  its  practice  he 
achieved  his  greatest  triumphs.  To  this  day  his 
opinions  are  quoted  as  authority  by  those  who 
stand  highest  at  the  bar. 

From  this  man,  himself  a tower  of  strength  in 
his  land,  as  he  would  have  been  in  any  country, 
came  a celebrated  essay  denouncing  the  stamp 
act,  an  article  so  pointedly  written  as  to  drive 
British  authority  to  the  necessity  of  combating 
with  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  language  was  so  simple  that  anyone  could 
understand,  the  thoughts  so  logical  that  no  one 
could  denounce,  and  the  arguments  so  pointed  as 
as  to  be  convincing  and  powerful.  As  the  defender 
of  the  liberty  of  the  colonists,  he  gained  the  grati- 
tude of  his  fellow-men,  who  in  their  hearts’  deep- 
est affection  cherished  him  as  their  champion. 

THE  TAX  OX  TEA. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  Maryland  for 
a short  time  enjoyed  a season  of  quiet,  undisturbed 
by  public  questions  or  contention  with  the  mother 
country.  However,  a new  system  of  colonial 
taxation  was  adopted  in  1767  by  parliament, 
which  had  been  waiting  for  a fitting  opportunity 
to  gain  the  end  they  so  ardently  desired.  The 
new  method  consisted  in  imposing  a duty  on 
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articles  of  import,  including  tea,  paper,  glass,  etc. 
In  Maryland,  as  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act.  public  indignation  was  aroused  to  fever 
heat.  Acting  with  the  other  colonies,  the  prov- 
ince adopted  a non-importing  system,  which  of 
course  at  once  affected  England  financially.  May 
9,  1769,  several  merchants  of  Annapolis  issued 
a circular  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties, inviting  them  to  a meeting  at  Annapolis, 
“for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  most  effect- 
ual means  of  promoting  frugality  and  lessening 
the  future  importation  of  goods  from  Great  Brit- 
ain.’’ The  meeting  was  held  and  a non-im- 
portation association  was  formed  for  the  province, 
providing  that  those  connected  therewith  should 
not  import  any  species  of  merchandise  taxed  by 
parliament,  and  forbidding  the  purchase  of  any  of 
the  prohibited  articles  when  imported  by  others. 
Soon,  however,  the  other  colonies,  once  so  en- 
thusiastic in  this  measure,  began  to  weaken,  and 
the  merchandise  was  introduced,  which  rendered 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  Maryland  useless. 

As  the  badge  of  English  supremacy,  the  duty 
on  tea  was  continued.  The  trade  in  it  was  a 
source  of  great  revenue  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  as  the  colonists  refused  to  receive  it, 
one  of  their  principal  markets  was  closed  to  them 
and  a large  quantity  of  the  tea  accumulated.  In 
May,  1773,  the  company'  was  allowed,  by  act  of 
parliament,  a drawback  upon  the  duty,  so  while 
the  duty  was  submitted  to,  the  price  of  the  tea 
was  not  enhanced.  The  company  immediately 
shipped  large  quantities  to  Charleston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston,  but  the  people 
were  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived.  In  Charleston 
it  was  finally  landed,  but  never  put  on  sale,  while 
the  ships  never  landed  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  In  Boston,  the  circumstances  gave  rise  to 
the  celebrated  Boston  tea  party,  illustrious  in 
history1.  Asa  consequence  of  the  act,  Boston  was 
deprived  of  its  privileges  as  a port  of  entry'. 
Marydand  heard  the  news  concerning  Boston  with 
indignation  and  a general  convention  was  called, 
which  met  at  Annapolis,  June  22,  1774.  The 
town  was  in  a state  of  excitement.  Illustrious 
men  from  every  part  of  the  state  gathered  there, 
to  discuss  plans  of  concerted  action.  Everywhere 
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the  feeling  of  indignation  was  noticeable.  The 
delegates  who  attended  this  convention  were 
named  as  follows: 

St.  Mary  County' — Col.  Abraham  Barnes,  Hen- 
ry Greenfield  Sothoron  and  Jeremiah  Jordan. 

Kent  County  — William  Ringgold,  Thomas 
Ringgold,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Thomas  Smith 
and  Joseph  Earle. 

Queen  Anne  County — Turbutt  Wright,  Richard 
Tilghman  Earle,  So.  Wright,  John  Brown  and 
Thomas  Wright. 

Prince  George  County — Robert  Tyler,  Joseph 
Sim,  Joshua  Beall,  John  Rogers,  Addison  Mur- 
dock, William  Bowie,  B.  Hall  and  Osborn  Sprigg. 

Anne  Arundel  County  and  city  of  Annapolis — 
Charles  Carroll,  B.  T.  B.  Worthington,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Samuel  Chase,  John  Hall,  Will- 
iam Paca,  Matthias  Hammond,  Samuel  Chew, 
John  Weems,  Thomas  Dorsey'  and  Rezin  Ham- 
mond. 

Baltimore  County  and  Baltimore  Town — Capt. 
Charles  Ridgely,  Thomas  Cockey'  Deye,  Walter 
Tolley',  Jr.,  Robert  Alexander,  William  Lux, 
Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,  and  George  Risteau. 

Talbot  County' — Matthew  Tilghman,  Edward 
Lloyd,  Nicholas  Thomas  and  Robert  Goids- 
borough,  4th. 

Dorchester  County — P.obert  Goklsborough, 
William  Ennalls,  Pleury'  Steele,  John  Ennals, 
Robert  Harrison,  Col.  Henry  Hooper  and  Mathew 
Brown. 

Somerset  County — Peter  Waters,  John  Waters 
and  George  Dashiell. 

Charles  County — -William  Smallwood,  Francis 
Ware,  Josias  Hawkins,  Joseph  Hanson  Harrison, 
Daniel  Jenifer,  John  Dent  and  Thomas  Stone. 

Calvert  County — John  Weems,  Edward  Rey- 
nolds and  Benjamin  Mackall. 

Cecil  County — John  Veazey,  Jr.,  William 
Ward  and  Stephen  Hyland. 

Worcester  County — Peter  Chaille,  John  Done, 
and  William  Morris. 

Frederick  County' — Thomas  Price,  Alexander 
Contee  Hanson,  Baker  Johnson,  Andrew  Scott, 
Richard  Thomas,  Richard  Brooke,  Thomas 
Cramphin,  Jr.,  and  Allen  Bowie,  Jr. 

Harford  County— Richard  Dallam,  John  Love, 
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Thomas  Bond,  John  Paca,  Benedict  Edward  Hall 
and  Jacob  Bond. 

Caroline  County  — Thomas  White,  William 
Richardson,  Isaac  Bradley.  Nathaniel  Potter  and 
Thomas  Goldsborough. 

The  former  provisions  for  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  tea  were  again  taken  up.  October 
14,  1774,  the  brig  “Polly  Stewart"  arrived  at 
Annapolis,  having  on  board  seventeen  packages 
of  tea,  consigned  to  Thomas  Williams  & Co., 
merchants  of  that  city.  The  duties  were  paid  by 
Anthony  Stewart,  a part  owner  of  the  vessel.  It 
was  at  once  determined  by  some  of  the  citizens 
that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  and  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prevent  its  landing.  Ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequences,  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
sented to  the  destruction  of  the  tea  and  even 
signed  a written  apology,  and  finally,  believing 
that  nothing  else  would  satisfy  the  people,  he 
consented  to  destroy  his  vessel,  which  he  did, 
setting  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hand. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

As  days  passed,  the  excitement  increased.  In 
a letter  from  Maryland,  in  March,  1775,  Eddis 
says:  “From  one  extremity  of  this  continent  to 

the  other,  every  appearance  indicates  approach- 
ing hostilities.  The  busy  voice  of  preparation 
echoes  through  every  settlement,  and  those  who 
are  not  zealously  infected  with  the  general  frenzy 
are  considered  as  enemies  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and,  without  regard  to  any  peculiarity  of  situa- 
tion, are  branded  with  opprobrious  appellations 
and  pointed  out  as  victims  of  public  resentment." 
All  persons  between  fifteen  and  sixty  were  recom- 
mended to  form  themselves  into  companies,  to 
equip  themselves  with  arms  and  to  engage  in 
military  exercises.  Liberty  was  the  motto  of 
the  hour,  the  watchword  of  every  citizen  and  so- 
ciety. A committee  of  safety  was  organized  in 
July,  1775,  with  the  following  members:  Matthew 
Tilghman,  John  Beale  Bordley,  Robert  Golds- 
borough, Janies  Holyday,  Richard  Lloyd,  Edward 
Lloyd,  Thomas  Smith  and  Henry  Hooper  for  the 
eastern  shore;  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.,  William  Paca,  Charles 
Carroll,  Thomas  Stone,  Samuel  Chase,  Robert 


Alexander  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  for 
the  western  shore.  Upon  the  re-organization  of 
the  committee,  in  January,  1776,  the  members 
were  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Charles  Car- 
roll,  John  Hall  and  Benjamin  Rumsey,  for  the 
western  shore;  James  Tilghman,  Thomas  Smith 
and  Thomas  B.  Hands,  for  the  eastern  shore.  At 
the  last  organization,  in  May,  1776,  the  mem- 
bers were  the  same  as  before,  with  the  addition 
of  George  Plater  for  the  western  shore  and  Will- 
iam Hayward  for  the  eastern  shore. 

Every  preparation  was  made  for  war.  It  was 
felt  that  liberty  must  be  secured,  even  at  the 
fearful  price  of  bloodshed.  The  province  of 
Maryland,  knowing  that  a Declai'ation  of  Inde- 
pendence would  be  adopted  in  Philadelphia,  but 
not  waiting  to  hear  of  it,  adopted  a declaration 
July  6,  1776,  that  in  dignity  of  language  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  more  famous  instrument  signed 
in  Philadelphia.  Maryland  was  passing  through 
a stage  of  transformation.  The  last  proprietary 
governor,  Mr.  Eden,  had  left  the  province,  and 
it  was  decided  to  adopt  a permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  delegates  met  in  conven- 
tion at  Annapolis,  August  14,  1776,  and  pre- 
pared a charter  of  rights,  which  was  printed  and 
sent  throughout  the  province.  October  2,  the 
convention  again  assembled,  and  a constitution 
was  adopted  on  the  Sth,  and  a declaration  of 
rights  on  the  3d  of  November.  Under  the  new 
constitution  the  first  assembly  met  February  5, 
1777,  and  the  new  government  was  organized 
February  13-14,  by  the  election  of  Thomas  John- 
son as  the  first  governor,  and  Charles  Carroll, 
Sr.,  Josiah  Polk,  John  Rogers,  Edward  Lloyd 
and  John  Contee  as  the  first  executive  council. 
Thus  was  introduced  the  state  government  of 
Maryland,  and  from  that  period  it  stands  as  one 
of  the  thirteen  original  states,  a bulwark  of  the 
nation’s  honor,  a stanch  defender  of  the  coun- 
try’s liberty; 

THE  HEROES  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  part  taken  by  the  men  of  Maryland  in  the 
Revolution  is  one  of  which  every  lover  ot  the 
state  may  well  be  proud.  In  all  the  hardships 
of  the  war,  when  food  was  scarce  and  clothing 
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insufficient  to  protect  the  wounded  limbs  and  feet 
from  the  bitter  cold,  their  voices  were  never 
heard  in  complaint.  Where  the  battle  thickest 
raged,  there  they  were  to  be  seen.  Terrors  could 
not  fright  them  nor  danger  appall.  True  sons 
of  liberty,  they  loved  their  country  better  than 
life  itself.  Liberty  was  dearer  to  them  than  the 
comforts  of  home.  Many  of  them  fell  in  battle, 
their  last  prayer  being  in  behalf  of  their  loved 
land;  many  perished  from  exposure  to  storm  and 
from  insufficient  food,  but  though  they  never 
lived  to  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which  they  sought, 
they  were  none  the  less  true  saviors  of  their 
country,  and  they  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  long 
as  a love  of  liberty  is  cherished  by  their  descend- 
ants. The  existence  of  our  government,  a free 


and  independent  nation,  is  the  monument  reared 
by  their  efforts,  a monument  more  glorious  than 
those  of  brass  or  marble,  and  one  that  can 
never  be  destroyed  while  the  descendants  of  those 
brave  men  emulate  the  virtues  and  the  valor  of 
their  forefathers.  Of  those  patriots  we  may  say, 
with  the  p>oet: 

“Soldiers  of  dear  Maryland, 

In  Nature’s  bravest  mould, 

Yc5u  wear  the  fame  of  princes. 

Nor  bought  with  prince's  gold. 

“Your  loyalty  aud  valor, 

A heritage  for  kings, 

Motlier-land,  fair  Maryland, 

A poet  loves  and  sings.” 
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